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PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION 

In  preparing  a  revised  edition  of  the  "Handbook/'  it  was  decided 
that  any  increase  in  size  which  would  remove  it  from  the  ranks  of  true 
handbooks  was  not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  The  question,  then, 
with  which  I  have  been  confronted,  was,  how,  within  given  limits,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  bird  student  of  today,  who  demands,  primarily,  infor- 
mation concerning  the  bird  in  nature.  To  add  materiaUy  to  the  space 
given  to  each  of  the  species  contained  in  the  first  edition  would  result 
in  widely  overstepping  the  bounds  set  by  necessity.  But,  if  it  were  not 
possible  to  present  a  complete  biography  of  every  bird,  at  least  a  sug- 
gestive biography  of  the  bird  could  be  given,  and  the  expansion  in  size 
pennitted  has  been  largely  used  for  this  purpose. 

This  added  material  will  be  found  in  the  introductoiy  pages,  which 
number  116,  as  compared  with  3l  in  the  original  edition. 

Here  I  have  dealt  with  those  phases  of  bird-life  which,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  enter  into  the  existence  of  every  species.  These  chapters 
on  migration,  song,  nesting  habits,  color,  structure  and  function,  food, 
etc.,  may  be  read  not  only  alone,  but  they  are  intended  to  be  a  guide  to 
the  study  in  life  of  any  bird  to  which  we  may  devote  our  attention.  In 
short,  they  are  designed  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  bird  in  relation 
to  its  environment,  and  to  stimulate  and  direct  original  observations. 

Aside  from  this  Introduction,  which  constitutes  both  the  largest 
and  most  important  addition  to  the  new  "Handbook,'^  the  balance 
of  the  book  has  been  thoroughly  revised,  much  of  it  has  been  rewritten, 
and  not  a  little  of  it  is  wholly  new.  The  nomenclature  is  that  of  the 
last  (1910)  edition  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-list.  The  Ranges  have  also 
been  taken  from  this  same  authoritative  source,  and  are  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  those  of  the  first  edition  of  the  "Handbook."  In  addition 
to  the  migration  notes  given  in  preceding  editions,  data  are  now  also 
included  for  northern  Ohio,  Glen  Elljm,  Illinois,  and  southeastern 
Minnesota.  A  new  feature,  which  we  believe  will  prove  helpful,  is  the 
series  of  nesting  dates  from  localities  often  covering  the  breeding  range 
of  the  species. 

If  space  has  prohibited  giving  all  that  is  known  about  a  bird,  at 
least  one  may  say  where  recent  information  concerning  it  may  be 
found,  and  to  this  end  I  have  added  many  references  not  contained  in 
earlier  editions.  This  bibliographical  feature  of  the  new  "Handbook" 
is  best  shown  in  the  Appendix  giving  references  to  the  more  important 
faunal  lists  of  birds  in  Eastern  North  America,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  believed  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  local  student. 
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viii      PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION 

In  the  preparation  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book,  the  author 
gratefully  acknowledged  aasistanoe  which  he  had  recdyed  from  Florence 
Merriam  Bailey,  J.  A.  Allen,  and  Emeet  Thompson  Seton,  and  he 
now  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Waldron  DeWitt  Miller  for 
aid  in  reading  the  proof  of  the  present  edition,  and  to  Henry  W.  Henshaw, 
Chief  of  the  Biological  Survey,  for  permission  to  reproduoe  the  faunal 
map  appearing  on  the  cover  pages. 

It  is  proper,  in  closing  this  preface,  for  the  author  to  expsesa  the 
pleasure  and  gratification  which  the  reception  of  the  first  edition  of 
the  "Handbook"  has  given  him.  So  far  as  circumstances  pennit,  he 
has  endeavored  to  make  this  new  "Handbook''  worthy  of  the  praise 
which  has  so  generously  been  accorded  its  predecessor. 

Fbaxx  M.  CaAntAK. 

AUKICAM   M U8VUM  OF   NATURAL  HiBTOKT, 

New  York  City,  October  1,  1911. 


HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

A  review  of  tlie  progresB  wbioh  has  been  made  in  thestudy  of  North 
American  birds  during  tlie  eighteen  yean  sinee  the  fint  edition  of  the 
''Handbook"  was  pi:d)Uehed  must  impress  one  with  the  faot  that  it  is 
our  knowledge  of  filing  rather  than  of  dead  birds  which  has  increased. 

A  more  exact  diacriminationf  hurger  and  better  collections,  and 
gradually  changed  standards  as  to  the  degree  of  diffes^entiation  which 
deserves  recognition  by  name,  have  added  many  forms  to  our  ^^Chaak- 
List/'  and  rendered  more  definite  our  knowledge  of  the  relationships 
of  othen.  Parttculariy  is  this  true  of  the  birds  of  the  Pacific  coast 
region.  Tins  systematic  work  has  i^peared  in  various  special  papers 
and  mQaiogn^)hs,  the  most  thorough  of  which,  not  only  for  the  period 
under  oonsiderationy  but  for  any  preceding  period  in  the  history  of 
North  American  ornithology,  is  Ridgway's  ''Birds  of  North  and  Middle 
Ammca,"  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus  far  been  issued. 

Thanks  to  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  our  nomenclature 
has  been  revised  with  the  utmost  care  and,  while  the  numerous  result- 
ing  changes  in  names  may  be  annoying  to  present-day  students,  those 
who  follow  us  win  enjoy,  in  greater  measure,  that  stability  which  is 
the  ideal  of  the  biologist.  The  third  (1910)  edition  of  the  Union's 
"ChiBckrliai"  contains  this  modem  nomehclature;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  classification  employed  in  this  work  is  the  same  as  that 
used  in  the  first  (1886)  editwn  of  the  "Check-List."  So  little  advance 
has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  ornithology  that  no  syst^n  of  dsssi- 
5cation  proposed  since  1886  was  considered  sufiidently  satisfactory 
to  warrant  lyioption  by  the  Committee  of  the  Union  having  in  charge 
the  preparation  of  the  1910  edition. 

The  studies  of  Dwight  and  others  have  made  far  more  definite 
our  knowledge  of  the  molt  of  iMrds,  the  times  and  manner  of  feather- 
loss  and  renewal  having  been  determined  for  many  species,  with  an 
exactness  made  possible  only  by  the  collecting  of  specimens  for  this 
special  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  Beebe,  by  experiments  on  captive 
birds,  has  attacked  the  problem  of  the  causes  of  molt,  while  Strong's 
histological  work  on  the  feather  has  increased  our  understanding  of 
its  growth  and  development. 

In  laboratory  experiment  on  living  birds,  Beehe  has  shown  certain 
effects  of  humidity  upon  the  colors  of  fealhers;  Davenport  has  used 
Canaries  and  domestic  fowls  in  working  on  the  laws  of  heredity;  Porter 
and  others  have  conducted  psychological  investigations  upon  certain 
species;  and  Watson  has  pursued  similar  studies  upon  the  Noddy  and 
the  Sooty  Tern  in  nature.   The  highly  original  researches  of  Thayer 
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X  HISTORICAL  REVIEW 

have  greatly  stimulated  interest  in  the  study  of  the  colors  of  birds  in 
relation  to  their  environment. 

Dealing  still  with  the  more  technical  branches  of  ornithology,  the 
investigations  of  Fisher,  Beal,  and  other  members  of  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  of  Forbush 
in  Massachusetts,  and  of  other  state  ornithologists,  have  supplied  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  our  exact  knowledge  of  the  food-habits  of  our 
birds  and  determined  for  the  first  time  the  economic  status  of  many 
species.  This  work  constitutes  one  of  the  most  pronounced  and  impor- 
tant phases  of  research  during  the  period  under  consideration.  While 
based,  primarily,  on  field  work  in  observing  as  well  as  in  collecting, 
special  training  in  laboratory  methods  is  required  to  make  the  analyses 
of  stomach  contents,  from  which,  in  the  main,  the  nature  of  a  bird's 
food  is  ascertained. 

Field,  as  well  as  laboratory  work,  has  also  been  required  to  produce 
the  faunal  papers  and  books  which,  in  volume,  form  Uie  greatest  addi- 
tion to  the  ornithological  literature  of  the  past  decade  and  a  half.  From 
the  pioneer  explorations  of  Merriam,  fisher.  Nelson,  Bailey,  Preble, 
Osgood,  and  other  members  of  the  Biological  Survey,  in  new  or  but 
little-known  regions,  to  the  almost  final  reports  of  Brewster  and  others 
on  the  bird-life  of  locaUties  which  have  been  studied  for  years  by  many 
observers,  these  publications  have  added  enormously  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  distribution  of  North  American  birds.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  western  North  America,  especiaUy  of  the  Pacific  coast  region,  where 
Grinnell,  W.  K.  Fisher,  Swarth,  and  other  members  of  the  Cooper 
Ornithological  Club,  have  placed  on  record  a  vast  amount  of  data 
concerning  the  birds  of  this  area. 

Besides  furnishing  material  for  the  more  philosophic  phases  of 
faunal  work,  these  monographs  and  local  lists  often  treat  also  of  the 
migration  of  the  birds  with  which  they  deal.  Most  important  contribu- 
tions to  this  subject  have  been  made  by  the  large  and  widely  distributed 
corps  of  observers  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Biolo^cal  Survey, 
which,  under  the  authorship  of  Cooke,  has  published  several  important 
bulletins  on  migration.  Here  also  should  be  mentioned  the  significant 
experiments  of  Watson  upon  the  homing  instincts  of  Terns,  which  are 
referred  to  beyond  (p.  54). 

Possibly,  in  no  other  branch  of  definitely  directed  ornithological 
research  has  greater  advance  been  made  than  in  the  study  of  the  nesting 
habits  of  birds.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  ornithology,  trained 
biologists  have  devoted  an  entire  nesting  season  to  the  continuous 
study  of  certain  species,  and  the  results  obtained  by  Watson,  Herrick, 
Finley,  and  others,  have,  in  a  high  degree,  both  scientific  value  and 
popular  interest. 

No  small  part  of  the  educational  value  of  work  of  this  kind  is  due 
to  the  photographic  illustrations  by  which  it  is  usually  accompanied, 
and  bird  study  with  a  camera  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  novel  and, 
in  many  respects,  the  most  important  development  in  ornithological 
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field  work  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  Not  only  has  the  fascination 
of  camera  hunting  itself  stimulated  the  bird  photographer,  but  the 
results  he  has  obtained  have  at  times  had  a  commercial  value,  which 
has  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  labors  in  before  unexplored  fields.  In 
coDsequenoe,  in  the  books  of  Job,  Finley,  Dugmore,  and  others,  and  in 
numerous  magazine  articles,  we  now  have  thousands  of  graphic  records, 
not  one  of  which  existed  fifteen  years  ago,  depicting  the  home-life 
of  some  of  our  rarest  as  well  as  commonest  birds,  and  possessed  of  a 
power  for  conveying  and  diffusing  information  with  which  the  written 
word  cannot  compare. 

Here,  too,  should  be  mentioned  the  work  of  the  ornithological 
artists  who,  led  by  Fuertes,  have  given  us  an  unsurpassed  series  of 
faithful  and  beautiful  portraits  of  our  birds,  to  the  educational  value 
of  which,  in  no  small  measure,  is  to  be  attoibuted  the  existing  wide- 
spread interest  in  bird  study. 

It  is  the  growth  of  this  interest  which  has  chiefly  distinguished  the 
past  two  decades;  for,  much  as  they  have  been  marked  by  activity  in 
various  branches  of  ornithology,  it  is  less  as  an  exponent  of  natural  laws 
than  as  a  most  attractive  form  of  wild  life  that  the  bird  has  made  its 
appeal.  In  the  history  of  North  American  ornithology,  therefore,this 
period  may  well  stand  as  the  Epoch  of  Popular  Bird  Study.  Where,  In 
1895,  there  was  one  person  who  could  claim  acquiuntance  with  our 
commoner  birds,  today  there  are  hundreds;  and  the  plea  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  inherent  love  of  birds,  which  was  made  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Handbook,"  has  been  answered  with  an  effectiveness  few 
would  have  predicted. 

Opportunity  alone  was  needed  to  bring  to  its  fulfilment  this  inborn 
interest  in  creatures  which  have  such  manifold  claims  to  our  attention, 
and  with  which  we  may  become  so  intimately  associated.  This  oppor- 
tunity has  come  in  popular  manuals  of  bird  study,  which,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, have  been  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands;  in  the  introduction  of 
nature  study  In  the  schools,  in  the  formation  of  bird  clubs  and  classes, 
through  the  far-reaching  and  important  work  of  the  National  and  State 
Audubon  Societies,  through  popular  lectures,  through  magazines 
devoted  to  bird  study,  and  the  greater  attention  of  the  press  in  general 
to  bird  studies — ^particularly  such  as  are  illustrated  by  photographs. — 
through  increased  museiun  facilities,  and  through  the  closer  relation 
ever3'where  existing  between  the  professional  or  advanced  student  and 
the  amateur,  a  relation  which  must  be  attributed  primarily  to  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 

It  is  the  diffusion  of  this  widespread  knowledge  of  the  economic,  as 
weU  as  the  esthetic  importance  of  birds,  which  has  made  it  possible  to 
secure  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  effective  laws  for  their  protection; 
and  it  is  in  this  continued  and  increasing  interest  in  birds,  not  alone  as 
our  efficient  co-workers  in  garden,  field,  orchard  and  forest,  but  as  the 
most  eloquent  expression  of  nature's  beauty,  joy  and  freedom,  that  we 
shall  doubtless  fold  a  true  measure  of  their  greatest  value  to  man. 


LIST  OP  ABBREVIATIONS 

Ad.  Adult;  a  fully  matured  bird. 

A.  V.  Accidental  visitant  (see  page  33). 

B.  Bill. 

B.  from  N.  Bill  from  nostril. 

9  The  sign  employed  to  designate  female  sex  (see  page  20) 

(f  The  sign  employed  to  designate  male  sex  (see  page  20). 

Im.  Immature;  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  birds  I 
than  a  year  old,  or  to  those  in  first  winter  plumaga 

L.  Total  length. 

P.  R.  Permanent  resident  (see  page  32). 

8.  R.  Summer  resident  (see  page  32). 

T.  Tail. 

Tar.  Tarsus=Metatarsus. 

T.  V.  Transient  visitant  (see  page  33). 

W.  Wing. 

W.  V.  Winter  visitant  (see  page  33). 
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PLAN  OF  THE  WORK 

InbroducHon, — ^The  Introductioii  to  the  present  edition  of  the 
"Handbook"  is  wholly  new,  and  m  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
daas  of  bird-students  which  was  ahnost  unknown  when  the  first  edition 
of  the  '^Handbook"  was  written.  Field  work  in  eastern  North  America 
then  meant  chiefly  collecting.  Now  it  means  chiefly  observing.  The 
observation  blind,  the  camera,  the  note-book  to  record  prolonged,  con- 
secutive, definitely  directed  studies,  were  then  used  rarely,  if  at  all. 
Now  they  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  all  serious  students  of  birds 
in  nature,  and  it  is  to  them  that  this  Introduction  is  addressed. 

NommcUUvare, — ^The  nomenclature  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union's  "Check-List  of  North  American  Birds"  (third  edition,  1910)  has 
been  adopted.  The  number  preceding  the  name  of  each  species  is  its 
permanent  number  in  the  Union's  "Check-Last." 

Through  an  oversight,  trinomials  were  not  employed  in  the  "Check- 
List"  for  certidn  races,  of  which  only  the  one  first  described  occurs  in 
North  America,  and  such  species  are  here  entered  under  their  proper 
trinomial  designation. 

I  have  not,  however,  followed  this  plan  for  species  of  wholly  acci- 
dental occurrence,  with  which  a  re-examination  of  the  specimen  or 
specimens  on  which  the  records  are  based  might  be  essential  to  their 
correct  subspecific  determination. 

With  the  object  of  encouraging  uniformity  in  the  use  of  common  or 
vernacular  names  of  our  birds,  I  have  given  in  the  body  of  the  book 
only  one  such  name  for  each  species — that  adopted  for  it  in  the  "Check- 
List"  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union.  Other  common  names, 
which  have  been  or  are  in  more  or  less  general  use,  are  given  in  the 
index,  with  a  cross  reference  to  the  name  with  which  they  are  syn- 
onymous. 

In  some  instances,  I  have  taken  the  common  names  of  the  earlier, 
rather  than  of  the  last,  edition  of  the  "Check-List,"  in  which  abbre- 
viations have  been  made  with  consequent  loss  of  definiteness.  Exam- 
ples are  "Scaup,"  "Scoter,"  "Crossbill,"  and  other  instances  where  two  or 
more  species,  having  the  same  general  name,  are  found  in  the  same 
locality.  In  such  oases,  it  is  evident  that,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  each  one 
should  have  some  qualifying  title. 

Definition  qf  Terma.^-The  accompan3dng  figure,  with  its  named 
parts,  will  explain  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  the  following 
descriptions  of  birds.  The  words  upperparts  and  underparts,  mentioned 
so  frequently,  refer  respectively  to  the  whole  upper  or  under  surfaces 
of  the  body  of  the  bird,  from  the  base  of  the  bill  to  the  root  of  the  tail, 
but  are  not  applied  to  dther  wings  or  tail. 

(jdii) 
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There  are  infinite  variations  in  Ihe  markings  of  feathers,  and  thoae 
figured  ptVMDt  only  the  patt^na   moat  frequently  met  with.     The 


shaft  of  the  feather  ia  the  midrib,  lo  dther  aide  of  which  the  vaoea, 
or  w^M,  are  attached.  (See  Fig.  2.) 

The  Keyt. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  thoroughly  to  undei^ 
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staxui  the  uae  of  the  kesrs.  At  first  sight  they  will,  no  doubt,  appear 
confusing,  but  in  reality  they  are  exceedingly  simple.  The  system 
upon  which  they  are  arranged  may  be  mastered  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
you  will  then  be  surprised  at  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which,  even 
in  laige  famiUes,  you  can  ''run  a  bird  down." 

The  Key  to  Families, — ^The  scheme  of  this  key  which,  snoe  its 
appearance  in  the  first  edition  of  the  "Handbook,"  has  been  so  widely 
adopted,  originated  with  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  The  key  here 
presented  is,  with  some  modifications  and  expansions,  based  on  one 
contributed  by  Mr.  Seton  at  a  time  when  he  was  expected  to  be  a  joint 
author  of  this  work.  Strictly  speaking  this  is  not  one  key  but  a  series 
of  keys,  one  under  each  order.  The  orders  are  placed  in  a  natural 
sequence, — that  is,  we  begin  with  the  oldest,  or  lowest,  forms  of  birds, 
Loons,  Grebes,  etc.,  and  end  with  the  most  highly  developed  ones, 
Thrushes,  Bluebirds,  etc.  Two  main  divisions  are  given:  first.  Water 
Birds;  second,  Land  Birds.  In  no  case  will  it  be  difficult  to  decide  in 
which  of  these  groups  a  bird  belongs.  Now  glance  over  the  illustra- 
tions, and  select  the  one  which  you  think  most  nearly  resembles  the 
bird  you  are  identifjong.  At  each  step,  test  your  decision  by  reading 
the  brief  diagnoses  of  orders  and  families.  Li  this  way  you  may  readily 
place  your  bird  in  its  proper  family. 

The  Keys  to  Species. — ^If  a  bird  always  wore  the  same  plumage,  it 
would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  place  it  in  a  certain  section 
of  a  key  and  keep  it  there.  But,  unfortunately,  not  only  are  the  males 
and  females  of  the  same  species  frequently  quite  unlike,  and  the  young 
different  from  either,  but  their  plumages  may  vary  with  the  season. 
Furthermore,  an  individual  of  a  given  species  may  not  only  wear  two 
very  different  costumes,  but,  in  doffing  one  for  another,  he  does  it 
gradually,  and,  in  the  meantime,  appears  in  changing  or  transition 
plumage. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  customary  to  base  keys  on  only  adult 
males.  Such  keys  do  very  well  in  the  nesting  season,  when  birds  are 
in  song,  and  when  males  constitute  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  birds 
one  sees.  But  at  other  times  of  the  year  young  birds  outnumber  the 
old  ones,  and  the  adults  themselves  may  lose  their  breeding  plumage 
and  wear  quite  a  different  one.  I  have,  therefore,  attempted  to  make 
keys  which  will  identify  a  bird  in  any  plumage.  To  do  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  use  many  more  specimens  than  there  were  species.  For 
example,  the  key  to  oiur  some  40  species  of  Warblers  is  based  on  110 
specimens,  representing  as  many  phases  of  plumage. 

With  identification  as  the  sole  end  in  view,  I  have,  in  the  keys, 
abandoned  all  attempts  to  follow  the  current  system  of  classification, 
and,  taking  color  as  the  most  tangible  character,  have  to  a  great  extent 
arranged  the  efpecies  on  this  character  alone.  The  result,  from  the  sy&- 
tematist's  standpoint,  is  most  imnatural.  Species  of  different  genera 
are  brought  into  the  same  subsections,  and  the  more  variable  species 
may  be  placed  in  several  widely  separated  sections. 
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Tlie  maker  o!  keys,  however,  should  not  try  to  serve  two  masters. 
If  the  keyp  will  identify,  they  will  have  accomplished  thdr  purpose. 
Hie  claselfioation  of  our  birds  is  diown  in  the  body  of  the  book,  where 
the  species  are  arranged  according  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Americaa 
Ornithologists'  Union.  The  keys  proper  are  dichotomous,  but  I  have 
not  hesitated  to  divide  the  larger  families  into  three,  or  even  four, 
primary  sections,  the  diaracters  of  which  are  placed  together  at  tht^ 
head  of  the  keys  to  permit  of  direct  comparison.  The  heading  of"^ 
group  or  seeticm  applies  to  all  the  species  included  in  it.  Thus,  if  1 
does  not  apply  to  the  bird  you  are  identifying,  you  must  pass  at  once 
to  II,  or  III,  or  lY,  as  the  case  may  be.  Even  should  the  first  section 
describe  your  bird,  it  is  well  to  read  the  sections  which  are  contrasted 
with  it. 

As  a  modd  to  show  how  the  kesrs  are  used,  let  us  identify  a  male 
English  Sparrow,  a  bird  which  has  a  black  patch  on  the  throat  and 
breast,  a  slate-colored  crown,  chestnut  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  head, 
and  a  streaked  back.  Turning  to  the  key  to  the  family  Fringillidfle, 
or  Finches,  Bparrows,  etc.,  we  read  first  the  headings  to  the  main 
divisions,  whidi  are  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  key  in  order  that 
they  may  be  more  readily  compared. 

"I.  Underparts  with  red. 

"II.  Und^parts  with  no  red,  and  without  distinct  streaks;  throat 
or  breast  sometimes  with  a  patch  or  spot. 

''III.  Underparts  without  red,  and  with  numerous  streaks." 

Our  bird  evidently  belongs  in  Section  II.    Under  this  section  we 
read  first:  '*l.  Tail  with  ^diite  spots,  bars  or  patches."   Our  bird  has 
no  ipdute  in  the  tail,  so  we  go  to  '^2"  and  read:  "Tail  without  large  white 
spots  or  patches."  The  first  subsection  here  is:  "A.  Back  plain,  without 
distinct  streaks."  Our  bird  is  unquestionably  streaked,  so  we  therefore 
go  to  ''B.    Back  distinctly  streaked."   Under  B  we  have  "a.  Bend  of 
the  wing  yellow,"  and  *%  Bend  of  the  wing  not  yellow."    Our  bird 
has  no  y^ow  on  the  wing,  and  we  therefore  place  it  in  subsection  "6." 
This  subsection  is  subdivided  into  "b*.  Crown  bright  reddish  brown," 
etc.,  and  "c*.  Crown  not  bright  reddish  brown."   Evidently  our  bird 
bekingB  in  the  group  headed  "c^"  which  is  further  divided  into  "c*.  Crovmi 
streaked  or  spotted  with  black  or  black  and  white"  and  "c^.  Crown 
mixed  grayi^  brown,  and  rufous,  ashy  or  slate-oolor,  without  black 
streaks."  It  is  clear  that  our  bird  with  its  slate-colored  crown,  belongs 
in  the  second  of  these  sections.  This,  we  observe,  contains  four  epeciesy 
and  we  soon  discover  that  "d*.  Crown  slate-oolor;  a  chestnut  patcl 
behind  the  eye;  throat  black,"  fits  our  bird,  and  to  prove  the  identic 
cation  we  turn  to  the  detailed  description  beyond. 

If  this  more  than  usually  complicated  case  has  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, you  should  have  no  difficulty  in  using  the  keys,  so  far  as 
their  construction  goes.  One  has  only  to  remember  that  if  the  descrip- 
tive matter  following  I  does  not  fit,  one  should  try  II;  similarly  1 
is  contrasted  with  2,  A  with  B,  a  with  b,  a^  with  6S  &>  with  cS  etc. 
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Deweripiuma  of  Phtmage. — The  descriptions,  with  quo(«d  exceptions, 
are  from  spedmenB  in  the  American  Museum  of  K&tur&l  HiBt<»7,  and 
my  thanks  are  due  the  authoritiea  of  th&t  iiututitioQ  for  penaicaoa 
to  use  its  valuable  collections.  1  have  tried  to  make  them  as  concise 
gad  simple  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  detailed,  as  seemed  neoewary  for 
Uie  purpose  of  identification. 

„j  It  has  not  always  been  possible  to  describe  in  detail  all  th'e  plumsgea 
idsumed  by  a  ipedes  at  various  ages  and  seasons,  but  at  least  the  more 
important  {dumage  changes,  and  the  differences  due  to  sex,  age,  and 
season  are  indicated.  It  should  be  explained  that,  where  the  seies 
are  alike,  they  are  described  under  the  subheading  "Adt.,"  meaning 
adult  specimens  in  breeding  drees.  The  subheading  "Im.,"  in  the  light 


Fia.  2.  Spottad  la),  itreakad  (6).  bBirsd  (d  uul  nur^wd  {ij  leatboH. 

,of  our  present  more  exact  knowledge,  is  somewhat  indefinite;  but,  as 
has  just  been  said,  absolute  exactness  in  this  connection  is  not  possible 
in  a  book  of  this  mie,  where  descriptions  ore  intended  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  identification.    It  may  be  said,  however,  that,  with  but  few 

i  exceptions,  "Im,"  signifies  a  bird  in  first  winter  plumage,  or  the  one 
following  that  (the  juvenol)  in  which  the  bird  leaves  the  nest.  Where, 
howeva",  the  juvenol  plimiage  is  worn  for  some  time,  as  with  the  Snipe, 
in  which  it  largely  takes  the  place  of  a  first  winter  plumage,  then  it  is 
,     described  under  the  term  "Juv," 

MeiuuremenU. — All  the  measurements  ^ven  are  in  Ekiglifli  inches 

i|  (^nd  hundredths.    Those  of  birds  are  average  measurements,  taken  for 

Atie  meet  part  from  specimens  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 

History.  I  have  also,  with  the  author's  permisBion,  made  use  of  the  excel- 

I    lent  series  of  measurements  in  Dr.  E.  A,  Meam's  Bitds  of  the  Hudson 

J    H^fhlands.  A  variation  of  about  ten  per  cent  from  the  figures  given  may 

be  expected. 
.  llie  total  length  (=  L.)  of  a  bird  is  found  by  gently  stretching  the 

I    Qiecimen,  I^iug  it  on  its  back,  and  measuring  the  distance  from  the 
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end  of  its  bill  to  the  tip  of  its  longest  tail-feather.  The  length  of  the 
wing  (=3  W.)  is  the  distance  from  the  ''bend  of  the  wing''  to  the  end  of 
the  longest  primary.  The  length  of  the  tail  (=  T.)  is  the  distance  from 
the  base,  or  insertion  of  the  middle  feathers,  to  the  end  of  the  longest 
feather.  The  length  of  the  tarsus  (=  Tar.)  is  the  distance  from  the 
base,  or  insertion  of  the  toes,  to  the  end  of  the  tibia,  or  what  in  reality 
is  the  heel.  The  "tarsus"  is  therefore  the  true  foot  of  the  bird,  while 
the  part  to  whieh  this  name  is  generaUy  applied  consists  only  of  the 
toes.  The  length  of  the  bill  (=  B.),  or  ''culmen,''  is  the  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  feathers  on  the  f (behead  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible 
in  a  straight  hne.  With  the  exception  of  total  length,  these  measure- 
ments are  generaUy  taken  with  a  pair  of  dividers. 

Range, — ^The  paragraphs  under  this  heading  are  taken  from  the 
"Check-List"  (third  edition,  1910)  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union.  In  some  few  instances  I  have  abridged,  and  in  others  expanded 
or  emended  the  original.  Based  primarily  on  the  unexampled  series  of 
records  on  file  in  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  these  outlines  of  distribution  are  more  accurate 
and  detailed  than  any  we  have  before  had  of  North  American  birds. 

Following  the  paragraphs  on  range  are  exact,  concise  statements 
of  the  birds'  status,  manner  and  times  of  occurrence,  at  various  local- 
ities from  the  District  of  Columbia  northward  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
and  thence  westward  to  southeastern  Minnesota.  Each  locality  is 
treated  by  a  recognised  authority,  from  notes  based  on  observations  ^ 
extending  over  many  years.  The  statement  in  italics  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Handbook,"  that  the  dates  given  represent  the  "tisucd  times 
of  migration"  appears,  by  some  readers,  to  have  been  overlooked.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  emphasize  it  here. 

The  data  from  Wasiiington,  D.  C,  were  supplied  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Rich- 
mond of  the  United  States  National  Museum.  Not  only  has  Dr.  Rich- 
mond had  a  prolonged  personal  experience  in  this  field,  but  he  has  had 
access  to  the  notes  of  other  local  omithologists. 

The  water  birds  of  Long  Island  are  treated  by  William  Dutcher, 
who  for  years  made  our  coast  birds  a  subject  of  special  investigation* 
Sportsmen,  lighthouse  keepers,  and  omithologists  have  all  contributed 
to  his  splendid  series  of  notes  on  the  movements  of  waterfowl  and  bay 
birds.  In  more  recent  years,  Mr.  Dutcher's  work  has  been  continued 
by  Dr.  W.  C.  Braislin,  from  whose  paper  on  the  Birds  of  Long  Island 
(Abst.  Proc.  linniean  Society,  Nos.  17-19,  1904-7)  I  have  supple- 
mented or  emended  Mr.  Dutcher's  notes. 

Dr.  A.  K.  Fisher  mipplied  the  notes  from  Ossining,  New  York.  This 
locality  formed  the  field  of  his  ornithological  labors  for  fifteen  years. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Ossining;  he  has  observed  no  less  than 
236  species  of  birds.  I  doubt  if  any  other  one  person  in  northeastern 
America  has  recorded  so  large  a  number  from  so  small  an  area. 

Cambridge^  Massachusetts,  is  historic  ground  [in  the  annals  of 
ornithology.   From  the  time  of  Nuttall,  its  bird-life  has  been  studied 
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by  aa  ev8r4iMreMiiig  number  ol  entfauiaBCic  field  atndentB,  whom 
aiekiiowledged  leader  for  tbe  peat  forty  odd  yean  baa  been  ^Hlliam 
Brewster.  Mr.  Brewster  contributed  to  the  first  edition  of  tbe  '*Haiid« 
book"  data  on  Gambiidee  birda  ol  mueb  vahie;  but,  amoe  that  time, 
he  has  fortunatdy  embodM  his  fife  studies  in  Ids  **Birda  of  the  Cam* 
bridge  Region"  (Memoir  No.  4,  Nutt.  Om.  Qub),  beyond  question 
the  moat  important  local  work  on  American  birds  which  has  as  yet  bem 
publiihed.  The  data  from  the  Gamfaridge  region  giTon  in  this  edition 
of  the  "Handbook"  are  quoted,  by  permiasioQ,  from  Mr.  Brewster's 
book,  where  the  exact  Hmita  of  the  area  covered  will  be  found  stated. 

None  of  the  additional  records  were  contained  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  "Handbook."  Tlioee  from  Ohio  were  suppHed  by  Ph>feesor 
Lynds  Jones,  of  Oberiin,  k)ng  the  authority  on  the  birds  of  that  State* 
They  cover  Lorain  and  Erie  Oounties.  The  dates,  Professor  Jonea 
Btates,  are  "median  dates  of  first  airival.'' 

B.  T.  Gault,  who  has  contributed  the  notes  from  Glen  EDyn,  writes: 
"The  dates  given  are  extreme  {thus  contrary  to  the  plan  followed  by 
other  contributors],  excepting  in  isolated  cases  of  extra-limital  species. 
My  observations  really  cover  the  township  of  Milton,  but  every  bird 
listed,  except  OoOmuia  gaieala,  Strix  ooria,  and  AquUa  eftryaa^tos,  has 
been  noted  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  village  of  Glen  EUyn." 

The  records  from  southeastern  Minnesota  were  supplied  by  Dr. 
Thomas  S.  Roberts,  for  many  years  the  leading  authority  on  the  birds 
of  Minnesota.  They  are  based,  in  the  main,  on  observations  made  in 
the  vicinity  of  Minneapolis. 

Netts  and  Bgff^, — ^The  brief  descriptions  of  nests  and  eggs  are  baaed 
on  the  coUecti(»ia  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  supple- 
mented by  tbe  um  of  Baird,  Brewer,  and  Ridgway's  "History  of  North 
American  Birds,"  Davie's  "Nests  and  Eggs  of  North  American  Birds," 
Rklgway's  "Manual,"  and  Bendire's  "life  Histories  of  North  American 
Birds."  In  deaeribing  the  eggs,  the  color  chart  was  used  when  possible; 
but  it  was  designed  with  particular  reference  to  the  plumages  of  our 
birds,  and  is  of  less  assistance  in  describing  their  eggs.  The  measure- 
ments  of  eggs  are  mostly  from  series  of  measurements  made  by  Mr.  H. 
B.  Bailey,  accompanying  the  Bailey  collection  in  the  American  Museum, 
supplemented  by  reference  to  the  works  mentioned  above. 

Netting  Dates. — ^The  dates  following  the  descriptions  of  nest  and  eggs 
are  designed  to  indicate  when  the  nesting  season  of  the  species  in  ques- 
tion bei^  at  various  localities.  They  are  the  earliest  dates  I  have  found 
for  the  taking  of  full  sets  of  (presumably)  fresh  eggs  of  the  first  laying. 
These  records  were  compiled  chiefly  from  the  data  accompanying  the 
collections  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  (to  which  I  have 
kindly  been  given  access  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond),  those  of  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  National  History,  and  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
-NoRis,  Jr.,  to  whom  I  gratefully  express  my  indebtedness.  The  "Cam- 
bridge" records  are  all  extracted,  by  permission,  from  Brewster's 
"Birds  of  the  Cambridge  Region,"  while  for  those  from  "8E.  Minn 
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I  have  to  thank  my  friend  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Roberts.  The  Charleston 
and  South  Carolina  coast  records  are  from  Wayne's  exodlent  woric 
on  "The  Birds  of  South  Carolina." 

Biographies, — ^After  devoting  separate  paragraphs  to  the  bird's 
general  range,  its  manner  of  occurrence,  comparative  numbers,  times 
of  migration  at  several  specific  points,  and  its  nest  and  eggs,  the  space 
remaining  is  given  to  a  brief  sketch  of  its  haunts,  notes,  and  disposi- 
tion, with  the  particular  object  of  aiding  in  its  identification  in  the 
field. 

In  preparing  these  biographical  sketches,  I  have  lumed  to  secure 
the  best  material  possible,  using  my  own  notes  only  when  I  felt  they 
were  based  on  adequate  observations.  Not  only  have  I  carefully  exam- 
ined the  literature  relating  to  the  habits  of  our  birds,  selecting  what 
seemed  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  accounts  of  their  appearance  in 
life,  but,  through  the  generous  codperation  of  fellowHstudents  of  living 
birds,  I  am  able  to  present  character  sketches  of  some  of  our  birds, 
written  by  observers  who  are  everywhere  known  for  their  S3rmpathy 
with  birds  out-of-doors.  Thus,  I  have  to  thank  Mrs.  Miller,  Mrs. 
Bailey,  Mr.  Bicknell,  Mr.  Brewster,  Dr.  Dwight,  Mr.  Seton,  and  Mr. 
Torrey,  for  pen  pictures  of  birds  with  which  they  are  especially  familiar, 
each  sketch  bdng  signed  by  its  author. 

lUusirations. — ^Tappan  Adney's  pen-and-ink  drawings,  which  have 
added  so  much  to  the  value  of  the  preceding  editions  of  the  ''Hand- 
book," i4>pear  in  the  present  edition.  To  them  have  been  added  others 
by  f^est  Thompson  Seton,  from  "Bird-Life." 

In  the  matter  of  illustrations,  the  present  edition  of  the  "Ebnd- 
book"  is  chiefly  distinguished  from  its  predecessors  by  the  inclusion 
of  fifteen  full-page  plates  by  America's  foremost  painter  of  birds,  Louis 
Agassis  Fuertes.  Of  those  in  color,  some  are  designed  to  aid  in  identify- 
ing the  more  difficult  species  of  birds,  like  Flycatchers  and  Thrushes, 
while  others  are  intended  to  illustrate  various  phenomena  in  connection 
with  the  plumage  of  birds. 

The  Color  Chart, — It  must  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the 
colors  on  this  chart  represent  the  colors  of  all  the  birds  of  eastern  North 
America.  It  does  not  do  so  any  more  than  an  artist's  palette  shows  all 
the  colors  of  his  picture;  in  fact,  I  have  called  this  plate  my  mental 
palette,  and  have  frequently  used  two,  and  even  three,  terms  to  describe 
a  given  shade  or  tint. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  therefore,  that  when  grayish  brown, 
for  example,  is  mentioned,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  feathers  to  which 
the  term  is  applied  are  of  exactly  the  same  color  as  the  plate,  but  that 
they  are  nearer  to  this  color  than  to  any  other  in  the  plate.  Used  even 
in  this  general  way,  the  plate  will  prove  a  far  more  definite  basis  for 
description  than  if  every  one  were  left  to  form  his  own  idea  of  the  colors 
named. 
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CHAPTER  I 
WHY  WE  SHOULD  STUDY  BIRDS 

Birds  occupy  a  fourfold  relation  to  man:  an  economic,  esthetic, 
what  may  be  termed  a  mythological  or  symbolic,  and  a  scientific  rela- 
tion. 

Birds  are  Nature's  most  potent  checks  upon  the  undue  increase 
of  noxious  insects  and  harmful  rodentd;  they  devour  the  seeds  of  weeds 
and  act  as  scavengers.  The  more  we  learn  of  their  food  habits,  the 
greater  becomes  the  realization  of  our  indebtedness  to  them,  and 
economic  ornithologists  now  agree  that,  without  the  services  rendered 
by  birds,  the  ravages  of  the  animals  they  prey  upon  would  render  the 
earth  uninhabitable. 

Birds,  however,  not  only  make  life  upon  the  globe  possible,  but 
they  may  add  immeasurably  to  our  enjojrment  of  it.  Where  in  all 
animate  nature  shall  we  find  so  marvelous  a  combination  of  beauty 
of  form  and  color,  of  grace  and  power  of  motion,  of  musical  ability 
and  intelligence,  to  delight  our  eyes,  charm  our  ears  and  appeal  to 
our  imagination? 

To  the  birds'  mastery  of  the  air,  to  their  mysterious  appearances 
and  disappearances  occasioned  by  migration,  to  the  weird  or  peculiar 
character  of  their  notes,  as  well  as  to  their  human-like  characteristics, 
we  may  doubtless  attribute  the  influence  they  have  exerted  on  the  mind 
of  primitive  man.  This  is  shown  in  a  thousand  myths  and  legends 
investing  the  bird  with  supernatural  powers,  and  in  savage  art  and 
symbolism,  and  is  reflected  in  the  folk-lore  of  a  later  day.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  civilized  man  should  devote  especial  atten- 
tion to  creatures  possessed  of  such  unusual  interest,  studying  their 
ori|pn  and  relationships,  their  distribution  in  time  and  space,  their 
migrations,  thdr  nesting  habits,  their  form  and  color,  and  all  the  details 
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2  WHY  WE  SHOULD  STUDY  BIRDS 

of  their  Btxncture  and  life  which  go  to  make  up  the  sdenoe  of  ornithol- 
ogy. The  daims  of  birdfi  to  our  attention  may  then  be  formally  sum- 
mariaed  as  follows: 

FiTfAj  because,  as  the  natural  enemies  of  harmful  insects  and  rodents, 
as  destroyers  of  weed  seeds  and  as  scavengers,  birds  are  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  economics  of  nature. 

Second^  because  birds  are  sensitively  organised  creatures,  and 
respond  so  readily  to  the  influences  of  their  surroundings  that  in  their 
structure,  distribution,  migration  and  habits  they  furnish  naturalists 
with  numerous  and  important  clews  to  the  workings  of  natural  laws. 

Tkirdy  because  biixis,  more  effectively  than  any  other  forms  of 
life,  arouse  our  inborn  interest  in  animals,  not  only  through  their 
abundance  and  familiarity,  but  because  their  form,  color  and  power 
of  flight  stimulate  our  love  of  beauty  and  of  grace;  because  their 
songs  appeal  to  us  as  the  most  eloquent  of  nature's  voices;  because 
their  migrations  excite  our  wonder  and  continually  renew  our  interest 
in  the  bird-life  of  the  same  locality,  and  because  the  human-like  traits 
displayed  during  their  nesting  season  emphasise  our  kinship  with  them. 
Hence  it  follows  that  birds,  more  than  any  other  animals,  may  serve 
as  bonds  between  man  and  nature. 


CHAPTER  II 

A  WORD  TO  THE  BEGINNER 

Finding  and  Naming  Birds 
The  Equipment  of  the  Field  Student 
Collecting  Birds,  Their  Nestb  and  Eggb 
American  Ornithological  Societies 
Current  Ornithological  Magazines 

Finding  and  Naionq  Bibds 

How  to  Find  Birds 
How  to  Identify  Birds 
How  Birds  Are  Named 

How  to  Find  Birds. — ^The  best  times  of  the  day  in  which  to  look 
for  birds  are  early  morning  and  late  afternoon.  After  a  night  of  fast- 
ing and  resting,  birds  are  active  and  hungry.  When  their  appetites 
are  satisfied,  they  may  rest  quietly  until  hunger  again  sends  them  forth 
in  search  of  food. 

Experience  will  soon  show  you  where  birds  are  most  abimdant. 
The  more  varied  the  nature  of  the  country  the  greater  number  of 
species  you  may  expect  to  find  inhabiting  it.  An  ideal  locality  would 
be  a  bit  of  tree-dotted  meadow  with  a  reed-bordered  pond  or  stream, 
surrounded  by  woods,  rolling  uplands  and  orchards. 

Common  sense  will  tell  you  how  to  act  in  the  field.  Birds  are  gen- 
erally shy  creatures  and  must  be  approached  with  caution.  You  must 
not,  therefore,  go  observing  or  collecting  dressed  in  fiaming  red,  but 
in  some  inconspicuous  garb  and  as  quietly  as  a  cat.  Furthermore,  go 
alone  and  keep  the  sun  at  your  back — two  apparently  unrelated  but 
equally  important  bits  of  advice. 

The  naturalist  generally  has  the  instincts  of  the  hunter,  and  prac- 
tice will  develop  them.  The  'squeak'  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  aids. 
It  is  made  by  placing  the  Ups  to  the  back  of  the  hand  or  finger  and  kiss- 
ing vigorously.  The  sound  produced  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
cries  of  a  wounded  or  young  bird.  In  the  nesting  season  its  utterance 
frequently  creates  much  excitement  in  the  bird-world,  and  at  all  times 
it  is  useful  as  a  means  of  drawing  bush-  or  reed-haimting  species  from 
their  retreats.  One  may  enter  an  apparently  deserted  thicket,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  squeaking,  find  himself  surrounded  by  an  anxious 
or  curious  group  of  its  feathered  inhabitants. 

The  observer  of  birds  will  find  that  by  far  the  best  way  to  study 
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their  habits  ib  to  take  a  sheltered  seat  in  some  favored  locality  and 
become  a  part  of  the  background.  Your  passage  through  the  woods 
is  generally  attended  by  sufficient  noise  to  warn  birds  of  your  coming 
long  before  you  see  them.  They  are  then  suspicious  and  ill  at  ease, 
but  secrete  yourself  near  some  spot  loved  by  birds,  and  it  may  be  your 
privilege  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  forest.  In  this  connection  I  cannot 
too  highly  recommend  the  observation  blind  described  beyond.  Ade- 
quate natural  cover  cannot  always  be  found  and  at  best,  rarely  permits 
of  much  freedom  of  movement.  In  it,  one  therefore  becomes  so  cramped 
and  tired  that  what  should  be  a  pleasure  becomes  hard  labor.  Where- 
as, I  have  passed  as  much  as  eight  consecutive  hours  in  a  blind  without 
undue  fatigue;  and,  it  may  be  added  that,  although  I  was  in  an  open 
field  only  twenty  feet  from  a  Meadowlark's  nest,  the  birds  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  my  proximity.* 

H(AD  to  Identify  Birds. — Whether  your  object  be  to  study  birds  as  a 
scientist  or  simply  as  a  lover  of  Nature,  the  first  step  is  the  same — ^you 
must  learn  to  know  them.  This  problem  of  identification  has  been 
given  up  in  despair  by  many  would-be  ornithologists.  We  can  neither 
pick,  press,  net,  nor  impale  birds;  and  here  the  botanist  and  the  ento- 
molof^  have  a  distinct  advantage.  Even  if  we  have  the  desire  to 
resort  to  a  gun,  its  use  is  not  always  posdble.  But  with  patience  and 
practice  the  identification  of  birds  is  comparatively  an  easy  matter, 
and  in  the  end  you  will  name  them  with  surprising  ease  and  certainty. 
There  is  generally  more  character  in  the  flight  of  a  bird  than  there  is 
in  the  gait  of  a  man.  Both  are  frequently  indescribable  but  perfectly 
diagnostic,  and  you  learn  to  recognize  bird  friends  as  you  do  human 
ones — by  experience. 

If  you  confine  your  studies  to  one  locality,  probably  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  species  described  in  this  volume  will  come  within  the 
field  of  your  observation.  To  aid  you  in  learning  which  species  should 
be  included  in  this  third,  the  paragraphs  on  Range  are  followed  by  a 
statement  of  the  bird's  standing  at  several  localities  distributed  through- 
out the  Eastern  United  States.  Take  the  list  of  birds  from  the  point 
nearest  your  home  as  an  index  of  those  you  may  expect  to  find.  This 
may  be  abridged  for  a  given  season  by  considering  the  times  of  the 
year  at  which  a  bird  is  present.  Often  you  can  secure  a  published  list 
of  the  birds  of  your  state,  county,  or  immediate  vicinity,  and  publica- 
tions of  this  nature  are  of  such  exceptional  value  and  interest  to  the 
local  student  that  a  list  of  the  more  important  ones  has  been  prepared 
as  an  appendix  to  this  edition  of  the  "Handbook.'' 

After  this  slight  preparation,  you  may  take  to  the  field  with  a  much 
clearer  understanding  of  the  situation.  Two  quite  different  ways  of 
identifying  birds  are  open  to  you.  Either  you  may  shoot  them,  or  study 
them  through  a  field-  or  opera-glass.  (See  beyond,  under  Conecting.) 
A  bird  in  the  hand  is  a  definite  object  whose  structure  and  color  can  be 
studied  to  such  advantage  that  in  most  cases  you  will  afterward  reoog- 

*Bee  "Camps  and  Cruiaea,"  pp.  15-10. 
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nixe  it  at  sight.   After  learning  the  nazneB  of  its  parts,  its  identity  is 
Biznply  a  question  of  keys  and  descriptions. 

If  you  would  "name  the  birds  without  a  gun,"  by  all  means  first 

visit  a  museum,  and,  with  textrbook  in  hand,  study  those  species 

-vrhich  you  have  previously  found  are  to  be  looked  for  near  your  home. 

ThiA  preliminary  introduction  will  aerve  to  ripen  your  acquaintance  in 

the  field.  A  good  field-  or  opera-gjass  is  absolutdy  indispoisable.   (See 

beyond,  under  Equipment.)  Study  your  bird  as  closely  as  circumstances 

wUl  permit,  and  write,  on  the  spot,  a  comparative  description  of  its  siie, 

the  shape  of  its  bill,  tail,  etc.,  and  a  detailed  description  of  its  colors. 

In  describing  form,  take  a  Robin,  Chipping  Sparrow,  or  any  bird  you 

kno^  which  best  serves  the  purpose,  as  a  basis  for  comparison.    A 

bird's  bill  is  generally  its  most  diagnostic  external  character.  A  sketch 

of  it  in  your  note-book  will  frequently  pve  you  a  good  clue  to  its  owner's 

fanuly.   It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  descriptions  and  sketches 

should  be  made  in  the  field.    Not  only  do  our  memories  sometimes 

deceive  us,  but  we  really  see  nothing  with  exactness  until  we  attempt 

to  describe  it.    Haunts,  actions,  and  notes  should  also  be  carefully 

recorded. 

Cven  better  than  a  description  is  a  figure  colored  with  crayons  or 

water-colorB.  It  may  be  the  crudest  outline  and  in  ridiculous  pose,  but  at 

least  it  is  definite.   There  is  no  possibility  of  error  through  the  wrong 

use  of  terms;  the  observer  draws  or  charts  what  he  sees.    Neither  art 

nor  skill  is  required.    Anyone  can  learn  to  make  the  outline  of  the 

normal  bird  figure  as  readily  as  he  can  learn  to  make  the  letters  of  the 

alphabet,  and  a  little  practice  will  enable  one  to  give  the  shape  of  bill, 

wings  and  tail,  and  even  a  hint  of  characteristic  form  and  position. 

Typical,  passerine  outline  figures  may  be  made  in  advance  in  one's 

field  note-book,  and  the  shape  of  the  bill  and  color  may  be  added  while 

the  bird  is  under  observation.   A  collection  of  diagrams  or  sketches  of 

this  kind  will  be  found  to  possess  far  greater  individuality  and  value 

than  mere  written  descriptions.   If  the  sketch  cannot  be  completed,  if 

essential  details  are  lacking,  it  is  obvious  that  the  subject  has  not  been 

seen  with  that  definiteness  upon  which  satisfactory  field  identification 

should  rest.  With  this  description  or  sketch  you  may  now  proceed  to 

use  the  'Keys'  as  explained  on  an  earlier  page. 

How  Birds  Are  Named. — Nine  years  have  passed  since  an  actually 
new  spedee  of  bird  was  discovered  in  North  America,  while  no  new 
eastern  North  American  bird  has  been  found  for  twenty-five  years.  It 
is  extremely  doubtful,  therefore,  if  from  our  Mexican  boundary  to  the 
Arctic  Oo^m  there  remains  a  single  unknown  species  of  bird.  Of  geo- 
graphical races,  or  climatic  varieties  or  subspecies,  a  gradually  decreas- 
ing number  will  be  described  from  at  least  western  North  America 
for  years  to  come,  but  in  eastern  North  America  we  have  practically 
reached,  if  indeed  we  have  not  passed,  the  point  where  such  forms  may 
be  profitably  named. 

The  bird  student  in  this  area  may  be  reasonably  certain,  thereforet 
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that  every  bird  he  sees  has  a  name,  and  in  the  precedmg  section  having 
suggested  ways  in  which  this  name  may  be  learned,  the  somewhat 
obscure  detaiLs  of  nomenclature  may  be  made  clearer  by  explaining 
how  the  bird  got  it.  In  doing  so  I  draw  freely  from  a  similar  effort  in 
the  "Color  Key  to  North  American  Birds." 

Birds  have  two  kinds  of  names.  One  is  a  common,  vernacular  or 
popular  name;  the  other  is  a  technical  or  scientific  name.  The  first 
is  usually  given  to  the  living  bird  by  the  people  of  the  country  it  in- 
habits. The  second  is  applied  to  specimens  of  birds  by  ornithologists 
who  classify  them.  Conunon  names  in  their  origin  and  use  know  no 
law.  Techiucal  names  are  bestowed  under  the  system  of  binomial 
nomenclature  established  by  linneus  in  1758,  and  their  formation 
and  adoption  are  governed  by  certain  definite,  generally  accepted  rules. 
The  Linnsean  system,  as  it  is  now  employed  by  most  ornithologists, 
provides  that  a  bird,  in  addition  to  b^g  grouped  in  a  certain  Order, 
Family,  etc.,  shall  have  a  generic,  a  specific,  and,  often,  a  subspecific 
name  which,  together,  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  other  animal. 

Generally  speaking,  Orders  and  Families  are  based  on  skeletal, 
muscular,  and  visceral,  or  what  may  be  termed  internal  characters; 
while  genera  are  based  on  the  form  of  bill,  wings,  feet  and  tail,  and 
sometimes  on  pattern  of  markings,  and  species  and  subspecies  on  color 
and  size,  or  external  characters.  Thus,  all  the  members  of  an  Order 
agree  in  major  internal  characters;  those  of  a  Family  fuHher  agree  in 
minor  internal  characters;  those  of  a  Genus,  in  addition,  resemble  one 
another  in  external  characters,  while  species  and  subspecies  differ  only 
in  color  and  in  size. 

Frequently  it  happens  that  a  bird  may  possess  some  of  the  char- 
acters of  one  group  in  connection  with  some  of  the  characters  of  another 
group,  and  such  birds,  collectively,  create  intergrading  groups  known 
as  Suborders,  Subfamilies,  Subgenera,  or  Subspecies.  With  the  last, 
the  student  is  especially  concerned  since  they  figure  in  the  name  by 
which  a  bird  is  known. 

In  pre-Darwinian  days  it  was  generally  believed  that  a  species  was 
a  distinct  creation  whose  characters  did  not  vary  from  a  certain  type. 
But  in  later  years  comparison  of  many  specimens  of  a  species  from 
throughout  the  region  it  inhabits,  shows  that  specimens  from  one  part 
of  a  bird's  range  may  differ  in  size  and  color,  or  both,  from  those  taken 
in  another  part  of  its  range.  At  intervening  localities,  however,  inter- 
mediate specimens  will  be  found  connecting  the  extremes.  (See  beyond, 
under  Color  and  Climate.). 

Variations  of  this  kind  are  termed  geographic,  racial  or  subspecific 
and  the  birds  exhibiting  them  are  known  as  subspedes.  In  naming 
them,  a  third  name,  or  trinomial  is  employed,  and  the  possession  of 
such  a  name  indicates,  at  once,  that  the  bird  is  a  geographic  or  racial 
representative  of  a  species  with  one  or  more  representatives  of  which 
it  intergrades. 

In  illustration  let  us  now  trace  the  history  of  a  trinominal  designa- 
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tion;  for  example,  that  of  our  Robin,  Planesticus  migraionua  mxQror 
toritts  (Linn.).  The  first  account  of  this  bird  appears  in  Catesby  (1731) 
and  it  was  later  classified  by  linnseus  in  the  twelfth  edition  (1766)  of  his 
epoch-making  ''Systema  Naturse"  as  Tta^us  migraloriiLs,  By  this  name 
the  Robin  or  'Migratory  Thrush'  was  known  for  over  one  hundred 
years,  when  that  finer  discrimination,  which  has  increasingly  character- 
ized systematic  ornithology,  showed  that  the  genus  Turdus  of  lin- 
JiSdUB  contained  species  which,  in  the  light  of  this  more  modem  view, 
were  generically  separable,  llie  type  of  the  genus  having  been  deter- 
mined to  be  Turdu8  viscivonu  linn.,  the  Mistle  Thrush  of  Europe, 
the  name  Tunhu  was  restricted  to  that  bird  and  its  congeneric  allies, 
and  the  genus  Merula  of  Leach  was  accepted  for  our  Robin  and  the 
species  with  which  it  is  generically  related.  The  bird's  name  then  became 
Menda  migrataria  (Linn.),  the  termination  of  the  spedfic  name  being 
changed  from  tu  to  a  in  order  that  it  might  conform  to  the  gender  of 
the  generic  name  ^th  which  it  was  associated;  and  the  parentheses 
enclosing  the  abbreviation  for  the  name  of  Linnseus,  indicating  that 
while  Limueus  described  the  species  migratoria,  he  did  not  place  it  in 
the  genus  Menda, 

Now,  by  one  of  those  unfortunate  coincidences  which  have  done  so 
much  to  create  confusion  in  zodlogical  nomenclature,  it  was  discovered, 
in  1907,  that  the  generic  name  Merula  of  Leach  was  'preoccupied'  by 
the  Merula  of  Koch,  proposed  by  the  latter  for  a  genus  of  Starlings,  and, 
under  the  ruling  of  the  'Law  of  Priority,'  the  name  Merula  could  there- 
fore no  longer  be  applied  to  the  Robin  and  its  congeners,  and  the  next 
avulable  name  proved  to  be  Planeelicue  of  Bonaparte.  There  the  case 
stands,  though  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  in  some  obscure  pub- 
Ucation  Pkmeeticus  itself  may  be  found  to  be  preoccupied  or  perhaps 
antedated  by  some  other  name  proposed  before  that  of  Bonaparte. 
Such  cases,  however,  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  rigid  enforcement 
of  now  universally  accepted  laws  of  zodlogical  nomenclature,  which, 
if  they  had  been  in  existence  and  observed  from  the  time  of  lannseus, 
would  have  prevented  these  seemingly  unnecessary  changes  in  the 
technical  names  of  animals.  Each  change,  however,  means  the  discovery 
of  an  error,  and  brings  us  nearer  to  that  stability  in  names  which  some 
day  we  shall  unquestionably  reach. 

So  much  for  the  Robin's  generic  designation.  Passing  now  to  its 
specific  name,  migralariuSy  which  being  again  associated  with  a  masculine 
generic  name  resumes  its  original  termination  of  ua,  this  name  was 
applied  to  the  bird  throughout  its  entire  North  American  range  imtil 
1877,  when  Ridgway  proposed  the  name  propinquus  for  the  Robin  of 
western  North  America  on  the  ground  that  in  this  race  the  outer  tail- 
feather  had  little  or  no  white,  and  on  other  characters,  and  this  western 
bird,  after  sharing  the  various  generic  experiences  of  our  eastern  form, 
is  now  known  as  Planeaticus  migraionue  propinquus  (Ridgw.). 

After  the  recognition  of  a  western  race  of  the  Robin  under  a  trino- 
mial name,  it  would  be  obviously  inconsistent  to  apply  a  binomial  to 
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our  eastern  bird,  the  former  being  no  more  a  subspecies  of  the  latter, 
than  the  latter  is  of  the  former.  In  other  words,  to  continue  to  apply 
only  generic  and  specific  names  to  the  Elastem  Robin  would  imply  that 
it  was  a  species,  while  the  use  of  a  trinomial  for  the  Western  Robin 
would  imply  that  it  was  a  subspecies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  that 
there  is  but  one  species  of  true  Robin  in  North  America,  consequently, 
in  accordance  with  the  logical  and  now  generally  accepted  method, 
we  apply  to  that  species  the  name  Planesticus  migratoriuSf  and  this  is 
equally  applicable  to  Robins  from  the  West  and  from  the  East.  The 
eastern  subspecies  is,  therefore,  known  by  the  trinomial  Planesiicus 
migratoriua  migratorius,  the  western  subspecies  by  the  exact  nomencla- 
tural  equivalent,  PlanesUcus  migratcrius  propinquus,  and  the  more 
recently  described  small,  pale  Southern  Robin,  as  Planesticus  migra- 
iaritu  achrustenta.  Thus  we  have  one  Robin  which  is  represented  by 
three  subspedes.  It  may  be  asked,  why  give  names  to  these  geograph- 
ical races?  Why  not  call  Eastern,  Western  and  Southern  Robins  by 
one  name  without  regard  to  their  climatic  variations?  To  which  it 
may  be  replied,  that  subspecies  often  differ  more  from  each  other  than 
do  species.  For  example,  it  would  clearly  be  inadvisable  to  apply  the 
same  name  to  the  small,  pale  Song  Sparrow  of  Arizona,  and  the  large 
dark  Song  Sparrow  of  Alaska.  (See  figures  beyond.)  Seen  without 
the  connecting  forms  from  the  intervening  regions  and  they  apparently 
are  specifically  distinct,  but  the  application  to  each  of  a  subspecific 
name,  or  trinomial,  not  only  indicates  that  they  are  different,  but  it 
shows  also  that  they  are  representative  forms  which  are  joined  by  a 
series  of  intergrades;  a  contribution  of  the  first  importance  to  the  study 
of  evolution. 

For  much  the  same  reason,  we  should  recognize  by  name  those 
birds,  which,  like  the  Robin,  show  lees  pronounced  climatic  variations. 
Here  we  have  species  in  the  earliest  stages  of  development  from  a 
common  ancestor,  and  in  naming  them  we  are,  in  effect,  giving  'a  handle 
to  the  fact'  of  their  evolution  by  environment.  The  study  of  the  distri- 
bution and  migration  of  birds  and  the  mapping  of  natural  life-areas  are 
also  intimately  connected  with  this  recognition  by  name  of  geographical 
variations. 

Since  it  is  evident  that  a  species  may  vary  much  or  little  according 
to  ■  the  extent  of  its  range,  the  governing  conditions,  and  its  tendency 
to  rei^x>nd  to  them,  no  fixed  rule  can  be  drawn  which  shall  state  just 
what  degrees  of  difference  are  deserving  a  name.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  in  some  cases  ornithologists  do  not  agree  upon  the  validity  of  a 
bird's  claims  to  subspecific  rank.* 

In  North  America,  however,  questions  of  this  kind  are  referred  to 
a  Committee  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union,  and  its  decisions 
establish  a  nomenclature  which  is  accepted  as  the  standard  by  other 
American  ornithologists  and  which  is  adopted  in  this  volume. 

Finally,  the  student  should  be  warned  not  to  permit  this  matter  of 

«See  Allen.  Auk,  1890.  pp.  1-9. 
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names  to  have  an  undue  aigmficanee.  A  apeeieB  k  not  an  entity  or 
distinct  creation,  but  merely  one  fink  in  the  dtain  of  bird-fife,  whidi, 
because  oi  the  loss  oi  the  adjoining  fink  or  finks,  a|)peara  to  stand  by 
itself.  NordioukibeaUowhimsdf  to  think  of  a  subspecies  as  materially 
different  from  the  spedes  whkh.  it  represents,  simply  because  it  has 
rec^ved  a  distinctive  name.  Nomenclature  gives  undue  wmpKMMi 
to  differences,  whereas,  it  is  ecpiaUy  important  to  #mph^f^  resem- 
blances. 

The  Equipment  of  the  Field  Student 

The  Glass 

Nots-books  and  Jaynuds 
The  Observation  Blind 
Phoioffrapkic  (h^fU 
CoUedor's  OuifiL 

Glass. — A  good  field-f^ass  is  necessary ,  not  alone  as  an  aid  in  identify* 
ing  birds,  but  in  observing  their  actions.  When  one  is  working  in  fields 
and  woods  where  the  birds  are  comparatively  near,  a  low-power  glass 
with  good  illumination  can  be  used  more  quickly  and  to  better  advantage 
than  the  higher-power  glasses  which  require  more  frequent  adjustment 
of  focus,  with  consequent  loss  of  time.  But  on  the  shore,  or  over  the 
water,  where  birds  are  seen  at  great  distances  and  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  light,  the  high-power  glasses  are  much  more  serviceable. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  magnification  which  can  be  used 
effectively;  the  S-power  prism  binocular  of  any  one  of  half-a-dosen 
makes  proving,  in  practice,  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  bird  student's 
needs.  Beyond  this  power,  the  increased  precision  required  in  focussing, 
and  the  need  for  greater  steadiness  when  in  use,  do  not  compensate 
one  for  the  larger  sise  of  the  image  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  For  a  low- 
power  glass  I  know  of  none  better  than  the  Lemaire  pocket  field-glass, 
which  has  a  magnification  of  about  four  diameters. 

Note-Books  and  Journals, — ^The  necessity  for  a  weU-kept  journal 
and  full  field-notes  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged.  Specimens  may  be 
dupficated,  but  no  one  can  ever  see  with  your  eyes.  Do  not  trust  your 
memory — a  willing  servant  too  frequently  imposed  on.  It  may  receive 
and  retain  one  impression  clearly,  but  as  others  are  added  the  earlier 
ones  lose  their  distinctness  or  become  entirely  effaced. 

The  system  adopted  for  recording  notes  should  be  simple  to  keep 
and  easy  of  reference.  In  the  field,  I  use  a  pocket  note-book  arranged 
to  hold  perforated  leaves.  In  such  a  book  one  enters  descriptions  of 
birds'  appearance  and  of  their  calls  and  song,  and  other  memoranda 
which  it  is  desired  to  commit  at  once  to  writing.  No  leaf  should  contain 
notes  relating  to  more  than  one  species,  and  the  leaves,  properly  headed, 
may  then  be  filed  for  reference,  either  alphabetically,  or  according  to 
the  classification  of  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union. 
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For  a  journal  I  use  a  collie  lecture  note-book,  also  arranged  to 
hold  perforated  loose  leaves,  which  measure  6}  by  8|  inches.  The  first 
half-dosen  leaves  (others  can  be  inserted  when  needed)  should  be 
ruled  in  small  squares,  leaving  a  space  wide  enough  to  enter  birds' 
names  at  the  left-hand  page,  with  only  horizontal  lines.  A  portion  of 
such  a  page  is  appended: 


Date 

Locality 

Weather 

Temperature 

Wind 

Start 

Return 

Remarks 

Bluebird 



After  returning  from  the  field,  I  enter  on  these  roll-call  sheets  a 
record  of  weather,  temperature,  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  route, 
time  of  starting  and  returning  and  incidental  observations  on  the 
blooming  of  flowers,  appearance  of  certain  insects,  calling  of  frogs,  etc. 

After  filling  in  these  preliminary  data,  I  write  after  the  name  of 
each  bird  either  the  exact  or  approximate  number  of  individuals  seen, 
or  else  the  letters  "A.,"  "C,"  or  "T.C.,"  meaning  abundant,  common, 
or  tolerably  oonmion.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  ''s''  if  the  bird  is  in 
song,  or  "calls"  if  it  is  simply  heard  Cfdling.  The  possibilities  of  abbre- 
viation are  unlimited,  but  use  no  abbreviation  which  is  not  fully 
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explained.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  record  of  some  length  oonoeming  a 
certain  qpedes,  place  a  crosB  or  asterisk  in  its  square.  This  refers  to 
your  journal  of  the  same  date  which  is  entered  on  the  horisontally 
ruled  sheets  following  those  used  for  the  roU-caU. 

Read  from  left  to  right,  such  a  roll-call  gives  in  a  gn^ihic,  condensed 
form  the  standing  of  a  species  during  the  period  of  observation.  Read 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  it  gives,  in  an  easily  comparable 
way,  the  complete  record  of  each  day,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  becomes 
an  index  to  the  bird-notes  in  the  journal,  which  follows. 

To  prevent  needlessly  multiplying  these  roll-call  sheets,  the  series 
of  birds'  names  should  be  made  to  last  at  least  during  an  entire  season. 
To  this  end  do  not  completely  fill  the  rigfU''hand  page,  but  when  you 
have  used  all  of  it  but  a  space  equal  in  width  to  the  space  occupied  by 
the  column  of  birds'  names  on  the  left  side  of  the  left  page,  cut  this 
part  of  the  page — ^the  extreme  right — off;  the  part  remaining  will, 
when  turned  over  to  the  left,  just  meet  the  column  of  names,  and  the 
Unes  of  this  column  and  of  the  new  page  will  thus  run  continuously.  As 
before  remaiiced,  the  roll-book  should  be  attended  to  immediately  on 
returning  from  the  field,  while  your  impressions  areJresh.  The  journal 
may  if  necessary  wait,  when  a  reference  to  the  roll-call  will  aid  in 
recalling  the  day's  experiences.  Only 
one  cover,  with  clasps  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  perforated  sheets,  will  be 
needed,  and  at  the  end  of  a  trip  or 
season  the  sheets  may  be  removed  and 
bound.  This  is  essentially  the  method 
of  note-keeping  described  in  the  first 
edition  of  the  "Handbook"  and  which, 
after  seventeen  years'  additional  use, 
I  still  unreservedly  recommend. 

The  Observation  Blind,— The  ob- 
servation blind  which,  during  the  past 
ten  years,  has  met  the  demands  of 
many  and  varied  situations,  is  in  brief 
an  umbrella  opened  within  a  bag 
long  enough  to  conceal  one.  It  is 
described  in  my  "Camps  and  Cruises 
of  an  Ornithologist"  (p.  xiii)  as 
follows: 

"The  umbrella  employed  in  mak- 
ing an  observation  blind  is  known  to 
the  trade  as  a  'sign'  umbrella.  It 
agrees  with  the  normal  variety  in  size 
but  differs  from  it  in  having  a  large 
hole  in  the  center.    This  permits  a  I 

current  of  air  to  pass  through  the     -,     ,  «,. , „       .        ^.. 

,  ,.    J  .  ^         j.^1       *.     ^  .  X        Fio.  3.  The  umbrella  and  supporting 

bund — a  matter  of  the  first  import-  rods  of  the  umbrella  bund. 
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anoe  when  one  spends  hours  in  the  Httle  structure  on  beach  or  marshi 
where  it  is  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  The  'stick'  of  this  umbrella  is  a 
metal  tube  without  the  usual  wooden  handle. 

"The  umbrella  is  supported  by  two  brass  tubes  each  of  the  same 
length  as  the  umbrella,  or  thirty-two  inches.  The  larger  is  shod  with 
a  steel  point,  by  the  insertion  of  a  small  cold  chisel  or  nail-punch, 
which  is  brazed  in  position.  The  rod  can  then  be  readily  driven  into 
the  ground.  At  the  upper  end  a  thumb-screw  is  placed.  The  smaller 
tube  should  enter  the  larger  snugly,  and  should  in  turn  be  just  large 
enough  to  receive  the  umbrella-rod  which  will  enter  it  as  far  as  the 
spring  "catch.*'  The  height  of  the  umbrella  may,  thei^fore,  be  governed 
by  the  play  of  the  smaller  tube  in  the  larger,  while  the  thumb-screw 
will  permit  one  to  maintain  any  desired  adjustment;  as  one  would  fix 
the  height  of  a  music  rack. 

"If  the  blind  is  to  be  used  about  home,  a  light  denim  may  be  em- 
ployed; if  it  is  to  see  the  harder  service  of  travel  and  camp-Ufe,  a  heavier 
grade  of  the  same  material  will  be  found  more  serviceable.  In  the  former 
case  the  denim  may  be  sewed  to  the  edge  of  the  umbrella,  which  then 
has  only  to  be  opened  and  placed  in  the  brass  tube,  the  latter  have  been 
thrust  into  the  groimd,  when  the  blind  is  erected;  an  operation  requiring 
less  than  a  minute. 

"When  traveling,  it  seems  more  desirable  not  to  attach  the  walls 
of  the  blind  to  the  umbrella.  The  covering  then  consists  of  several 
strips  of  material  sewed  together  to  make  a  piece  measuring  ten  and 
a  half  feet  wide  by  six  and  a  half  feet  high.  The  two  ends  of  this  piece 
are  sewed  together  at  what  then  becomes  the  top  of  the  blind,  for  about 
two  feet.  The  unjoined  portion  below  becomes  the  door  of  the  blind. 
Openings  should  be  cut  in  the  opposite  side  for  the  lens  and  for  obser- 
vation. A  strong  draw  cord  is  then  run  about  the  top  edge  of  the  cloth, 
so  that,  before  inserting  and  opening  the  umbrella,  one  can  draw  it 
up  as  one  would  the  neck  of  a  bag,  until  the  opening  corresponds  in 
size  to  that  of  the  umbrella.  The  draw  cord  should  be  long  enough 
to  serve  as  a  guy  or  stay.  This  covering  places  less  strain  on  the  umbrella 
and  may  be  packed  in  smaller  space  than  one  which  is  sewed  to  the 
umbrella,  and,  when  in  camp,  it  may  be  used  to  sleep  on,  as  a  covering, 
as  a  shelter  tent  or  in  a  variety  of  wa3rs. 

"The  color  of  the  umbrella  should  be  leaf-green.  The  covering  should 
be  sand-  or  earth-colored  and  should  be  dyed  leaf-green  on  its  upper 
third  whence  it  should  gradually  fade  to  the  original  cloth  color  at 
about  the  center.  Such  a  color  scheme  conforms  to  Abbott  Thayer's 
law  that  animals  are  darkest  where  they  receive  the  most  light,  and 
palest  where  they  are  most  in  shadow;  and  renders  the  blind  much 
less  conspicuous  than  if  it  were  uniformly  green  or  gray.  It  is  not  amiss 
to  run  belts  of  braid  about  the  covering,  sewing  them  to  it  at  intervals 
and  thus  forming  loops  in  which,  when  denred,  reeds  or  branches  may 
be  thrust. 

"In  erecting  the  blind,  if  circumstances  permit,  it  is  desirable  to 
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place  the  'door*  towaxd  the  wind  to  inaure  better  vmtilation.  When 
the  situation  is  exposed,  an  additional  stay  or  two  may  be  required. 
If  the  camera  box  is  not  strong  enough  to  sit  on,  a  collapsible,  artist's 
camp-stool  should  be  added  to  the  outfit.  One  cannot  spend  half  a 
day  in  such  close  quarters  and  observe  and  record  to  advantage  unless 
one  is  comfortably  seated." 

Phoiograpkie  OuJ^, — ^The  camera  has  unquestionably  won  its 
place  as  the  most  important  item  in  the  field  student's  outfit;  not  merely 
because  it  mables  one  to  record  facts  in  a  graphic,  communicable  form, 
but  also  because  it  supplies  an  incentive  for  definitely  directed  study, 
by  satisfying  the  hunting  instinct  and  gratifying  the  desire  for  some 
tangible  return  for  e£Fort  expended.  Photogn^hs  can  be  made  not 
alone  of  birds,  their  nests  and  eggg,  but  of  haunts  and  of  vegetation, 
showing  its  condition  at  certain  dates  as  it  develops  in  the  spring  or 
dies  in  the  autunm. 

The  naturalist  photographer  should  seek  the  advice  and  instruc- 
tion of  some  one  with  experience;  or,  when  this  is  not  possible,  the 
books  on  the  subject  should  be  consulted.  Much  may  be  done  in  the 
study  of  nest-tife  with  a  camera  and  lens  costing  between  thirty  and 
forty  dollars.  Select  a  strong,  not  too  light,  4x5  camera,  having  a 
bellows-length  of  not  less  than  16  inches  and  fitted  with  a  trade  shutter; 
and  a  lens  of  about  7-inch  focus,  convertible  in  type,  in  order  that 
either  the  front  or  rear  half  of  the  lens  can  be  used  alone,  giving  an 
image  about  double  the  size  of  that  produced  by  both  combined. 

Such  a  camera  should  be  used  from  a  tripod,  and  under  favorable 
conditions  of  light  and  time  it  will  do  excellent  work.  It  cannot  be 
employed  to  photograph  flying  birds  or  to  do  many  other  things  which 
require  the  most  rapid  lenses  and  special  apparatus;  but,  from  a  blind, 
with  the  nest,  food,  or  decoys  to  act  as  a  lure,  bringing  birds  within 
range,  one  may  secure  an  endless  number  of  valuable  and  interesting 
photographic  records  of  bird-life. 

By  using  one  of  the  modem,  very  rapid  multi-speed,  lens-shutters 
and  guesang  at  the  focus,  such  a  camera  may  be  used  in  photographing 
birds  in  flight;  but  the  best  results  are  attained  in  this  somewhat  diffi- 
cult field  with  a  reflecting  camera  of  the  'Graflex'  type,  equipped  with 
a  focal-plane  shutter.  Satisfactory  flight  photographs,  at  close  range, 
require  an  exposure  of  not  more  than  ^ghs  part  of  a  second.  This 
necessitates  the  use  of  a  high-class,  rapid  lens  and  the  outfit  becomes 
too  costly  to  be  within  the  reach  of  many.  However,  except  under 
the  conditions  which  sometimes  prevail  in  large  bird  rookeries,  one 
can  do  far  more  and  better  work  from  a  blind  with  inexpensive 
apparatus,  than  with  a  high-priced  hand-camera  in  the  open,  while 
the  notes  on  birds'  habits  obtained  from  the  blind  are  incomparably 
more  valuable. 

Telephoto  lenses  require  too  great  care  in  focusing,  and  too  much 
time  when  exposing,  to  be  of  much  service  in  bird  photography.  Nor 
indeed  is  it  desirable  to  have  a  lens  which  too  greatly  increases  the 
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distance  from  one's  subject.  We  are  not  out  merely  to  get  birds'  pic- 
tures, but  to  record  their  habits  with  a  camera,  and  the  nearer  we  can 
get  to  the  bird  without  disturbing  it,  the  better  we  can  accomplish 
our  object. 

The  CoUector'a  Outfit, — Individual  preference  will  always  play  a 
part  in  the  selection  of  a  gun.  My  own  choice  for  general  collecting 
is  a  15-bore  equipped  with  a  0.32  auxiliary  barrel.  In  general  collecting 
in  a  more  or  less  wooded  region,  fully  80  per  cent  of  your  shots  will  be 
fired  from  the  auxiliary— or  'aux'  as  it  is  commonly  termed — while 
there  will  be  but  few  occasions  in  the  remaining  20  per  cent  when  the 
l&-bore,  if  properly  held  ( ! )  will  permit  a  specimen  to  escape. 

Crude  but  efifective  auxiliary  barrels  may  be  made  with  a  15- 
gauge  brass  shell  and  a  brass  tube  about  ten  inches  long  and  having  an 
opening  the  diameter  of  a  0.32  Ideal  shell.  Enlarge  the  cap-opening  of 
the  16-gauge  shell  imtil  it  will  exactly  receive  the  brass  tube;  stand 
the  shell  on  a  level  surface  squarely  on  its  base,  place  the  tube  upright 
in  it  with  its  end  in  the  enkurged  cap-hole  and  flush  with  the  base  of 
the  shell;  now,  using  extreme  care  to  have  the  tube  exactly  in  the 
center  of  the  shell,  fill  the  shell  about  the  sides  of  the  tube  with  molten 
lead.  When  it  has  cooled,  counter-onk  a  shoulder  in  the  base  of  the 
tube  of  sufficient  size  and  depth  to  receive  the  rim  of  the  0.32  shell, 
file  a  narrow  slot  to  enable  one  to  remove  with  an  awl  or  properly 
sharpened  nail  the  exploded  shell,  and  your  'aux'  is  made. 

A  gunsmith  could  do  a  better  job  and  give  you  a  barrel  with  an 
extractor  which  will  work  automatically  with  that  of  your  gun,  and 
such  barrels  may  sometimes  be  purchased  from  natural  history  dealers; 
but  the  one  I  have  described  can  be  made  by  any  one  and  will  answer 
every  purpose.  In  any  event,  test  your  *aux'  thoroughly  until  you 
have  learned  its  range  and  what  load  will  give  the  best  pattern  and 
penetration.  I  use  about  three-fifths  fine  smokeless  powder  with  a  card- 
board and  felt  or  leather  wad,  and  two-fifths  shot  with  a  cardboard 
wad.  In  loading  a  large  number  of  shells  for  a  prolonged  collecting 
trip,  the  wad  over  the  shot  may  be  dipped  lightly  in  liquid  paraffine, 
which,  in  hardening,  will  tend  to  keep  the  wad  from  slipping. 

Since  the  'aux'  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  birds  no  larger  than  a 
Blue  Jay,  the  shells  for  it  should  be  loaded  with  No.  12  shot.  For  the 
16-bore,  one  should  carry  variously  loaded  shells,  as  the.  nature  of  the 
collecting  directs. 

A  hunting-coat  with  large  pockets,  a  fisherman's  creel,  or  a  game- 
bag,  for  carrying  specimens,  a  bottle  of  corn-meal  for  cleaning  them, 
non-absorbent  cotton  for  ^plug^ng'  them,  stiff  paper  for  wrapping  them, 
and  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  powdered  aJum  and  arsenic  for  preserving 
them,  are  all  part  of  the  collector's  outfit. 

The  bird  skinner's  outfit,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  one  or 
more  scalpels  having  blades  with  well-rounded  ends,  and  one,  at  least, 
with  a  handle  small  enough  to  be  used  as  a  spoon  in  removing  brains; 
three  pairs  of  scissors,  one  with  short,  heavy  blades  for  bone-crushing, 
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one  with  sharp  points  and  long  handles,  and  one  of  medium  size  with 
blunt  ends;  one  medium  size,  flat-end  'eye-forceps';  thread,  pins  and 
needles.  This  outfit,  which  can  be  purchased  of  a  dealer  in  natuniJists' 
supplies  or  surgical  instruments,  can  be  enlarged  as  circumstances 
require  or  taste  directs. 

Any  cotton  will  do  for  filling  skins,  but  for  use  in  wrapping  them, 
procure  the  best  cotton  batting  that  money  will  buy.  Usually  it  will  be 
found  that  absorbent  cotton,  such  as  may  be  purchased  at  drug  stores, 
will  be  as  good  as  if  not  better  than  any  which  is  available. 

Large  birds  may  be  filled  with  exceldor  or  a  body  made  of  crumpled 
newspaper,  possibly  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  cotton. 

Rbfebenceb 
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CoUecling  Birds. — ^When  one  goes  to  a  country  whose  birds  are 
unknown  or  but  little  known,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  collect  and 
preserve  them  in  order  that  they  may  be  properly  named  and  classified, 
and  that  our  records  of  their  distribution  may  rest  on  the  tangible 
ground   of  specimens. 

This  is  the  essential  procedure  in  beginning  the  study  of  bird-life 
the  world  over,  but  once  thoroughly  done,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  repeat  it  indefinitely. 

To  say  that  one  cannot  become  an  ornithologist  without  first  having 
been  a  collector  of  bird's  skins,  is  to  confess  ignorance  of  the  advance 
which  has  been  made  in  the  methods  and  possibilities  of  bird  study. 

The  non-collector  will  possibly  never  have  that  intimate,  personal, 
first-hand  knowledge  of  specific  differences  which  has  been  gained  by 
the  man  who  has  handled  many  birds  of  his  own  killing,  nor  will  he 
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have  added  as  many  'records'  of  the  occurrence  of  species  beyond 
the  normal  limits  of  their  range;  but  in  rei^ons  whose  birds  have  been 
adequately  collected,  he  will  unquestionably  render  ornithology  a  far 
higher  service  by  devoting  himself  to  a  study  of  biographic  problems 
than  by  collecting  specimens  which,  however  much  they  may  gratify 
his  desire  for  acquisition  and  increase  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
birds,  will  add  but  little  or  nothing  to  the  fund  of  ornithological 
knowledge. 

The  student  with  some  definite  problem  in  view  is  always  justified 
in  taking  the  specimens  which  are  required  to  aid  in  prosecuting  his 
researches,  nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  objection  to  collecting 
for  purposes  of  identification;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  eastern  North  America  there  is  no  longer  need  for 
general,  indiscriminate  collecting.  No  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  can  be  required  than  the  fact  that,  as  our  introductory 
'Historical  Review'  shows,  some  of  the  most  important  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  birds  in  this  area,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  have 
been  made  by  men  who  are  not  collectors. 

There  is  no  question  of  the  destruction  of  life  involved  here.  In 
only  two  or  three  instances  has  the  collecting  of  birds  for  specimens 
appreciably  affected  the  numbers  of  a  species;  and,  as  every  one  familiar 
with  the  facts  involved  knows,  the  results  of  general  amateur  collect- 
ing are  absolutely  inappreciable.  Therefore,  it  is  the  student,  rather 
than  the  bird,  I  have  in  mind,  when  I  discourage  further  collecting 
in  regions  whose  bird-life  is  already  well-known.  In  most  cases  the 
time  which  he  can  give  to  bird  study  is  limited,  and  the  question  is, 
shall  he  devote  it  to  doing  exactly  what  ornithologists  for  generations 
before  him  have  done,  or  shall  he,  by  concentrating  on  a  definite  prob- 
blem,  do  what  no  one  has  done?  Can  he  not  well  afford  to  forego  a 
general  superficial  knowledge  of  a  large  number  of  birds,  such  as  many 
have  had,  for  a  special  knowledge  of  some  few  birds  such  as  no  one 
has  had?  For  the  real  student,  imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  research, 
there  can  be  only  one  answer  to  this  question. 

After  this  protest  against  unnecessary  collecting,  and  the  waste 
of  opportunity  it  occasions,  I  add  a  description  of  the  technique  of 
birdskin  making,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  properly  employ  it. 

Care  of  the  Bird  in  the  Field. — On  killing  a  bird,  pick  it  up  by  the 
bill  or  feet,  and  at  once  sprinkle  meal  or  dry  earth  on  any  blood  which 
may  be  visible.  When  this  is  saturated,  scrape  it  off  with  a  knife-blade 
and  repeat  the  operation  until  all  the  blood  is  absorbed.  Sprinkle 
some  meal  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  about  the  shot-holes  from  which 
the  blood  appears,  or,  if  necessary,  plug  these  holes  with  bits  of  cotton. 
Place  a  large  plug  of  cotton  in  the  mouth  and  force  it  well  down  the 
throat  to  prevent  bleeding  at  the  mouth  from  an  internal  wound.  In 
some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  also  plug  the  nostrils.  Now  make  a  cornu- 
copia of  stiff  paper,  drop  the  bird  in  it  head  foremost,  taking  care 
that  the  bill  is  not  turned  forward  on  to  the  throat,  and,  if  the  bird  is 
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not  too  laiige,  fold  in  the  edges  of  the  cornucopia  and  place  the  specimen 
in  your  bag  or  basket.  In  the  case  of  very  large  specimens — Hawks, 
Owls,  etc. — it  is  advisable  to  skin  out  the  body  in  the  field,  when  they 
can  be  packed  in  much  smaller  space. 

Making  BirdsHns, — With  proper  instruction  it  is  not  difficult  to 
learn  to  skin  birds.  I  have  known  be^^ners,  who  had  closely  watched 
experts  at  work,  make  fair  skins  at  their  first  attempt — better  skins, 
indeed,  than  the  person  who  learns  only  from  written  directions  may 
ever  make.  I  am  speaking  from  experience.  Only  too  clearly  do  I 
remember  my  own  first  attempts  at  skinning  birds  and  their  hopelessly 
wretched  results.  In  despair  I  at  last  sought  the  assistance  of  a  distant 
ornithological  friend.  In  one  lesson  he  made  the  process  so  clear  to  me 
that  I  was  at  once  enabled  to  make  skins  twice  as  quickly  and  twice  as 
well.  However,  we  unfortunately  are  not  all  blessed  with  ornithological 
friends  to  whom  we  can  turn  for  advice,  and  I  therefore  append  the 
following  directions  for  making  birdskins: 

Let  us  begin  with  a  bird,  say,  the  size  of  a  Robin:  1.  Plug  the  bird's 
throat  and  nostrils  tightly  with  fresh  cotton.  If  the  eyd^all  is  ruptured, 
pull  it  out  with  the  forceps  and  fill  the  cavity  with  meal.  2.  Lay  the 
bird  before  you  on  its  back,  its  bill  pointing  to  the  left;  place  your  open 
left  hand  lengthwise  on  it,  so  that  the  base  of  your  first  and  second  fingers 
rests  on  the  middle  of  the  breastbone;  use  these  fingers  and  the  handle 
of  the  scalpel  to  separate  the  feathers  from  near  the  end  of  the  breast- 
bone to  the  vent,  and  when  the  parting  is  made  use  the  same  fingers 
to  hold  the  feathers  aside.  3.  With  the  scalpel  make  an  incision  in 
the  skin  from  just  in  front  of  the  end  of  the  breastbone,  or  at  the  base 
of  the  V  formed  by  the  spread  fingers,  to  the  vent,  being  careful  not  to 
cut  through  into  the  abdomen.  4.  Sprinkle  a  pinch  of  meal  along  the 
cut.  5.  Lift  the  skin  at  the  front  end  of  the  cut  and  insert  the  end  of 
the  scalpel  handle  between  it  and  the  breastbone.  If  you  try  to  do  this 
lower  down  on  the  cut,  over  the  belly,  you  will  find  it  difficult  to  separate 
the  skin  on  which  the  feathers  grow  from  the  immediately  underlying 
skin  wluch  covers  the  abdomen.  Separate  the  skin  from  the  body  the 
whole  length  of  the  cut  and  as  far  down  toward  the  backbone  as  possible, 
thus  exposing  the  bare  knee.  6.  Take  hold  of  the  foot  and  push  the 
knee  farther  up  into  view,  then  take  the  bluntrended  scissors  and,  on 
the  inside  of  the  skin,  clip  the  leg  entirely  in  two.  7.  Repeat  opera- 
tions 5  and  6  on^the  other  side  of  the  body.  8.  Press  away  the  skin  as 
much  as  possible  on  either  side  of  the  rump,  and  place  the  thumb 
at  the  left  side  (left,  seen  from  above)  of  the  base  of  the  tail  or  'pope's 
nose,'  with  the  first  finger  on  the  other  side  (both  inside  the  skin)  and 
the  second  finger  behind  (above)  on  the  rump;  now  with  the  blunt 
sdssors  cut  through  the  flesh  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  toward 
the  second  finger,  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  guard  to  prevent  you 
from  cutting  through  the  skin.  9.  Stand  the  bird  on  its  breastbone, 
the  belly  toward  you,  and  with  both  thumbs  press  the  tail  and  skin 
of  the  rump  over  and  down  off  the  stump  from  which  you  have  just 
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cut  it.  10.  When  the  stump  is  free  from  the  skin,  take  hold  of  it  with 
the  right  hand  and  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  gently  press  the  skin  from 
the  body,  keeping  it  constantly  turned  inside  out  and  using  an  abun- 
dance of  meal.  11.  Soon  the  wing-bones  (humeri)  will  appear.  Clip 
them  ofif  at  either  side  close  to  the  body,  and  resume  skinning  as  before. 
12.  The  skin  will  slip  easily  over  the  neck,  and  you  will  then  meet 
with  an  obstruction  in  the  head.  13.  Work  the  skin  carefully  over  the 
head,  using  the  tips  of  the  first  two  fingers  of  either  hand,  placing  the 
thumbs  as  a  brace  farther  forward  over  the  eyes.*  14.  Pull  the  ears 
carefully  from  their  sockets.  15.  The  eyes  will  now  appear;  carefully 
cut  the  membrane  joining  the  skin  and  eyeball,  making  the  incision 
as  far  back  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  cutting  the  skin,  which  should 
be  pulled  forward  imtil  it  is  entirely  free  of  the  eyeball.  16.  Remove 
the  eyes  with  the  forceps.  17.  With  the  sharp-pointed  scissors  make 
an  incimon  directly  across  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  inside  the  branches  of 
the  lower  mandible,  just  back  of  the  skin,  and  below  the  eye-sockets. 
18.  With  the  sharp-pointed  scissors  make  incisions  from  either  end  of 
this  cut  back  along  the  branches  of  the  lower  mandible  through  the 
base  of  the  skull  on  either  side  of  the  neck  at  its  junction  with  the 
skull.  19.  Connect  these  cuts  by  a  fourth,  which  passes  through  the 
base  of  the  skuU  just  above  the  neck,  and  pull  the  body  and  neck  from 
the  skull.  20.  Scoop  out  what  brains  remain  with  the  handle  of  the 
scalpel.  21.  Pull  the  end  of  the  wingbone  (humerus)  inward,  skinning 
the  feathers  off  the  bones  of  the  forearm  (radius  and  ulna),  and  remove 
the  flesh.  22.  Do  the  same  thing  for  the  legs,  but,  after  cleaning,  do 
not  in  either  case  pull  the  bones  back.  23.  Remove  as  much  flesh  as 
possible  from  the  base  of  the  tail,  including  the  oil-gland  at  the  base 
of  the  tail  above.  24.  Hold  the  skin  over  the  arsenic  and  alum  box, 
and  with  a  bit  of  fluffy  cotton  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  held  in  the  forceps, 
dust  it  thoroughly  with  the  poison,  giving  sin  extra  allowance  to  the 
base  of  the  tail  and  bones  of  the  skull,  wings,  and  legs.  25.  Pull  the 
legs  back  into  place.  26.  Place  a  fluff  of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  wire 
and  roll  it  into  a  firm,  smooth  ball,  placing  one  in  each  eye-socket. 
27.  Coax  the  skin  back  over  the  head,  using  the  first  two  fingers  of 
each  hand  and  placing  the  thumbs  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  When  the 
tip  of  the  bill  appears  through  the  feathers,  use  the  fingers  outside,  on 
the  feathers,  pressing  the  skin  back  over  the  head,  and  keeping  the 
thumbs  in  the  same  position.  When  the  bill  is  free,  take  it  with  the 
right  hand,  and  use  the  fingers  of  the  left  to  urge  the  skin  over  the  skull, 
being  careful  to  get  it  in  its  former  place  so  that  the  feathers  of  the 
head  will  lie  smoothly.  28.  Dress  the  feathers  of  the  head,  particularly 
those  about  the  eye.  29.  Take  hold  of  the  tip  of  the  bill  and  shake 
the  skin  gently  but  vigorously  to  aid  in  settling  the  plumage.  30.  Lay 
the  skin  on  its  back,  the  bill  pointing  from  you,  and  turn  back  the 

*In  large-beaded  birds,  like  Ducks  and  Woodpeckers,  tbia  is  impossible,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  slit  tbe  skin  down  tbe  back  of  tbe  neck  and  puab  the  skull  tbrough 
the  opening. 
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feaftlm  about  tlie  openii«  on  tbe  bd(f.  31.  SeetiiaiikB 
fie  Ibfc  on  the  boek  of  tbe  ridn,  with  their  endi  toiidiii«  eeeh  olhsr.^ 
32.  Take  •  bit  of  fluffy  oottoo,  praaa  it  UgkOff  togeUier,  and  draw  out 
one  end  to  f onn  •  nedc  When  rcVfamri  from  your  gnap  thia  ootton 
body  flhodki  be  but  fittle  larger  than  the  body  you  have  nmoved  from 
theflkin.  33.  Take  the  end  of  the  um^  with  the  f oioepa  and  inaot  it 
gently  into  the  neck  of  the  ridn,  working  the  akin  down  onto  it  In  order 
to  avoki  stretdung  the  neek,  until  the  pointa  of  the  foroepa  appear 
in  the  mouth,  then  hoU  the  ootton  there  and  withdraw  the  foroepa. 
34.  CaniuBy  fit  the  ootton  body  into  the  akin.  35.  Put  one  or  two 
atitdiea  in  the  incjeion  on  the  beDy.  36.  Aaoertain  the  aez  of  the  bird 
(aee  beyond).  37.  CSraea  the  le^  mm^  *^  the  point  of  inteneetion 
attach  •  label  (aee  beyond).  38.  Squeeae  the  wing-bonea  together 
until  yon  fed  the  tqia  of  your  fingers  meet  OTer  the  bird'abaK^  39  Pre* 
pare  •  aheet  of  ootton  about  five  incfaee  square  and  aa  thin  aa  you  ean 
make  it;  lay  the  bird  on  this  on  its  ri^t  aide,  the  bill  pointing  to  your 
rigtithaiML  40.  Put  the  left  wing  in  place  and  dreae  the  feathen  about 
it.  41.  Take  hoU  of  the  aheet  of  oottoD,  and  turn  the  bird  OTer  in  it  in 
order  that  you  may  dreae  the  ri^t  wing.  42.  Ron  the  bird  on  to  ita 
belly,  hokihif  the  wings  in  poation  with  the  thumb  and  fiiat  finger 


Vn,  4.  A  complttod  binhldn  (rednoad). 

of  the  left  hand,  and  with  the  ri^t  hand  bring  the  tips  of  the  wing- 
feathen  into  thdr  proper  place  over  the  back.  43.  Roll  the  bird  back 
on  to  ita  back,  the  bill  pointing  to  your  right  hand;  take  the  end  of 
the  aheet  of  cotton  farthest  from  you  and  draw  it  UghUy  ovto  the  bird 
to  the  side  nearest  you.  44.  Draw  the  end  nearest  you  in  the  opposito 
direction.  45.  See  that  the  feet,  tail,  and  tips  of  the  wings  are  in  their 
proper  position,  and  place  your  spedmen  out  of  harm's  way  to  diy. 

It  win  doubtless  take  you  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  to  inake 
your  first  bxidsldn.  It  wUl  probably  be  a  sorry-looking  object,  per* 
ha|Mi  miiiuB  «  head  or  tail  or  half  its  feathers;  but  do  not  let  this  dis- 


«Tlie  BKMt  diAeiilt  put  In  makiiic  a  biidaUn  b  to  induoe  the  wiiMpi  to 
Mqrthing  like  their  Batonl  podtioo  when  oloeed.  Thie  ie  beoniue  the  artifidAl  ootton 
body  ie  apt  to  f oroe  them  ovtweid  on  to  the  aidet  rather  than  on  the  6aafc,  where  thegr 


In  tlie  bird  in  the  fleeh  the  win«i  are  held  in  plaoe  by  beinc  attaohed  to  the  body; 
in  the  eldn  they  are  looee  and  hanging.  To  remedy  this,  after  drawing  the  wing-bonea 
in  to  remove  the  fleeh  from  them,  they  ahouid  be  pnehed  baek  only  far  enough  to 
enabte  one  to  eee  plainb*  the  elbow  or  bend  of  the  whig  outoide  of  the  eUn.  Thlapre- 
rmOa  the  win«i  from  hanging,  and,  to  farther  keep  them  in  plaoe,  it  will  be  well  at 
fliit  to  tie  the  enda  of  the  bonea  (humeri)  together. 
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courage  you.  An  expert  can  make  ten  birdakins  an  hour,  and  you  need 
only  practice  to  approach  thia. 

Sexing, — ^A  specinien  without  a  aex  mark  on  its  label  is  of  com- 
paratively little  value.  The  sexes  in  many  birds  can  of  course  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  color,  but  the  young  male  frequently  resembles 
the  female,  while  in  some  instances  the  female  has  been  known  to  as- 
sume the  plumage  of  the  male.  Dissection,  therefore,  is  the  only  safe 
way  to  determine  sex.  Upon  reaching  stage  36,  in  the  operation  of 
making  a  birdskin,  cut  through  the  left  side  of  the  body  from  the  vent 
to  the  neck,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  internal  organs.  Force  the 
edges  of  the  opening  apart,  and,  pressing  the  intestines  gently  to  one 
side,  look  for  the  sexual  organs,  which  will  be  found  on  the  walls  of 
the  small  of  the  back  very  near  to  the  backbone.  The  male  organs 
(testes),  two  in  number,  are  usually  dull-white,  elongate  bodies  lying 
side  by  side.  The  female  organs  (ovary)  are  composed  of  numerous 
round  bodies  lying  in  a  mass  or  cluster.  In  the  breeding  season  the 
sexual  organs  of  birds  become  much  enlarged,  and  at  this  season  the 
testes  of  a  male  Chipping  Sparrow  are  about  the  sise  of  a  pea,  while 
the  ovary  of  the  female  has  been  likened  to  a  bunch  of  grapes,  the 
largest  being  the  sixe  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  of  this  species.  After  the 
breeding  season  the  sexual  organs  decrease  in  size,  and  in  adults  in  the 
winter  and  young  birds  are  sometimes  difficult  to  find.  The  testes  of 
a  male  Chipping  Sparrow  at  that  season  are  about  as  large  as  a  small 
pinhead,  while  a  hand-lens  is  required  to  plainly  distinguish  the  ovary 
of  the  female.  The  arrow  of  Mars  (d* )  is  used  to  indicate  the  njAle  sex; 
the  mirror  of  Venus  ($)  the  female  sex. 

Cataloguing  and  Labeling, — ^Before  skinning  your  birds  you  should 
catalogue  them.  The  catalogue  should  have  columns  giving  (1)  the 
date,  (2)  your  serial  collection  number,  (3)  name  of  the  bird,  (4)  sex 
and  condition  of  the  sexual  organs,  (5)  place  of  capturo,  (6)  name  of 
collector,  and  (7)  remarks.  In  the  last  column  enter  any  notes  on  the 
color  of  the  eyes,  or  parts  which  will  change  color  when  drying,  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  and  other  notes.  In  addition  to  this  'day-book'  or 
'blotter'  some  omitholo^sts  open  a  ledger  accoimt  with  their  collection 
and  devote  a  folio  to  each  species,  on  which  are  posted  the  entries 
made  in  the  collection  register. 

Labels  should  be  of  strong  bond  pi^r,  two  inches  and  a  half  long 
and  half  an  inch  wide.  They  are  attached  to  the  crossed  legs  of  the 
bird  by  linen  thread  strung  through  their  left  end.  The  face  of  the 
label  bears  the  name  and  sex  of  the  bird,  place  and  date  of  capture, 
name  of  collector,  and  serial  collection  number.  The  label  shown  in 
Fig.  4  is  small,  but  will  illustrate  the  appearance  and  manner  of 
attachment,  llie  name  of  the  owner  of  the  collection  is  printed  on  the 
back  of  the  label,  preceded  by  the  words  "Collection  of." 

Many  collectors  prefer  to  use  as  a  field  label  a  small  jeweler's  tag 
upon  which  the  collection  number,  sex  and  date  are  written.  The 
large  label  is  added  after  the  specimen  is  dry. 
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Care  o/  a  Collection. — The  best  cases  in  which  to  keep  a  oollectioii 
of  biidskiiis  are  known  as  "Cambridge  cans."  They  are  made  of  tin, 
with  covers  which  fit  into  grooyes  lined  with  nibbw  tubing,  and  are 
practically  air-tight.  The  smaller  siies  cost  from  five  dollars  to  seven 
dollars  and  a  hatf  each,  and  can  be  obtained  of  MQller  and  Wood,  of 
New  York  Qty. 

A  wooden  cabinet  with  tight-fitting  drawers  and  door  is  less  ex* 
penave,  and  with  ordinary  care  will  preserve  q>ecimens  for  a  prao- 
tically  indefinite  period.  The  drawers  should  be  thirty  inches  long  by 
sixteen  inches  in  width.  For  birds  the  sise  <^  a  Robin  a  depth  of  one 
inch  and  three-quarters  is  sufficient,  while  drawers  four  inches  deep 
will  take  the  largest  Hawks  or  Owls.  These  drawers  will  hold  about 
thirty  birds  the  sise  of  a  Robin,  dghty  the  sise  of  a  Chickadee,  and 
eight  to  ten  Hawks  and  Owls. 

Well  cleaned  and  thoroughly  poisoned  specimens  of  small  birds  are 
not  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  moth  (Tinea)  or  beetles  (Dermegtes 
and  Antkrenus)  which  so  often  infest  poorly  prepared  or  nonpoisoned 
skins.  Naphthaline  crystals  or  camphor  gum  should  be  placed  in  each 
drawer  of  the  cabinet,  the  door  <^  which  should  not  be  left  open  need- 
lessly. If  a  ^)ecimen  falls  a  victim  to  insects,  the  better  plan  is  to 
discard  it  at  once.  If,  however,  it  is  rare,  it  may  be  taken  outH)f -doors 
and  placed  in  an  air-tight  box  with  a  few  tablespoonf uls  of  bisulphuret 
of  carbon. 

CoUeding  and  Preserving  Nests  and  Eggs. — ^The  following  quotation, 
from  the  late  Major  Bendire's  Instructions  for  Collecting,  Preparing, 
and  Preserving  Birds'  Eggs  and  Nests*  may  be  taken  as  authoritative: 
"Unless  the  would-be  collector  intends  to  make  an  especial  study  of 
odlogy  and  has  a  higher  aim  than  the  mere  desire  to  take  and  accu- 
mulate as  large  a  number  of  eggs  as  possible  regardless  of  their  proper 
identification,  he  had  better  not  bei^  at  all,  but  leave  the  nests  and 
eggs  of  our  birds  alone  and  undisturbed.  They  have  too  many  enemies 
to  contend  with,  without  adding  the  average  egg  coUector  to  the  num- 
ber. The  mere  accumulation  of  spedmens  is  the  least  important 
object  of  the  true  odlogist.  His  principal  aim  should  be  to  make  care- 
ful observations  on  the  habits,  call  notes,  song,  the  character  of  the 
food,  mode  and  length  of  incubation,  and  the  actions  of  the  species 
generally,  from  the  beginning  of  the  mating  season  to  the  time  the 
young  are  able  to  leave  the  nest.  This  period  comprises  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  part  of  the  life-history  of  our  birds."  Very 
heartily  do  I  endorse  every  word  of  this,  and  to  the  concluding  sen- 
tence I  would  add:  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  to  avoid  increasing 
our  knowledge  of  a  bird's  domestic  life  than  to  rob  it  of  its  eggs,  and 
destroy  its  home  and  our  own  opportunities  at  the  same  time.  Studied 
from  a  local  standpoint,  I  confess  I  can  see  only  two  points  of  interest 
in  a  bird's  egg — one  is  what  the  egg  is  in,  the  other  Lb  what  is  in  the  egg. 
Nevertheless,  I  can  understand  the  pleasure  attending  the  legiti- 
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mate  fomuiAioii  of  what  Major  Bendire  has  called  "a  Boiall,  tlioroui^y 
identified,  well-piepared,  and  neatly  caied  for  collection,"  which,  at 
the  same  author  adds,  "ia  worth  far  more  scientifically  and  in  every 
other  way  than  a  more  eztensTe  one  gained  by  exchange  orpurdiafle.'' 

An  egg  oollector'B  outfit  conflists  of  seveial  drills,  an  embtyo-hook, 
a  blowpipe,  forceps,  and  sdasors.  A  fresh  egg  should  be  blown  through 
a  hole  shghtly  larger  than  the  tq>  of  the  blowpipe.  Drill  the  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  egg,  and,  after  inserting  the  blowpipe  about  aoid^ux* 
teenth  of  an  inch,  blow  gently  and  steadily  until  the  contents  have  been 
removed.  Then  rinse  the  egg  thorou^y  with  water  and  lay  it  hole 
downward  on  corn-meal  to  drain. 

In  eggs  containing  embryos  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  hole  large 
enoui^  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  embryo^iooky  sdssoni  or  forceps^ 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Each  egg  should  be  marked  with  the  number  of  the  species  in  the 
'Cheek-List'  of  the  American  OmithologiBts'  Union,  the  number  of  the 
set  in  your  collection,  and  the  number  of  eggs  in  the  set.  Thus,  if  I 
were  about  to  label  my  second  set  of  four  eggs  of  the  Bluebird,  I  should 
write  with  a  lead  pencil  on  each  egg,  near  the  hole,  766}. 

There  are  many  ways  of  displaying  collections  of  eggs.  Some  col- 
lectors place  their  eggs  in  little  boxes  or  partitions  filled  with  sawdust 
or  cotton;  Major  Bendire  used  small  pasteboard  trays  lined,  bottom 
and  sides,  with  cotton  wadding,  and  divided  into  partitions  for  each 
egg  by  strips  of  cotton  wadding  set  on  edge.  It  is,  however,  very  largdy 
a  matter  of  taste,  and  collectors  generally  have  their  own  ideas  on 
these  matters. 

A  collection  of  birds'  nests  is  a  telling  object  lesson  in  the  study 
of  ornithology.  Familiar  as  I  am  with  them,  I  never  see  the  nests  of 
some  birds  without  feeling  the  most  intense  admiration  for  the  mar- 
vdous  ddn  which  has  aided  them  in  forming  a  structure  man  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  duplicate.  A  bird's  nest  in  its 
original  site  is  a  concrete  expression  of  tiie  intelligence  of  its  maker; 
for  the  foresight  displasred  in  the  choice  of  a  situation,  and  the  inge- 
nuity shown  in  the  construction  of  the  nest,  even  if  largely  instinctive 
now,  originated  in  the  intelligence  of  a  line  of  ancestors. 

Nests  may  be  collected  bdTore  th^  have  been  used,  when  the  birds 
win  generally  build  again;  or  you  may  wait  and  take  them  after  the 
birds  have  left  them,  labeling  eadi  nest  with  what  you  have  learned 
of  the  history  of  its  owners.  For  example:  Time  required  for  its  con- 
struction; whether  made  by  one  or  both  sexes;  notes  on  the  laying  of 
the  eggs;  period  of  incubation;  whether  both  sexes  assisted  in  incu- 
bation; care  of  the  young;  number  of  days  they  were  in  the  nest,  etc. 

Some  nests,  for  example  the  pendent  "baskets"  <^  Vireos  or  such 
as  are  placed  in  crotches,  should  be  taken  with  the  crotch  or  branch 
to  whidi  th^  are  attached. 

With  others  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  do  this.  Th^  shouki  there- 
fore be  placed  in  a  frame  (jf  wire  and  wrapped  about  with  fine  wire 
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tbreaiL  To  make  tbifl  f nme,  twiat  two  pieoes  of  annealed  wire,  painted 
brown,  into  the  ahape  of  a  letter  X.  About  midway  from  the  point 
of  interaeetion  and  the  end  of  the  arm,  bend  the  wires  upward  at  ri^t 
angjea.  Now  take  the  fine  hair  or  thread  wire  and  wind  it  about  the 
four  horiaontal  arms  of  the  frame  until  ita  bottom  looks  like  a  qnder'B 
web;  plaoe  the  neat  in  this  half-formed  basket,  bend  the  uprii^t  wires 
inward  or  outward  as  the  case  requires,  and  continue  winding  until 
the  nest  is  bound  finnly.  The  siae  of  the  frame  and  the  wire  uaed  in 
ita  eonstruetion  may  be  Taried  to  suit  the  neat. 
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12mo.,  244  pp.,  ills.  (ApptoCon.) 

AifBBiCAN  ObntthoijOGical  Socibtibs 

Hie  bird  student,  particulariy  if ,  as  so  often  hi4>pens,  he  be  isoUted 
from  others  of  kindred  tastes,  should,  if  possible,  affiliate  himself  with 
one  or  mc»e  of  the  ornithological  societies  in  this  country.  In  any  event, 
he  should  aim  to  secure  election  to  Associate  Membership  in  the  Amer* 
lean  Onuthologists'  Unicm,  not  alone  because  this  is  the  first  step 
toward  becoming  a  Fellow  in  this  organisation,  "the  highest  honor  to 
which  an  American  ornithologist  can  attain,"  but  also  because  he  will 
be  broui^t  into  communication  with  the  leading  bird  students  of  this 
country,  who,  he  may  be  assured,  will  never  fail  to  reqwnd  to  his 
requests  for  infimnation  or  advice.  A  list  of  the  principal  ornithological 
societies  together  with  one  of  their  official  organs  is  therefore  appended. 

Ameriean  OrmihOogiM  C^nfon.— Founded  1884.  This  is  the  lead- 
ing as  wdl  as  the  largest  omitholopcal  organisation  in  the  country. 
Membership  is  divided  into  the  following  classes:  Fellows  (limited  to 
50,  contains^  49),  Honorary  Fellows  ^mited  to  26,  contains  12), 
Corresponding  Fdlows  (limited  to  100,  contains  01),  Members  (limited 
to  100,  contains  70),  Associates  (unlimited  in  number,  contains  738). 
An  iMrd  students  are  eligible  as  candidates  for  election  to  associate 
membership.  Annual  Congresses  are  held,  usually  in  November,  in 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  or  Cambridge. 

Official  organ.  The  Avk;  free  to  all  members.  Address,  Ameriean 
OrmthokHpsts'  Union,  care  of  Uie  Ameriean  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  Yoric  Qty,  N.  Y.  (For  a  history  of  the  Union,  see  J.  A. 
Allen  in  BM-Lon,  1899,  pp.  143-148.) 

Ddawan  VaOey  Omithologiedl  CIti5.— Founded,  1800.  Organ, 
Cossmia,  published  annually.  Address,  care  of  the  A<»demy  of  Natural 
Scioioes,  Philadelphia,  Penna.  (For  a  history  of  the  Club,  see  8.  N. 
Rhoada  in  BMrLon,  1902,  pp.  57-61.) 
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Cooper  Ornithoiogioal  Ciufe.— Founded,  18©3.  Organ,  The  Condor. 
Address,  care  of  the  Univeraity  of  CaUfornia,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

UnnoBon  Society  of  New  York. — Founded,  1878.  While  devoted  to 
Natural  Histoiy  in  general,  the  active  membership  of  the  linnsan 
Society  is  composed  chiefly  of  bird  students.  Organ,  Abstract  cf  Pro- 
ceedings, issued  annually.  Address,  care  of  the  American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  Qty,  N.  Y. 

The  Maine  Omitholoifical  Society. — Founded,  1803.  Organ,  Journal 
of  the  Maine  Ornithoiogioal  Society.  Address,  Portland,  Maine.  (For 
a  history  of  the  Society,  see  J.  Merton  Swain,  Bird-Lore,  1007,  pp. 
65^.) 

National  Aeeodation  of  Audtibon  Sodf^tiee. — ^Founded,  1002.  Organ, 
Bird-Lore.  Issues  educational  leaflets  for  teachers  and  literature  re- 
lating to  bird  conservation.  Address,  1074  Broadway,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y.  (A  list  of  the  some  forty  State  Audubon  Societies  may  be 
obtained  from  the  National  Association.) 

Nebraska  Ornithologists*  Union. — Founded,  1800.  Organ,  Pro- 
ceedings, issued  at  irregular  intervals.  Address  care  of  the  University 
of  N^raska,  Lincoln,  N^. 

NuOall  Ornithological  CZu&.—Founded,  1873.  The  oldest  ornithologi- 
cal organization  in  America.  From  it  sprung  the  American  Ornitholo- 
gists' Union.  Official  organ,  occasional  Memoirs.  Address,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (For  a  history  of  the  Nuttall  Club,  see  F.  H.  Allen,  in  Bird-Lore, 
1002,  pp.  12-17.) 

Wilson  Ornithological  CZu&.— Founded,  1888.  Organ,  Wilson 
BvUetin.  Address,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

Current  Ornithological  Magazines 

The  Avk. — Organ  of  the  American  Omithologbts'  Union.  Quarterly. 
Established  as  the  Bulletin  of  the  Nuttall  Ornithological  Club  in  1876^ 
taking  its  present  name  with  the  organization  of  the  A.  O.  U.  in  1884. 
Each  volume  contains  about  500  pages,  a  number  of  half-tones  and, 
occasionally,  colored  plates.  Subscription,  S3  per  annimi  (free  to 
members  of  the  A.  O.  U.).  Address,  care  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Bird-Lore. — Organ  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  So- 
cieties. Bi-monthly.  Established  in  1800.  Each  volume  contains 
about  400  pages,  many  half-tones,  and  12  colored  plates.  Annual 
subscription  $1  (free  to  members  of  the  N.  A.  A.  S.).  Address,  D. 
Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

The  Condor. — Organ  of  the  Cooper  Omitholo^cal  Club.  Bi-monthly. 
Established  in  1800.  Each  volume  contains  about  250  pages  and 
numerous  half-tones.  Annual  subscription  $1.50  (free  to  members 
of  the  C.  O.  C).  Addrras,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

/oumaZo/^AfaineOmi(Ao2oiKcaZ  Society  .--Quarterly.  Established 
in  1800.   Each  volume  contains  about  150  pages  and  occasional  half- 
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tones.  Annual  subscription  $1  (free  to  members  of  the  M.  O.  S.)* 
Address,  Portland,  Maine. 

The  O^Jlo^.— Monthly.  Established  in  1884.  Each  volume  con- 
tains about  160  pages  and  a  number  of  half-tones.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion 50  cents.   Address,  Lacon,  m. 

Wihon  BuUeiin. — Quarterly.  Organ  of  the  Wilson  Omitholo^cal 
Club.  Established  in  1880.  Each  volume  contains  about  225  pages 
and  a  number  of  half-tones.  Annual  subscription,  $1  (free  to  members 
of  the  W.  O.  C).  Address,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


CHAPTER  m 

THB  STUDY  OF  BIRDS  IN  NATUBB , 

The  DuTBiBirnoN  or  Bibdb 

The  Miqration  or  Bibdb 

The  Voigb  or  Bibdb 

The  Nbstimq  Season 

The  Plumage  or  Bibdb 

The  Food  or  Bibdb 

Genbbal  AcnvniBB  or  the  Aduia*  Bibd 

For  one  person  with  the  time  and  equipment  essential  to  research 
in  systematic  ornithology,  there  are  hundreds,  equally  ambitious,  but 
handicapped  by  limited  opporttmity  and  inadequate  material.  To 
what  problems  can  these  amateur  students  turn  their  attention? 
How  can  they  gratify  their  ambition  to  make  some  noteworthy  contri- 
bution to  the  science  of  birds? 

Large  collections  and  museum  f adlitiee  are  within  readi  of  com- 
paratively few,  but  living  birds  are  everywhere;  even  the  Sparrow 
of  our  streets  is  worthy  of  our  attention,  and  anyone  who  can  get 
outrof-doors  has  the  opportunity  to  add  to  our.  knowledge  of  biHs. 
Indeed,  observations  <^  real  value  have  been  made  from  a  window 
or  from  an  invalid's  chair. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  present  here  at  least  an  outline  of  those 
branches  of  omiUiology  which  relate  to  the  habits  of  birds,  with  the 
object  of  suggesting  some  field  to  which  the  student  may  devote  his 
attention.  To  do'this  at  great  length,  however,  would  require  a  volume 
alone,  and  I  have  therefore  dwelt  fully  on  only  those  two  branches  of 
bird  study  which  espedally  interest  the  field  student — migration  and 
nesting — ^treating  other  phases  of  the  subject  in  less  detail. 

The  importance  of  specialisation,  with  a  definite  end  in  view, 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  Select  a  subject  for  investigation, 
or  a  species,  preferably  the  most  ocHnmon  one  in  your  vicinity,  for 
continued  observation,  and  your  studies  will  acquire  a  clumcter, 
importance,  and  interest  which  they  lacked  before.  Not  only  will  you 
pursue  your  field  work  with  renewed  pleasure  and  enthusiasm,  but 
your  researches  will  lead  to  the  reaiMng  of  publications  which  before 
seemed  unattractive,  and  your  search  for  information  will  develop  a 
correspondence  with  fdlow  students  throughout  the  country,  widen- 
ing your  horison  and  leading  to  those  delightful  associations  bom  of 
kint&ed  tastes. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  one  cannot  enjoy  an 
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•eqaaintanoe  with  birda  withcmt  a  formal  attempt  to  add  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  them.  Bird  study  may  not  neoesBarily  be  anything  so  serious 
M  a  study;  it  may  be  merely  a  recreation,  a  pastime,  even  a  ^ad,' 
if  you  like;  but  so  long  as  our  interest  in  birds  is  sufficient  to  take  us 
to  their  hagants,  or  so  long  as  the  voice  of  a  bird  cxprossos  for  us  that 
jofy  in  nature  which  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  every  human  being, 
ost  ao  long  will  it  repay  us  to  add  to  our  sources  of  pleasure  that  knowl- 
jge  of  Yxtds  which  will  permit  us  to  ''come  at  these  enchantments." 


The  DisTBiBunoN  of  Bibdb 

Fa/dan  Infiu/endng  DutriXnUion 
Paimal  Areas 

Zones  qf  the  Boreal  Beffion 
Zones  ^  the  Ausbral  Region 
FUnidUm  Fauna 

Factors  tnfiuendng  Distribution. — Possessed  d  a  spaoe-defying 
means  of  loocnnotion,  birds  are  more  widely  distributed  than  any  other 
vertebrates;  but  in  spite  of  their  unexcelled  mobility  their  sensitive 
organisations  respond  quickly  to  those  influences  which  determine  the 
distribution  of  life.  Consequently  we  find  that  while  some  species 
have  an  almost  world-wide  range,  others  are  confined  to  surprisingly 
restricted  areas.  The  factors  determining  the  boundaries  of  the  region 
inhabited  by  any  given  bird  may  be  classed  primarily  under  the  heads 
of  Past  and  Pkesent.  [FiBst  factors  include  those  great  earth-forming 
forces  which,  throu^  a  series  of  profoundly  important  changes,  have 
brought  about  the  now  long-standing  inter-relation  of  land  areas — ^in 
other  wofds,  the  world  as  we  know  it.  The  land  bridges  which  connected 
Great  Britain  with  the  Continent,  or  Alaska  with  Siberia,  and  the 
strait  which  separated  the  American  continents  at  Panama  are  factors 
of  tins  kind.  In  their  time  they  obviously  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  distribution  of  life.  Were  we  equally  sure  of  all  the  land  con- 
nections and  water  separations  which  have  existed  since  life  appeared 
on  the  earth,  we  might  hope  to  solve  many  at  present  inexplicable 
problems  in  distribution. 

Of  far-reaching  importance  also  has  been  the  evolution  of  climates 
which  this  dobe  has  witnessed,  and  which,  through  the  last  Glacial 
Period,  has  mtroduced  the  climate  under  which  we  now  live.  Reference 
to  page  57  will  explain  how  the  distribution  of  White  Pelicans, 
for  example^  is  believed  to  have  been  affected  by  such  past  climatic 
changes. 

C^mate,  of  course,  has  never  ceased  to  exert  its  influence  on  the 
distribution  of  life  and  we  find  it  the  most  active  present-day  factor. 
It  is  expressed  mainly  through  temperature,  and,  to  a  leaser  extent, 
throuf^  rainfall.  Thus  the  boundaries  of  the  three  transcontinental 
Bones  fonning  the  Austral  Region  (see  cover  map)  conform  more  or 
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less  ekMdy  to  certain  isothenoB,  or  lines  of  equal  temperature,  but  thdr 
eastern  and  western  faunal  subdiinsions  are  determined  by  the  annual 
precipitation  of  rain.  Any  factors  such  as  altitude,  exposure  in  relation 
to  the  sun,  or  proximity  to  water,  which  affect  temperature  exert  a 
marked  influence  on  the  boundaries  of  faunas  and  must  of  course  be 
considered  in  mapping  faunal  areas. 

Outside  of  purely  tropical  regions,  as  Merriam  C94)  has  shown, 
temperature  is  not  active  throughout  the  year,  but  only  at  certain 
seasons.  Merriam  has  therefore  formulated  the  following  Laws  of 
Temperature  Control:  FLret,  "Animals  and  plants  are  restricted  in 
northward  distribution  by  the  total  quantity  of  heat  during  the  season 
of  growth  and  reproduction."  Second,  "Animals  and  plants  are  re- 
stricted in  southward  distribution  by  the  mean  temperature  of  a  brief 
period  covering  the  hottest  part  of  the  year."  With  birds,  of  course, 
it  should  be  understood  that  the  southern  as  well  as  northern  limits 
of  the  breeding  range  are  here  referred  to. 

Faunal  Areae. — It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  treat,  even  in  outline, 
this  absorbing  and  important  subject,  but  for  practical  purposes,  if 
for  no  other  reasons,  the  student  should  become  familiar  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  faunal  areas  of  North  America,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the  birds  which  characterize  them.  This  is  the  study  of  faunal 
geography,  or  ao5geography,  as  compared  with  that  of  political 
geography. 

Examination  of  maps  showing  (1)  the  ranges  of  the  families,  (2)  the 
genera,  and  (3)  the  spedes  of  birds,  reveals  the  fact  that  many  families, 
genera  and  species  are  distributed,  respectively,  over  essentially  the 
same  parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  will  sJso  be  found  that  these  areas 
are  occupied  by  other  families,  genera  and  species  of  animals  as  well 
as  of  plants.  Such  areas  are  therefore  called  natural  life  areas,  and  their 
rank  conforms  more  or  less  closely  to  the  systematic  standing  of  the 
groups  of  animals  inhabiting  them.  While  the  faunal  terms  employed 
are  not  always  used  in  the  same  sense  (see  Merriam  '92,  and  AUen  '93), 
it  may  be  said  that  families  are  distributed  through  regions,  genera 
through  tones,  and  species  in  faunas. 

North  America,  it  will  be  observed  on  the  cover  map,  here  repro- 
duced by  courtesy  of  the  Biological  Survey,  is  divided  primarily  into 
three  Regions,*  the  Boreal,  the  Austral  and  the  Tropical.  The  last, 
occupying  only  the  southern  extremities  of  Florida  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, has  in  these  limits  no  zonal  subdivisions. 

Zones  of  the  Boreal  Region. — ^The  Boreal  Region  includes  three 
transcontinental  zones,  the  Arctic,  the  Hudsonian,  and  the  Canadian. 
The  first-named  extends  southward  to  the  northern  limit  of  forests, 
and  not  only  crosses  this  continent  but  is  circumpolar;  the  uniform 
climatic  conditions  of  the  Arctic  portions  of  both  hemispheres,  in  con- 
nection with  their  comparative  proximity,  being  responsible  for  essen- 

*For  detailed  ooDmderation  of  the  eharaoteristios  of  these  Regions  consult 
Merriam  '08, 
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tially  similar  faunas.  ConsequenUyy  Ptarmigan,  Gyrfalcons,  Snowy 
Owls,  Snow  Bunting^,  and  numerous  species  of  water  birds  are  found 
in  northern  Eurasia  as  weU  as  in  northern  North  America.  In  fact, 
as  Men  ('93)  has  shown,  60  of  the  65  genera  of  birds  occurring  in  the 
American  An^ic  are  drcumpolar.  The  parts  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  Sierras  reaching  above  timberline,  where,  at  the  border  of  perpetual 
snow,  Leucostictes,  the  Pipit  and  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  nest, 
should,  it  seems,  also  be  included  in  the  Arctic  zone,  altitude  rather  than 
latitude  here  giving  the  required  low  temperature. 

The  Hudsonian  zone  marks  the  northern  limit  of  forest  growth  of 
firs  and  spruces.  It  will  be  observed  that  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coasts,  as  well  as  along  the  Mackenzie  River,  its  northern 
limits  are  considerably  extended;  while  southward  it  pushes  a  spur 
down  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  with  outlying  'islands'  as  far 
south  as  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  The  Rough-legged  Hawk,  Great 
Gray  Owl,  Pine  Grosbeak,  Ncnrthem  Shrike  and  Alice's  Thrush  are 
characteristic  birds  of  this  zone. 

The  Canadian  zone  is  distinguished  by  the  high  development  of 
its  coniferous  forests.  Its  extension  southward  along  the  Alleghanies 
will  be  noted,  its  altitude  increasing  as  the  latitude  decreases.  Thus, 
where  primeval  coniferous  forests  have  not  been  destroyed,  the  Canar 
(tian  zone  appears  in  Massachusetts  at  an  elevation  of  1,800  feet  (Howe 
and  Allen),  in  Pennsylvania  at  2,000  feet  (Dwight),  and  in  North 
Carolina  at  4,500  feet  (Brewster). 

Reference  to  the  Biological  Survey  map  will  show  how  numerous 
are  the  Canadian  zone  'islands'  on  the  higher  portions  of  our  western 
mountain  systems.  Evidences  of  this  zone  should  also  be  shown  at 
least  as  far  south  as  the  southern  end  of  the  Mexican  tableland, 
where,  at  an  elevation  of  from  8,000  to  13,000  feet  in  heavy  forests 
of  pine  and  spruce,  such  characteristic  Canadian  si>ecies  as  the 
Red  Crossbill,  Evening  Grosbeak,  Junco,  Siskin,  and  Brown  Creeper 
are  represented  by  closely  allied  forms  which  breed  there  in 
abundance. 

In  addition  to  the  species  just  named,  the  Canadian  zone  is  char- 
acterized by  the  presence  in  the  nesting  season  of  the  Spruce  Partridge, 
Hawk  Owl,  Godiawk,  Three-toed  Woodpeckers,  YeUow-bellied  Fly- 
catcher, Canada  Jay,  White-throated  Sparrow,  Tennessee,  Myrtle, 
BlackpoU,  Bay-breasted,  Blackbumian,  Magnolia,  and  Canadian  War- 
blers, Winter  Wren,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,  Ruby-  and  Golden-crowned 
Kinglets,  Bicknell's,  Olive-backed,  and  Hermit  Thrushes. 

The  Zones  of  the  Austral  Region, — ^The  Transition,  Upper  Austral, 
and  Lower  Austral  zones,  as  has  been  before  remarked,  are  transconti- 
nental, but  differences  in  rainfall  separate  them  into  eastern  humid, 
western  arid,  and  Pacific  coast  humid  divisions. 

The  eastern  humid  and  western  arid  divisions  merge  into  one 
another  at  about  the  one-hundredth  meridian,  or,  approximately, 
where,  in  going  westward,  the  prairies  pass  into  the  pli^ns.    To  the 
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eaatward  of  this  meridian  the  annual  rainfall  exceeds  25  inches;  to  the 
westward,  except  on  the  Pacific  coast,  it  is  below  this  amount. 

In  the  present  connection  we  may  restrict  our  statements  oonoeming 
the  three  zones  of  the  Austral  Region  to  their  eastern  or  humid  por> 
tions,  which  have  long  been  known  as  the  Alleghanian,  rAiyJiniMi^ 
and  Austroriparian  or  Louisianian  faunas  (see  Allen  71). 

The  Alleghanian,  as  will  be  observed  on  the  mi^,  extends  at  sear 
level  only  as  far  south  as  Long  Island,  wh^e,  in  response  to  ccmditions 
which  produce  scrub  oa3c  and  pitch  pines,  it  occupies  the  southern 
portion  of  the  island,  while  the  Carolinian  element  is  restricted  to  the 
more  fertile  northern  shore. 

Grossing  northern  New  Jersey  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
the  Alleghanian  fauna  extends  southwestward  along  'the  Alleghanies 
to  northern  Georgia,  appearing  at  an  ever  increasing  altitude.  Thus 
in  western  Maryland  its  lower  limit  is  l*,20O-l,900  feet  (Preble),  in 
North  Carolina  2,500  feet  (Brewster),  and  m  Georgia  3,500  feet 
(Howell). 

The  following  spedes  are  characteristic  of  the  Alleghanian  fauna: 
Virginia  Rail,  Sora,  Bob-white,  Mourning  Dove,  Black-billed  and 
Yellow-biUed  Cuckoos,  Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher,  Bobolink,  Cow- 
bird,  Meadowlark,  Baltimore  and  Orchard  Orioles,  Chipping  and 
field  Sparrows,  Towhee,  Indigo  Bunting,  Yellow-throated  and  Blue- 
headed  Vireos,  Golden-winged  and  Pine  Warblers,  Catbird,  Brown 
Thrasher,  House  Wren,  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren,  White-breasted 
Nuthatch,  Wood  Thrush  and  Wilson's  Thrush. 

The  CaroUnian  fauna,  or  humid  division  of  the  Upper  Austral 
Eone,  reaches  the  Atlantic  seaboard  only  between  ^\nr^nia  and  south- 
eastern New  York.  Westward  it  ascends  the  Alle^umiee  to  an  alti- 
tude of  1,200  feet  in  Maryland  (Prdsle),  2,500  feet  in  North  Carolina 
(Brewster),  and  3,500  feet  in  extreme  northeastern  Cieorgia  (Howell). 
At  this  point  it  sweeps  around  the  extreme  southern  extension  <^  the 
Alleghanian  fauna  and  expands  toward  the  north  and  west  as  indi- 
cated by  the  map.  In  the  Atlantic  States  a  tinge  of  the  Carolinian  fauna 
is  present  at  least  as  far  east  as  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  and  as  far 
north  as  PorUand  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  Fishkill  in  the  Hudson 
Valley. 

dHiaracteristic  Carolinian  birds  are  Acadian  Flycatcher,  Fish  Crow, 
Cardinal,  Prothonotary,  Worm-eating  and  Blue-winged  Warblers, 
Louisiana  Water-Thrush,  Kentucky  and  Hooded  Warblers,  Qiat, 
Carolina  Wren,  and  Tufted  Titmouse. 

The  Austroriparian  fauna,  or  humid  division  of  the  Lower  Austral 
zone,  as  its  name  impUes,  occupies  the  South  Atlantic  States  from 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  Charles,  Virginia,  to  the  trofucal  portions  of  south- 
em  Florida,  thence  westward  through  the  Gulf  States  and  north- 
ward in  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  southern  Illinois  and  southern  Kansas. 
Among  its  characteristic  birds  are  the  Water-Turkey,  Louimana  Heron, 
Black  Vulture,  Ground  Dove,  Carolina  Paroquet  (now  extinct  hk  this 
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fanna).  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  Chuck-will's-widow,  Nonpareil, 
Bachman's  Sparrow,  Boat-tailed  Gxadde,  YeUow-throated  Warbler, 
and  Brown-headed  Nuthatch. 

The  Floridian  Fauna, — ^To  the  three  faunas  above  named  may  be 
added  the  Floridian  fauna,  a  name  s^yplied  to  that  part  of  the  Tropical 
Region  which  occupies  southern  Florida  as  far  north  as  Lake  Worth 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  nH>uth  of  the  Caloosahatchie  River  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  which  is  approximately  the  northern  limit  of  oocoanut 
palms.  The  spedes  which  characterise  this  fauna  are  mainly  West 
Indian  and  a  number  ai  them  are  confined  to  the  Florida  Keys.  They 
are  the  Noddy  and  Sooty  Terns,  Great  White  Heron  (Ardea  oedderUaUs), 
Reddish  Egret,  Caiacara,  Everglade  IGte,  WhiteHsrowned  Pigeon, 
Mangrove  Cuckoo,  and  Black-whiskered  Vireo. 

SUGGBBTIONB  fOB  THE  StDDBNT 

What  gromp  of  aniTnalu  is  most  widely  distributed?  Mention  Beveral 
wide-raiigin|(  flpedes  of  birds  and  outline  their  distribution.  Mention 
several  hsvmg  a  restricted  noun  on  continental  areas.  Mention  several 
which  are  confined  to  islands.  What  factors  have  exerted  an  influence  on 
the  distoibution  of  birds?  Illustrate  with  definite  instances.  Mention 
several  islands  which  were  formerly  connected  with  continents.  Compare 
their  bird-life  with  that  of  the  adjoining  part  of  the  continent  from  which 
the^  have  been  se^^arated.  Describe  tlw  probable  influence  of  the  Glacial 
Penod  on  the  distribution  of  the  White  PeUcans  (see  beyond,  under  Migra- 
tion). Mention  other  groups  of  birds  which  have  probably  been  similariy 
affected.  What  are  the  factors  now  controlling  the  distribution  of  birds? 
Compare  the  effect  of  temperature  with  that  produced  by  humidity.  What 
is  Metriam's  Law  of  Temperature  Control?  How  may  altitude  and  slope 
exposure  influence  distribution?  Compare  political  with  io5logical  geog- 
raphy. How  are  the  boundaries  of  natural  life  areas  determined?  What 
are  the  primary  life  areas  of  North  America?  Name  and  outline  the  three 
sones  of  the^  Boreal  Region  and  mention  several  species  characteristic  of 
each.  Describe  the  general  characters  of  each  sone :  toiMgraphy,  climate, 
forest-growth,  etc.  Treat  in  a  similar  manner  the  humid  portions  of  the 
Austral  Region,  and  the  Floridian  fauna  of  the  Tropical  Region,  tracing 
their  extent  in  the  map,  mentiomng  some  characteristic  trees,  plants  and 
crops  as  weU  as  birds,  and  discussing  their  general  topographic  and  dimatio 
features  in  relation  to  their  effect  on  the  distribution  of  life. 
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NoTB. — ^Discuasion  of  the  faunal  affinities  of  the  region  in  question 
will  frequently  be  found  as  introductory  matter  in  'local'  or  state  bird 
lists:  see  espedally  (in  the  Bibliographical  Appendix)  under  Georgia,  1909, 
Howell;  Illmois,  1890,  Rid^ay;  Iowa,  1907,  Anderson;  Kentucky,  1910, 
Howell;  Maine,  1908,  Knight;  Maryland,  1900,  Merriam  and  Preble; 
Massachusetts,  1901,  Howe  and  Allen;  Nebraska,  1909,  Woloott;  New 
Hampshire,  1904,  Allen;  New  Jersey,  1894,  1909,  Stone;  New  York.  1910, 
Eaton;  North  Carolina.  1886,  Brewster;  Ohio,  1903,  Jones;  Pennsylvania, 
Stone,  1891,  1894;  Dwight,  1892;  Todd,  1893,  1904.  South  Carolina, 
1890.  1891,  Loomis;  Tennessee,  1910,  Howell;  Vkginia,  1890,  Rives;  West 
Virgmia,  1890.  1898,  Rives. 

The  Migration  of  Bibdb 

Times  of  MigraHon 
Extent  cf  MigraHon 
Routes  of  Migration 
How  Birds  Migrate 
Why  Do  Birds  MigraUt 

Migration  is  the  most  distinctive  phase  of  bird-life.  Certain  mam- 
mals, fishes,  and  even  insects  migrate,  but  no  animals  approach  birds 
in  the  extent  of  their  migrations.  Wholly  aside  from  the  interest  which 
18  attached  to  a  study  of  bird  migration  in  the  broader  aspects,  as  we 
attempt  to  determine  its  origin  and  extent  and  the  various  factors 
which  govern  the  times  and  manner  of  a  bird's  journeys,  there  is  a 
fascination  and  excitement  for  the  student  in  observing  the  arrival  and 
passage  of  the  great  anny  of  feathered  travelers  which  ever  renews 
itself  when  birds 

"Part  loosely  wing  the  region;  part  more  wise. 
In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  a&y  caravan,  high  over  seas." 

To  the  nature  lover  birds  are  a  living  calendar.  "What  was  that 
sound  that  came  on  the  softened  air?  It  was  the  warble  of  the  Blue- 
bird from  the  scraggy  orchard  yonder.  When  this  is  heard,  then  has 
spring  arrived.'' 

Times  of  Migration, — According  to  the  nature  of  thdr  occurrence 
the  birds  of  temperate  regions  may  be  grouped  seasonally  as  follows: 

1.  Permanent  Residents. — Includes  species  that  are  represented 
in  the  same  locality  throughout  the  year.  In  temperate  and  boreal 
Eastern  North  America  few  species  are  permanently  resident  as  indi- 
viduals. Pos^bly  Ruffed  Grouse  and  Bob-whites  pass  their  lives  in  a 
comparatively  restricted  area.  But  the  winter  Crows,  Jays,  and  Nut- 
hatches of  a  certain  locality  are  probably  not  the  ones  that  nested  there. 

2.  Summer  Residents. — ^Includes  species  that  come  to  us  from 
farther  south  in  the  spring,  rear  their  young,  and  retiun  to  the  south 
in  the  fall.  As  a  rule,  the  first  species  to  come  in  the  spring  are  the  last 
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to  leave  in  the  fall,  while  the  later  arrivals  are  among  the  first  depart- 
ures. With  this  group  should  also  be  placed  a  small  numbor  of  what 
may  be  called  Summer  Visitants,  composed  of  birds  which,  like  the 
Little  Blue  Heron  and  White  E^ets,  after  breeding  in  more  southern 
latitudes  may  wander  as  far  as  several  hundred  miles  northward.  The 
term  Summer  Visitant  may  also  be  applied  to  Shearwaters  and  Petrels, 
which,  having  bred  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  during  our  winter, 
pass  the  summer  off  our  coasts. 

3.  Transient  VisUanta. — Includes  species  which,  nesting  north  of 
a  given  locality  and  wintering  south  of  it,  consequently  pass  through 
it  when  migrating.  Most  transient  visitants  may  be  found  at  a  certain . 
locality  on  both  their  spring  and  fall  migrations,  but  a  small  number 
occur  at  only  one  season.  In  the  Mississippi  Valley,  for  example,  the 
Golden  Plover  ia  found  in  the  spring  but  much  less  frequently  in  the 
fall;  while  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  the  Black  Tern  i^pears  during  the 
fall  migration  but  is  unknown  in  the  spring.  The  earlier  Transient 
Visitants,  for  example  the  Fox  Sparrow  and  Hermit  Thrush,  may 
remain  in  the  latitude  of  New  York  City  for  a  month  or  more,  but  the 
later  arrivals  pass  by  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

4.  Winter  Residents. — Includes  species  which  come  to  us  in  the  fall 
and  remain  until  the  spring.  Some,  like  the  Junco,  are  of  regular  occur- 
rence. Others,  like  the  Pine  Grosbeak,  may  be  abundant  some  winters 
and  rare  or  wanting  other  winters.  To  these  four  groups  may  be  added 
a  fifth  of  birds  of  accidental  occurrence. 

Let  us  now  review  the  bird-life  of  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  for 
the  year  as  it  is  affected  by  migration.  I  here  abridge  from  ''Bird-life." 

January, — ^Probably  during  no  other  month  is  there  less  movement 
among  our  birds  than  in  January.  The  regular  winter  residents  have 
come;  the  fall  migrants,  which  may  have  lingered  until  December, 
have  gone,  and  the  earliest  spring  migrants  wiU  not  arrive  before  the 
latter  part  of  February  or  early  March.  January,  in  fact,  is  the  only 
month  in  the  year  in  which  as  a  rule  some  birds  do  not  arrive  or  depart. 
This  rule,  however,  may  be  broken  by  such  irregular 'birds  as  the  Snowy 
Owl,  Pine  Grosbeak,  or  Redpoll,  which  wander  southward  in  search 
of  food.  Food,  indeed,  is  now  the  one  concern  of  birds  and  their  move- 
ments are  largely  governed  by  its  sujiply.  Snow  may  fall  and  blissards 
rage,  but  so  long  as  birds  find  sufficient  to  eat  they  apparently  are  not 
affected  by  the  weather.  Where  seed-bearing  weeds  are  accessible  there 
we  may  look  for  Juncos  and  Tree  Sparrows;  cedar  trees  bearing  berries 
often  tempt  Waxwings,  Robins  and  Bluebirds  to  winter  near  them. 
When  bayberries  are  abundant  we  may  expect  Myrtle  Warblers  to 
remain  through  the  winter.  I  recall  a  sheltered  pile  of  buckwheat 
chaff  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  which  furnished  food  for  a  small  flock  of 
Mourning  Doves  aU  one  winter.  In  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  a 
Mockingbird,  which  had  evidently  escaped  from  a  cage,  was  under 
daily  observation  from  October  to  January,  and  thrived  during  the 
exceptionally  severe  winter  while  nourished  by  the  berries  oi  a  privet 
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tree.  Food,  therefore,  rather  than  temperature  Is  the  all  impottant 
factor  in  a  bird's  life  at  this  season. 

February, — ^The  conditions  prevailing  during  January  will  be 
practically  unchanged  until  the  latter  half  of  February.  Then,  should 
there  be  a  period  of  mild  weather,  we  may  expect  to  hear  the  Meadow- 
lark,  Song  Sparrow,  and  Bluebird,  inaugurate  the  season  of  song,  and 
note  the  appearance  of  Robins,  Purple  Crackles,  and  Red-winged 
Blackbirds,  which  pass  the  winter  such  a  short  distance  south  that 
they  appear  at  the  first  sign  of  returning  spring.  It  is  probable  that 
in  most  cases  the  first  individuals  of  our  summer  resident  species  to 
arrive  remain  to  nest.   (See  beyond,  under  Nesting.) 

March, — ^While  March  is  obtain  to  witness  a  general  northward 
movement  among  the  birds,  the  date  of  thdr  arrival  is  as  uncertain 
as  the  weather  of  the  month  itself.  Continued  severe  weather  prevents 
the  advance,  which  a  higher  temperature  as  surely  occasions.  When 
ice  leaves  the  bays,  ponds  and  rivers  we  may  look  for  Dudes  and  Geese. 
When  successive  thaws  have  made  the  ground  aoit  enough  to  probe, 
we  may  expect  the  Woodcock,  ^th  the  advent  of  insects  their  enemy 
the  Phcebe  wiU  appear. 

The  weather  which  hasteus  the  arrival  of  birds  from  the  south, 
also  prompts  certain  of  our  winter  residents  to  begin  their  northward 
journey. 

AprU, — ^The  developments  in  the  plant  world,  in  early  April,  which 
are  i^parent  to  the  least  observant,  are  accompanied  by  corresponding 
but  less  noticed  activities  in  the  world  of  birds.  The  migratory  movfr* 
ment  now  gains  strength  rapidly  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month 
one  may  expect  new  arrivals  daily. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  earlier  migrants  of  the  month  are  largely 
seed-eaters,  while  those  which  come  later  are  insectivwous,  particulariy 
thoee  insect-eaters,  which  like  the  Swallows,  Swift  and  Nighthawk 
feed  upon  the  wing. 

May, — As  the  season  advances,  marked  changes  in  tonperature 
are  less  likely  to  occur,  and  the  migration  becomes  more  regular  and 
continuous.  In  February  and  March  there  may  be  two  weeks  or  more 
variation  in  the  times  of  arrival  of  the  same  species  in  different  years; 
in  May  birds  usually  arrive  within  a  day  or  two  of  a  certain  date. 
Nevertheless  the  force  of  the  migratory  current  is  still  closely  dependent 
on  meteorologic  conditions,  and  under  the  encouragement  oi  high 
temperature  may  reach  the  proportions  of  a  'wave,'  which  when  dammed 
by  a  sudden  return  of  cold  weather,  floods  the  woods  with  migrants. 
Birds  are  then  doubtless  more  abundant  than  at  any  other  season.  The 
arrival  of  ten  or  a  doien  species  may  be  noted  on  liie  same  date,  and  a 
total  of  as  many  as  144  species  has  been  recorded  by  a  single  observer 
during  one  day.  (Lynds  Jones  at  Oborlin,  O.,  May  13, 1907.) 

After  the  middle  of  the  month  birds  begin  to  decrease  in  numbers 
as  the  trannent  visitants  pass  northward,  and  by  the  first  wedc  in  June 
our  bird-life  is  composed  of  permanent  residents  and  summer 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  with  but  few  exceptioDB  the  birds  arriving  in 
May  are  insectivorous;  particularly  those  insect-eating  birds  which 
obtain  their  food  from  vegetation.  Thus,  no  sooner  are  the  unfolding 
leaves  and  oftening  blossoms  exposed  to  the  attack  of  insects  than  the 
Vireoe  and  Warblers  appear  to  protect  them,  and  the  abundance  of 
these  small  birds  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  bird-life  of  the  month. 

June, — ^Jime  is  the  home  month  of  the  year.  Nest-building,  egg- 
laying,  incubating,  and  the  care  of  the  young  now  make  constant 
and  exceptional  demands  on  the  birds,  which,  in  response,  exhibit  traits 
shown  only  during  the  nesting  season. 

A  feature  of  the  month  is  the  formation  of  roosts  which  are  nightly 
frequented  by  the  now  fully  grown  yoimg  of  such  early-breeding  birds 
as  the  Purple  Crackle  and  Robin.  When  a  second  brood  is  reared,  as 
with  the  Robin,  the  young  may  be  accompanied  to  the  roost  by  only 
the  male  parent,  but  in  the  one-brooded  Grackle  the  roost  is  used  by 
both  adults  and  young. 

July, — ^The  full  development  of  the  bird's  year  is  reached  in  June, 
and  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  July  there  are  evidences  of  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  journey  southward.  The  yoimg  of  certain  species  which 
rear  but  one  brood,  accompanied  by  their  parents,  now  wander  about 
the  ooimtry,  and  may  be  found  in  new  localities.  In  some  cases  these 
families  join  others  of  their  kind,  forming  small  flocks,  the  nucleus 
of  the  great  gatherings  seen  later.  Examples  are  Crackles,  Red-winged 
Blackbirds,  Bobolinks,  and  Tree  Swallows.  The  latter  increase  rapidly 
in  number,  and  by  July  10  we  may  see  them,  late  each  afternoon, 
flying  to  thdr  roosts  in  the  marshes. 

It  is  during  this  and  the  following  month  that  the  postbreeding 
northward  wanderings  of  certain  more  southern  birds,  notably  Herons, 
occur. 

Attgust, — ^August  is  the  month  of  molt,  and  when  molting,  birds  are 
less  in  evidence  than  at  any  other  time.  What  becomes  of  many  of 
our  birds  in  August  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Baltimore  Orioles,  for  instance, 
are  rare  from  the  1st  to  the  20th,  but  after  that  date  are  seen  commonly. 
Possibly  their  apparent  increase  in  numbers  may  in  part  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  now  in  a  measure  regained  their  voices  and  often 
utter  nearly  their  full  song.  However  this  may  be,  whether  the  seem- 
ing scarcity  of  birds  in  August  is  due  to  their  silence  and  inactivity  or 
to  their  actual  departure,  certain  it  is  that  before  the  fall  migration 
brings  arrivals  daily  from  the  north,  one  may  spend  hours  in  the  woods 
and  see  little  besides  Wood  Pewees  and  Red-eyed  Vireos,  whose  abun- 
dance may  also  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  are  still  in  song. 

After  the  middle  of  the  month  migrants  from  the  north  will  be 
found  in  increasing  numbers,  but  the  characteristic  bird'-life  of  August 
will  be  found  in  the  marshes.  There  the  Swallows,  Red-winged  Black- 
birds and  Bobolinks,  known  now  as  Reed-birds,  come  in  increasing 
numbers  to  roost  in  the  reeds,  the  last  two  with  the  Sora  Rail  attracted 
alao  by  the  ripening  wild  rice. 
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September, — ^The  first  marked  fall  in  the  temperature  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  flight  of  migrants  which,  because  of  the  denszr  vegetation 
and  absence  of  song,  are  much  more  difficult  of  observation  than  in 
May.  Birds  of  the  year,  that  is  those  bom  the  preceding  season,  will 
outnumber  the  adults,  and  in  most  cases  their  plumage  will  be  quite 
unlike  that  worn  by  their  parents  in  May,  while,  in  many  instances, 
even  the  adults  themselves  will  appear  in  a  changed  costume.  Often 
this  new  dress  will  resemble  that  of  the  immature  bird,  a  fact  which 
in  part  accounts  for  the  apparent  scarcity  of  old  birds  in  the  fall 
migration. 

In  September  more  migrating  birds  are  killed  by  striking  light- 
houses or  illuminated  towers  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year.  This 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  stormy  or  foggy  weather  is  more 
apt  to  prevail  in  September  than  during  any  other  period  of  active 
migration;  that  the  majority  of  migrants  are  yoimg  and  inexperienced, 
and  that  probably  more  migrants  pass  in  September  than  in  any  other 
month.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  statement,  however,  that  birds 
may  be  so  abundant  on  any  one  day  as  they  are  under  certain  conditions 
in  May,  when,  as  before  described,  low  temperature  checks  the  north- 
ward movement  and  causes  an  overflow. 

About  September  25  the  first  winter  residents  arrive,  and  after  that 
date  birds  rapidly  decrease  in  numbers. 

October. — Early  October  generally  brings  the  first  killing  frost, 
causing  the  leaves  to  fall  in  fluttering  showers  and  depriving  many 
insectivorous  birds  of  their  food  and  shelter.  Flycatchers,  Warblers, 
Vireos,  as  well  as  Swallows,  now  take  their  departure,  and  after  the 
fifteenth  of  the  month  few  insect-eating  birds  remain,  except  those 
which,  like  Woodpeckers,  feed  on  insects'  eggs  or  larvae. 

This  is  the  season  of  Sparrows.  In  ooimtless  numbers  they  throng 
old  stubble,  potato  and  com  fields,  doing  untold  good  by  destroying 
the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds.  Song,  Field,  Chipping  and  Vesper  Spar- 
rows may  be  found  in  flocks,  and  with  them  will  be  the  lately  arrived 
Juncos,  Tree  and  Fox  Sparrows. 

The  diurnal  migration  of  Crows  and  of  Hawks,  which  in  scattered 
companies  string  across  the  sky,  the  foraging  flocks  of  Crackles,  and, 
in  recent  years,  the  gatherings  of  European  Starlings,  are  features  of 
the  bird-life  of  the  month. 

November. — ^It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  migrants  to  come 
in  the  spring  are  the  last  to  leave  in  the  fall.  'The  bird-life  of  November, 
therefore,  closely  resembles  that  of  March.  Doubtless  this  is  because 
both  months  furnish  essentially  the  same  kind  of  food.  Thus  Loons, 
Grebes,  Ducks,  Geese  and  Kingfishers  remain  imtil  November  or 
early  December,  when  the  forming  of  ice  deprives  them  of  food  and 
forces  them  to  seek  open  water.  Woodcock  and  Snipe  linger  until 
they  can  no  longer  probe  the  frost-hardened  earth;  but  the  thaws  of 
March  will  bring  all  these  birds  back  to  us  by  restoring  their  food. 

December.— The  character  of  the  bird-life  of  December  depends. 
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largely  upon  the  mildnesB  or  severity  of  the  season.  Should  the  ponds 
and  streams  remain  open,  the  ground  be  unfrozen,  and  little  or  no 
snow  fall,  many  of  the  migrant  species  of  November  will  linger  into 
December.  They  rarely  are  foimd,  however,  after  the  middle  of  the 
month,  when  our  bird-life  is  again  reduced  to  its  simplest  terms  of 
permanent  residents  and  winter  visitants. 

Similarity  of  feeding  habits  now  brings  certain  species  into  loose 
bands  whose  movements  are  governed  largely  by  the  presence  or 
absoice  of  food.  Their  wanderings  may  lead  them  over  large  areas, 
and  our  orchards  and  dooryards  may  now  be  visited  by  species  which 
wiU  eageriy  partake  of  our  bounty.  Crumbs  and  seeds  will  bring 
Juncos,  Tree  Sparrows  and  Purple  Finches;  an  old  seed-filled  sun- 
flower head  may  prove  a  feast  for  Goldfinches,  while  bits  of  meat, 
suet,  or  ham  bone  wiU  be  welcomed  by  Chickadees,  Nuthatches  and 
Downy  Woodpeckers.  (On  this  subject  of  winter  feeding  consult  the 
publications  of  the  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies.) 

The  flight  of  Crows  to  and  from  their  roosts  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teristic sights  of  the  bird-life  of  this  season. 

This  outline  of  changes  in  the  bird-life  of  the  year  occasioned  by 
migration,  may  be  sununarized  by  presenting  a  list  of  the  commoner 
permanent  residents  of  the  vicinity  of  New  Yotk  Qty  and  adding 
chronological  tables  of  migration. 
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Bob-white,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Rednshouldered  Hawk,  Red-tailed 
Hawk,  Broad-winged  Hawk,*  Marsh  Hawk,*  Sparrow  Hawk,  Duck 
Hawk,*  Sharp-shinned  Hawk,  Cooper's  Hawk,  Bald  Eagle,*  Screech 
Owl,  Long-eared  Owl,  Short-eared  Owl,  Barred  Owl,  Great  Homed 
Owl,  Downy  Woodpecker,  Hairy  Woodpecker,  Red-headed  Wood- 
pecker,* Flicker,  American  Crow,  Fish  Crow,  Blue  Jay,  Starling, 
Meadowlark,  Song  Sparrow,  House  Sparrow,  American  Goldfinch, 
European  Goldfinch,  Purple  Finch,  Cardinal,  Cedar  Waxwing,*  Caro« 
lina  Wren,  Chickadee,  Tufted  Titmouse,  White-breasted  Nuthatch, 
Robin,*  Bluebird. 

To  complete  the  possible  winter  avifauna,  a  list  of  winter  resident 
land  birds  and  of  the  commoner  winter  water  birds  is  added. 

WINTER    RESIDENTS 

Black-backed  Gull,  Herring  Gull,  Kittiwake,  Bonaparte's  Gull, 
Old  Squaw,  Surf  Scoter,  White-winged  Scoter,  Saw-whet  Owl,*  Homed 
Lark,  Prairie  Homed  Lark,  Junco,  Tree  SpsuTow,  Pine  Siskin,* 
Red-poll,*  Snowflake,  Lapland  Longspur,*  Red  Crossbill,*  White- 
winged  Crossbill,*  Pine  Grosbeak,*  Northern  Shrike,*  Winter  Wren, 
Brown  Creeper,  Red-breasted  Nuthatch,*  Golden-crowned  Kinglet. 

*Raie  or  irregular  in  winter. 
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Arrival  of  Summer  Residents  and  Transients*  from  the  south. 

February  l&^March  10.— Canada  Goose  (April  2Q-30),  Rntail 
(April),  Scaup  Duck  (April  20-^),  Purple  Crackle,  Rusty  Blackbird 
(May  1-10),  Red-win^  Blackbird,  Robin,  Bluebird. 

March  10-20. — Woodcock,  Phoebe,  Meadowlark,  Cowbird,  Fox 
Sparrow  (April  1-15). 

March  20-31.— Red-breasted  Merganser  (May  1-10),  Wilson's 
Snipe  (May  1-10),  Kingfisher,  Mourning  Dove,  Swamp  Sparrow,  White- 
throated  Sparrow  (May  15-30),  Field  Sparrow. 

April  1-10. — Creat  Blue  Heron,  Black-crowned  Night  Heron, 
Fish  Hawk,  Purple  Finch,  Vesper  Sparrow,  Savanna  Sparrow  (May 
1-15),  Chipping  Sparrow,  Tree  Swallow  (May  15-31),  Myrtle  Warbler 
(May  10-20),  Pipit  (April  15-25),  Hermit  Thrush  (April  25-May  5). 

April  10-20. — Bittern,  Green  Heron,  Clapper  Rail,  Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker  (April  20-30),  Bam  Swallow,  Yellow  Palm  Warbler  (April 
25-May  10),  Pine  Warbler,  Louisiana  Water-Thrush,  Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet  (May  1-15). 

April  20-30. — ^Virginia  Rail,  Sora,  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Whip-poor- 
will,  Chimney  Swift,  Least  Flycatcher,  Seaside  Sparrow,  Sharp-tailed 
Sparrow,  Towhee,  Blue-headed  Vireo  (May  10-15),  Purple  Martin, 
Cliff  Swallow,  Bank  Swallow,  Rough-winged  Swallow,  Black  and 
White  Warbler,  Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (May  15-25),  Oven- 
bird,  House  Wren,  Brown  Thrasher,  Catbird,  Wood  Thrush. 

May  1-10. — Least  Bittern,  Solitary  Sandpiper  (May  15-25),  Semi- 
palmated  Sandpiper  (June  1-10),  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Black-billed 
Cuckoo,  Nighthawk,  Ruby-throated  Hummingbird,  Crested  Fly- 
catcher, Kingbird,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Orchard  Oriole,  Bobolink,  Grass- 
hopper Sparrow,  Lincoln's  Sparrow,  (May  15-25),  Indigo  Bunting, 
Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Warbling 
Vireo,  Yellow-throated  Vireo,  White-eyed  Vireo,  Nashville  Warbler 
(May  15-25),  Blue-winged  Warbler,  Parula  Warbler,  Yellow  Warbler, 
Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  (May  15-30),  Magnolia  Warbler  (May 
15-30),  Chestnut^ded  Warbler,  Prairie  Warbler,  Maryland  Yellow- 
throat,  Worm-eating  Warbler,  Northern  WatoThrush  (May  10-30), 
Hooded  Warbler,  Chat,  Redstart,  Veery. 

May  10-20. — Wood  Pewee,  Acadian  Flycatcher,  Alder  Flycatcher, 
Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  (May  20-30),  White-crowned  Sparrow 
(May  20-30),  Golden-winged  Warbler  (May  15-30),  Tennessee  Warbler 
(May  15-30),  Cape  May  Warbler  (May  15-30),  Blackbumian  Warbler 
(May  15-30),  Bay-breasted  Warbler  (May  15-30),  Black-poll  Warbler 
(May  25-June  5),  Mourning  Warbler  (May  20-30),  Wilson's  Warbler 
(May  20-30),  Canadian  Warbler  (May  25-June  5),  Long-billed  Marsh 
Wren,  Short-billed  Mareh  Wren,  Olive-backed  Thrush  (May  20-30), 

*The  date  of  departure  for  the  north  is  given  for  tranaient  viaitantB:  the  omiBsion 
of  this  date  indicates  a  summer  resident. 
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Gray-cheeked  Thrush  (May  25^une  5),  Bicknell's  Thrush  (May  25- 
June  5). 

FALL    lOORATION 

I.  Departure  of  Summer  Residents  for  the  south. 

September  1-10. — ^Acadian  Flycatcher,  Orchard  Oriole,  Rough- 
winged  Swallow,  Worm-eating  Warbler,  Blue-winged  Warbler. 

September  10-20. — ^Baltimore  Oriole,  Purple  Martin,  YeUow  Warbler, 
Chat. 

September  20-30. — Hummingbird,  Kingbird,  Crested  Flycatcher, 
Wood  Pewee,  Seaside  Sparrow,  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  Yellow- 
throated  Vireo,  Warbling  Vireo,  Hooded  Warbler,  Louisiana  Water- 
Thrush,  Veery. 

October  1-10.— Clapper  Rail,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo,  Black-billed 
Cuckoo,  Chimney  S^t,  Least  Flycatcher,  Bobolink,  Grasshopper 
Sparrow,  Indigo  Bimting,  Scarlet  Tanager,  Bam  Swallow,  Cliff  Swallow, 
White-eyed  Vireo,  Chestnut-sided  Warbler,  Redstart,  Ovenbird, 
Wood  Thrush. 

October  10-20. — ^Whip-poor-will,  Nighthawk,  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow, 
Red-eyed  Vireo,  Black  and  White  Warbler,  Maryland  Yellow-throat, 
Long-billed  Marsh  Wren,  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren,  House  Wren, 
Brown  Thrasher,  Catbird. 

October  20-31.— Phoebe,  Towhee,  Tree  Swallow. 

November  1-30*. — Woodcock,  Mourning  Dove,  Kingfisher,  Red- 
winged  Blackbird,  Purple  Graclde,  Cowbird,  Vesper  Sparrow,  Field 
Sparrow,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Swamp  Sparrow. 

II.  Arrival  of  Transients  and  Winter  Visitants  from  the  north. 

Augitst  1-15.— Black  Tern  (September  25-October  10),  Sora  (October 
15-31),  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  (September  20-30),  Golden-winged 
Warbler  (September  1-10),  Canadian  Warbler  (September  20-30), 
Northern  Water-Thrush  (September  25-October  5). 

Augwt  15-31. — Olive-sided  Flycatcher  (September  10-20),  Migrant 
Shrike  (September),  Tennessee  Warbler  (September  25-October  5), 
Nashville  Warbler  (September  25-October  5),  Cape  May  Warbler 
(September  25-October  5),  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  (October  15- 
25),  Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (October  15-31),  Magnolia  Warbler 
(October  10-20),  Blackbumian  Warbler  (September  20-30),  Wilson's 
Warbler  (September  20-30),  Red-breasted  Nuthatch  (November  1-30). 

September  1-10. — Scaup  Duck  (April),  Lincoln's  Sparrow  (Novem- 
ber 15-30),  Blackpoll  Warbler  (October  15-25),  Connecticut  Warbler 
(September  20-30). 

September  10-20.— Wilson's  Snipe  (October  15-30),  Blue-headed 
Vireo  (October  15-25),  Philadelphia  Vireo  (September  20-30),  Olive- 
backed  Thrush  (October  20-30),  Bicknell's  Thrush  (October  20-30). 

''^ottld  the  season  be  exceptionally  mild,  some  of  these  birds  may  remain  until 
late  December. 
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September  20-30.— Herring  Gull  (May),  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker 
(October  20-30),  Junco  (May  l-10),White-throated  Sparrow  (May  1-20). 
WhiteKjrowned  Sparrow  (October  15-30),  Myrtle  Warbler  (May  5-20)| 
Yellow  Palm  Warbler  (October  15-^),  Brown  Creeper  (April),  Golden- 
crowned  Kinglet  (April),  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet  (October  20-30), 
Winter  Wren  (April),  Gray-cheeked  Thrush  (October  16-25). 

October  1-10. — Bronzed  Grackle  (December),  Rusty  Blackbird 
(December),  Pipit  (October  25-November  5),  Hermit  Thrush  (Novem- 
ber). 

October  10-31.— Homed  Lark  (April),  Pine  Finch  (April),  Snow 
Bunting  (March),  Redpoll  (April),  Tree  Sparrow  (April),  Fox  Sparrow 
(November  25-DeGember  10),  Northern  Shrike  (April). 

November, — ^Pine  Grosbeak,  White-winged  Crossbill,  Red  Cross- 
biU. 

The  Extent  cf  Migration. — After  this  glimpse  of  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  of  migration,  from  a  local  point  of  view,  we  may  extend  our 
inquiry  by  following  the  birds  to  their  winter  quarters,  with  the  object 
of  learning  where  they  go  and  the  routes  they  travel. 

Generally  speaking,  the  extent  of  a  bird's  migration  is  related  to 
the  character  of  its  food;  insect-eating  birds  journey  much  farther 
than  seed-eaters,  many  of  which  travel  but  a  short  distance  south 
of  their  birthplace.  There  are,  however,  some  marked  exceptions  to 
this  statement.  The  Bobolink,  for  instance,  is  in  part  granivorous, 
but  it  winters  south  of  the  Amazon,  while  the  Golden-crowned  Kinglet 
is  insectivorous  and  winters  as  far  north  as  New  England.  Agidn,  of 
two  insectivorous  birds,  one,  the  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren,  does  not 
winter  north  of  the  Gulf  or  South  Atlantic  States,  while  the  other,  the 
Winter  Wren,  is  found  northward  to  New  England  in  winter.  Numer- 
ous similar  instances  might  be  cited,  all  indicating  that  some  cause 
other  than  food  has  determined  the  extent  of  the  journeys  made  by 
many  migratory  birds.  It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  species  just 
mentioned,  the  Bobolink  and  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  are  American 
types  of  austral  origin,  while  the  Golden-crowned  Kinglet  and  Winter 
Wren  are  European  types  and  of  boreal  origin.  Further  inquiry  will 
show  that  among  land-birds  the  migrants  which  go  farthest  south 
belong  in  the  first  class,  while  those  which  winter  farthest  north  belong 
in  the  second  class.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  extent 
of  a  bird's  migrations  may  give  some  indication  of  its  place  of  origin 
as  a  migrant. 

In  the  western  states  the  migration  of  birds  is  not  so  pronounced 
as  it  is  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  latitudinal  movement 
is  complicated  by  an  altitudinal  one.  The  migrants  of  this  region, 
which  winter  south  of  the  United  States,  pass  this  season  largely  in 
Mexico.  Comparatively  few  land-birds  go  beyond  Guatemala  and 
practically  none  cross  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

In  eastern  North  America,  not  only  are  migrants  proportionally 
more  abundant,  but  their  movements  are  more  clearly  defined,  and 
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the  journeys  of  those  birds  that  leave  the  United  States  are  far  more 
extended  than  those  oerformed  by  the  birds  of  the  western  portion  of 
the  continent. 

Of  our  thirty-nine  species  of  Warblers,  twentynseven  winter  en- 
tirely south  of  the  United  States,  twenty  of  them  reaching  South  Amer- 
ica, the  Yellow  Warbler  and  BlackpoU  having  been  recorded  from  as 
far  south  as  Peru.  The  shortest  journey  of  any  Blackpoll,  as  Cooke 
points  out,  is  3,500  miles,  "while  those  that  nest  in  Alaska  have  7,000 
miles  to  travel  to  their  probable  winter  home  in  Brazil.''  ("Warblers 
of  North  America,"  p.  15;  see  also  his  admirable  ''Distribution  and 
Migration  of  Warblers,''  Bull.  No.  18,  Biological  Survey.) 

Of  our  ten  species  of  Flycatchers,  nine  leave  the  United  States  for 
the  winter  (the  Crested  Flycatcher  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  southern 
Florida  at  this  season),  and  all  of  them  reach  South  America,  the 
Kingbird  {Tyrannus  tyrannua)  going  as  far  south  as  Bolivia. 

Two  of  our  eight  Vireos  remain  in  Florida  during  the  winter,  five 
winter  in  Central  America,  and  one,  the  Red-eye,  extends  its  winter 
journey  to  Bolivia  and  southwestern  Brazil. 

Even  more  extended  migrations  are  performed  by  certain  Sand- 
pipers and  Plovers  which  nest  within  the  Arctic  Circle  and  winter 
as  far  south  as  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America. 

Roides  of  Migration. — Lying  within  those  regions  climatically  most 
favorable  for  the  hiunan  race,  the  boimdaries  of  the  simmier  ranges 
of  most  of  our  migrating  birds  are  known  with  more  or  less  definiteness; 
but  when  they  leave  the  temperate  zone  to  enter  tropical  wilds,  our 
knowledge  of  their  distribution  is  far  less  satisfactory.  The  data  now 
available  show,  however,  that  a  field  of  exceptional  interest  awaits 
the  investigator  who,  with  adequate  information,  traces  the  routes 
of  migration  followed  by  birds  in  journeying  between  their  summer  and 
winter  homes. 

In  Eastern  North  America  some  migrant  land  birds  leave  the 
United  States  by  passing  through  Texas  into  Mexico  and  are  unknown 
in  the  southeastern  Atlantic  States  (e.  g.  the  Mourning  Warbler) ; 
others  leave  through  Florida  and  are  unknown  in  Texas  and  Mexico 
(e.  g,  the  Bobolink  and  Blackpoll  Wari)ler).  Others  still  (e.  g.  the 
Redstart),  travel  through  both  Texas  and  Florida  into  Mexico  as  well 
as  to  the  West  Indies.  There  is  also  a  route  which  appears  to  cross  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  re^on  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  though 
no  species  is  confined  to  it. 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  birds  which  left  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Florida  all  crossed  directly  to  Cuba,  but,  according 
to  Cooke  ('03),  "The  main  traveled  highway  is  that  which  stretches 
from  northwestern  Florida  across  the  Gulf,  continuing  the  southwest 
direction  which  most  of  the  birds  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  follow  in  passing 
to  Florida.  A  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of  nearly  all  the  species 
bound  for  South  America  take  this  roundabout  course,  quite  regardless 
of  the  700-mile  flight  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 
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The  obflervatioiis  of  Soott*  and  Bennettf  in  the  Tortugas  show 
that  these  islets  evidently  lie  in  a  migratory  highway,  and  we  know  as 
yet  too  little  about  the  birds  of  western  Cuba  to  be  sure  that  many 
of  the  birds  which  pass  over  them  do  not  pause  on  that  island.   But, 


Fio.  6.  Migration  of  the  BlackpoU  Warbler.  A  speciea  which  breeds  aa  far  north- 
west as  Alaska,  but  leaves  North  America  through  Florida,  and  reaches  South 
America  thxougn  the  West  Indies,  avoiding  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Dotted  area— Breeding  range.  Black  aiea— Winter  range.  Arrows — Migration 
route. 

in  any  event,  it  is  evident  that,  whether  to  or  from  western  Cuba  and 
Yucatan,  there  is  a  direct  flight  across  the  Gulf  to  or  from  western 
Florida,  and,  as  Cooke  ('05)  remarks,  it  is  this  route  which  is  followed 
by  most  of  our  migrant  land-birds  which  winter  in  South  America 
He  sums  the  matter  up  as  follows: 

*Th0  Auk,  VII,  1890,  pp.  301-314.        ^Bird-Lore,  XI,  1009.  pp.  110-113. 
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Species  that  reach  South  America  or  Panama: 

By  way  of  the  West  Indies 10 

By  an  unknown  route 7 

By  way  of  the  Gulf  of  M  exico 49 

There  is  apparently,  also,  a  small  off-shore  or  southeastward  flight 
to  the  eastward  of  Florida  leading  into  and  through  the  Bahamas, 
and  possibly  even  farther  east. 
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Fia.  ft.  Migration  of  the  Mourning  Warbler.  A  spedeB  which  breeds  as  far 
northeast  as  Nova  Scotia,  but  migrates  southwestward,  reaching  South  America 
through  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  avoiding  the  South  Atlantic  States  and 
West  Indies. 

Dotted  area — ^Breeding  range.  Black  area — ^Winter  range.  Anowa— Migration 
route. 

According  to  Rdd,  the  migrant  land-^irds  which  visit  the  Bermudas 
with  more  or  less  regularity  are  the  Belted  Kingfisher,  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo,  Bobolink,  and  Northern  Water-Thrush.  The  last  two  were 
recorded  by  Julien*  during  a  short  stay  on  Sombrero,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lesser  Antilles;  and  in  Granada,  the  most  southern 
island  of  this  chiun,  Wellsf  has  found  the  Kingfisher,  Bobolink,  and 
Water-Thrush. 

Possibly  these  birds  may  have  reached  the  Lesser  Antilles  through 

*Ann,  Lye-  NaL  Hxat.,  New  York,  VIII,  1864,  p.  99. 
tiVoe.l^.&  J\r<tf.ilf««..IX,188e,p.600. 
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Porto  Rioo  from  the  westward.  This  route,  however,  is  followed  by 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  birds  which  migrate  southward,  through 
Florida  and  the  Bahamas,  into  the  Greater  Antilles.  If  they  continue 
their  journey  to  South  America,  most  of  them  do  so  through  Jamaica, 
the  400  miles  of  water  separating  this  island  from  northern  South 
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Fia.  7.  Migration  of  the  Bobolink.  A  speoies  whioh  breeds  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  migrates  through  the  southeastern  United  States,  reaching  South 
Amerio  through  the  Greater  Antilles  and  Central  America. 

Dotted  area — Breeding  range.  Blaok  area — ^Winter  range.  Arrows — Migration 
route. 

America  being  evidently  no  barrier  to  such  great  travelers  as  the  Bobo- 
link and  Blackpoll  Warbler. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  coast-lines,  mountain 
chains,  and  the  larger  river  valleys,  appear  to  be  followed  by  birds 
in  their  migrations;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
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highway  of  migration  which  crossefl  the  southern  Alleghanies  from 
northwest  to  southeast.  This  is  evidently  followed  by  Kirtland's 
Warbler,  which  nests  in  northern  Michigan  and  winters  in  the  Bahamas, 
and  it  brings  to  our  southeast  Atlantic  Coast,  with  more  or  less  regular- 
ity, birds  which  are  practically  unknown  in  our  North  Atlantic  States. 


Fio.  8w    Afigration  of  the  Redstart.    A  species  which  breeds  throughout  the 

SBAter  part  of  temperate  North  America,  ana  migrates  through  the  West  Indies, 
ezico  and  Central  America. 

Dotted  area — Breeding  range.    Black  area — Winter  range.    Arrows — Migration 
route. 

There  are  also  minor  routes  or  paths  of  migration  formed,  generally, 
by  favorable  local  conditions,  but  in  some  instances  difficult  to  explain. 
I  have  seen  Tree  Swallows,  in  the  spring,  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida, 
migrating  northward  low  over  the  great  expanse  of  unbroken  marshes, 
but  evidently  following  a  definite  track.  The  scattered  flocks  were 
often  separated  by  several  miles,  but  each  one  followed  in  the  wake  of 
its  invisible  predecessor  as  though  guided  by  the  marks  of  wing- 
beats  in  the  air. 
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Most  birds  appear  to  return  to  their  summer  homes  over  much  the 
same  route  by  which  they  left  them.  There  are,  however,  a  few  marked 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  Among  our  land-birds,  the  Connecticut  War- 
bler enters  the  United  States  through  Florida  and  journeys  thence 
northwestward  along  the  Alleghanies,  and  west  to  Missouri,  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  Manitoba.  At  this  season  it  is  unknown 
on  the  Atlantic  Coast  north  of  Florida;  but  during  its  return  migration, 
iu  September  and  October,  it  is  often  not  uncommon  from  Massachu- 
setts southward  and,  at  this  season,  is  rare  or  unknown  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  south  of  Chicago.  (See  Cooke,  '04.) 

Among  our  water-birds,  cases  of  this  kind  are  more  frequent.  The 
fall  migration  often  brings  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  species  which  are 
rarely  if  ever  seen  there  in  the  spring.  The  Black  Tern,  for  example, 
occurs  near  New  York  Qty  in  numbers,  from  August  to  October,  but 
is  not  found  there  in  the  spring. 

The  Golden  Plover,  as  has  been  shown  by  Cooke  ('93),  after  breed- 
ing in  June  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  in  August  migrates 
southeastward  to  Labrador,  where  it  feeds  on  the  crowberry  (Em-' 
peirum),  laying  on  a  supply  of  fat  as  fuel  for  the  remarkable  voyage 
which  follows.  From  Labrador  the  birds  fly  south  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  thence  lay  their  course  for  northern  South  America  in  a  direct 
line  across  the  Atlantic. 

Under  favorable  conditions  they  may  pass  the  Bermudas  without 
stopping,  but  should  they  encounter  storms  they  rest  in  these  islands 
and  are  also  driven  to  our  coast.  Their  first  stop  may  be  made  in 
the  Lesser  Antilles,  through  or  over  which  they  proceed  to  South 
America,  en  route  to  their  winter  quarters  in  southwestern  Brazil  and 
the  La  Plata  region. 

In  returning  to  their  Arctic  home  these  Plover  pass  northward 
through  Central  America  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  main  line 
of  their  fall  and  spring  routes,  therefore,  being  separated  by  as  much  as 
1,500  miles. 

The  explanations  advanced  to  account  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  migration  routes,  over  which  birds  in  the  fall  retrace  the  path 
followed  in  the  spring,  are  inadequate  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
these  phenomenal  journeys,  on  which  the  pioneer  voyagers  must 
apparantly  have  embarked  unguided  by  either  inherited  or  acquired 
experience.  Nor  do  we  understand  how  birds  have  learned  to  cross 
regularly  over  bodies  of  water,  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles 
in  width. 

European  birds  cross  the  Mediterranean,  to  and  from  Africa,  at 
a  point  where  soundings  indicate  that  a  much  closer  land  relation 
formerly  existed;  but  the  400-mile  flight  from  Jamaica  to  northern 
South  America,  the  600-mile  flight  from  the  nearest  land  to  the  Ber- 
mudas, or  the  joiuney  regularly  made  by  the  Turnstone  and  Golden 
Plover  to  Hawaii,  2,000  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  are  evidently 
not  to  be  explained  in  this  way. 
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Fig.  9.  Migration  of  the  Golden  Plover  (after  Cooke).  A  species  which  has 
seasonal  mierstion  routes,  going  south  from  Labrador  and  Nova  Scotia,  over  the 
ocean,  to  the  Leaser  Antilles  and  South  America,  and  noi*th  up  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
Dotted  area — ^Breeding  range.  Btaok  area — ^Winter  range.  Arrows — Migration  routes. 
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How  Birds  Migrate, — ^The  more  we  learn  of  the  marvelous  semi- 
annual joumeys  made  with  such  surprising  regularity  by  many  bircb, 
the  greater  becomes  our  interest  in  the  manner  by  which  they  are 
performed.  It  is  well  enough  to  point  out  on  the  map  the  routes  of 
migration  followed  by  Bobolink  or  Blackpoll,  but  how  do  the  feathered 
mites  traverse  the  thousands  of  miles  which  separate  their  summer  and 
winter  homes? 

It  is  evidently  essential  that  the  bird  be  prepared  for  the  journey. 
Fall  migration  usually  follows  the  annual  post-breeding  molt,  and  the 
birds,  in  fresh  plumage,  proceed  slowly,  often  lingering  in  favorable 
feeding-grounds,  as  does  the  Golden  Plover  among  the  crowberries  of 
Labrador,  or  the  Bobolink  in  the  rice-fields  of  our  south  Atlantic  Coast, 
until  they  are  in  physical  condition  to  endure  the  strain  of  prolonged 
flight. 

In  the  spring,  they  have  had  months'  exemption  from  family  cares, 
with  no  other  duty  than  to  wander  where  food  was  most  abundant; 
excellent  preparation  for  the  return  journey  to  the  nesting-ground. 
We  know  less,  however,  about  birds'  movements  at  this  season  than 
when,  after  breeding,  they  prepare  to  leave  us. 

Some  species  be^  to  flock  immediately  after  the  nesting  season 
and,  as  a  preliminary  to  actual  migration,  develop  regular  and  definitely 
directed  movements  in  their  daily  returns  to  and  departure  from  a 
certain  roosting-place.  Such  roosting-places  form  stations  on  the 
migratory  journey  and  are  focal  points  for  small  bodies  of  birds  which, 
later,  take  flight  in  one  great  company.  Red-winged  Blackbirtjs, 
Crackles,  and  the  various  species  of  Swallows  inaugurate  their  soulfti- 
ward  migrations  in  this  way.  y 

Less  gregarious  birds,  at  the  conclufflon  of  their  post-breediiig  molt 
or  even  before  it  is  completed,  simply  disappear  without  our  knowing 
when  they  go. 

The  adult  birds,  either  aJone  or  accompanied  by  birds  of  the  year, 
migrate  first.  Later,  the  adults  decrease  in  number  and  the  last  flights 
may  be  composed  entirely  of  young  birds.  In  the  fall  the  sexes  appear 
to  travel  together,  but  in  the  spring  the  males  usually  precede  the 
females. 

Some  birds  migrate  only  by  day,  others  only  during  the  night,  while 
a  smaller  number  travel  both  by  day  and  night.  In  his  now  classic 
Memoir  on  ''Bird  Migration''  Brewster  ('86)  puts  the  matter  clearly 
as  follows: 

"1.  Species  which  migrate  exclusively  by  night  habitually  feed  in 
or  near  the  shelter  of  trees,  bushes,  rank  herbage  or  grass,  and  when 
not  migrating  are  birds  of  limited  powers  of  flight  and  sedentary  habits, 
restricting  their  daily  excursions  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
chosen  haunts.  As  a  rule  they  are  of  timid,  or  at  least  retiring  disposi- 
tion, and  when  alarmed  or  pursued  seek  safety  in  concealment  rather 
than  by  extended  flights. 

"2.  Species  which  migrate  chiefly  or  very  freely  by  day,  habitually 
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feed  in  open,  expoeed  aituationB,  and  in  their  daily  excuraions  for  food 
often  GOV tf  considerable  distances.  As  a  rule  they  are  of  bold,  restless 
disposition,  and  when  alarmed  or  pursued  seek  safety  in  long  flights 
rather  than  by  concealment. 

''3.  Species  which  migrate  exdusively  by  day  habitually  feed 
dther  on  the  wing  or  over  very  extensive  areas.  In  disposition  they 
are  either  trustful  and  unsuiqiecting,  or  wary  and  self-reliant.  Without 
excq>tion  they  are  birds  of  strong,  easy  flight,  and  rely  solely  on  their 
wings  for  escape  from  danger." 

A  wedge  of  honking  Geese,  a  dose-massed  flock  of  chattering 
Crackles  or  Red-wings,  a  straggling  train  of  Crows  or  Hawks,  are 
familiar  evidences  of  chumal  migration;  whUe  the  passage,  by  day, 
of  the  Wild  Pigeon  was  one  of  the  most  pronounced  and  impressive 
of  dayli^t  travels  by  migrating  birds  of  which  we  have  any  record. 

Other  of  our  land-birds  "which  migrate  freely,  chiefly  or  exclusively 
by  day''  (Brewster,  L  c.)  are  the  Hummingbird,  Chimney  Swift,  Homed 
Laiks,  Blue  Jay,  Waxwing,  Shrikes,  Swallows,  Pipit,  Robin  and  Blue- 
bird. To  this  list  may  be  added  certain  gregarious  Finches,  tike  Cross- 
bills, Siskins,  Redpolls,  Pine  and  Evening  Grosbeaks,  Purple  Finches 
and  Snow  BxmtingB.  I  have  also  seen  Dickcissels,  high  in  the  lur, 
traveling  in  compact  bodies  by  day,  though  they  apparently  also 
migrate  by  night. 

Ducks,  Shore -birds  (limioolGe)  and  Searbirds  (Alcids,  Longi- 
pennes,  and  Tubinares)  migrate  both  by  day  and  by  night.  The  sports- 
man is  first  made  aware  of  the  passage  of  Plover  or  Yellow-legs  by  their 
mdlow  calls,  as  they  journey  through  the  air  beyond  the  iGBudh  of 
unaided  vision. 

An  interesting  note  on  the  diurnal  migration  of  birds  at  an  appar- 
ently high  altitude,  is  supptied  by  R.  A.  Bray  ('95)  who  records  a 
flight  of  birds  observed  through  a  telescope,  directed  toward  the  sun, 
at  3  p.  M.  on  September  30, 1894,  at  Shere,  England.  Every  few  seconds 
a  bird  was  seen  to  pass  slowly  across  the  sun,  and  there  was  no  decrease 
in  thdr  numbers  during  the  ten  minutes  of  observation.  The  birds 
were  flying  in  a  southerly  direction  and  were  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye. 

The  daily  flight  of  vast  numbers  of  Sea-birds  along  the  Pacific 
coast  is  recorded  in  detail  by  L.  M.  Loomis  ('06,  p.  280)  who  states 
that  on  one  occasion  (September  23,  1896)  ''not  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million"  Dark-bodied  Shearwaters  "passed  in  review  during  two 
hours  and  a  half."  "There  were  several  divisions — each  a  sotid  phalanx 
about  an  eighth  of  a  mile  deep — ^following  closely  one  upon  the  other," 
low,  over  the  water. 

Loons  may  be  seen  migrating  by  day,  but  the  weaker  winged  Grebes, 
relying  on  their  diving  powers  for  safety,  evidently  travel  by  night. 
Oliier  water-birds,  like  the  Bitterns,  Woodcock,  Wilson's  Snipe,  Rails, 
Coots,  and  Gallinules,  whose  habits  do  not  lead  them  over  the  sea  or 
its  shoreSy  migrate,  as  Brewster  has  said,  by  night. 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  nocturnal  migration  of  birds  is  based  on 
evidence  supplied  by  the  call-notes  of  passing  birds,  on  data  from 
light-houseSy  on  observations  through  telescopes  and  on  field-work 
on  days  succeeding  flights. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  during  the  season  of  migration,  to  hear 
the  notes  of  birds  which  are  passing  overhead.  From  an  elevation  in 
a  line  of  flight,  or  where  the  city  lights  may  attract  birds,  such  notes, 
when  birds  are  moving  in  numbers,  are  almost  continuous.  O.  G. 
Libby  ('99)  states  that  on  the  night  of  September  14,  1896,  on  "a  small 
elevation  west  of  the  city  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,"  a  total  of  3,800 
bird-calls  were  recorded.  The  average  was  twelve  per  minute,  but 
the  rate  "varied  greatly,  sometimes  running  as  high  as  two  or  three 
per  second,  and  again  falling  to  about  the  same  number  per  minute. 
....  The  great  space  of  air  above  swarmed  with  life.  Singly,  or 
in  groups,  large  and  small,  or  more  seldom  in  a  great  throng,  the 
hurryinTmyiiads  passed  southward.^' 

Lighthouses,  because  of  their  location  on  the  coast,  on  promon- 
tories or  outlying  islets,  are  often  situated  in  the  path  of  migrating 
birds.  This  fact,  in  connection  with  the  fatal  attraction  which  the  rays 
of  the  light  possess  for  migrating  birds  during  stormy  weather,  has 
supplied  an  extended  and  definite  series  of  records,  which  also  emphasize 
the  high  mortality  often  prev^Ung  in  the  ranks  of  night-migrating 
birds.  Shortly  after  its  erection,  1,400  dead  birds  are  said  to  have  been 
picked  up  at  the  base  of  the  Bartholdi  statue,  in  New  York  harbor, 
which  had  been  killed  by  striking  the  statue  the  preceding  night. 

For  years  light-keepers  have  reported  to  the  Biological  Survey 
at  Washington  on  the  birds  seen  about  or  striking  the  lights  in  their 
care  and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  our  knowledge  of  the  migration  of  a 
species  rests  largely  on  this  class  of  data.  (Allen,  '80,  p.  131.) 

We  have  also  the  testimony  of  ornithologists  who  have  visited 
lighthouses  especially  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  nocturnal 
journeys  of  birds.  Brewster  {I.  c.  p.  7),  who  visited  Point  LePreaux 
Lighthouse,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  for  this  purpose,  gives  an  impressive 
picture  of  observations  made  there  on  the  night  of  September  4. 

Observations  through  telescopes,  though  limited  in  number,  when 
one  considers  how  easily  they  are  made  and  how  interesting  and  val- 
uable are  the  results  to  be  obtained,  supply  probably  our  most  satis- 
factory data  on  nocturnal  migration.  They  can  be  made  only  on 
clear,  moonhght  nights,  when  the  current  of  migration,  flowing  smoothly 
through  the  air  above,  is  viewed  imder  wholly  normal  conditions. 

A  low-power  telescope  is  focused  on  the  moon,  the  glowing  surface 
of  which  forms  a  background  against  which  the  birds,  in  passing,  are 
.  clearly  silhouetted.  On  September  3,  1886,  at  Tenafly,  N.  J.,  with  the 
aid  of  a  6i  inch  equatorial  glass,  262  birds  were  seen  to  cross  the  nairow 
angle  subtended  by  the  limits  of  the  moon  between  the  hours  of  eight 
and  eleven  (Chapman,  '88).  Subsequent  observations  from  the  obser- 
vatory of  Columbia  University  and  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  have  revealed 
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the  vast  numben  of  birds  which  throng  the  upper  ur  during  nights  of 
active  migration. 

At  Madison,  Wisconsin,  on  the  nights  of  September  11-13,  1897, 
Libby  (I.  c.)  saw  583  birds  through  a  6-inch  glass,  the  largest  number 
counted  during  a  fifteen  minute  period  being  forty-five.  Additional 
data  of  this  nature  are  included  in  a  paper  by  H.  A.  Winkenwerder 
C02),  while  Stone's  ('06)  observations  on  birds  seen  migrating  at  night 
by  the  lii^t  of  a  great  conflagration  in  Philadelphia  have  exceptional 
interest. 

The  hdght  at  which  migrating  birds  fly  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. Many  diurnal  migrants  may  be  seen  traveling  from  a  few 
yards  (e.  g.  Shearwaters)  to  several  hundred  yards  (e.  g.  Geese)  above 
the  earth,  but  Shore-birds  evidently  seek  a  greater  altitude,  and  the 
experience  of  Bray,  referred  to  above,  hints  at  a  diurnal  fli^t  of  which 
we  know  practically  nothing. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  height  at  which  nocturnal  migrants  journey 
is  based  on  the  telescopic  observations  already  mentioned.  As  intimated 
in  the  article  itself  ((.  c),  the  conclusions  presented  in  my  paper  on 
iHids  seen  flying  over  Tenafiy,  were  not  satisfactory.  More  recently, 
the  problem  has  been  attacked  by  F.  W.  Carpenter  ('06)  and  Stebbins* 
with  results  which  seem  far  more  worthy  of  acceptance.  Their  calcu- 
lations show  that  while  an  altitude  of  4,000  to  5,000  yards  may  occas- 
ionally be  reached,  the  greater  number  of  birds  observed  were  not 
over  1,600  yards  above  the  earth,  while  many  passed  considerably 
below  this  elevation.  The  ease  with  which  the  calls  of  night-flying 
birds  may  be  heard  also  argues  for  a  lower  altitude  than  has  been  com- 
monly accredited  to  them. 

Tlie  speed  at  which  migrating  birds  fly  has  also  been  greatly  over- 
rated. Two  observations  with  theodolites  give  to  migrating  Ducks 
a  speed  of  47.8,  and  to  migrating  Geese  a  speed  of  44.3  miles  an  hourf. 
Homing  Pigeons  do  not  often  exceed  forty  to  forty-five  miles  an  hour. 
It  is  a  common  experience,  when  traveling  in  a  train  at  a  rate  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty-five  miles  an  hour,  to  pass  birds  which  are  flying  parallel 
to  the  track.  I  have  had  this  occur  repeatedly  with  such  compara- 
tively large  and  swift  birds  as  the  Mourning  Dove.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  our  smaller  birds  do  not  average  more  than  thirty  miles 
an  hour  when  migrating. 

G&tke's  estimate  of  212  miles  per  hour  as  the  speed  of  the  Golden 
Plover  when  migrating,  is  based  wholly  on  the  assumption  that  fifteen 
hours  is  "the  longest  spell  during  which  a  bird  is  able  to  remain  on 
the  wing  without  taking  sustenance  of  any  kind."  The  Plover,  how- 
ever, does  not  fly  from  "Labrador  to  northern  Brazil,"  as  he  stated,  but 
from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Lesser  Antilles;  as  we  have  seen,  it  makes 
spedal  preparation  for  the  journey,  is  extremely  fat  when  it  starts  and 
thin  when  it  arrives. 

♦"Popular  Aatronomy,"  XIV.  1908,  pp.  66-70. 
tCbiyton,  ficMnee,  1897,  pp.  26, 685. 
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The  rate  at  which  a  bird  migrates,  however,  is  of  course  not  to  be 
considered  its  limit  of  speed.  The  migrating  bird,  like  the  long-distance 
runner,  must  adopt  a  pace  which  will  enable  it  to  reach  the  goal  without 
danger  of  exhaustion  by  the  way.  Should  necessity  arise,  it  doubtless, 
for  a  time,  could  more  than  double  the  speed  at  which  it  normally 
travels. 

The  rate  of  progress  of  the  individual  must  not  be  confused  with 
that  at  which  the  species  advances.  Nocturnal  migrants  probably 
cover  200  to  400  miles  in  a  single  night's  journey;  but,  as  Cooke  ('03) 
has  shown,  ''The  average  speed  of  migration  from  New  Orleans  to  south- 
em  Minnesota  for  all  species  is  close  to  23  miles  per  day."  From  this 
latitude  northward,  however,  in  response  to  the  more  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  season,  the  speed  is  constantly  accelerated  until  the  breed- 
ing-place is  reached.  Thus,  the  same  author  remarks,  ''Sixteen  species 
maintain  a  daily  average  of  forty  miles  from  southern  Minnesota  to 
southern  Manitoba,  and  from  this  point  twelve  species  travel  to  Lake 
Athabasca  at  an  average  speed  of  seventy-two  miles  a  day,  five  others 
to  Great  Slave  Lake  at  116  miles  a  day,  and  five  more  to  Alaska  at 
150  miles  a  day.'' 

The  slow  rate  at  which  a  spedes  moves,  when  compared  with  that 
at  which  the  individuals  composing  it  travel,  is  evidence  that  its  mi- 
gration is  not  performed  continuously,  night  after  night,  until  the  haven 
is  reached,  but  that  after  a  flight  birds  pause  to  rest,  to  await  favorable 
weather  conditions,  and  the  further  seasonal  change  which  such  con- 
ditions hasten.  The  observations  of  Wright  ('09)  in  the  Boston  I^iblic 
Garden,  where,  as  in  other  city  parks,  local  conditions  are  exceptionally 
favorable  for  the  correct  interpretation  of  migration  phenomena,  also 
confirm  this  view,  if  indeed  further  confirmation  be  required. 

The  impelling  motive  being  more  powerful,  the  object  more  definite, 
and  the  seasonal  influences  more  pronounced,  the  spring  migration 
of  birds  is  a  more  orderly  and  regular  movement  than  the  return  in 
the  fall.  Clear  nights  and  a  rising  thermometer  are  most  tikely  to 
induce  birds  to  travel,  a  'wave'  of  migrants  coming  often  on  the  crest 
of  a  'wave'  of  warmer  temperature.  When  such  a  movement  is  checked 
by  cold  or  stormy  weather,  the  result  is  an  overflow  of  migrants  which 
flood  the  woods.  Ordinarily  rare  species  may  then  become  compara- 
tively conunon,  and  the  impression  is  produced  of  an  actual  increase  in 
bird-life.  Li  the  fall,  when  physiological  factors  incident  to  reproduc- 
tion are  not  potent  and  seasonal  changes  are  less  marked,  birds  travel 
more  leisurely.  Clear  nights  and  a  falling  thermometer  are  then  most 
favorable  for  a  general  movement. 

The  high  mortality  in  the  ranks  of  migrating  birds  occasioned  by 
the  storms  they  encounter  is  evidence  of  their  inability  to  anticipate 
changes  in  the  weather.  On  the  coast  of  Texas  I  have  known  birds  to 
migrate  northward  in  great  numbers  directly  into  the  face  of  a  'norther,' 
with  evidently  no  warning  of  the  unfavorable  conditions  toward  which 
they  were  hastening.    Again,  under  the  influence  of  exceptionally 
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warm  weather,  Tree  SwaUows  have  been  induced  to  travel  northward 
and  appear  near  New  York  City  in  numbers  late  in  December. 

And  now  we  ask  the  question  to  which  any  consderation  of  the 
phenomena  of  migration  inevitably  leads,  ^'Howdo  birds  find  their  way?" 
What  faculty  directs  them  over  thousands  of  miles  of  land  and  water 
through  the  darkness  of  the  night  with  a  regularity  and  accuracy  that 
brings  them  to  the  same  locality,  even  the  same  nest-site,  on  essentially 
the  same  date  year  after  year? 

Granted  that  in  birds,  sight,  hearing,  and  the  power  of  association 
are  exceptionally  developed;  that  the  chirping  and  calling  of  night 
migrants  is  an  effective  means  of  holding  them  to  the  main  traveled 
way;  that  diurnal  migrants  are  guided  by  prominent  topographical 
features;  still  something  far  more  potent  tiian  eye,  ear,  and  memory 
is  evidently  required  to  lead  birds  over  journeys  where  landmarks  are 
wanting. 

While  at  sea  on  May  24,  1905,  a  Curlew  {Nvmeniua  sp.)  boarded 
the  steamer  when  we  were  140  miles  south  of  Fastnet  light.  While 
photographing  the  bird,  I  alarmed  it,  when  it  took  wing  and  headed 
for  Ireland  with  as  much  confidence  as  though  land  had  been  visible, 
and  was  soon  far  beyond  us.  There  was  here  no  established  line  of 
flight  in  which  to  join,  no  evident  external  guiding  influence;  never- 
theless the  bird  set  its  course  without  hesitation. 

Terns,  Murres,  and  other  sea-birds  go  out  to  feed  and  return  to 
their  breeding-grounds  through  dense  fog  and  with  unfailing  precision. 
Tropic-birds  reach  Bermuda,  600  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  regularly 
each  spring;  Turnstones  and  Pacific  Golden  Plover  travel  twice  each 
year  over  at  least  2,000  miles  of  water  in  their  journey  to  and  from 
Hawsui.  The  Eastern  Golden  Plover  strikes  boldly  out  over  the  Atlantic 
boimd  from  Nova  Scotia  to  the  Lesser  Antilles;  vast  numbers  of  birds 
of  many  species  cross  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  others  fly  from  Jamaica  to 
South  America. 

This  power  of  'distant  orientation'  is  apparently  only  to  be  explained 
through  the  bird's  possession  of  a  'homing  instinct'  or  'sense  of  direc- 
tion' which,  when  the  impulse  to  migrate  is  active,  automatically 
induces  them  to  follow  a  certain  route. 

The  experiments  of  Reynaud  ('00)  and  others  with  Homing  Pigeons 
appear  to  have  definitely  established  the  existence  of  the  sense  of 
direction  in  this  species,  and  more  recently  Watson  ('09)  has  demon- 
strated in  a  most  noteworthy  manner  its  evident  possesion  by  Sooty 
and  Noddy  Terns.  Among  other  tests,  Reynaud  transported  five 
Pigeons,  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  from  Orleans  to  Evreux, 
France,  a  locality  which  they  had  not  visited  before.  Two  days  later, 
having  evidently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  drug,  they  were 
released  and  all  returned  to  Orleans.  While  the  senses  of  sight,  smell, 
taste,  touch,  and  hearing  were  not  functional  during  the  time  when 
the  birds  were  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  Reynaud  expresses 
his  belief  that  "the  sense  of  direction,  on  the  contrary,  whose  action 
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Is  based  on  the  automatic  and  mechanical  repstration  of  the  road 
followed,  continued  to  work,  in  spite  of  the  chloroform,  absolutely 
like  other  mechanical  functions — the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the 
digestive  organs,  and  respiration — in  some  way,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  animal." 

Watson's  experiments  were  made  with  Sooty  and  Noddy  Terns, 
among  which  he  passed  the  breeding  season  of  1907  on  their  nesting- 
ground  on  Bird  Key,  Dry  Tortugas.  He  first  captured  and  marked  six 
Noddies,  and  had  them  released  at  distances  varying  from  19.5  to  65.8 
miles  from  the  Key.  All  returned  within  from  one  and  three^uarters 
to  about  three  and  a  half  hours  after  bdng  released. 

July  8,  two  Noddies  and  two  Sooties  were  captured  and  marked 
and  sent  to  Havana  (108  miles)  where  they  were  released  eariy  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th;  all  returned  to  the  Key  on  the  12th. 

None  of  these  birds,  however,  were  sent  beyond  the  normal  range 
of  theai  species  and  it  may  be  claimed  that  they  were  simply  traveling 
over  a  route  with  which  they  were  familiar.  In  any  event,  the  journey 
was  made  unassisted  by  any  trend  of  migration  or  established  migratory 
movement  which  they  had  simply  to  join.  When  breeding,  these  birds 
are  closely  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  thdr  homes.  Watson  found  that 
they  rarely  went  further  than  15  knots  from  Bird  Key.  Some  of  the 
birds  returned  alone,  evidently  dependent  only  on  themselves  for 
guidance. 

A  third  test,  in  which  the  surrounding  conditions  were  ideal,  was  made 
with  three  Noddies  and  two  Sooties  which  were  captured  and  marked 
on  June  13,  and  sent  from  Bird  Key  to  Key  West.  Here  they  were 
transferred  to  the  hold  of  the  steamship  'Denver*  where  they  were 
both  watered  and  fed  while  en  route.  On  June  16,  the  birds  were 
released  about  12  miles  east  of  Cape  Hatteras,  approximately  1,081 
miles  by  water  from  Bird  Key.  Both  the  Sooties  were  found  on  Uieir 
respective  nests  on  the  morning  of  June  21,  and  one  of  the  Noddies 
was  observed  several  days  later. 

Neither  the  Noddy  nor  Sooty  Tern  range,  as  a  rule,  north  of  the 
Florida  Keys.  There  is  small  probability,  therefore,  that  the  individuals 
released  off  Hatteras  had  ever  been  over  the  route  before  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  they  could  not  have  availed  themselves  of  the  experience 
or  example  of  migratory  individuals  of  their  own  species;  nor,  once  the 
birds  were  released  at  the  hdght  of  the  nesting  season,  was  there  any 
marked  southward  movement  of  birds  in  the  line  of  which  they  might 
follow. 

Even  had  there  been  such  a  movement,  it  is  not  probable  that  it 
would  have  taken  the  birds  southwest  to  the  Florida  Keys  and  thence 
west  to  the  Tortugas.  This  marked  change  in  direction,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  birds'  maritime  habits  would  force  tham  to  take  a  course 
over  the  water,  removes  the  direction  of  the  wind  as  a  possible  guiding 
agency,  while  the  birds'  unfamiliarity  with  the  coast-line  makes  it 
improbable  that  sight  was  of  service  to  them  in  finding  their  way.  In 
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abort,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  this  experiment  oonstitutee  the  strongest 
argument  for  the  existence  of  a  sense  of  direction  as  yet  derived  from 
the  study  of  wild  birds;  with  this  established,  the  so-called  'mystery 
of  migration'  becomes  no  more  a  mystery  than  any  other  instinctive, 
functional   activity. 

Why  Do  Birds  Migraief — ^Any  attempt  to  reply  to  this  question 
should  be  prefaced  by  the  statement  that  birds  have  been  migrating 
for  an  incalculable  period.  The  existing  phenomena  are  not  therefore 
to  be  explained  solely  by  observable  causes,  but  they  may  often  have 
their  origin  in  influences  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  potent.  In 
other  words,  the  migration  of  birds,  as  well  as  the  birds  themselves, 
is  an  outcome  of  those  gradual  adjustments  between  an  organism  and 
its  environment  which  has  led,  on  the  one  hand,  to  activities  which 
existing  causes  only  in  part  explain,  and  on  the  other  to  the  evolu- 
tion of  colain  types  of  form  and  color  the  reason  for  which  we  cannot 
DOW  wholly  determine.  We  observe  that  bird  migration  is  most  highly 
developed  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  subjected  to  marked 
seasonal  changes.  In  endeavoring,  therefore,  to  ascertain  the  factors 
governing  migration  dther  north  or  south  of  subtropical  regions,  we 
find  our  problem  greatly  complicated  by  questions  of  temperature  and 
food  which  seem  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  movement  of 
birds. 

Fortunatdy  we  are  not  obliged  to  begin  our  examination  of  the 
subject  in  this,  its  most  complex  form,  but  in  the  tropics  may  find 
perfectly  well-defined  instances  of  bird  migration  in  whidi  the  matters 
of  food  and  temperature  seem  to  play  no  part. 

With  tropical  land-birds  there  is,  as  a  rule,  no  well-marked  mign^ 
tion;  while  their  numbers  may  fluctuate  in  response  to  an  increasing 
or  diminishing  supply  of  food,  they  make  no  journeys  to  a  nesting- 
ground. 

Tropical  sea-birds,  however,  are  often  great  wanderers  and,  dur- 
ing the  year,  many  cover  vast  distances,  within  the  tropic  zone,  in 
th^  search  for  food.  They  cannot,  however,  nest  on  the  water,  and 
when  the  season  of  reproduction  approaches,  they  are,  of  necessity, 
forced  to  go  to  the  land.  Now  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  for  us 
to  know  that  their  visits  to  their  breeding  resorts  are  made  with  the 
same  regularity  which  attends  the  journey  of  Oriole,  Bobolink  or 
Warbler.  They  return  each  year  to  the  same  place  and  they  all  reach 
it,  almost  to  the  day,  at  the  same  time.  The  Brown  Pelicans  of  eastern 
Florida  come  in  thousands  to  Pelican  Island  the  first  week  in  November; 
Boobies  and  Man-o'-war-birds  return  to  certfdn  Bahama  keys  in 
January;  the  Noddy  and  Sooty  Terns  appear  on  Bird  Key  in  the  Tor- 
tugas,  the  last  week  in  April. 

Temperature,  obviously,  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  journeys, 
since  with  the  Pelicans  the  average  daily  temperature  is  decreadng, 
with  the  Terns  increasing,  while  the  Boobie?  and  Man-o'-war  Birds 
have  probably  experienced  no  change  of  temperature.    Nor  are  the 
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birds  induced  to  travel  by  a  more  abundant  supply  of  food.  Indeed, 
the  focusing  of  so  large  a  number  of  individucds  in  a  comparatively 
limited  area  doubtless  increases  the  severity  of  the  competition  for 
subsistence.  As  I  have  said  in  discussing  the  return  of  the  Brown 
Pelicans,*  ''The  inmiediate  cause  of  the  journey  is  doubtless  physio- 
logical and  the  prompting  comes  from  within.  With  birds,  the  season 
of  reproduction  is  periodic,  and  with  migratory  species,  whether  the 
journey  be  to  a  nearby  islet  or  to  another  zone,  the  return  to  the  breed- 
ing ground  is  only  one  phenomenon  in  a  cycle  of  events  which 
includes,  in  regular  order,  migration,  courtship,  nest-building,  egg-laying, 
incubation,  the  care  of  the  young,  the  molt,  and  the  retreat  to  winter 
quarters" — or,  as  might  be  better  said  of  these  tropical  and  subtrop- 
ical birds,  the  desertion  of  the  nesting-ground. 

The  yearly  life-cycle  in  the  vegetable  world  parallels,  in  a  sense, 
that  which  exists  in  the  world  of  birds.  In  orderly  succession  the 
plant  develops  leaf,  blossom  and  fruit,  sheds  its  foliage,  and,  after  a 
period  of  rest,  the  phenomena  are  repeated.  With  birds  it  is  the  return 
of  the  season  of  physical  fruition  which  arouses  not  only  the  sexual 
but  also  the  homing  instinct  under  the  guidance  of  which  these  mobile 
creatures  repair  to  the  place  of  their  birth. 

Migration,  then,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  merely  a  journey  to  the 
nesting-ground,  made  without  apparent  relation  to  either  food  or 
temperature. 

When,  now,  we  turn  from  these  birds  which  migrate  only  a  few 
miles  to  others  which  travel  thousands,  there  ia  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  with  both  the  initial  impulse  to  migrate  is  in  the  annual  recurrence 
of  the  period  of  reproduction.  The  migration  of  fish  to  their  spawning- 
ground,  and  of  seals  to  their /rookeries,'  are  further  examples  of  jour- 
neys made  solely  to  reach  certain  breeding-grounds. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to  understand  why  the  Pelicans,  Boobies, 
Terns  and  other  birds  return  to  certain  isolated  islets  within  the  area 
of  their  winter  wanderings,  but  the  reasons  why  birds  travel  beyond 
subtropical  zones  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  or  Antarctic  seas  are  less 
evident.  Temperature,  as  it  affects  environment  and  particularly 
as  it  controls  the  foodnsupply,  is,  with  these,  a  powerful  factor.  Not 
only  must  we  consider  existing  climates,  but  we  must  take  into  account 
those  profound  climatic  changes  incident  to  the  development  and 
passing  of  the  Glacial  Period,  and  which  have  apparently  exerted  so 
great  an  influence  on  the  distribution  of  life  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  world  that  Allen  believes  we  have  here  the  origin  of  bird  migra- 
tion itself.  He  writes  (*80,  p.  151):  "Nothing  is  doubtless  more  thor- 
oughly established  than  that  a  warm  temperate  or  sub-tropical  climate 
prevailed  down  to  the  close  of  the  Tertiary  Epoch  nearly  to  the  North- 
em  Pole,  and  that  climate  was  previously  everywhere  so  far  equable 
that  the  necessity  for  migration  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  existed. 
With  the  later  refrigeration  of  the  northern  regions,  bird  life  must 

•""Campa  and  CnuMfl  of  an  OrQithologiat."  p.  88. 
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have  been  crowded  thence  toward  the  tropics;  and  the  struggle  for 
life  thereby  greatly  intensified.  The  less  yielding  forms  may  have 
become  extinct;  those  less  sensitive  to  climatic  changes  would  seek  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  their  range  by  sU^t  removal  northward 
during  the  milder  intervals  of  summer,  only,  however,  to  be  forced 
back  again  by  the  recurrence  of  winter.  Such  migration  must  have  been 
at  first  'incipient  and  gradual,'  extending  and  strengthening  as  the 
cold-wave  Ice  Age  receded  and  opened  up  a  wider  area  within  which 
existence  in  summer  became  possible.  What  was  at  first  a  forced  migra- 
tion would  become  habitual,  and  through  the  heredity  of  habit  give 
rise  to  the  wonderful  faculty  which  we  call  migration." 

While  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  "the  necessity  of  migration" 
did  not  exist  prior  to  the  Glacial  Period,  it  seems  probable  that,  whether 
or  not  this  period  actually  gave  rise  to  bird  migration,  it  a£fected  the 
movements  of  birds  much  as  Allen  has  suggested. 

It  is  to  the  influence  of  the  Glacial  Period  that  we  must  attribute 
the  presence,  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  today,  of  such  physi- 
cally closely  related,  but  geographically  widely  separated  birds  as 
Ibises,  Spoonbills,  Pelicans,  Frigate  Birds,  Anhingas  and  Flamingoes. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  to  believe  that  birds,  so  like  each  other  and 
so  unlike  other  biixls,  can  have  originated  independently  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new;  whence  it  follows,  of  course,  that  they  have 
descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  or,  in  other  words,  that  their 
ranges  were  at  one  time  continuous.  This  time  we  may  well  believe 
to  have  been  that  portion  of  the  Tertiary  Period  preceding  the  Glacial 
Epoch,  when  the  warm  climate  of  the  polar  regions  was  adapted  to 
iheai  wants.  With  the  climatic  change  which  culminated  in  the  Ice 
Age,  their  boreal  representatives  either  became  extinct  or  were  forced 
southward,  some  in  the  Old  World,  some  in  the  New,  and  the  territory 
thus  deserted  has  never  been  reacquired.  The  White  Pelicans,  and 
many  other  species  closely  related  to  Old  World  forms,  and  now  breed- 
ing north  of  the  most  southern  limit  of  the  great  Ice  Field  (for  instance, 
the  Eared  Grebe,  Gannet,  Great  Blue  Heron,  Gallinule,  Oyster-catcher, 
Crossbill  and  Brown  Creeper),  have,  however,  evidently  extended  their 
summer  ranges  to  the  northward  of  the  area  which  they  occupied 
during  the  maximum  development  of  the  Ice  Age.  To  speak  of  only 
the  White  Pelican,  the  reasons  have  just  been  stated  for  believing 
this  species  to  have  formerly  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
whence  it  was  forced  southward,  below  possibly  the  fortieth  degree 
of  latitude,  by  the  rigors  of  the  climate  of  the  Ice  Age.  Nevertheless 
it  now  breeds  regularly  as  far  north  as  latitude  61°,  and  has  therefore 
regained  at  least  a  thousand  miles  in  latitude,  of  the  region  from 
which  it  has  been  forced;  but  each  year  the  individual  repeats  the 
history  of  the  species,  by  retreating  before  what  may  be  termed  a 
seasonal  Ice  Age,  as  winter  seals  the  lakes  and  rivers  on  which  it  has 
passed  the  summer. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  migrations  of  each  of  our  birds  may  b 
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studied  with  reference  to  its  distribution,  relationships  and  the  elimatio 
influences  to  which  it  has  probably  been  subjected,  opening  a  most 
Buggestiye  and  instructive  field  for  speculation  on  the  origin  of  exist- 
ing conditions. 

SUOGEBTIONB  FOR  THB  StUDBNT 

Returning  now  to  the  more  practical  and  personal  side  of  bird  migra- 
tion, I  append  here  a  few  hints  to  the  local  student  for  observing  and 
recording  it. 

Too  much  time  cannot  be  spent  in  the  field  during  the  migration  sea- 
son. If  possible,  one  should  go  out  both  in  the  early  morning  and  late 
afternoon,  visiting  as  great  a  variety  of  ground  as  opportunity  permits. 
It  is  desirable  also  to  follow  the  same  route  daily,  in  order  that  changes  in 
bird4ife,  other  than  the  first  arrival  of  certain  species  (for  example,  increase 
or  decrease,  flocking,  roosting,  pairing,  etc.,^  of  species  which  have  already 
been  noted),  may  be  more  readily  and  definitely  ascertained. 

Weather  conditions  should  be  observed  as  doeely  as  the  migration 
itself  and  the  charts  issued  by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  should 
be  studied.  _  Examine  also  published  tables  of  migration.  One's  chances  of 
finding  a  given  species  are  greatly  increased  if  one  knows  where  to  look 
for  it. 

The  blooming  of  plants,  shrubs  and  trees  and  the  advance  of  vegetation 
in  ^neral,  together  with  the  appearance  of  various  forms  of  insect  life, 
callmg  of  hylas,  etc.,  should  all  be  recorded. 

The  record  of  each  species  of  bird  should  show  its  date  of  arrival,  with 
the  number  and,  if  possible,  sex  of  the  individuals  observed,  if  migrating 
singly,  in  scattered  companies  or  in  flocks..  Succeeding  records  of  the  same 
species  should  be  entered  with  as  much  detail  as  the  first  one,  in  order  that 
the  whole  record  may  show  the  rise  and  fall  of  its  migration. 

Try  to  observe  closely  the  movements  of  the  same  birds — a  certain 
flock  of  Robins,  for  example,  which  is  found  day  after  day  near  the  same 
place,  or  an  isolated  Red-winged  Blackbird  or  two,  which  appear  to  remain 
m  some  small  marsh — ^with  the  object  of  learning  whether  the  first  individuals 
to  come,  among  summer  resident  species,  are  the  birds  which  nest  with  us, 
or  those  which  continue  their  journey  northward. 

Note  the  movements  of  winter  birds — Junoos,  Tree  Sparrows,  and 
others — indicating  that  their  migration  is  under  way.  Do  the  winter  resi- 
dent individuals  of  these  species  start  before  their  ranks  receive  additions 
from  the  South? 

Observe  the  connection  between  the  time  of  a  bird's  arrival  and  the 
character  of  its  food;  for  example,  water-fowl  appearing  when  the  ice  breaks; 
Woodcock  when  frost  leaves  the  ground  and  worms  can  be  secured;  Phcebes 
when  atrial  insects  appear. 

At  night  listen  for  the  calls  of  birds  passing  overhead  as  evidence  of  a 
general  movement,  or  use  a  low-power  tdesoope  in  the  manner  before 
described. 

By  day  note  the  extended  migratory  flights  of  such  birds  as  Hawks, 
Crows,  and  other  diurnal  migrants.  Are  they  dependent  on  the  direction 
of  the  wind?   Do  they  follow  certain  routes  regularly? 

Observe  also  the  more  restricted  movements  of  such  night-fliers  as 
Warblers  and  Vireos,  which  as  they  feed  still  move  toward  their  goal. 

During  the  summer  note  the  gathering  of  birds  in  flocks  and  the  forma- 
tion of  regularly  frequented  roosts,  as  a  first  step  in  their  southward  migra- 
tion. Be  on  the  lookout  also  for  certain  more  southern  species, which  may 
wander  northward  after  their  breeding  season  has  closed. 

Close  observation  is  required  to  detect  the  arrival  of  the  first  Warblers, 
Vireos  and  Flycatchers  from  the  North ;  as  well  as  to  determine  when  our 
earlier  departing  summer  residents  leave  us. 
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When  poflsible,  the  age  of  first  comers  from  the  North  should  be  reoorded ; 
but  the  plumaf^  of  adult  and  young  are  now  often  alike,  and  a  bird's  age 
can  be  asoertamed  with  exactness  only  by  dissectiont  the  condition  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  furnishing  one  of  the  most  dependable  dues. 
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The  Voice  op  Bibds 

CallrNoUa 
Song 

The  gift  of  Bong  is  the  bird's  most  appealing  and  channing  attribute; 
but,  wholly  aside  from  their  esthetic  importance,  the  notes  of  birds  have 
an  especial  interest  for  every  one  who  would  attempt  to  interpret  and 
ascertain  their  significance.  The  weird  cries  and  enraptured  warbles 
which  are  often  so  strangely  expressive  of  nature  itself  and  which  so 
strongly  appeal  to  the  wild  and  primitive  within  us  constitute,  in  truth, 
the  language  of  birds,  to  understand  which  is  to  bring  one  to  a  new  and 
intimate  knowledge  of  bird-life.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  present 
here  anything  like  an  adequate  essay  on  the  calls  and  songs  of  birds, 
but  the  subject  is  so  attractive,  and  its  investigation  is  so  well  within 
reach  of  the  local  or  isolated  student,  that  it  must  at  least  be  treated 
in  sufiicient  detail  to  suggest  lines  of  study. 

CaUrNoles. — ^The  term  call-notes  is  somewhat  loosely  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  bird  utterances,  including  true  call  notes  as  well  as 
notes  or  'calls'  of  alarm,  anger,  etc. 

The  student  may  first  consider  the  origin  of  voice  in  birds,  begin- 
ning with  silent  species,  like  the  Man-o'-war-bird  and  Brown  Pelican 
(thou^  the  young  of  both  are  noisy  enough),  through  others,  like  the 
Cormorant,  Water-Turkey,  or  Black  Vulture,  which  utter  only  the 
most  rudimentary  sounds,  to  those  which  have  acquired  an  extended 
vocabulary,  like  the  Crow  or  Jay.  Then  may  follow  a  study  of  the  calls 
of  young  birds.  With  altricial  birds,  which  are  reared  in  the  nest,  the 
hunger  or  food-call  with  which  the  returning  parent  is  greeted  is  the 
most  characteristic,  and  is  common  to  such  unlike  birds  as  Thrushes 
and  other  Oscines,  Swifts,  Pelicans  and  Herons,  in  fact,  doubtless,  to 
all  birds  which  are  fed  in  the  nest. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  prsecocial  birds  which  follow  the  parent 
shortly  after  birth,  what  may  be  termed  the  'lost'  or  'location'  call  is 
the  most  important.  Here  the  chick  is  quickly  taught  to  feed  itself, 
and  its  life  depends  chiefly  on  its  ability  to  keep  up  with  the  flock  and 
receive  parental  care  and  guidance.  The  peep  of  a  chick  or  duckling 
will  be  readily  recalled  as  a  note  of  this  kind. 

When  threatened  by  danger,  both  altricial  and  prsecocial  young,  as 
a  rule,  try  to  avoid  observation  by  squatting  and  remaining  motionless, 
but  young  Vultures  hiss  in  the  most  curious  manner;  young  Pelicans 
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and  young  Boobies  scream;  young  Man-o'-war-birds  squeal  and  rattle 
their  bills;  and  all  three  species  strike  at  one  most  viciously.  Possibly 
the  si^e  and  snowy  plumage  of  these  young  birds  renders  them  so  con- 
spicuous that  they  cannot  expect  to  escape  observation  by  remaining 
motionlesSi  and  therefore  adopt  a  more  direct  and  aggressive  means 
of  self-preservation. 

As  the  young  bird  develops,  its  range  of  calls  increases  until  finally 
we  have  the  full  vocabulary  of  maturity.  This  varies  widely  with  differ- 
ent species,  and  it  may,  I  think,  be  truly  said  that  no  exhaustive  study 
has  as  yet  been  made  of  the  calls  of  a  single  species  of  wild  bird. 

When  the  young  bird  is  old  enou^  to  care  for  itself,  the  language 
of  the  nursery  is  forgotten,  and  the  recognition  call,  by  which  individuals 
of  the  same  species  are  brought  together  in  flocks  or  companies,  is 
doubtless  its  most  valuable  and  most  frequently  employed  vocal  asset. 
This  is  particularly  true  with  migratory  species,  whose  oft-repeated 
notes,  while  winging  their  way  through  the  night,  serve  to  mark  the 
line  of  flight  and  keep  stragglers  in  line.  The  pink  of  the  Bobolink,  the 
liquid  ptai  of  the  Olive-backed  Thrush,  the  fine  but  far-carrying  cheep 
of  Waiblers,  are  familiar  illustrations. 

Calls  of  this  nature,  by  which  a  bird  simply  announces  its  presence, 
together  with  those  of  alann,  are  uttered  by  most  birds,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  constitute  a  common  language,  the  significance  of  which  is 
generaUy  understood.  That  is,  a  migrating  bird  may  be  guided  by  the 
notes  of  other  species,  without  necessarily  knowing  to  what  species 
the  call  it  follows  belongs,  just  as  it  will  recognize  as  an  alarm  call  the 
warning  note  of  a  bird  of  a  different  species,  which  has  been  the  first 
to  see  and  give  notice  of  the  presence  of  a  Hawk  or  Owl  or  other  form 
of  danger. 

Crows,  however,  immediately  recognize  the  hoot  of  a  Barred  Owl 
as  such,  and  on  hearing  it  at  once  utter  a  certain  cavHxiw  which  may 
be  termed  their  'rally  call,'  and  which  is  so  quickly  responded  to  by 
other  Crows  that  within  a  few  minutes  a  throng  of  them  has  surrounded 
the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  This  example  serves  well  to  illustrate 
the  difference  between  the  common  or  characteristic  call  of  a  certain 
species,  its  simple  ''I  am  here''  or  "This  is  I,"  and  others  possessing  a 
special  significance.  That  the  rally  call  of  the  Crow  is  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  the  Crows  that  hear  it,  no  one  will  doubt  who  has  observed 
its  effect;  while  further  attention  to  Crow  caws  will  reveal  a  surprising 
variation  in  their  character  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  uttered; 
an  of  which  doubtless  possesses  an  exact  significance  to  Crows  and 
may  some  day  be  intelligible  to  man. 

The  Robin  also  supplies  a  familiar  illustration  of  a  bird  possessing 
a  wide  variety  of  calls,  each  one  of  which  has  its  own  meaning,  and  indeed 
one  need  go  no  further  than  the  hen-yard  to  find  opportunities  for  the 
study  of  bird  language  and  to  be  convinced  of  the  possibilities  which 
may  arise  from  close,  sympathetic  observation  of  this  phase  of  the  bird's 
life. 
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Eaoh  qpedoB  will  offw  its  own  problem,  but  in  every  instanoe  the 
greatest  interest  will  center  about  the  Ufe  of  the  nest,  where  the  com- 
plex relations  of  parent  with  parent  and  of  both  with  offspring,  supply 
oocasi<His  for  the  utterance  of  notes  heard  under  no  other  conditions. 
Not  the  least  interesting  of  these  will  be  the  warning  calls  by  which  the 
adult  conveys  to  her  ineicperienced,  or  even  blind,  young,  knowledge  of 
a  threatening  danger,  in  the  presence  of  which  they  must  betray  no 
sign  of  life.  Perhaps  no  one  case  more  strongly  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance of  a  means  of  exact  communication  among  birds,  for  failure  to 
understand  and  obey  may  here  be  followed  by  death. 

Song. — ^As  a  rule,  the  songs  of  birds  are  uttered  by  the  male  alone 
and  mainly  or  only  during  the  nesting  season.  It  is  true  that  in  rare 
cases  the  female  sings;  the  female  Cardinal  and  Rose-breasted  Gros- 
beak, for  example,  sometimes  sing  to  a  limited  extent,  and  the  female 
of  a  certain  tropical  American  Wren  {Pheugopediu8  rutUus)  sings  a 
deli^tful  duet  with  her  mate.  It  is  also  true  that  some  birds  sing  more 
or  less  throughout  the  year,  while  many  have  a  short,  second  song- 
season  after  the  postnuptial  molt.  But  song  in  its  full  development,  and 
with  its  real  significance,  is  restricted  to  the  nesting-season.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  secondary  sexual  character,  an  irrepressible  manifesta- 
tion of  the  greatly  increased  vitality  of  the  bird  during  the  period  of 
reproduction. 

The  systematist  classifies  as  Oscines,  or  true  singing  birds,  those 
species  which  have  the  ''syrinx  with  four  or  five  distinct  pairs  of  intrinsic 
muscles,  inserted  at  ends  of  three  upper  bronchial  half-rings  and  thus 
constituting  a  highly  complex  and  effective  musical  apparatus''  (Coues) ; 
but  while  this  group  contains  the  most  ^fted  singers,  it  does  not  by  any 
means  contain  all  our  song  birds,  many  species  having  a  less  highly 
developed  syrinx  with  fewer  muscles,  which  are  inserted  into  the  middle, 
not  the  ends,  of  the  bronchial  half-rings,  still  being  able  to  produce  both 
pleasing  and  complex  vocal  sounds.  Note,  for  example,  the  songs  of 
certain  Snipe  and  Plover  or  of  Goatsuckers.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
true  Oscines,  like  Crows,  Magpies,  and  Jays,  with  a  highly  developed 
vocal  apparatus,  are  practically  songless,  while  the  Cactus  Wren,  a 
member  of  a  family  of  noted  songsters  utters  only  harsh  squawks. 

Song,  therefore,  is  not  restricted  solely  to  the  Oscines,  but  in  a 
broad  sense  is  the  attribute  of  every  species  of  birds  which  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  emotions  inspired  by  the  nesting-period.  The  whistling  of 
Grebes,  the  'bleating'  of  Snipe,  the  'booming'  of  Bitterns,  the  'trumpet- 
ing' of  Cranes,  the  'whinny'  of  Soras  or  'cooing'  of  Doves,  the  hooting 
of  the  Owls,  are,  therefore,  types  of  songs,  and  we  may  even  include 
here  such  mechanical  forms  of  bird  music  as  the  'drumming'  of  Grouse, 
tapping  of  Woodpeckers  or  'booming'  of  Nighthawks. 

Through  the  exercise  of  these  vocal  and  instrumental  gifts,  which  so 
delightfully  voice  the  joys  and  hopes  of  cpring,  the  male  bird  replies  to 
the  challenge  in  kind  of  a  rival,  and  what  is  of  far  more  importance, 
informs  the  female  of  his  presence. 
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It  does  not  follow  that  he  deliberateiy  woos  her  in  murical  termB, 
since  not  only  caged  birds  but  those  species  in  which  the  males  arrive 
in  advance  of  the  female,  sing  with  or  without  an  audience. 

Recall,  as  example,  a  solitary  captive  whose  notes  day  after  day, 
and  possibly  spring  after  spring,  never  arouse  response  from  others  of 
his  species,  or  the  more  pleaang  picture  of  a  flock  of  male  Redwings, 
chanting  thdr  gurgling  diorus  with  no  streaked  female  to  hear  thorn. 
EiVen  when  the  flock  has  broken  and  its  individuals  have  taken  pos- 
session of  their  own  special  bit  of  marsh  or  swamp-land,  they  sing  alone 
until  their  notes  attract  the  later  migrating  females  and  the  match  is 
made. 

Attention  is  often  called  to  the  fact  that  the  best  songsters  are  dull 
in  color,  while  brightly  plumaged  birds  are  poor  singers,  but  the  musical 
standard  here  adopted  is  wholly  human,  imd  so  far  as  we  know  harsh 
tones  may  be  just  as  effective  in  winning  a  mate  as  sweet  ones.  (See 
also,  under  Color.) 

While  the  main  object  of  song  is  now  acoomplidied,  fortunately 
for  the  nature  lover  the  singer  continues  to  voice  his  passion  during  the 
period  of  nest-building,  while  his  mate  is  incubating,  and  rarely  (e.  g, 
the  Wari)]ing  Vireo  and  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak)  .while  he  himself  sits 
upon  the  nest. 

With  the  appearance  of  the  young  the  song  wanes,  and  with  one- 
brooded  species  it  now  soon  ceases,  but  the  excess  vitality  possessed 
by  those  birds  which  rear  a  second  brood  is  manifested  aiso  in  thdr 
renewed  vocal  efforts,  and  their  song  season  is  prolonged  to  midsununer 
or  early  August. 

As  has  been  said,  many  spedes  have  a  second  song-period,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  annual  post  breeding  molt,  but  it  lasts  only  for  a  few 
days  and  the  song  rarely  reaches  the  fullness  of  springtime.  As  dimin- 
ishing vigor  of  the  later  nestingHseason  ceases  to  demand  full  expression, 
the  song  may  decrease  in  volume  and,  at  times,  is  uttered  9oUo  voce 
with  closed  bill,  when,  though  perfect  in  form,  it  may  be  heard  only  at 
close  range. 

The  time  of  the  day,  as  well  as  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  a  species 
sings,  is  also  to  be  noted.  Early  morning  and  late  afternoon  are  the 
periods  of  greatest  activity  in  the  bird's  day,  and  it  is  then  that  most 
species  are  heard  singing,  but  each  spedes  will  be  found  to  be  more  or 
less  regular  in  regard  to  the  time  of  its  singing.  Some  begin  eariier  and 
sing  later,  some  sing  more  or  less  throughout  the  day,  others  only  before 
sunrise  and  after  sunset,  others  still  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

In  recording  a  bird's  biography  one  should  also  learn  the  duration 
of  the  song  itself,  noting  whether  it  is  a  short,  definite  effort,  like,  for 
example,  that  of  the  Meadowlark  or  House  Wren,  or  a  more  or  less 
continuous  performance  like  that  of  the  Red-eyed  Vireo,  Mockingbird 
or  Robin.  Nothing  so  stimulates  song  as  song,  and  the  frequency  of 
song  in  its  relation  to  the  abundanee  of  the  spodes  should  be  observed. 
The  partial  or  complete  cessation  of  song  during  periods  of  cold  or 
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inclement  weather  will  further  illustrate  the  connection  between  song 
and  the  bird's  physical  condition. 

Singing  usually  daims  ail  a  bird's  attention.  Some  birds,  it  is  true, 
like  the  Red-eyed  ^^reo  or  Black  and  White  Warbler,  sing  as  they  woik, 
but  in  most  instances  the  bird  seeks  a  point  of  vantage  from  which  to 
deliver  his  message.  The  Brown  Thrasher  mounts  to  the  topmost 
twig  of  the  tallest  tree,  the  Mocker  often  takes  his  stand  on  a  chimney, 
Bob-white  mounts  to  a  fence-post,  while  most  of  the  song  birds  of 
prairie  and  plain,  like  the  Homed  Larks,  Pipits,  Longspurs  and  Lark 
Bunting,  for  lack  of  othef  perch,  deliver  their  songs  from  the  air. 

Other  birds,  like  the  Bobolink  and  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak,  sing 
while  flying  as  well  as  while  perching,  and  observation  will  show  that 
each  species  of  bird  has  a  more  or  less  well-defined  taste  in  the  selection 
of  its  song-perch. 

The  flightHSong  of  birds  inhabiting  treeless  regions  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  exceptional  and  infrequent  flight — or  ecstasy — song  of 
certain  birds,  like  the  Ovenbird,  Water-Thrushes^  and  Maryland 
Yellow-throat,  which  usually  sing  from  a  perch,  but  which,  on  occasion, 
bound  into  the  air,  rising  only  a  few  feet  in  the  case  of  the  Yellow- 
throat,  but  a  hundred  or  more  with  the  Seiurif  and  on  trembling  wing 
utter  a  hurried,  ecstatic  outburst  of  twittering  notes  wholly  unlike  their 
normal  song.  The  Meadowlark  has  such  a  flight-song,  but  in  my  ex- 
perience the  bird  of  the  plains  (Sitamella  neglecta)  utters  it  far  more 
frequently  than  does  our  eastern  SinmeUa  magna,  a  variation  possibly 
due  te  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  their  haunts. 

A  further  study  of  Meadowlark  songs  opens  the  subject  of  geograph- 
ical variation  in  the  songs  of  the  same  specie.  Its  widely  different 
song  is  one  of  the  Western  Meadowlark's  best  claims  to  specific  dis- 
tinctness from  the  eastern  bird,  but  even  among  the  slightly  differ- 
entiated forms  of  StvmeUa  maqna,  there  are  striking  variations  in  voice. 
The  songs  of  some  Florida  Meadowlariu  are  scarcely  recognisable  to 
one  familiar  only  with  the  Meadowlark  in  the  north,  while  the  Meadow- 
lark of  Cuba  would  not  be  known  to  him  by  its  notes. 

The  'musical'  ear  will  detect  more  or  less  pronounced  variations 
in  the  voices  of  other  widely  distributed  species,  as  they  are  heard  in 
the  various  parts  of  their  range,  and,  in  addition  to  this  geographical 
variation,  a  variation  with  age  may  be  detected.  This  is  obvious  enough 
with  species  like  the  Song  Sparrow,  the  young  of  which,  while  still 
wearing  in  whole  or  part  their  nestling  plumage,  eing  an  evidently 
immatiue  song;  and  is  still  apparent  with  birds  like  the  Orchard  Oriole 
or  Indigo  Bunting,  whose  first  spring  plumage  betrays  thdr  age  and 
explains  why  their  songs  are  less  finished,  less  developed  than  those  of 
the  adults  of  their  kind. 

Birds  inherit  at  least  the  calls  they  utter  when  in  the  nest,  just  as 
a  child  cries  instinctively,  but  they  apparently  do  not  inherit  their 
songs  any  more  than  the  chUd  inherits  the  language  of  its  parents,  and 
in  many  recorded  instances  they  have  learned  the  notes  of  the  birds 
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within  sound  of  whose  voices  they  have  been  reared.  There  are,  for 
example,  a  number  of  cases  in  which  young  House  or  English  Sparrows 
when  reared  with  Canaries  have  learned  the  Canary's  song.  Two 
Baltimore  Orioles,  reared  by  W.  £.  D.  Scott  ('04)  apart  from  all  other 
birds,  developed  a  song  of  their  own  which  was  wholly  unlike  that  of 
their  species,  and  this  song  was  learned  by  four  other  Baltimore  Orioles 
which  were  subsequently  reared  in  the  companionship  of  the  first  two. 

It  is  this  strong  tendency  to  imitate  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
theory  of  the  mimetic  origin  of  bird  song,  and  which  is  no  doubt  largely 
responsible  for  much  of  the  individual  variation  so  prevalent  in  birds' 
songs.  There  is,  for  example,  a  Maryland  Yellow-throat  now  (May, 
1910)  living  near  my  home,  the  first  half  of  whose  song  is  that  of  the 
Yellow  Warbler,  while  the  remainder  resembles  that  of  its  own  species, 
evidence  that  the  inherent  predisposition  toward  the  acquisition  of  the 
song  of  its  ancestors  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  its  song  from 
being  modified  by  the  notes  of  another  species. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  determine  just  when  this  presumably 
inherent  tendency  is  active.  Is  the  nestting  unconsciously  influenced  by 
the  song  of  its  parent  during  the  period  of  its  infancy?  Single-brooded 
birds  may  not  hear  the  song  of  their  species  from  the  time  they  leave 
the  nest  until  the  following  spring  song  again  announces  the  opening 
of  the  nestingHseason.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  their  song  is 
acquired  during  the  formative  period  of  immaturity  and  before  they 
come  into  contact  with  other  species  whose  notes  their  strong  mimetio 
gifts  might  lead  them  to  adopt  as  their  own,  as  doubtless  did  the  Mary- 
land Yellow-throat  mentioned  above. 

With  some  species  the  tendency  to  imitate  is  functional  long  after 
it  has  served  its  universal  purpose  of  giving  them  the  notes  character- 
istic of  their  species.  Among  our  birds  the  Mockingbird  takes  first 
rank  as  a  mimic,  and  L.  M.  Loomis  tells  me  of  one  with  a  repertoire 
containing  no  less  than  thirty-two  songs  of  other  species  of  birds;  but 
on  the  other  hand  some  Mockingbirds  sing  only  their  own  song.  The 
Catbird,  White-eyed  ^^reo,  Blue  Jay  and  introduced  Starling  are  also 
to  be  numbered  among  the  mimics. 

SuGaEsnoNB  fob  teob  Studbnt 

^  What  North  American  birds  are  voiceless?  Which  possess  rudimentary 
voices?  Trace  the  development  of  voice.  Define  the  difference  between 
call-notes  and  song.  Note  the  development  of  call-notes  in  the  young  of 
prsBcocial  birds;  of  altridal  birds.  Interpret,  as  far  as  possible,  the  call-notes 
of  certain  species.  Give  illustrations  of  different  types  of  anger  calls  {e.  g. 
spitting  of  brooding  Chickadee,  snapping  of  bill  by  Screech  Owl,  hiss  of 
Duck,  etc.);  of  alarm  notes;  of  scolding  notes.  How  are  call-notes  used 
by  migrating  birds?  Do  birds  understand  the  call-notes  of  other  than  their 
own  species?  Do  the  young  understand  the  notes  of  their  parents?  What 
relation  exists  between  voice  and  character  («.  g.  scream  of  Hawk,  coo  of 
Dove)?  Define  Oscines.  Give  instances  of  song  in  non-Oscines;  in  the 
female.  Define  the  song  season.  What  species  have  been  heard  singing  in 
the  fall  or  winter?   What  is  the  relation  between  song  and  the  advance  of 
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the  nestinc-Beason?  Amonc  single-brooded  specieB?  Among  double-brooded 
apedeB?  Mention  types  of  mechanical  and  other  forms  d  bird  muaio. 
what  18  the  function  of  song?  What  are  the  earliest  and  latest  dates  on 
which  certain  species  have  been  heard  singing?  What  species  arrive  in 
aong?  What  is  the  relation  between  song  and  the  color  of  a  bird's  plumage? 
What  birds  sing  totto  voce?  Note  the  hours  at  which  certain  buds  sing. 
What  relation  exists  between  the  song-perch,  haunt  and  habit  (terrestrial 
or  arboreal)?  What  birds  sing  at  night r  What  birds  sing  on  the  wing  or 
have  a  true  flijg^tHwng?  Give  instances  of  individual  variation  in  song; 
of  variation  with  age;  of  geographical  variation.  Do  young  birds  sing 
their  first  fall?  Do  birds  inherit  the  call-notes  and  songs?  When  does  the 
young  bird  acquire  its  song?   Give  instances  of  mimicry  in  birds. 
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Date» — Why  should  a  bird  build  its  nest  at  a  oertam  time  of  the 
3rear7  Some  variation  in  nesting  dates,  it  is  true,  is  shown  by  all  birds, 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  most  species 
have  a  definite  nesting  season. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  answered  that  the  nesting  period,  as  a 
whole,  is  determined  by  those  climatic  changes,  which,  independent 
of  latitude,  divide  the  year  into  seasons.  In  the  extreme  north,  where  it 
is  possible  for  birds  to  nest  only  during  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  the 
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relation  between  nesting  time  and  aeaaon  is  obvious  enough.  But  in  the 
south,  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  birds  might  rear  their  young  any 
month  in  the  year;  nevertheless,  even  in  the  tropics  most  species 
appear  to  have  a  more  or  less  well-defined  nesting-season. 

So  we  look  for  a  deeper  reason  why  there  should  be  this  regular, 
annual,  nesting  period,  and  we  apparently  find  it  in  the  bird  itself.  In 
the  bird-world  as  in  the  plant-world  there  exist  cycles  of  physiological 
development.  The  tree  buds,  leaves,  blossoms,  fruits,  loses  its  foliage 
and  rests;  then,  all  in  due  time,  the  same  events  are  repeated  in  proper 
order.  Thus  the  bird  migrates  (if  it  be  migratory),  mates,  builds  its 
nest,  lays  its  eggs,  incubates,  rears  its  young,  molts,  and  retreats  to 
winter  quarters.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  program,  as  where  a 
bird  raises  more  than  one  brood,  or  has  more  than  one  molt,  but  they 
are  only  the  results  of  variations  in  the  underlying  phjrsiological  pro- 
cesses which,  through  a  regular  series  of  events,  prepare  the  bird  for 
the  nesting  season. 

Insect-,  seed-  or  fruit-eating  birds  require  an  abundant  supply  of 
food  during  the  nesting-season,  when,  within  a  comparatively  limited 
area,  they  must  find  sustenance  for  their  young  as  well  as  for  themselves. 
Now  while  it  is  true  that  in  the  tropics  food  is  to  be  had  throughout 
the  year,  it  is  far  more  abundant  and  varied  during  the  spring  or  early 
summer.  There,  with  the  coming  of  rains,  the  trees  renew  their  foliage, 
then  insects  become  more  numerous,  and  coincidentally  the  instincts  of 
the  nesting-season  become  active  in  birds. 

Confining  our  attention  to  our  own  birds,  we  observe  that  some 
species  nest  early  and  some  late  in  the  nesting-season.  Why  is  this? 
The  character  of  the  food  of  the  young  is  the  most  obvious  cause 
determining  the  exact  date  of  a  bird's  nesting.  Hence  those  birds  of 
prey  which  feed  their  offspring  on  mammals  or  birds  are  the  first 
birds  to  nest,  while  those  birds  that  rear  their  brood  on  insects  or  fruit 
nest  later. 

But  is  not  a  bird's  nesting-time  also  dependent  on  whether  it  be 
migratory  or  resident?  This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  since  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  species  is  resident, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Among  resident  species  of  not  dissimilar 
feeding  habits,  there  is  often  much  difference  in  nesting  dates.  The 
White-breasted  Nuthatch  near  New  York  City,  for  instance,  nests  in 
the  middle  of  April,  while  the  Downy  Woodpecker  waits  until  a  month 
later.  The  Bluebird  nests  in  the  first  half  of  April,  the  Cedar  Waxwing 
the  latter  half  of  June.  Possibly  a  study  of  the  food  of  their  yoimg  may 
explain  this  difference  in  dates. 

Some  migratopr  birds  which  arrive  at  about  the  same  time  also 
nest  on  widely  different  dates.  Robins  and  Red-winged  Blackbirds, 
for  instance,  reach  New  York  Qty  in  late  February  or  early  March, 
but  the  Robin  nests  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the  Redwing.  Haunts 
may  here  exert  some  influence.  The  early  nesting  Robins  find  favorable 
mtes  in  evergreenSi  long  before  the  vegetation  in  the  marshes  the  Red 
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wings  frequent  affords  oonoealmdnt  for  their  nests.  The  Woodcock, 
on  the  other  hand,  nests  shortly  after  its  arrival;  possibly  because  a 
site  is  at  once  available. 

Consequently,  in  addition  to  those  physiological  factors  which 
induce  an  annual  nestingnaeason  as  one  of  the  phenomena  in  the  cycle 
of  the  bird's  year,  the  exact  date  of  a  bird's  nesting  appears  to  be 
governed  by  (1)  the  nature  of  the  food  of  its  young;  (2)  whether  it 
is  resident  or  migratory,  though  this  remains  to  be  determined;  and 
(3)  the  condition  of  its  nesting  haimts.  To  these  will  doubtless  be 
added  other  causes,  as  we  become  more  intimate  with  the  facts  involved. 

Number  of  Broods. — Why  do  some  birds  raise  only  one  brood  and 
others  two  or  even  three?  We  should  look  for  a  partial  answer  to  this 
question  in  the  length  of  time  required  by  a  species  to  rear  a  brood.  If 
the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the  nest-building  to  the  date  when  the 
resulting  young  are  able  to  care  for  themselves  is  so  short  that  the 
parents  are  still  in  the  physiological  condition  incident  to  reproduction, 
a  second  family  may  be  expected,  and  under  similar  circumstances  a 
third  may  follow.  The  eggs  of  the  English  Sparrow  hatch  in  about 
twelve  days,  the  young  remain  in  the  nest  only  about  a  week,  and  the 
species  is  reported  to  have  reared  six  broods  in  a  season  near  New  York 
City,  but  this  number  is  doubtless  exceptional.  Robins'  eggs  hatch  in 
thirteen  days;  the  young  leave  the  nest  when  about  two  weeks  old, 
and  the  species  raises  two  or  even  three  broods.  But  the  eggs  of  Fish 
Hawks,  for  example,  require  four  weeks'  incubation;  the  young  do  not 
fly  until  about  six  wedcs  old,  and  the  species  is  one-brooded.  These 
facts,  however,  fail  to  explain  why  many  birds  in  which  the  periods  of 
incubation  and  rearing  of  the  young  are  quite  as  short  as  those  of  the 
Robin,  should  have  only  one  brood.  The  time  of  a  bird's  arrival  on 
the  nesting-ground  doubtless  has  some  bearing  on  the  question,  and  we 
should  also  take  into  account  the  time  of  return  to  its  winter  haunts, 
without  in  the  least  being  able  to  say  why  it  should  come  and  go  at  a 
certain  time.  Still,  among  permanent  residents  and  migrants,  which 
arrive  and  depart  at  about  the  same  season,  some  are  single-brooded 
while  others  raise  two  or  even  three  broods.  For  instance,  of  the  former, 
the  Song  Sparrow  rears  two  and  on  occasions,  three  broods,  while  the 
Chickadee  has  but  one.  Here  size  of  the  brood  may  be  a  factor.  Among 
migrants,  the  Robin  is  two-  or  rarely  three-brooded,  while  the  Purple 
Crackle,  which  comes  just  as  early  and  remains  nearly  as  long,  is  one- 
brooded.  Possibly  there  are  here  temperamental  differences  not  to  be 
explained  by  observable  influences. 

The  question,  not  infrequently  asked,  whether  any  of  our  migrant 
birds  nest  in  their  winter  homes,  makes  it  necessary  to  add  that  a  bird 
has  only  one  nestingnseason,  and  with  those  species  which  rear  more 
than  one  brood  there  is  no  appreciable  interval  of  rest  between  the  first 
and  succeeding  broods. 

A  table  of  dates  showing  when  one  may  expect  to  find  full  sets  of 
birds'  eggs  of  the  first  laying  near  New  York  City  is  appended: 
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Feb.  28.  Great  Homed  Owl. 

Biayl7. 

Wood  Thrush. 

Mar.  12.  Barred  Owl. 

1& 

Red-winged  Blackbird. 

28.  Carolina  Wren. 

18.  Black  and  White  Warblflr. 

30.  Duck  Hawk. 

18. 

House  Wren. 

Apl.     1.  Woodcock. 

19. 

Tree  Swallow. 

3.  Bed-ehouldered  HawK. 

19. 

Bank  Swallow. 

3.  Screech  Owl. 

19. 

Chickadee. 

6.  Red-tafled  Hawk. 

20. 

Rose-breasted  Ofosbeak. 

9.  American  Crow. 

20. 

Worm-eating  Warbler. 

9.  Long-eared  Owl. 

20. 

Oven-bird. 

10.  Bluebird. 

20. 

Veery. 

17.  White-breasted  Nuthatch. 

21. 

Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 

18.  Broad-winged  Hawk. 

21. 

Downy  Woodpecker. 

20.  Robin. 

21. 

Least  Flycatcher. 

25.  Mourning  Dove. 

22. 

Northem  Parula  Warbler. 

25.  Purple  Crackle. 

23. 

Hairy  Woodpecker. 

28.  Phoebe. 

23. 

Chat. 

29.  Song  Sparrow. 

24. 

Spotted  Sandpiper. 

May    1.  Black-crowned  Night 

25. 

Chimney  Swift. 

Heron. 

25. 

Baltimore  Oriole. 

1.  Cooper's  Hawk. 

25. 

Purple  Martin. 

1.  Kingfisher. 

25. 

White-eyed  Vireo. 

2.  Osprey. 

25. 

Maryland  Yellow-throai. 

3.  Cardinal. 

26. 

Bob-white. 

5.  Cowbird. 

26. 

Marsh  Hawk. 

6.  Wood  Duck. 

28. 

Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

6.  Green  Heron. 

28. 

Red-eyed  Vireo. 

7.  Flicker. 

28. 

Yellow-throated  Vireo. 

8.  Bam  Swallow. 

20. 

Black-billed  Cuckoo. 

10.  Clapper  Rail. 

29. 

Kingbird. 

10.  Ruffed  Grouse. 

29. 

Bobolink. 

10.  Sparrow  Hawk. 

29. 

Indigo  Bunting. 

10.  Vesper  Sparrow. 

29. 

Chestnutr«ded  Warbler. 

11.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush. 

30. 

Yellow-billed  Cuckoo. 

12.  Rnhy-thmAtAH  Hiimmin|p. 

30. 

Orchard  Oriole. 

bird. 

30. 

Seaside  Sparrow. 

13.  Red-headed  Woodpecker. 

30. 

Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 

14.  Acadian  Flycatcher. 

30. 

Rough-winged  Swallow. 

14.  Blue  Jay. 

30. 

Cliff  Swallow. 

14.  Chipping  Sparrow. 

30. 

Warbling  Vireo. 

14.  Towhee. 

8L 

Long-billed  Marsh  Wren. 

15.  Virginia  Rail. 

31. 

Least  Bittern. 

15.  Meadowlark. 

Jime    1. 

Nighthawk. 

15.  Field  Sparrow. 

1. 

Kentucky  Warbler. 

15.  Swamp  Sparrow. 

3. 

Whip-poor-will. 

16.  Hooded  Warbler. 

3. 

Crested  Flycatcher. 

16.  Blue-winged  Warbler. 

3. 

Scariet  Tanager. 

16.  Brown  Thrasher. 

5. 

Wood  Pewee. 

17.  Pish  Crow. 

7. 

Short-billed  Marsh  Wren 

17.  Redstart. 

19. 

Cedar  Waxwing. 

17.  Catbird. 

20.  American  Goldfinch, 
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CourtMp. — ^The  first  evidence  of  the  near  approach  of  the  nesting- 
season  among  birds  is  furnished  by  the  phenomena  of  courtship.  Chief 
among  these  are  song  and  the  sounds  produced  in  various  ways  which 
take  the  place  of  song;  display  of  plumage,  fighting,  dancing,  and  other 
often  remarkable  activities  through  which  birds  give  vent  to  their 
emotions  at  this  period  of  maximum  vitality.  As  a  rule,  these  vocal  or 
physical  exhibitions  are  given  by  the  male;  and  the  question  at  issue  is, 
are  they  simply  expressions  of  irrepressible  vigor  or  are  they  designed 
to  attract  the  attention  or  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  female  and  thus 
aid  the  bird  to  win  a  mate. 

The  function  of  song  is  discussed  in  another  chapter,  but  in  fighting 
for  a  mate,  action  and  cause  are  so  closely  connected  that  the  develop- 
ment of  spurs,  for  instance,  is  generally  considered  a  result  of  that 
form  of  natural  selection  which  awards  success  to  the  strongest,  best- 
armed  fighter  and  enables  it  to  transmit  its  own  desirable  characters  to 
its  offspring.  This  matter  is,  however,  primarily  to  be  settled  by  the 
males.  Two  or  more  males  meet,  battle,  and  the  victor  gets  the  prize 
of  a  mate;  but  has  this  mate  any  voice  in  the  matter?  In  those  more 
peaceful  contests  where  rival  males  attempt  to  outdo  one  another 
through  display  of  plumage  or  violent  actions,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
to  decide  to  what  extent  the  female  is  influenced,  but  it  seems  probable 
that  there  is  less  actual  selection  than  passive  acceptance  on  her  part 
of  the  male  which  is  most  active  in  battle  or  display. 

It  is  much  less  difficult  to  make  observations  in  this  field  than  to 
interpret  them.  What,  for  example,  is  the  significance  of  the  squabbles, 
struttings  and  irrepressible  vodferousness  of  the  English  Sparrow  when 
courting? 

Most  of  our  birds  are  monogamous  and  doubtless  take  a  new  mate 
for  each  nesting  season;  but  some  of  the  larger  birds,  notably  among  the 
Hawks  and  Owls,  are  Imown  to  be  more  constant  and  are  believed  to  be 
mated  for  life.  In  dther  case,  however,  the  mate,  if  lost,  is  usually 
soon  replaced,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  nesting-season. 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  of  monogamy  are  shown  by  the  Anis  (CrotO' 
phaffo)  which  are  oonmiunistic,  and  by  certain  species  which  are  polyg- 
amous. The  Anis  live  in  small  flocks  throughout  the  year.  The 
females  lay  in  a  common  nest  and  all  share  the  family  duties. 

Among  our  North  American  birds  the  WUd  Turkey  is  polygamous, 
though  all  association  with  the  female  ceases  after  incubation  beg^, 
while  the  male  of  the  Prairie  Hen  and  of  some  other  members  of  the 
Grouse  family  are  said  to  have  more  than  one  mate.  The  Great-tailed 
Grackle  in  Mexico  has,  at  least,  as  many  as  five  or  mx  wives,  and  our 
Red-winged  Blackbird  has  been  suspected  of  Mormonism. 

The  males  of  our  Cowbirds  are  believed  to  outnumber  the  females, 
and  as  this  parasitic  species  apparently  never  pairs,  its  sexual  relations 
may  be  descaibed  as  representing  a  kind  of  promiscuous  polygamy. 
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The  Nest 

Enermea  cf  NesUng  Birds, — It  will  add  to  our  appredation  of  a 
bird's  resources  and  most  assuredly  to  our  sympathy  with  birds,  if 
before  discussing  their  nesting  habits  we  merely  mention  some  of  the 
enemies  and  dangers  which  threaten  birds  at  this  season.  These  are 
of  two  kinds;  first,  the  elements;  second,  predatory  animals  including 
parasites.  Hi^  winds,  heavy  rains,  prolonged  wet  or  cool  periods  and 
hail-storms  are  among  the  weather  phenomena  often  fatal  to  the  life 
of  the  nest;  while  chief  among  the  animals  that  prey  upon  the  eggs  or 
young  of  our  birds,  are  Crows,  Jays,  Crackles,  cats,  squirrels,  opossums, 
minks,  weasels,  skunks,  snakes,  and  man,  who  either  directly,  as  an 
egg  collector  for  the  table  or  cabinet,  or  indirectly,  in  mowing  fields, 
clearing  hedgerows  and  in  other  ways,  has  won  a  prominent  place  am6ng 
the  enemies  of  nest-life. 

With  such  an  array  of  adverse  conditions  and  relentless  foes,  the 
bird  which  reaches  maturity  may  be  said  to  have  escaped  nine-tenths 
of  the  dangers  to  which  bird-fleidi  is  heir.  One  realises,  therefore,  how 
important  it  is  for  birds  to  select  a  site,  build  a  nest,  and  care  for  their 
young  in  a  way  which  has  proved  to  be  most  desirable  for  thdr  species; 
and  how  readily  imperfect  inheritance  of  the  proper  activities  or  in- 
ability to  conform  to  new  conditions  may  mean  failure  to  rear  a  brood, 
and  in  the  end  extinction  of  the  species. 

Nesting  Site, — ^The  nature  of  a  bird's  nesting  site  appears  to  be 
determined  by  (1)  the  necessity  for  protection;  (2)  condition  of  the 
young  at  birth;  (3)  temperament,  whether  social  or  solitary;  (4) 
habit,  whether  arboreal,  terrestrial  or  aquatic;  (5)  haunt,  whether  in 
woodland,  field,  marsh,  etc. 

Ph>tection  may  be  secured  by  hiding  the  nest,  by  placing  it  in  more 
or  less  inaccessible  situations  in  trees  or  on  cliffs,  or  by  frequenting  some 
isolated  islet  uninhabited  by  predatory  animals.  As  I  have  elsewhere 
said  ("Camps  and  Cruises  of  an  Ornithologist,"  pp.  35-37),  "So  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  all  colonial  ground-nesting  birds  breed  oniy  on  islands." 
Auks,  Murres,  Skimmers,  Petrels,  Tropic  Birds,  Gannets,  Cormo- 
rants, Pelicans  and  Flamingoes  are  examples  among  North  American 
birds,  with  which  Bank  Swallows  appear  to  be  the  only  exception.  It 
is  less  to  their  terrestrial  habit  than  to  their  gregariousness  that  we  must 
attribute  the  necessity  of  an  island  home  for  these  birds.  When  nesting, 
all  the  individuals  of  a  given  species,  which  at  other  seasons  are  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  area,  are  focused  in  a  small  space.  To  find  one  nest 
is  to  find  all,  and  to  a  large  degree  the  fortune  of  one  nest  is  also  the 
fate  of  its  neighbor. 

Even  when  arboreal,  colonial  birds  like  Herons,  Spoonbills,  Anhingas, 
and  Cormorants  usually  breed  in  trees  growing  in  water  and  which  are 
thus  insulated.  The  birds  just  mentioned  are  all  exceptions  to  the  rule 
that  terrestrial  feeding  birds  usually  nest  on  the  ground,  while  arboreal 
feeders  nest  in  trees.  But  here  the  condition  of  the  young  at  birth  exerts 
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an  influence.  The  young  of  Herons,  Spoonbills,  Anhingas,  Coimorants 
and  Ibises  are  altridal,  hence  require  the  protection  of  a  more  or  less 
inaooessible  nest  during  the  comparatively  long  period  they  are  con- 
fined to  it.  On  the  othia  hand,  the  Whip-poor-will  is,  in  feeding  habit, 
a  bird  of  the  air,  but  the  eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground,  the  praeoocial 
young  apparently  not  requiring  the  shelter  of  a  nest. 

Exceptions  to  the  rule  that  exclusively  terrestrial  feeding  birds 
usually  nest  upon  the  ground  have  already  been  referred  to  under 
Herons,  Ibises,  Spoonbills,  etc.,  whose  gregariousness  in  connection 
with  the  condition  of  the  young  at  birth  evidently  demands  an  arboreal 
site;  but  the  reasons  why  such  terrestrial  birds  as  the  Quail  and  Grouse, 
Snipe  and  Plover  or  the  Loons  and  Grebes  nest  on  the  ground  are 
obvious.  It  is  equally  to  be  expected  that  birds,  like  the  Catbird,  which 
live  among  bushes,  should  nest  among  them,  and  that  arboreal  species, 
like  Tanagers,  should  nest  in  trees,  though  we  shall  always  find  inter- 
esting variations  or  departures  from  the  normal;  as,  for  example,  the 
nesting  of  the  Solitary  Sandpiper  in  the  old  homes  of  such  arboreal 
species  as  the  Robin,  or  of  the  Wood  Duck  and  Golden-eye  in  trees, 
while  such  purely  individual  variations  as  a  Wild  Goose  occupying  a 
Fish  Hawk's  nest  or  a  Mallard  laying  in  a  Rough-leg's  nest,  occur 
without  number. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  too,  that  the  character  of  a  bird's  haunts  should 
be  reflected  in  its  nesting-site,  and  as  a  result  we  have  some  most  inter- 
esting variations  in  site  among  birds  of  the  same  family  but  which  live 
in  unlike  haunts.  Many  Hawks,  for  example,  are  wood-dwellers,  and 
the  ideal  Hawk's  nest  is  placed  in  a  tree;  but  the  Marsh  Hawk  lives  in 
treeless  areas  and  nests  upon  the  ground.  So  the  Burrowing  Owl  of 
the  prairies  nests  in  holes  in  the  ground;  while  the  forest-haunting  mem- 
bers of  its  family  usually  select  hollow  trees.  Consequently  it  follows 
that  when  there  is  a  mariced  difference  in  the  range  of  the  same  species 
there  is  apt  to  be  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  nature  of  its  nesting- 
site.  The  Red-winged  Blackbirds  living  in  reedy  marshes  weave  their 
nests  to  the  reed-stems,  while  those  Redwings  of  the  adjoining  alder 
growths  place  thdr  nests  in  alder  bushes.  Mourning  Doves  nest  in 
trees  in  the  Elast,  and  on  the  ground  in  treeless  areas  of  the  West.  Night 
Herons,  which  in  the  East  may  build  seventy  or  eighty  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  the  West  build  at  water-level  among  reeds.  Even  more 
surprising  is  it  to  find  the  Great  Blue  Heron  in  treeless  areas  nesting  on 
the  bare  ground  or  on  rocks,  rarely,  or  never,  however,  using  a  terres- 
trial site  except  upon  islands.  While  many  birds  show  little  or  no  varia- 
tion in  the  character  of  their  nesting-sites,  others  place  their  nests  in 
many  and  widely  different  situations,  even  under  the  same  conditions. 
Robins,  for  example,  aside  from  nesting  in  trees  at  varying  heights, 
place  their  nests  on  window-oils,  in  arbors,  summer-houses  or  bams, 
on  fence-rails,  etc.,  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
the  fate  of  those  nests  which  in  site  depart  from  the  prevailing  type. 

Civilisation,  which  while  it  has  added  the  cat  to  the  Robin's  enemies. 
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has  fdflo  decreased  the  number  oi  its  natural  foes,  is  no  doubt  respon* 
able  for  much  of  this  variation;  few  of  our  native  birds  have  so  pros- 
pered through  the  change  from  forest  to  farm;  thouf^  even  more 
marited  departure  from  feral  nesting  habit  has  been  shown  by  the 
Chimney  Swift,  Bam  and  Cliff  Swallows,  Martin,  House  Wren  and 
Bluebird;  not  to  mention  the  irrepressible  Knglish  Sparrow.  Herring 
Gulls,  on  the  same  islet,  build  in  trees  as  weU  as  on  the  ground,  and  as 
Dutcher  and  Baily  have  shown,  the  tree  nests  have  a  solid  foundation 
of  sticks  and  twigs  whidi  is  lacking  in  those  nests  built  on  the  ground. 
{The  Auk,  XX,  1903,  p.  419.) 

On  Gardiner's  Island,  where  there  are  no  predatory  mammals,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Crows,  practically  no  enemies  of  nesting  birds, 
Robins  build  their  nests  in  almost  any  situation,  even  on  the  ground, 
with  apparently  equal  chances  of  rearing  their  young.  Here  too  Fish 
Hawks  nest,  not  only  in  trees,  but  also  in  the  most  exposed  situations 
on  the  beach;  and  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  an  insular 
home,  their  eggs  and  young  are  as  safe  as  those  of  the  tree-nesting  in- 
dividuals of  their  kind. 

As  I  have  elsewhere  said  (''Camps  and  Cruises,''  p.  37,  also  pp.  38-61 ; 
and  Bird-Lore,  V,  1903,  p.  59),  it  is  not  probable  that  in  instances  of 
this  kind  certain  birds  have  with  deliberate  intent  abandoned  the 
customs  of  their  species,  but  the  tendency  to  vary,  being  unchecked, 
finds  tangible  expression  under  conditions  where  new  habits  may  be 
successfully  formed.  Doubtless  the  same  tendency  exists  in  the  Fish 
Hawks  nesting  on  the  mainland;  but  there  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  so  much  more  intense  that  any  wi je  departure  from  the  standard 
may  be  attended  by  disastrous  results.  Environment  is  thus  the  mold 
in  which  habit  is  cast. 

Through  these  generalizations  we  come  to  the  more  practical, 
definite  side  of  the  question  of  nesting-site,  and  ask  which  sex  selects 
it.  With  some  species  it  is  known  to  be  the  female,  with  others  the 
male,  and  with  others  still  the  situation  must  evidently  be  satisfactory  to 
them  both;  but  exact  observations  on  this  subject  are  few. 

More  difficult  it  will  be  to  learn  whether  the  same  individual  occu- 
pies the  same  site  and  even  the  same  nest  season  after  season.  Fish 
Hawks  and  birds  which  return  !to  the  same  islet  year  after  year 
are  known  to  do  this,  and  the  habit  is  probably  common  to  many 
species.  Doubtless  the  present-day  practice  of  banding  birds  with 
numbered  metal  tags  will,  in  time,  yidd  much  valuable  information  in 
this  field. 

With  birds  which  have  more  than  one  brood  in  a  season,  a  new  nest 
is  usually  built.  It  is  then  of  interest  to  compare  its  site  with  that  chosen 
for  the  earlier  nest,  to  ascertain  how  much  variation  in  site-<election 
the  same  individuals  may  exhibit. 

Material, — ^The  material  of  which  a  bird  builds  its  nest  depends 
in  most  cases  upon  the  nature  of  the  bird's  haunts.  The  nests  of  marsh- 
haunting  birds  are  usually  made  of  reeds  or  woven  of  wet  marsh  grasses; 
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woodland  birds  generally  employ  twigs,  rootlets,  bark,  leaves,  mosses, 
etc.,  while  field>inhabiting  species,  as  a  rule,  use  chiefly  dried  grasses. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  change  in  the  nature  of  a  bird's  haiuts 
often  causes  more  or  less  variation  in  the  character  of  its  nesting  mate- 
rial. In  the  North,  for  example,  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  builds  its  nest 
of  plant-stems,  grasses,  and  dried  blossoms,  but  in  Florida  it  uses  the 
Spanish  or  TiUandsia  'moss,'  a  material,  by  the  way,  which  enters  into 
the  nests  of  many  birds.  In  the  East,  Night  Herons,  building  in  trees, 
use  sticks;  in  the  West,  where  they  nest  in  marshes,  the  nest  is  composed 
of  reeds.  There  are  many  similar  instances. 

A  familiar  case  of  local  variation,  due  to  change  in  environment, 
is  furnished  by  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  which  gathers  string,  worsteds, 
etc.,  in  place  of  plant  fibers;  and  experimenters  have  tried  to  detertnine 
the  bird's  choice  of  colors  by  supplying  it  with  worsteds  of  varied  hues, 
without,  however,  other  result  than  a  demonstration  of  range  in  choice 
among  different  individuals,  since  some  selected  gay  and  others- dull 
colors. 

The  use  by  birds  of  rags,  paper,  horse-hair,  etc.,  also  clearly  illus- 
trates the  influence  of  civilization  on  the  bird's  selection  of  material 
with  which  to  build  a  nest. 

The  necessity  for  concealment  is,  in  some  cases,  a  potent  influence 
in  the  choice  of  nesting  material.  What  is  generally  spoken  of  as  'nest 
decoration,'  if  it  have  any  significance,  is  assuredly  not  designed  to 
make  the  nest  conspicuous  through  display,  but  inconspicuous  by 
matching  it  with  its  surroundings.  The  Uchen-covered  nests  of  the 
Wood  Pewee,  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher,  and  Hummingbird  are  examples 
of  this  class. 

The  Great-crested  Flycatcher  introduces  a  bit  of  cast-off  snake- 
skin  into  its  nest,  it  has  been  said,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  scare-crow. 
The  explanation  is  important  if  true  but  lacks  evidence  to  support  it. 

The  student  should  try  to  observe  the  methods  employed  by  birds 
in  gathering  and  canying  the  material  for  their  nests,  noting,  for 
example,  Robins,  Bam  and  Eave  Swallows  picking  up  biUfuls  of  mud, 
a  Chimney  Swift  breaking  off  dead  twigs  with  bill  or  feet,  a  Humming- 
bird collecting  lichens  from  a  tree-trunk,  an  Oriole  tugging  at  a  plant 
fiber,  etc. 

Construction. — ^Then  follows  a  study  of  nest-construction,  from  the 
simple  method  of  the  Skimmer  which  by  squatting  low  and  turning 
around  again  and  again  hollows  a  nest  in  the  sand,  to  the  more  complex 
activities  of  Swallows,  Swifts  and  Orioles,  which  respectively  exhibit 
the  arts  of  the  mason,  joiner  and  weaver.  Herrick's  detailed  and,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  unique  study  of  a  pair  of  Robins  while  nest-building, 
should  be  read  in  this  connection.  The  work  may  be  performed  by  one 
or  both  sexes.  In  the  former  case  the  female  is  usually  the  builder  when 
the  male  may  assist  by  bringing  material.  The  nest  may  be  completed 
in  a  day  and  occupied  at  once,  or  a  longer  time  may  be  required  and  it 
may  apparently  be  deserted  for  days  after  its  completion.  The  weather, 
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particulariy  if  the  temperature  is  much  below  the  average,  is  a  factor 
here.  In  some  species,  notably  the  Long-billed  Marsh  Wren,  the  nest- 
building  instinct  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfied  by  the  making  of  a  single 
structure,  and  the  male  continues  his  wori^  after  the  female  is  sitting, 
building  one  or  more  additional  homes  in  which  possibly  he  may  sleep, 
and  which  are  sometimes  called  'cock-nests.' 

Charader  of  the  Nest. — ^From  an  architectural  point  of  view,  nests 
may  differ  greatly  even  when  the  material  of  which  they  are  composed 
IB  the  same.  The  tools  (bill  and  feet)  with  which  a  bird  is  provided  do 
not  often  bear  any  relation  to  the  character  of  the  home  their  owner 
builds.  A  SwaUow,  it  is  true,  could  not  construct  a  Woodpecker's 
dwelling;  but  a  momentary  comparison  of  the  widely  different  kinds 
of  nests  buOt  by  various  species  of  SwaJlows  and  Swifts  (which  so  far 
as  nesting  tools  are  concerned  may  be  classed  with  SwaUows),  readily 
shows  how  little  the  structure  of  the  bird  has  to  do  with  nest  archi- 
tecture. 

Most  of  the  causes  determining  the  nature  of  site  and  material 
are  also  more  or  less  active  in  shaping  the  nest  itself,  but  of  them  aU 
by  far  the  most  important  is  the  condition  of  the  young  bird  at  birth. 
Indeed  in  considering  this  question  we  are  brought  very  near  to  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  origin  of  birds'  nests.. 

As  regards  their  condition  when  leaving  the  egg,  birds  may  be 
roughly  classified  in  two  groups:  First,  those  which  leave  the  nest  shortly 
after  hatching;  second,  those  which  are  reared  in  the  nest.  Birds  of 
the  first  class  are  termed  prsBoocial;  those  of  the  second,  altricial.  (Com- 
pare the  newly  hatched  young  of  a  Grouse  and  a  Robin  and  we  have 
two  excellent  examples  of  prsBCocialism  and  altriciahsm;  while  a  further 
comparison  of  the  Grouse's  simple  bed  of  leaves  with  the  Robin's 
firm,  deep  cup  of  mud  and  grasses  equally  well  illustrates  the  difference 
in  the  nests  of  prascocial  and  altricisd  birds.  The  former  serve  only  to 
hold  the  egg!,  the  latter  perform  not  only  this  function  but  must  also 
house  the  young  during  their  period  of  helplessness. 

The  significance  of  the  condition  of  the  young  at  birth  is  doubtless 
far-reaching,  but  unfortunately,  it  is  not  as  yet  understood.  It  appears 
that  most  of  the  older  or  lower  forms  of  birds — that  is,  those  which 
most  closely  approach  the  reptilian  types,  whence  it  is  believed  birds 
have  descended — are  prsoocial.  On  the  other  hand,  all  the  higher 
birds,  that  is  those  farthest  removed  from  reptilian  ancestors,  are 
altricial.  For  example,  among  North  American  birds  the  Grebes, 
Loons,  Gulls,  Terns,  Ducks,  RaO,  Coots,  Snipe,  Plover,  Quail,  and 
Grouse,  are  prsecocial,  and  build,  as  a  rule,  nests  of  the  most  rudimen- 
tary kind,  while  the  great  group  of  Perching  Birds  (Passeres),  con- 
taining half  the  known  birds,  are  altricial,  and  all  build  more  or  less 
complex  nests. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  as  altricialism  has  been  evolved  from 
praecodalism,  so  the  type  of  nest  has  changed,  keeping  pace  with  the 
demands  which  the  y^ung  birds  make  upon  it.   Tliere  are,  however, 
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some  exceptional  cases  of  birds,  like  Pelicans,  Wate^'furiceys,  and 
Cormorants,  which,  while  low  in  the  evolutionary  scale,  have  altricial 
young,  and  in  consequence  build  well-^ormed,  complex  nests.  The 
Noddy  Tern,  sole  tree  nest-builder  of  its  group,  usually  constructs  in 
bushes  a  nest  of  sufficient  strength  to  harbor  the  young  for  two 
months.   (Thompson,  BirdnLore,  V,  1903,  p.  81.) 

Other  low  types  of  altricial  birds  secure  shelter  for  their  helpless 
young  without  actually  building  a  nest,  but  by  using  a  natural  cavity 
in  tree  or  cliff,  or  by  making  a  burrow,  and  we  doubtless  have  here  a 
primitive  type  of  bird  home. 

It  is  impracticable  to  go  into  further  detail  here,  but  the  study  of 
birds'  nests  may  be  indefinitely  extended  by  taking  up  certain  species 
of  birds  and  considering  their  nestang-habits  in  the  light  of  what  appears 
in  this  chapter. 

Inheritanoe, — ^There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  nest-building  is 
as  much  an  instinctive  activity  with  birds  as  it  is  with  bees  or  wasps. 
Some  writers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  young  bird  in  the  nest 
makes  mental  notes  of  its  surroundings  for  use  the  following  spring; 
but  even  man  himself  could  not  tell  how  certain  birds'  nests  were  built 
merely  by  looking  at  them.  The  young  bird,  therefore,  builds  its  first 
nest  without  ever  having  seen  one  made  and  with  no  other  experience 
with  nests  than  is  implied  by  having  lived  in  one. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  impulse  to  build  is  as  much  the 
result  of  a  physiological  prompting  as  the  impulse  to  mate  which  pre- 
cedes it,  or  the  impulse  to  lay  which  follows  it.  Inherited  habit  directs 
the  impulse  in  normal  channels  and,  allowing  for  the  range  of  individ- 
uality present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  aU  birds,  the  bird,  in  its 
proper  environment,  selects  a  site  and  constructs  a  home  after  the  man- 
ner of  its  species.  When,  however,  the  environment  is  changed  and  new 
conditions  of  site  or  material  are  introduced,  the  nest4>uilding  impulse, 
unchecked,  and  inevitably  demanding  an  outlet,  finds  expression  through 
new  media.  Possibly  it  is  governed  to  some  extent  by  intelligence,  but 
any  departure  from  type  is  usually  an  experiment,  and  the  progresave 
individual  pays  the  price  or  gains  the  reward  of  the  pioneer  by  dire 
failure  on  the  one  hand,  or  exceptional  success  on  the  other. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  observe  evidences  of  sexual  activity  among 
birds  in  the  fall — a  mere  reflection  of  the  instincts  of  the  nesting 
season — and  among  them  is  what  might  be  called  'play*  at  mte-hunt- 
ing  and  material  gathering.  So  I  have  seen  Tree  Swallows,  in  August, 
investigate  the  openings  in  piles  and  pick  up  bits  of  dried  grass  only 
to  drop  them  after  a  flight  of  fifty  yards  or  more;  and  in  this  connection 
it  is  of  significance  to  learn  that  they  were  all  birds  of  the  year  (''Bird 
Studies  with  a  Camera,"  p.  103;  see  also  Brewster,  The  Aukf  1898,  p. 
194). 

PanuiHsm. — ^In  a  comparatively  few  cases,  the  instinct  to  build  a 
nest  is  wanting,  when  the  bird  entrusts  its  egg  to  the  care  of  another 
species.  The  European  Cuckoo  and  our  own  Cowbird  are  examples  of 
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this  kind  of  parasitism.  The  former  lays  its  egg  in  some  convenient 
place  and,  taking  it  in  its  bill,  inserts  it  into  the  foreign  nest;  but  the 
Cowbird,  as  far  as  is  known,  lays  its  egg  in  the  nest  selected. 

Of  the  nearly  one  hundred  species  of  North  American  birds  in  whose 
nests  the  egg  of  the  Cowbird  has  been  found,  one  fourth  are  Warblers, 
indicating  how  often  the  Cowbird  chooses  as  a  foster  parent  a  bird 
smaller  than  itself.  The  Warbler  may  nest  upon  the  ground,  or  eighty 
feet  above  it,  and  still  be  preyed  upon  by  the  Cowbird,  which  never 
having  had  a  home  of  its  own  has  formed  no  attachment  for  any  particu- 
lar site.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  lack  of 
the  nest-building  instinct  in  the  Cowbird,  but  none  is  conclusive  (see, 
however,  Herrick  'll)k  In  any  consideration  of  the  subject,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  some  of  our  Cowbird's  seven  tropical  Amer- 
ican relatives  have  advanced  toward  the  prevalent  custom  of  monogamy, 
Molothnu  hadiu8  of  Argentina  always  incubating  its  own  eggs  and 
sometimes  building  a  nest.  (See  Bendire,  "The  Cowbiidsi"  Rep.  U.  S. 
N.  M.  for  1893,  pp.  587-624.) 

The  Egg 

Number  Laid. — ^The  number  of  eggs  comprising  a  full  'set'  or 
'dutch'  ranges  from  one  to  as  many  as  twenty.  No  law  governing 
this  number  is  known,  though  birds  of  temperate  sones  usually  lay 
more  eggs  than  thdr  representatives  in  the  tropics.  Our  northern 
Terns  (Common,  Roseate,  Arctic),  for  example,  usually  lay  three  eggs, 
while  southern  Terns  (Noddy,  Sooty,  Bridled)  lay  but  one.  Our 
Thrushes  lay  normally  four  eggs,  but  tropical  Thrushes  lay  only  two  or 
three. 

Generally  speaking,  birds  of  the  same  family  lay  approximately 
the  same  niunber  of  eggs,  but  there  is  much  variation  between  birds 
of  closely  related  families  (e.  g.  Loons  and  Grebes,  Thrushes  and  Wrens), 
while  birds  of  similar  nesting-site  may  not  lay  the  same  number  of 
eggs  (e.  g.  Bob-white  and  Meadowlark). 

The  young  of  prsecocial  birds  require  less  care  than  do  those  which 
are  wholly  dependent  on  their  parents,  and  among  Grouse,  Quail,  and 
Ducks  we  find  the  largest  families.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  eminently 
prsecocial  Snipe  and  Plover  have  but  four  young.  These  birds,  however, 
are  too  small  to  cover  more  than  four  of  their  disproportionately  large 
eggs,  while  the  gallinaceous  birds  can  readily  cover  a  dozen  or  more. 
Therefore,  size  of  the  parent,  as  well  as  condition  of  the  young  at  birth, 
is  here  a  governing  factor. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  is  no  indication  of  the  fecundity  of  the 
bird.  At  the  time  of  laying,  the  ovary  contains  a  large  number  of  partly 
formed  eggs,  of  which,  normally,  only  the  required  niunber  will  become 
fully  developed.  But  if  the  nest  be  robbed,  the  stolen  eggs  will 
frequently  be  replaced.  The  oft-cited  case  of  the  Flicker  which  laid 
seventy-one  eggs  in  seventy-three  days  is  in  point,  while  the  long  con- 
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tinued  laying  of  our  domestic  fowla  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  the 
results  following  unnatural  stimulation  of  the  ovaries  caused  by  per- 
sistent robbing. 

Size  of  the  Egge. — ^Primarily,  the  nze  of  the  egg  depends  upon  the 
mxe  of  the  bird  that  lays  it.  Hummingbirds,  the  smallest  birds,  lay 
the  smallest  eggs,  while  Ostriches,  the  largest  birds,  lay  the  largest 
eggs.  This  scale,  however,  is  not  always  maintained,  the  eggs  of  prseco- 
cial  birds  bdng  relatively  larger  than  those  of  altridal  birds  of  the  same 
size,  obviously  because  of  the  more  advanced,  larger  young  they  hold. 
Compare,  for  example,  the  eggs  of  a  Meadowlark  with  those  of  an 
Upland  Plover,  or  a  Robin's  eggs  with  those  of  a  Spotted  Sandpiper. 

The  Colors  of  Eggs, — ^The  colors  of  eggs  are  due  to  pigments  deposited 
by  ducts  while  the  egg  is  recdving  its  shell  in  the  lower  or  uterine 
dilation  of  the  oviduct.  One  or  all  the  layers  of  the  shell  may  be  pig- 
mented, and  variation  in  color  may  be  caused  by  a  superimposed 
stratum  of  carbonate  of  lime,  producing  lilac  tints  and  'clouded'  or 
'shell'  markings.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  their  descent  from  reptilian 
ancestors  all  birds  doubtless  laid  white  eggs,  as  do  all  leptiles,  and  color 
is  believed  to  have  been  acquired  for  purposes  of  protection,  as  the 
bird  has  departed  from  the  reptilian  habit  of  covering  its  eggs  or  laying 
them  in  covered  situations  and  has  adopted  a  more  or  less  open  nest. 
Hence,  where  the  eggs  are  still  placed  in  holes  or  hollowed  trees,  they  as  a 
rule  are  white,  and  where  they  are  laid  in  exposed  situations  they  are 
usually  protectively  marked.  Compare,  for  example,  the  eggs  of  King- 
fishers, Woodpeckers,  and  Owls,  with  those  of  Terns,  Snipe,  or  Plover. 
There  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this  rule;  for  instance. 
Doves  lay  white  eggs  in  frail,  open  nests.  But  here  both  sexes  incubate 
and  the  eggs  are  rarely  exposed.  Again,  Grebes  lay  white  or  whitish 
eggs  in  flat,  open  nests,  but  they  generally  cover  them  with  nest 
material  before  leaving  the  nest. 

While  we  cannot  so  readily  explain  why  Chickadees  or  Cliff  Swal- 
lows lay  pigmented  eggs,  it  is  obvious  that  the  significance  of  the  colors 
of  eggs  can  be  ascertained  only  by  a  study  of  them  where  they  were 
laid. 

Shape  of  Eggs, — Birds'  eggs  are  usually  ovate,  but  may  be  ellip- 
tical, spherical,  pyriform  or  conical.  The  p3rriform  egg  of  the  Murre, 
when  moved  slowly,  describes  a  circle  about  its  own  point,  and  is 
therefore  less  apt  to  roll  over  the  narrow,  rocky  ledges  on  which  Murres 
usually  lay,  than  an  oval  egg.  The  conical  eggs  of  Snipe  and  Plover 
are  placed  in  the  nest  point  downward  or  inward,  thus  fitting  together 
80  closely  that  they  can  be  easily  covered  by  the  comparatively  small- 
bodied  parent.  Thus  with  form,  as  with  color,  it  is  clear  that  the  egg 
should  be  studied  where  the  bird  placed  it. 

Vcariaiiaru. — ^Although,  generally  speaking,  the  eggs  of  the  same 
species  resemble  one  another,  there  is  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  color, 
size  and  shape,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  number.  Doubtless  these  varia- 
tions are  in  the  main  an  index  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  bird 
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concerned.  Fully  adult,  vigorous  birds  probably  lay  larger  and  more 
heavily  pigmented  eggs  and  more  of  them  than  their  younger  or  weaker 
fellows.  Again,  the  first  eggs  of  a  set,  as  well  as  those  of  first  sets,  where 
more  than  one  is  laid,  may  be  more  strongly  pigmented  or  larger  than 
those  laid  later.  But  whatever  their  cause,  the  cataloguing  of  these 
variations  constitutes  no  small  part  of  the  labors  of  the  oologist,  whose 
delight  in  finding  an  unusually  large  set,  or  one  containing  'runt'  eggs, 
or  colored  eggs  which  should  be  plain,  or  plain  egg?  which  should  be 
colored,  is  somewhat  out  of  proportion  to  the  scientific  value  of  the 
'discovery.' 

Incubation. — ^The  period  of  incubation  is  more  or  less  closely  related 
to  the  size  of  the  egg.  With  the  Chipping  Sparrow  it  is  twelve  days, 
but  with  the  Ruby-throated  Hmnmingbird  foiu1«en;  the  English 
Sparrow  requires  twelve  or  thirteen,  the  Robin  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
the  Fish  Hawk  about  twenty-dght,  but  the  exact  period  has  been 
ascertained  for  comparatively  few  of  our  birds. 

Incubation  is  usually  performed  by  the  female  and  is  sometimes 
equally  shared  by  the  male;  or  the  male  may  merely  cover  the  eggs 
during  the  female's  absence;  or  again,  as  with  the  Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird,  he  may  not  be  seen  near  the  nest  after  the  eggs  are 
laid.  With  the  Phalaropes  the  male  alone  incubates. 

The  treatment  of  their  eggs  by  sitting  birds  ia  a  subject  concern- 
ing which  we  have  not  much  information,  though  some  birds  are  known 
to  turn  them  with  their  feet  and  others  with  their  bills.  I  have  seen  a 
Least  Bittern  calmly  eat  two  of  her  five  eggs  which  had  been  punc- 
tured by  a  Marsh  Wren,  and  then  settle  herself  on  the  remaining  three. 
("Bird  Studies  with  a  Camei^,"  p.  75.) 

The  disposal  of  the  egg-shell  is  aJso  a  matter  of  interest.  Most 
birds  carry  it  some  distance  from  the  nest  before  dropping  it,  but  young 
Flamingoes  eat  iti 

The  Young  Bird 

Condition  at  Birth, — ^The  treatment  of  the  young  bird  during  its 
period  of  dependence  on  parental  care  is  determined  primarily  by  its 
state  on  leaving  the  egg.  If  it  be  prsecodal  and  hence  runs  or  swims 
with  the  parent  the  day  it  is  bom,  its  early  life  will  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  the  altricial  bird,  which  hatched  naked,  blind  and  help- 
less, is  reared  in  the  nest. 

In  either  case,  the  act  which  in  natural  succession  follows  incubating 
is  brooding.  Prsecocial  birds  are  usually  hatched  within  a  few  hours 
of  each  other,  and  are  as  a  rule  brooded  in  the  nest  only  until  the  water- 
proof sheath,  in  which  their  natal  down  is  enclosed,  is  dry  and  slits, 
transforming  the  nestUng  from  an  apparently  scantily  haired  Uttle 
creature  to  one  thickly  covered  with  down.  After  that  they  are  brooded 
only  at  night  or  when,  tired,  they  are  permitted  to  'snuggle'  beneath 
the  parental  breast. 
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But  aliricial  birds  which  may  be  hatched  at  longer  intervals  are 
brooded  more  or  less  constantly  for  days  or  until  their  own  feathers 
are  sufficiently  grown  to  protect  them.  Even  then,  when  exposed  to 
rain  or  sun,  the  parent  may  stand  above  them  with  half-spread 
wings* 

Food, — ^The  young  of  prsecocial  birds  feed  themselves,  but  either 
leam  by  experience  or  are  taught  by  their  parents  what  they  shall  eat. 
Recall  a  Hen  clucking  to  her  chicks  and  picking  up  and  dropping  bits 
of  food  she  desires  them  to  have.  Even  the  act  of  drinking  is  not 
instinctive.    (See  especially  lioyd  Morgan's  "Habit  and  Instincts.") 

The  young  of  altricial  birds,  not  only  when  they  are  in  the  nest,  but 
as  long  as  a  month  after  leaving  it,  are  fed  by  the  parents.  The  nature 
of  the  food  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given  are  subjects  of  far  too 
great  import  to  be  adequately  treated  here.  The  food,  at  first,  is  usually 
more  or  less  digested  in  the  crop  or  stomach  of  the  parent  whence  it  is 
regurgitated  into  the  mouth  of  the  young.  With  Passerine  birds,  this 
method,  when  employed,  is  soon  abandoned,  and  food  in  a  more  or 
less  natural  state  is  captured  and  given  directly  to  the  open-mouthed 
offspring;  but  the  Flicker,  Hunmiingbirds,  and  "Doves,  for  example, 
feed  only  by  regurgitation,  inserting  their  bill  far  into  the  mouth  of 
their  young. 

Young  Peticans,  Cormorants,  Water  Turkeys,  Spoonbills,  and 
Ibises  thrust  their  bill  down  the  throat  of  their  parents.  Flamingoes 
introduce  the  tip  of  their  great  bill  into  that  of  thdr  single  chick,  giving 
it,  by  regur^tatlon,  a  few  drops  of  predigested  liquid  food,  an  exceptional 
method  of  feeding  among  prsecocial  birds;  young  Herons  grasp  the  bill 
of  their  parent  at  the  base  with  their  own,  as  one  would  with  a  pair 
of  scissors,  when  the  old  bird  either  disgorges  food  into  the  nest  or  skill- 
fully into  the  mouth  of  the  young.  Hawks  tear  the  food  into  bits 
and  give  it  to  their  young,  and  larger  insects  are  beaten  or  pulled 
apart  by  Passerine  birds,  both  parents  sometimes  working  together  at 
the  task. 

The  young  of  Passerine  birds  are  fed  every  few  minutes  throughout 
a  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  the  young  of  larger  birds  are  waited  on 
less  frequently,  hours  often  elapsing  between  meals,  at  which,  however, 
they  receive  large  portions. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  young  birds,  particularly  of  young  perching 
birds,  is  little  short  of  marvelous.  Herrick  ('08,  p.  187)  writes  of  a 
young  Cedar  Waxwing  the  weight  of  which  "doubled  on  the  first  day, 
more  than  trebled  on  the  second,  and  nearly  quadrupled  on  the  third. 
On  the  twelfth  day,  when  it  weighed  approximately  one  and  one-fifth 
ounces,  and  had  increased  in  weight  thirteen-fold,  it  left  the  nest.'' 
"At  a  corresponding  rate  of  growth,"  he  adds,  "a  ten-pound  baby  when 
one  day  old  would  weigh  twenty-one  pounds,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
dajrs  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  pounds."  A  young  Song  Sparrow, 
studied  by  Owen,  weighed,  on  hatching,  2.9  grams,  and  when  at  the 
age  of  seven  days  it  left  the  nest,  16  grams.  {Ths  Avk^  1899,  p.  222.) 
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Honidc  C05y  p.  181),  whose  ccmtimied,  systematic  studies  have 
added  so  groktly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the  nest,  was  among 
the  first  to  disoover  that  admirable  adjustment  of  the  young  bird's 
nervous  system  which  prevents  it  frcMn  being  overfed.  He  writes: 
"The  food  is  placed  not  simply  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  bird  but  well 
down  the  sensitive  throat,  and  if  the  bird  does  not  inunediately  respond, 
it  is  withdrawn  and  passed  to  another,  and  often  to  a  third,  until  a 
throat  is  found  which  has  the  proper  reaction  time.  If  the  gullet  is 
already  full,  the  swallowing  reflex  is  inhibited,  and  the  bird  must  wait/'' 

Nesl  ScmUation, — Second  only  in  importance  to  the  subject  of  food 
is  that  of  nest-sanitation.  The  young  of  altricial  birds  as  unlike  as 
Hawks  and  Hummingbirds  void  their  excreta  far  over  the  edge  of  the 
nest,  but  with  probably  all  our  Passerine  birds,  and  with  some  others, 
it  is  enclosed  in  a  membranous  sac,  which  is  removed  and,  in  some 
cases,  devoured  by  the  parent. 

Defence  of  the  Young. — ^Just  how  birds  defend  their  young  from  their 
natural  enemies  we  cannot  always  say,  but  before  man  as  a  possible 
nest-robber,  some  species  (e.  g.  Pelicans,  Flamingoes,  Cormorants, 
Ibises,  Spoonbills,  Herons,  and  most  Raptores)  desert  the  nest  without 
protest;  others  (Gulls,  Terns,  some  Raptores)  protest  loudly  and  dart  at 
the  enemy,  sometimes  actually  hitting  him;  the  Passeres,  with  some 
exceptions  {e.  g.  Crows  and  Jays),  utter  loud  alarm  or  call  notes, 
which  more  often  betray  their  secret  than  conceal  it,  and  the  Thrasher 
will  occasionally  strike  the  intruder;  while  many  ground-nesting  birds 
(e.  g.  Ducks,  Snipe,  Grouse,  Nighthawks,  Doves)  seek  to  draw  atten- 
tion from  their  nest  or  young,  by  feigning  partial  helplessness  and 
fluttering  painfully  before  the  marauder,  always,  however,  keeping 
just  beyond  his  reach;  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  parental  devotion  the 
origin  and  development  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain. 

Voice, — Some  suf^estions  for  a  study  of  the  notes  of  young  birds 
are  made  in  the  chapter  on  the  ''Voice  of  Birds."  Their  instinctive 
obedience  to  parental  command  is  also  mentioned.  Observe,  for  ex- 
ample, how  young  Gulls,  Terns  or  Grouse  squat  and  remidn  perfectly 
motionless  in  response  to  a  certain  alarm  note;  and  how,  under  the 
same  stimulus,  a  brood  of  young  Ducks  scatters. 

Certain  birds  have  a  feeding  note  which  induces  the  young  bird  to 
open  its  mouth  in  preparation  for  the  coming  morsel.  On  leaving  the 
nest  some  young  birds  (6.  g,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Yellow-headed  Black- 
bird) develop  a  food-call,  wMch  is  lost  when  they  have  learned  to  care 
for  themselves. 

Nest  ^xercwM.— While  in  the  nest,  young  birds  devote  much 
attention  to  thdr  newly  grown  feathers,  preening  them  carefully  and 
repeatedly.  The  parasites  which  infest  some  birds,  notably  Phcebes, 
while  in  Uie  nest,  also  give  the  young  bird  much  occupation.  The  fre- 
quent stretching  of  the  wing  is  a  characteristic  nest  activity,  and, 
according  to  Scott,  the  grasping  of  the  nest-lining  with  the  toes  is  an 
important  nest  exercise. 
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Fear, — ^Herrick  ({.  c.  p.  227)  oonsidere  the  instinct  of  fear  to  be 
inherited^  but  it  apparently  is  often  wanting  in  birds  which  have  never 
known  parental  care.  I  have  seen  young  Wild  Geese,  which  were 
hatched  from  eggs  taken  from  a  wild  bird's  nest  and  placed  under  a 
hen,  so  devoid  of  the  sense  of  fear  that  when  two  weeks  old  they  would 
attempt  to  crowd  into  a  hand  basin  when  it  was  being  used;  while 
innumerable  instances  of  birds  raised  from  the  nest,  which  have  never 
developed  a  sense  of  fear,  could  be  mentioned.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
the  young  bird  does  not  evince  fear  until  it  has  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  respond  to  the  impulses  bom  of  fear;  in  other  words,  until 
it  can  run,  swim,  or  flutter  in  the  first  attempts  at  flight. 

Plight, — Some  young  birds  remain  in  the  nest  only  a  week  (e.  g.  Song 
Sparrow,  House  Sparrow),  while  the  wandering  Albatross  is  said  not 
to  leave  its  nest  until  forced  to  by  the  parents  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nesting  season  succeeding  its  birth. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  stimulus  which  finally  induces  flight; 
whether  supplied  by  the  parent,  for  example,  through  a  refusal  to 
bring  further  food  to  the  nest,  or  through  increasing  strength  which 
prompts  the  bird  to  make  its  initial  venture  in  the  world.  The  first 
flight  may  be  a  mere  flutter  to  an  adjoining  limb,  or  so  well  directed 
that  the  young  bird  (e.  g.  Swallows)  directs  its  movements  with  the 
ease,  grace,  and  precision  of  the  adult. 

The  nest  may  now  be  used  as  a  roosting  place;  and  the  yoimg 
remain  under  the  care  of  the  parents  for  as  much  as  a  month.  With  the 
Robin,  the  male  is  said  to  frequent  the  sunmier  roosts  formed  by  these 
birds,  with  the  young,  while  the  female  incubates  the  second  set  of  eggs. 

SuOGSSnONB  FOR  THE  StUDBNT 

NeeutfUy  for  Concealment, — If  one  would  study  the  habits  of  birds 
under  natural  oonditions,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they  be  unalarmed 
by  one's  presence.  With  birds,  as  with  man,  the  consciousness  of  being 
under  observation  induces  more  or  less  artificiality  of  behavior,  and  if  one 
would  gain  toue  insight  into  either  bird-life  or  human  life  one's  subject 
should  be  unaware  that  it  is  an  object  of  scrutiny. 

Some  nests  may  be  built  within  range  of  already  existing  hiding-places, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  employ  a  portable  blind  such  as 
has  been  described.  During  ten  years'  experience  this  blind  has  met 
many  and  widely  different  demands,  and  whether  one  uses  a  camera  or  only 
a  notebook  it  will  enable  one  to  reach  a  point  of  vantaise  from  which  either 
photographs  or  observations  can  be  satisfactorily  made.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  camera  as  a  means  of  securing  graphic,  com- 
municable records  of  the  life  of  the  nest,  but  in  any  event  I  cannot  too 
strongly  urge  the  use  of  a  blind.  When  one  wishes  to  have  several  nests 
under  observation,  a  blind  may  be  placed  and  left  near  each  one,  and  with 
extremely  wary  species  it  may  be  erected  at  night.  It  is  then  not  associated 
with  any  cause  of  alarm,  and  is  more  quickly  accepted  than  if  the  birds 
were  disturbed  when  it  was  being  set  up.  It  will  usually  save  much  time 
to  have  a  companion  accompany  you  to  the  blind  and  depart  as  you  enter  it. 
The  impression  of  fear  caused  by  your  approach  will  be  largely  dispelled 
by  his  withdrawal,  since  birds  do  not  distinguish  between  two  and  one. 

Professor  Herrick's  plan  of  cutting  off  the  limb  containing  the  nest 
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and  removing  it  to  the  blind  may  be  employed  by  careful,  consdentioua 
students,  who  are  in  a  position  to  assume  the  responsibilities  involved  and 
who  desire  not  merely  to  photograph  but  to  see  at  close  range  the  details 
of  the  later  phases  of  nest-life,  but  it  is  not  a  method  to  be  recommended 
to  the  general  public.  In  the  beginning,  at  any  rate,  one  will  find  abundant 
opportunity  afforded  by  nests  which  can  be  studied  without  moving  them 
or  unduly  disturbing  their  surroundings. 

Do  not  imagine  that  the  most  thorough  history  of  the  life  of  one  nest 
completes  your  studies  of  that  species.  It  may  serve  for  the  individuals, 
concerned,  but  the  behavior  of  many  individuals  must  be  learned  before 
one  can  assert  what  are  the  habits  of  the  species.  A^ain  I  emphasise  the 
need  for  specialisation.  Better  a  mass  of  data  which  permit  one  to  judge 
of  the  significance  of  the  facts  involved,  than  an  accumulation  of  isolated, 
unrelated  observations. 

The  preceding  annotated  outline  of  the  principal  phases  of  bird  study 
in  the  nesting  season  will  be  of  greater  value  to  the  student  if  read  with 
the  nesting  habits  of  some  particular  species  in  mind,  and  as  a  further  guide 
to  the  study  of  nest  life  there  is  appended  a  summary  of  the  more  im- 
portant problems  confronting  the  local  student. 

Date. — What  species  are  among  the  first  to  nest?  Why?  How  long 
after  its  arrival  does  a  migratory  species  nest?  Are  there  any  relations 
between  the  development  of  foliage  and  nesting-date?  Between  food  and 
nesting-date?  What  appear  to  be  the  local  factors  governing  the  nesting- 
date?  What  species  raise  more  than  one  brood?  Do  you  know  of  any  defin- 
ite cases  of  third  broods?  Why  are  some  birds  single-  and  others  double- 
brooded? 

Courtthip. — Does  the  male  arrive  in  advance  of  the  female?  Do  the 
birds  ever  arrive  mated?  What  evidences  of  courtship  are  noted?  Does 
the  male  display  before  the  female?  Does  the  female  appear  to  be  inter- 
ested? Does  she  select  or  accept  a  mate?  Does  the  sexual  display  continue 
after  mating?   Does  display  precede  a  second  brood? 

Ne9t  Enemies. — To  what  forms  of  danger  are  nesting  birds  subjected 
in  your  vicinity? 

NesHnQ-eite. — What  factors  influence  the  choice  of  nesting-site?  Which 
of  them  are  potent  in  your  vicinity?  Why  do  gregarious  ground-builders 
nest  on  islands?  What  variations  in  site  have  been  noted?  How  are  they 
to  be  accounted  for?  With  what  species  has  civilisation  affected  the  nature 
of  the  nesting-site?  Which  sex  selects  the  site?  Is  the  same  site  used  for 
the  nests  of  second  broods?  or  in  succeeding  years? 

Material. — ^What  factors  govern  the  bird  in  the  choice  of  material? 
What  variations  have  been  noted?  What  birds  use  artificial  material, 
string,  etc.?  How  is  it  gathered?  How  far  from  the  nest?  By  one  or  both 
sexes?   How  is  so-called  "nest  decoration"  to  be  explained? 

Neet-Buiidina, — Is  the  nest  made  bv  one  or  both  sexes?  If  the  male 
does  not  build,  does  he  bring  material?  ^  How  is^  the  nest  constructed? 
How  much  time  is  required  for  its  completion?  Is  it  delayed  by  inclement 
weather?   Is  more  than  one  nest  built?  If  the  nest  is  abandoned,  state  why. 

The  Nest. — What  relation  exists  between  the  nest  and  the  structure 
of  its  builder?  What  causes  determine  the  appearance  of  the  nest?  What 
variations  in  form  have  been  noted?  How  are  they  to  be  explained?  Which 
nests  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind?  Which  nests  are  most  advanced? 
How  do  new  conditions  change  the  character  of  the  nest?  Do  birds  inherit 
their  nest-building  abilities?  Do  second  nests  resemble  those  built  for  the 
first  brood? 

The  Egg. — How  long  after  the  completion  of  the  nest  is  the  first  egg 
laid?  Are  the  eggs  laid  at  regular  intervals?  At  certain  hours?  How  many 
are  laid?  What  factors  appear  to  govern  the  number?  the  sise?  the  shape? 
the  color?  What  variations  have  been  noted?  If  an  egg  should  be  removed 
will  the  bird  replace  it?   Will  a  Cowbird*s  e^  be  rejected?   How? 

Jncubatian, — When  does  incubation  begm?   How  long  does  it  continue? 
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Is  it  performed  by  one  or  both  sexes?  Is  there  any  regularity  in  the  daily 
periods  of  sitting?  Does  one  sex  ever  feed  the  other  while  on  the  nest? 
Will  the  sitting  bird  permit  a  near  approach?  Does  the  bird  return  to  the 
nest  directly  or  with  much  caution?  Are  the  egss  turned  in  the  nest?  Are 
they  covered  when  left?  How  is  the  egg-shell  aisposed  of  after  hatching? 
The  Young  Bird, — What  is  the  condition  of  the  young  bird  at  birth? 
If  blind,  when  do  the  eyes  open?  What  notes  does  it  utter?  How  long  is 
it  in  the  nest?  How  is  it  fed?  on  what?  how  often?  Is  the  food  prepared? 
What  prevents  the  young  bird  from  being  over-fed?  At  what  rate  does  it 
increase  in  weight?  How  is  it  brooded?  How  is  the  nest  cleaned?  Do  the 
young  obey  the  parent?  When  is  fear  first  shown?  ^  Is  it  instinctive?  What 
nest  exercises  are  manifested?  How  long  after  leaving  the  nest  is  the  young 
bird  dependent  on  the  parents?  What  induces  it  to  leave  the  nest?  Does 
it  flv  at  once?  Does  it  return  to  the  nest?  Does  it  frequent  roosts?  Does  it 
flock  with  other  young  or  with  adults  or  both?  How  do  the  parents  protect 
the  young? 
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Feathers  are  the  only  character  which  birds  do  not  share  with 
othei  forms  of  life.  No  other  animals  are  feathered  and  no  birds  are 
featherleas. 

It  is  apart  from  oiu:  object  to  describe  here  the  development  and 
structure  of  feathers,  but  rather  to  discuss  thdr  function,  as  in  their 
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form  they  fit  the  bird  for  locomotion  (see  beyond,  under  Uses  of  the 
Wing  and  Tail)  or  in  color  adapt  it  to  the  special  needs  of  its  hamits 
and  habits.  In  the  first  place,  however,  the  field  student  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  feather  change  included  under  the  general 
term  of  molt. 

The  Molt, — ^When  hatched,  a  Passerine  bird  is  naked  except  for  a 
scanty  growth  of  filmy  down  on  the  feather  tracts  of  the  upper  half  of 
the  body.  This  is  the  'natal  down'  of  Dwight  ('00)  whose  terminology 
I  adopt.  The  natal  down  is  quickly  succeeded  by  the  'juvenal'  or  nest- 
ling plumage,  which  is  sufficiently  grown  in  from,  eight  to  fourteen  days 
to  enable  the  bird  to  leave  the  nest.  The  tail  is  still  only  about  half- 
grown  and  the  wings,  as  a  rule,  barely  large  enough  to  permit  of  short, 
uncertain  flight. 

Some  birds  (e.  g.  Sharp-tailed  and  Seaside  Sparrows)  wear  this  juvenal 
or  nestling  plumage  between  two  and  three  months,  but  most  species 
lose  it  shortly  after  leaving  the  nest.  In  either  case,  it  is  followed  by 
the  first  winter  plumage,  which  is  acquired  by  molt  (poetjuvenal) 
of  all  the  body  feathers,  most  of  those  of  the  wings  and  tail  usually 
being  retained.  If  the  young  bird  now  resembles  its  parent,  their 
plumage  changes  are  thenceforth  the  same. 

In  the  fall  all  birds  molt,  but  in  the  spring  there  is  no  regularity 
as  to  feather  renewal,  even  among  closely  related  species.  The  Bobo- 
link and  the  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  have  a  complete  spring  molt  (pre- 
nuptial),  even  to  the  wings  and  tiul;  the  Scarlet  Tanager  and  Gold- 
finch molt  only  the  body  feathers;  other  species  acquire  some  new 
feathers  about  the  head  and  chin,  and  with  many  there  is  no  feather 
growth  at  this  season,  the  differences  between  the  winter  and  breeding 
plumages  being  due  to  wear  or  fading. 

After  the  breeding  season,  aU  adult  birds  pass  through  a  complete 
molt  (postnuptial),  and  the  bird  is  again  in  winter  plumage.     ^ 

In  its  simplest  form,  and  ignoring  the  comparatively  few  cases  in 
which  an  essentially  adult  plumage  is  not  acquired  at  or  before  the  first 
prenuptial  (spring)  molt,  the  molt  among  the  Passeres  may  be  summar- 
ised as  follows:  (1)  Natal  down,  lost  by  postnatal  molt  which  brings 
the  (2)  juvenal  or  nestling  plumage;  lost  by  postjuvenal  molt  which 
brings  the  (3)  first  winter  plumage;  lost  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in 
some  species  by  prenuptial  molt  which  brings  the  (4)  nuptial  plumage; 
lost  by  postnuptial  molt  which  brings  the  (5)  second  and  subsequent 
winter  plumages. 

With  some  minor  variations  this  is  the  general  order  of  molt  among 
other  than  Passerine  birds.  Except  the  Ducks  and  Ptarmigan  all  birds 
have  a  complete  postnuptial  molt,  and  with  many  Snipe  the  spring  or 
prenuptial  molt  is  complete.  Some  Snipe  wear  the  juvenal  plumage 
until  winter  or  even  until  the  prenuptial  molt,  the  postjuvenal  molt 
being  omitted. 

Among  the  pnecocial  Gulls,  Terns,  Ducks,  Shore-birds  and  Galli- 
naceous birds  the  natal  down  thickly  covers  the  body  and  the  ohidk 
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Bwims  or  runs  about  in  it  shortly  after  hatching.  In  the  Galling  the 
wing-quillfl  are  hirge  enough  to  permit  of  short  flights  while  the  body 
of  the  chick  is  still  in  the  downy  plumage.  They  are  lost  at  the  suc- 
ceeding postnatal  molt,  which  is  entire,  new  wing-  and  tail-feathers, 
as  well  as  body  feathers,  being  acquired. 

Ptarmigan  unmistakably  demonstrate  the  need  of  a  protective 
coloration  by  undergoing  only  a  limited  instead  of  complete  molt  at 
the  dose  of  the  nesting  season.  It  affects  solely  the  upperparts  and 
breast,  or  exposed  surfaces,  and  is  obviously  a  transition  plumage,  of 
neutral  browns  and  gcays,  designed  to  prevent  the  acquisition  of  the 
wholly  white  winter  dress  until  the  coming  of  snow,  at  which  tune  a 
complete  molt  follows  and  the  bird  becomes  as  white  as  its  surround- 
ings. 

Male  Ducks  have  a  not  disBimilar  supplementary  or  partial  post- 
nuptial molt  which  is  apparently  also  acquired  for  protective  pur- 
poses. It  affects  chiefly  the  scapulars,  head,  neck  and  breast,  and  ia 
worn  only  while  the  bird  is  deprived  of  the  power  of  flight  through  the 
loss,  in  the  postnuptial  molt,  of  its  wing-quills.  In  this  'eclipse'  plu- 
mage, as  it  is  called,  the  male  resembles  the  female,  but  when  the 
new  wing-quills  are  grown  and  the  power  of  flight  returns,  this  eclipse 
plumage  is  shed  and  the  male  plumage  reguned.   (See  Plate  V.) 

The  simultaneous  loss  of  the  flight-feathers  is  common  to  swim- 
ming birds  which  have  a  secondary  means  of  locomotion  in  their  natato- 
rial powers,  but  with  other  birds  the  wing-quills  are  molted  slowly  and 
symmetrically  from  the  middle  of  the  wing  both  inwardly  and  out- 
wardly. As  the  old  feathers  are  lost  new  ones  grow,  and  the  bird  car 
therefore  fly  during  the  whole  period  of  feather  renewal. 

In  other  feather  tracts,  also,  normal  molt  follows  an  orderly  sequence, 
feather  succeeding  feather  and  plumage  plumage  throughout  the  life  of 
the  individual.  The  minor  variations  of  molt  within  the  limits  above 
outlined  for  the  Passeres  are  endless,  but  they  can  be  conadered 
adequately  only  by  treating  of  each  species  separately.  For  further 
details  the  student  is  therefore  referred  to  the  succeeding  descriptions 
of  plumage,  and  particulariy  to  the  papers  of  Dwight  COO)  cited 
beyond. 

Plumage  Wear. — ^Molt,  wear  and  fading  are  the  only  processes  by 
which  the  color  of  a  bird's  plumage  is  changed.  The  clum  that  a  feather 
may  be  repigmented,  and  that  consequently  a  bird's  plumage  may 
undergo  radical  changes  in  color  without  the  growth  of  new  feathers 
and  without  the  aid  of  wear  and  fading,  has  never  been  substantiated, 
and  by  students  of  the  development  of  the  feather  from  germ  to  ma- 
turity such  a  change  is  declared  to  be  impossible.  (See,  especially, 
Strong.) 

Striking  changes  are,  however,  effected  by  wear,  chiefly  of  the  tips 
or  margins.  These  differ  in  color  from  that  of  the  base  of  the  feather 
which  is  wholly  or  in  part  concealed.  The  loss  of  these  margins  may 
completely  alter  the  bird's  i^pearance,  as  where  the  brown  Snow 
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Bunting  of  October  is  tjwirfmrned  to  the  bUck  and  white  bird  of 
June,  and  this  without  the  acquisition  of  a  feather.  (Ilg.  10.)  The 
Boboltnic,  Red-winged  uid  Rusty  Blackbirds  also  illustrate  color  change 
by  wear. 

With  the  Purple  Finch  and  Indigo  Buntjng,  aa  Dwight  ('00)  has 
shown,  wear  increases  the  bri^tness  of  the  bird's  colota. 


The  ColoTM  of  Plumime. — Color  is  nature's  last  touch  in  adapting  a 
bird  to  the  needs  of  its  own  special  environment.  Id  many  instances  it 
apparently  has  been  ^ven  duriog  the  prevalence  of  existing  conditions 
of  haunt  and  habit;  conaequently,  in  atudying  oolor,  there  is  a  greater 
poesibiUty  of  associating  cause  and  effect  than  exists  when  we  attempt 
to  determine  the  origin  of  the  older,  more  stable  characters  of  form. 
One,  therefore,  may  reasonably  ask  what  is  the  mgnificance  of  the  mani- 
fold shades  sjid  tints,  marks  and  patterns,  not  to  mention  various 
appendages  found  ID  the  plunu^  of  birds?  But  before  a  reply  is  juslj- 
ded,  the  bird  must  be  studied  in  nature,  its  food,  its  foes,  its  general 
habits  and  special  actions  learned;  and  at  all  times  the  student  should 
avoid  the  human  viewpoint,  but  imagine  himself  in  the  position  of  food 
or  foe,  an  individual  of  the  same  species  or  one  of  a  species  with  which 
the  bird  under  coDsideration  may  come  in  contact. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  color  character  should  invariably 
achieve  its  end ;  if  it  does  so  more  than  half  the  time,  it  will  in  the  agg^e- 
gat«  prove  beneficial  to  the  species.  {See  A.  H.  Thayer,  "Concealing 
Coloration,"  p.  8.) 

In  the  study  of  oolor,  there  is  a  wide  field  for  laboratory  experiment 
on  captive  birds  to  determine  the  taws  of  molt,  the  eflecta  of  food, 
humidity,  hybridizing,  artificial  selection,  etc.,  into  which  it  is  not 
possible   to  enter  here,     (See  Beebe,  '08.) 

ColcT  and  Age. — Most  passerine  birds  acquire  an  essentiaUy  adult 
plumage  not  later  than  their  first  prenuptial  (spring)  molt.  Prominent 
exceptions  are  the  Orchard  Oriole,  Crossbills  and  R««lBtart,  which  breed 
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in  a  plumage  more  like  that  of  the  female  than  of  the  adult  male  and 
acquire  their  mature  plumages  at  the  first  postnuptial  (fall)  molt. 

Less  striking  instances  of  failure  to  acquire  a  fully  adult  plumage  at 
the  first  spring  molt  are  shown  by  birds  like  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  which 
at  its  first  prenuptial  molt  retains  most  if  not  all  the  brownish  wing- 
quills  and  some  of  their  coverts  of  its  first  winter  plumage,  the  black 
wing-quills  of  maturity  not  appearing  until  the  first  postnuptial  molt; 
or  the  American  Goldfinch,  which  does  not  gain  the  yellow  shoulder 
patch  until  after  the  first  breeding  season.   (Plate  IV.) 

When  the  adults  of  both  sexes  are  alike  in  color,  the  young  in  juvenal 
plumage  more  or  less  closely  resembles  them  (e.  g.  Flycatchers,  Jays, 
Crows,  most  Sparrows,  Chickadees,  Thrushes);  when  the  male  differs 
from  the  female,  the  young  in  juvenal  plumage  more  nearly  resembles 
its  mother  (e.  g.  Red-winged  Blackbirds,  Orioles,  Purple  Finches,  Gold- 
finches, Hooded  Warblers,  Redstarts).    (Plate  VI.) 

The  juvenal  plumage  often  gives  interesting  clues  to  relationships 
and  ancestry.  The  nestlings  of  the  BlackpoU  and  Bay-breasted  Warblers, 
for  instance,  are  almost  indistinguishable,  as  are  indeed  the  first  winter 
costume  of  these  species;  while  the  spotted  breasts  of  nestling  Robins 
and  Bluebirds  betray  their  relationship  with  the  Thrushes. 

Color  and  Season, — Dull  or  inconspicuously  colored  birds,  having 
once  acquired  the  plumage  of  maturity,  exchuige  it  only  for  another 
of  the  same  kind  at  their  respective  molts;  but  birds  of  striking  colors 
frequently  change  their  bright  breeding  costume  for  one  less  likely  to 
expose  them  to  danger  while  migrating.  The  male  Scarlet  Tanager, 
for  instance,  at  the  postnuptial  molt  takes  the  olive-green  body  plumage 
of  his  mate,  only  the  black  wings  and  tail  coming  in  the  same  color 
as  before.  At  the  same  molt,  the  male  Bobolink  assumes  a  plumage 
practically  indistinguishable  from  that  of  his  mate.  With  both  birds 
this  dull  plumage  is  worn  until  the  prenuptial  molt  the  following  spring. 
Other  examples  are  the  American  Goldfinch,  Bay-breasted,  BlackpoU, 
and  Myrtle  Warblers.    (Plates  IV,  XX.) 

Among  Gallinaceous  birds  the  Ptarmigan  alone  have  marked  sea- 
sonal changes  in  plumage,  but  in  the  Shore-birds,  Gulls,  Terns,  and 
Grebes,  they  are  more  or  less  pronounced. 

Here  should  be  mentioned  the  various  appendages  like  the  plumes 
of  the  Night  Heron  and  Egrets,  and  crests  or  other  head  decorations  in 
the  White  Pelican  and  Grebe,  which  are  usually  acquired  at  the  prenup- 
tial molt  and  are  worn  only  during  the  nesting  season. 

Color  and  Sex. — When  there  is  a  sexual  difference  in  color  among 
birds,  with  few  exceptions  the  male  is  the  brighter.  In  North  America 
the  exceptions  are  the  three  species  of  Phalaropes.  No  conclusive 
reason  why  the  male  should  be  brighter  than  the  female  has  been  ad- 
vanced. Darwin's  theory  of  sexual  selection  endows  the  female  with  an 
esthetic  sense,  making  the  most  brightly  plumed  male  more  acceptable 
in  her  eyes  than  his  less  effectively  attired  rivals.  No  one  who  has 
watched  a  bird  display  its  charms  before  the  female  (and  this  is  done 
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more  oommonly  than  is  genendly  suppoeed,  and  by  species  which  do 
not  possess  pronounced  sexual  characters  of  color  or  plume),  will  doubt 
the  ardor  or  objects  of  the  suitor;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  effect 
of  such  display  is  to  stimulate  the  female  to  the  point  of  accepting 
rather  than  of  selecting  a  mate.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however, 
that  if  this  theory  be  true  the  male  which  breeds  in  unmature  plumage 
(e.  g.  Orchard  Oriole;  Redstart)  is  placed  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

Wallace  ('91 )  attributes  gay  colors  and  showy  plumes  to  the  action 
of  the  surplus  vital  energy  which,  because  of  a  bird's  perfect  adi^tation 
to  its  environment,  can  expend  itself  in  the  production  of  brilliant 
colors  and  ornamental  appendages  without  endangering  their  owner; 
but  in  this  connection  we  should  recall  that  when,  as  with  the  Phalar- 
opes,  the  male  plays  the  part  of  the  female,  incubating  unaided  by  her, 
then  it  is  the  female  that  wears  the  brighter  colors. 

Thayer,  without  positively  conmiitting  himself  on  the  subject  of 
sexual  coloration,  contends  that,  whatever  be  the  minor  uses  of  the 
distinctively  male  costumes,  thdr  main  function  is  for  the  purposes  of 
concealment;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  male  oT  the  Red- 
winged  Blackbird,  Bobolink,  Scarlet  Tanager  or  Lark  Bunting,  for 
example,  is  as  protectively  colored  as  his  duU-plumaged  mate,  which 
lives  in  the  same  environment.  If,  however,  his  brighter  colors  increase 
his  chances  of  death,  there  must  be  bom  a  greater  number  of  males  than 
females,  to  offset  the  higher  mortality. 

Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  only  the  female's  plumage 
which  has  an  especial  significance,  the  task  of  incubation  requiring  in 
her  a  concealing  coloration  which  will  protect  the  contents  of  the  nest 
as  well  as  herself.  The  whole  subject  is  as  attractive  as  it  is  difficult. 
It  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  other  secondary  sexual  char* 
acters  of  which  a  synopsis  from  ''Bird-Life"  is  appended: 

Stnofbib  or  the  Sbcondart  Sexual  Chabactbbs  or  Bibdb 

I.  STRUCrnBAL 

Sise  \  ^^®  larger  than  female  (usual). 
( Female  larger  than  male  (rare). 


Plumage 


Color    I  ^^e  brighter  than  female. 

(  Female  brighter  than  male  (rare). 


Form. 


Assumption  of  plumes,  ruffs,  crests,  trains,  etc.; 
special  modification  of  wing-  and  tail-feathers. 
a.  Worn  by  male  alone. 
6.  Worn  by  both  sexes. 

{Sole  or  greater  development  in  male  of  brightly  colored 
bare  tracts  of  skin,  combs,  wattles,  caruncles,  and  other 
fleshy  or  horny  appendages. 

Of  the  feet. .  .  .Sole  or  greater  development  in  male  of  spurs. 

Of  the  bilL  •  • .  Male  with  more  highly  colored  or  larger  bill  than  female. 
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p^fg^l^  ( By  male  when  similar  to  or  brighter  than  female. 

'  * '  (By  female  when  brighter  than  male. 

Display ..... .By  male  of  acccflsory  plumes  and  other  appendages. 

Battle    By  male  using  spurs*  wings,  bill,  etc. 

j^^g^Q f  Vocal,  by  male  and  rarely  female. 

( Mechanical,  by  male  and  sometimes  female. 


Special 

habits  . . .  ' 


Dances,  mock  fights,  aSrial  evolutions,  construction  of 
bowers,  decoration  of  play-grounds,  attitudinising,  strut- 
ting, etc. 

a.  By  male  before  the  female. 
6.  Among  the  males  alone. 


CcloT  and  Climate, — The  immediate  effect  of  climate  on  a  bird's 
plumage  is  to  increase  or  decrease  its  general  tone  of  color;. thus,  those 
representatives  of  a  species  living  in  arid  regions  are  paler  than  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  species  living  in  humid  regions.  The  degree  of 
difference  is  closely  related  to  the  annual  rainfall,  as  it  indicates  rela- 
tive humidity;  and  where  there  are  no  abrupt  changes  in  climate,  these 
climatic  variations  change  as  gradually  as  the  conditions  which  cause 
them.  At  first  so  slight  that  only  the  expert  systematic  ornithologist, 
with  access  to  large  series  of  specimens,  can  detect  them,  they  become, 
in  some  instances,  so  pronounced  that  not  only  the  general  tone  of 
color  but  pattern  itself  is  affected.  It  is  on  such  variations  that  most 
subspecies  or  geographical  races  of  birds  are  based.    (See  Allen,  77.) 

Among  North  American  birds,  they  are  best  illustrated  by  the  oft- 
cited  case  of  the  Song  Sparrow.  (See  Diagram  A  and  Plate  VII.)  Twenty- 
three  races  of  this  exc^dingly  plastic  species  are  recognized.  They  are 
distributed  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico  northward  throughout  the 
United  States  and  a  large  part  of  Canada  to  the  Aleutian  Islands. 
Note,  however,  that  only  two  of  them  are  found  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  where  climatic  conditions  are  comparatively  uniform; 
while  California  alone  has  ten  resident  races,  an  indication  of  its  great 
diversity  of  climate. 

The  Desert  Song  Sparrow  (Diagram  A.  8;  Plate  VII)  the  palest 
race,  inhabits  the  Colontdo  desert  region  where  the  average  rainfall  is 
about  six  inches;  the  Sooty  Song  Sparrow  (Diagram  A.  19;  Plate  VII) 
the  darkest  race,  is  found  on  the  northwest  Pacific  Coast  where  the 
annual  runfall  averages  over  ninety  inches. 

Again,  observe  that  the  Mexican  Song  Sparrow  (Diagram  A.  1)  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of  the  species  is  one  of  the  smallest 
races,  measuring  some  six  inches  in  length,  and  that  there  is  a  gradual 
increase  in  size  northward  until  the  maximum  is  reached  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  range  of  the  species,  where  the  Aleutian  Song  Sparrow 
(Diagram  A.  23;  Plate  VII)  attains  a  length  of  nearly  nine  inches. 
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DIAGRAM  A.    ILLUSTRATING  THE   DISTRIBUTION  OF 

SONG    BPARROWa 


1.  Mexican  Song  Sparrow. 

2.  Miohoacan  Song  Sparrow. 

3.  Durango  Song  Sparrow. 

4.  Mountain  Song  Sparrow. 
6.  Dakota  Song  %]arrow. 

6.  Eastern  Song  tnmrrow. 

7.  Merrill's  Song  Sparrow. 

8.  Desert  Song  Sparrow. 

9.  Brown's  Song  Sparrow. 

10.  San  Clemente  Song  %>aTTOw. 

11.  Santa  Barbara  Song  Sparrow. 

12.  Cooper's  Song  Sparrow. 


13.  Herrmann's  Song  Sparrow. 

14.  Alameda  Song  Sparrow. 

15.  Suisun  Song  Sparrow. 

16.  Samuel's  Song  Sparrow. 

17.  Mendocino  Song  Sparrow. 

18.  Rusty  Song  Sparrow. 

19.  Sooty  Song  Sparrow. 

20.  Yakutat  Song  Sparrow. 

21.  Kenai  Song  Sparrow. 

22.  Bisohoff's  Song  Sparrow. 

23.  Aleutian  Song  Sparrow. 
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If  we  compared  only  the  palest  Song  Sparrow  with  the  darkest,  we 
might  well  betieve,  so  unlike  are  they,  that  each  form  represents  a 
distinct  species;  but  when  we  include  in  our  comparison  representatives 
of  all  the  twenty-three  races  of  Song  Sparrows  we  find  complete  inter- 
gradation  in  color  and  in  size.  Nowhere  can  one  draw  the  line.  As 
the  climatic  conditions  under  which  the  birds  live  change,  the  birds 
keep  pace.  Cause  and  effect  go  hand  in  hand.  Here  we  have  a  species 
in  flower,  as  it  were,  a  single  Song  Sparrow  stalk  with  its  twenty-three 
blossoms,  any  one  of  which  might  make  an  independent  growth  as  a 
species  it  if  were  separated  from  the  parent  stem.  Doubtless  some  day 
the  separation  will  come,  when  we  shall  have  several  species  of  Song 
Sparrow,  each  with  its  group  of  races,  but  at  present  we  have  only 
one  species,  divided  into  some  twenty-three  sub-species,  or  species  in 
process  of  formation. 

A  variety  of  reasons  may  be  advanced  to  account  for  the  pronounced 
geographical  variations  shown  by  the  Song  Sparrow.  Its  wide  range 
indicates  physical  adaptabitity  and  ready  adjustment  to  differences  in 
food  and  hdbitat.  Its  variations  in  size,  while  they  conform  to  the 
general  law  of  increase  in  size  northward,  are  exceptionally  marked, 
and  are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  North  American  bird — a 
further  indication  of  an  inherent  plasticity. 

The  species  is  comparatively  non-migratory.  Several  races,  notably 
in  California,  are  permanently  resident  in  contiguous  and  restricted 
areas.  Such  strictly  non-migratory  species  are  continuously  subjected 
to  the  influences  of  their  environment,  which  are  heightened  by  perma- 
nent isolation.  But  even  the  most  migratory  forms  come  eariy  and  stay 
late,  and  are  thus  in  the  breeding  area  for  a  much  greater  part  of  the 
year  than,  for  example,  many  Warblers  which  come  in  May  and  leave 
in  August. 

But,  suggest  as  we  may  the  various  factors  which  appear  to  be  active 
in  producing  such  geographic  variations  as  the  Song  Sparrows  exhibit, 
they  are  not  potent  with  all  birds,  even  when  other  things  are  equal, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  some  species  are  in  an  active  state  of  de- 
velopment and  readily  respond  to  the  influences  of  their  surroundings, 
while  others  are  fixed  and  make  no  such  response.  The  latter  represent 
older  types  of  birds,  which  are,  so  to  speak,  near  to  or  a  part  of  the 
trunk  of  the  bird's  family  tree,  while  the  former  class  includes  the  birds 
at  the  terminal  branches  of  this  tree. 

CcloT  and  CancealmerU.—It  is  clear  that  the  life  of  the  individual 
bird,  and  hence  the  continued  existence  of  its  species,  depends  pri- 
marily on  its  success  in  securing  food  and  in  escaping  from  its  foes.  The 
colors  of  predaceous  species  must,  therefore,  tend  to  conceal  them  from 
their  prey  (aggressive  or  deceptive  colors),  while  the  colors  of  those 
that  are  preyed  on  are  designed  to  conceal  them  from  their  enemies 
(protective  colors). 

When,  however,  a  bird's  food  may  be  secured  without  the  exercise 
of  caution,  when  it  apparently  is  not  preyed  upon,  or  when  it  is  protected 
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by  the  character  of  its  haunts,  its  colors,  unchecked  by  any  need  for 
oonceahnent,  may  make  it  conspicuous.* 

Inconspicuousness  is  achieved  primarily,  not  alone  in  birds  but 
also  in  most  other  animals,  by  that  disposition  of  color  which  makes 
them  darkest  where  they  receive  the  most  light,  and  palest  where  they 
are  most  in  shadow.  This  is  the  far-reaching  principle  of  ooimter- 
shading  discovered  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer  and  announced  by  him  in 
1896  (The  Avk,  1896,  pp.  124, 318).  Of  it  Poulton  remarks:  ''For  ages  the 
artist  has  known  how  to  produce  the  appearance  of  solid  objects  stand- 
ing out  on  his  canvas,  by  painting  in  the  likeness  of  the  shadows.  It 
has  remained  for  this  great  artist-naturalist  to  realise  the  logical  anti- 
thesis, and  show  how  solid  objects  may  be  made  to  fade  away  and 
become  ghost-like,  or  even  invisible,  by  painting  out  the  shadows." 

Thayer's  experiments  in  conclusive  demonstration  of  this  law  may 
be  repeated,  even  if  crudely,  by  taking,  say,  four  bits  of  wood  shaped 
to  resemble  a  bird's  body,  or,  failing  these,  several  symmetrical  pota- 
toes of  about  the  same  sise.  Run  a  stout  wire  rod  through  these  objects, 
leaving  intervals  of  about  eight  or  ten  inches  and,  selecting  a  spot  not 
in  direct  sunlight,  support  the  rod  at  both  ends,  on  uprights  which  will 
raise  it  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  ground.  The  models  should  be  uni- 
formly colored  to  resemble  the  earth  against  which  they  are  seen,  and 
the  resemblance  may  be  heightened  by  sprinkling  some  of  the  earth 
upon  them. 

If  the  secret  of  protective  coloration  is  an  exact  likeness  in  color 
between  an  animal  and  its  background,  these  models  should  be  essen- 
tially invisible,  whereas  they  are  exceedingly  conspicuous.  Now,  in 
imitation  of  nature,  paint  out  the  shadow  on  the  lower  half  of  two  of  the 
models  by  grading  through  earth  color  lateraUy,  to  pure  white  on  the 
lower  median  line,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet  or  more  these  white-bottomed  models  have,  in  a  magical  manner, 
become  nearly  if  not  quite  invisible,  although  they  are  still  the  same 
color  on  the  upper  half  as  the  untouched  models,  which  are  plainly 
visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  forty  or  fifty  yards. 

To  prove  that  this  result  is  due  to  the  disposition  of  color,  as 
regards  light  and  shade,  rather  than  to  color  alone,  turn  the  models  so 
that  the  white  is  uppermost,  thus  reversing  nature's  law,  and  thereby 
rendering  the  two  models  which  before  were  indistinguishable  even 
more  prominent  than  those  which  are  uniformly  colored. 

Such,  in  briefest  outline,  is  an  explanation  of  Thayer's  law  of  coun- 
ternshading,  for  a  fuller  description  of  which,  as  well  as  of  its  various 
modifications,  the  student  is  referred  to  Thayer's  work  on  ''Concealing 
Coloration."  Thayer's  law  of  obliterative  markings  is  also  presented 
in  this  book.  This  explains  the  pattern  of  coloration  or  markings  of 
counter-shaded  birds  which  bear  on  their  plumage  a  picture  of  the 
background  against  which  they  are  most  commonly  seen  by  their 

^In  this  oonnectioD  see  Reighard  on  the  oolon  of  conl^ntt  fishes.    P^^en  from 
ToitucBS  Lab.  of  Cam.  Inst.  Wash.,  1908,  pp.  261-325. 
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prey  or  by  their  enemies.  Or,  as  Gerald  Thayer  puts  it:  the  object's 
"obliteratively-ahaded  surface  must  bear  a  picture  of  mch  background 
08  would  be  seen  through  ii,  if  it  were  transparent,"  (l.  c,  p.  31.)  Thus 
our  Woodcock  is  said  to  bear  a  picture  of  ''dead  leaves,  twigs  and 
grasses,  variously  disposed  over  shadow-holes,''  while  the  plumage  of 
Wilson's  Snipe  represents  ''sticks,  grasses,  etc.,  with  their  shadows  at 
various  distances."  The  plumage  of  the  Upland  Plover  shows  a  "grass" 
pattern,  a  type  common  to  many  field  or  upland  species.  Certain  of 
the  Plover  and  Sandpipers  wear  this  plumage  during  the  summer,  when 
they  live  among  weeds  and  grasses,  but  lose  it  for  one  of  pure  and 
simple  counterHihading  when  they  winter  along  the  shores  and  beaches. 

From  these  more  obvious  instances  of  obliterative  picture  patterns, 
Thayer  leads  us  to  an  interpretation  of  the  brilliantly  colored  and  in- 
tricately marked  plumage  of  birds  like  the  male  Wood  Duck,  Peacock, 
and  Paradise  Bird  (Paradisea),  or  of  such  special  markings  and  appen- 
dages as  the  speculum  in  Ducks,  gorget  in  Hummingbirds,  tail-coverts 
in  the  Resplendent  Trogon,  etc.,  all  of  which,  under  certain  vital  con- 
ditions, are  considered  by  him  to  make  or  to  aid  in  making  their  wearers 
inconspicuous.  The  use  of  no  pattern,  mark  or  appendage  is  left  un- 
explained by  the  proposer  of  this  law,  and  while  naturalists  recognize 
the  importance  of  his  studies,  Thayer's  contention  "that  patterns  and 
utmost  contrasts  of  color  (not  to  speak  of  appendages)  of  animals  make 
wholly  for  their  'obliteration,' "  finds  few  supporters. 

Flamingoes,  Crows,  Ravens  and  Turkey  Vultures,  for  example, 
are  seemingly  from  any  point  of  view  conspicuous.  The  nature  of  their 
food  and  their  excessive  wariness  or  absence  of  foes  apparently  re- 
move them  from  the  action  of  the  laws  producing  a  true  concealing 
coloration. 

Protected  primarily  by  the  character  of  their  haunts,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  striking  and  endlessly  varied  colors  of  Tanagers, 
Honey  Creepers,  Cotingas,  Toucans,  Trogons,  Parrots  and  other  bril- 
liantly marked  arboreal  birds  may  be  explained  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  important  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  many  birds  of  such 
habits  are  dull  as  well  as  brightly  colored,  and  we  may  suggest  that 
among  tree-haunting,  and  to  a  less  extent  thicket-haunting  birds,  the 
actual  physical  causes  of  color,  uncontrolled  by  natural  selection,  have 
run  riot.  When,  however,  the  nature  of  a  bird's  haunts  affords  it  less 
adequate  means  of  concealment,  then  color  plays  a  more  important 
part  in  protecting  it,  and  there  is  consequently  less  variation  from  the 
tjTpe  of  color  which  presumably  has  proved  to  have  the  highest  conceal- 
ing value. 

Thrushes,  Ovenbirds  and  Doves,  for  example,  which  feed  on  the 
ground,  may  frequent  the  tree-tope  without  unduly  exposing  themselves 
to  danger,  but  let  a  male  Scarlet  Tanager  or  other  brightly-colored 
arboreal  bird  alight  upon  the  ground  and,  even  when  motionless,  it 
is  conspicuous. 

This  illustration  inay  serve  also  to  remind  us  that  the  protective 
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value  of  any  color  scheme  or  pattern  of  marking  is  acUve  only  when 
the  animal  bearing  it  is  at  rest.  Without  regard  to  color,  movement  at 
once  reveals,  and  bearing  this  in  mind,  the  action  of  a  bird  in  the  pres- 
ence of  danger  is  a  supreme  test  of  the  protective  or  non-protective 
value  of  its  colors. 

If  the  bird  is  wary  and  can  be  approached  only  with  difficulty, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  it  realixes  its  conspicuousness  and  conse- 
quently it  relies  for  safety  on  its  watchfulness  and  its  wings.  But  if 
the  bird  attempts  to  Mde  and  ffies  only  when  convinced  that  it  has  been 
discovered,  then  we  may  believe  that  it  relies  primarily  on  the  nature 
of  its  coloring  to  escape  observation,  when  we  are  evidently  justified 
in  assuming  that  its  colors  are  truly  protective.  Compare  the  colors 
and  actions  of  such  'wild'  birds  as  Gulls,  Terns,  Skimmers,  Ducks, 
Geese,  Cormorants,  Cranes,  Herons,  Flamingoes,  Stilts,  Avocets,  and 
Crows,  with  those  of  birds  which  take  wing  only  to  avoid  being  stepped 
on  (e.  g.  Bitterns,  Rails,  Wcodcbck,  Wilson  Snipe,  Quails,  Grouse,  Whip- 
poor-wills)  to  appreciate  how  closely  color  is  here  correlated  with  habit. 

Compare  further  the  colors  and  habits  of  the  flightless  young  of  Gulls, 
Terns,  Skimmers,  Stilts  or  Avocets  with  those  of  their  parents  to  observe 
how  there  may  be  both  a  protective  and  a  conspicuous  plumage  in  the 
same  species.  Enter  the  breeding  resorts  of  any  of  these  birds  and  the 
conspicuously  colored  adults  at  once  take  wing  while  the  protectively 
colored  young,  squatting  motionless,  make  no  attempt  to  escape,  even 
by  running,  until  they  are  actually  touched. 

Obviously,  then,  the  significance  of  the  colors  of  birds  is  to  be  learned 
only  by  the  study  of  species  by  species  in  nature.  The  whole  subject 
is  pre^ninently  within  the  domain  of  the  field  naturalist.  Only  when 
our  knowledge  of  a  bird's  hikunts  and  habits,  its  food  and  foes,  and  its 
actions  in  the  presence  of  danger  is  reasonably  complete  are  we  in  a 
position  to  determine  to  what  factors  we  may  attribute  its  particular 
colors  and  markings.  This  is  the  ground  taken  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
in  his  extended  criticism  Cll)  of  Abbott  Thayer's  theories,  and  while 
one  may  argue  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  underrates  the  necessity  of  conceal- 
ing coloration  in  animals,  one  must  commend  his  admirable  plea  for  the 
accumulation  of  further  evidence  from  nature  before  giving  a  verdict. 

Banner  Marks, — ^The  plumage  of  many  birds  contains  marks  which 
are  usually  conspicuous  only  when  the  bird  is  in  motion.  White  outer 
tail-feathers  (e.  g,  Junco,  Vesper  Sparrow,  Meadowlark),  or  wing- 
patches  {fi.  g.  Mockingbird),  or  a  white  rump  (e.  g.  Flicker),  are  mark- 
ings of  this  type  and  to  them  the  term  'banner',  'recognition'  or 
'directive'  marks  have  been  applied. 

Some  authors  would  have  us  believe  that  such  flight-revealed  mark- 
ings have  a  directive  value  which  assists  birds  of  the  same  species  in 
keeping  together  (see  Tracy,  '10)  but  the  ease  with  which  dull-eyed  man 
learns  to  recognize  birds,  even  at  a  great  distance,  makes  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  birds  require  some  conspicuous  mark  to  distinguish 
others  of  thdr  own  kind,  as  Abbott  Thayer  has  well  shown  {.The  Avk^^ 
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1900,  p.  108).  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  better  ground  for  belief 
in  the  theory,  advanced  by  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  that  these  so-called 
banner  marks  protect  their  possessors  by  being  so  strikingly  evident 
when  thdr  wearers  are  in  fli^t  that  their  sudden  and  complete  efface- 
ment  when  the  creature  takes  to  cover,  tends  to  puzzle  the  pursuer, 
which,  looking  in  vain  for  a  victim  conspicuously  marked  with  white, 
soon  abandons  the  chase. 

The  subject  is  a  fascinating  one  and  is  to  be  especially  conunended  to 
field  students,  who  alone  can  supply  the  data  on  which  a  solution  of 
the  problems  involved  can  be  based. 

Albinism, — ^Albinism  is  not  infrequent  among  birds  and  may  occur 
in  any  species.  I  have  seen  a  white  Crow  and  a  white  Turkey  Vulture. 
It  is,  however,  rarely  complete  but  more  frequently  affects  a  part  of  the 
plumage,  when  it  is  usually  symmetrical,  that  is,  if  a  feather  in  one  wing 
be  white  the  corresponding  feather  in  the  other  wing  wUl  also  be  white. 

The  presence  of  an  albino  bird  always  excites  interest.  When,  be- 
cause of  its  markings,  the  history  of  the  individual  may  be  learned,  and 
possibly  its  return  to  a  certain  locality  noted  year  after  year,  albinism 
permits  of  the  making  of  observations  of  real  value.  But  albinism  in 
itself  is  a  matter  calling  for  no  special  record  or  conmient.  It  is  due  to 
an  absence  of  pigment  in  the  part  affected  and  may  indicate  a  more  or 
less  degenerate  condition  in  the  individual  exhibiting  it.  Albinistic 
English  Sparrows  are  not  uncommon,  a  fact  which  may  be  due  to  the 
abundance  of  the  species  and  ease  with  which  it  is  observed,  or  to  exces- 
sive inbreeding  among  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  very  local 
individuals. 

Melanism,  or  undue  blackness,  implies  an  excess  of  pigment,  while 
xanthochroism  and  erythrism  are  terms  applied  respectively  to  ab- 
normally yellow  or  red  birds.  These  three  phases  of  color  are,  as  a  rule, 
\  shown  only  in  caged-birds  and  are  then  evidently  due  to  unnatural 

diet  or  other  conditions.   (See  Beebe,  '07.) 

Dichromatism, — Dichromatism  implies  the  existence  of  two  phases 
of  color  in  the  same  species.  It  is  well  illustrated  by  our  Screech  Owl, 
some  individuals  of  which  are  gray  and  others  rufous.  (See  frontispiece.) 
This  difference  in  color  is  not  dependent  upon  age,  sex  or  season;  indeed, 
gray  and  rufous  birds  may  be  found  in  the  same  family.  It  appears, 
however,  to  be  connected  with  locality,  since  a  species  may  be  dichro- 
matic in  one  part  of  its  range  and  less  so  or  not  at  all  in  another  part 
of  its  range.  The  rufous  phase  of  the  Screech  Owl,  for  example,  is  rare 
in  Florida,  just  as  the  black  phase  of  the  gray  squirrel  is  rare  in  Florida. 
Beyond  this  relation  between  dichromatism  and  locality  its  causes  are 
not  understood. 

SuoaBSTIONB  FOR  THE  StUDBNT 

The  prooeeses  of  molt  and  feather-srowth  may  be  studied  in  captive 
birds  provided  they  be  kept  under  proper  oonditiona.  Change  in  conditions 
may  advance  or  retard  molt.    (See  Beebe,  '08.) 
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Describe  condition  of  a  Passerine  bird  at  birth  and  its  subsequent 
plumages  and  molts.  About  how  long  is  it  in  the  nest?  How  Ions  does  it 
wear  the  juvenal  plumage?  What  plumage  follows?  What  feathers  are 
usually  retained  at  the  postjuvenal  molt?  When  does  the  prenuptial  molt 
occur?  Is  it  usually  complete?  What  molt  is  complete?  How  does  the 
natal  down  of  prscocial  buxls  differ  from  that  of  altricial  birds?  How  long 
do  some  Snipe  wear  the  postjuvenal  plumage?  What  variation  in  the  law 
of  molt  \a  shown  by  Ptarmigan  and  moist  swimming  birds?  Describe  changes 
in  color  due  to  wear  or  fading.  Give  illustrations  of  the  acquisition  by  molt 
of  nuptial  plumes.  Describe  differences  in  color  due  to  age.  When  do  most 
Inrds  acquu«  their  mature  plumage?  Mention  several  species  which  do  not 
reach  full  plumage  until  at  least  their  second  year.  Describe  the  plumage 
changes  of  the  Scarlet  Tanager,  American  Goldfinch,  and  Bobolink.  When 
the  adults  are  unlike  in  color,  which  is  usually  the  brighter?  Which  parent 
does  the  nestling  usually  resemble?  What  may  be  inferred  from  the  spotted 
juvenal  plumage  of  the  Bluebird?  What  is  Darwin's  theory  of  sexual  se- 
lection? What  is  Wallace's  theory?  Describe  what  is  meant  by  secondary 
sexual  characters  and  give  cases  in  illustration.  What  relations  exist  be- 
tween the  degree  of  intensity  of  a  bird's  color  and  the  climatic  conditions 
under  which  it  lives?  Describe  the  case  of  the  Son^  Sparrows.  Is  it  believ^ 
that  their  changes  in  color  are  due  to  the  direct  mfluenpe  of  environment 
rather  than  to  the  influence  of  natiu*al  selection  in  establishing  protective 
colors?  Why  are  concealing  colors  necessary?  To  what  factors  other  than 
color  may  a  bird  owe  its  comparative  imm\mity  from  its  foes?  Are  they 
required  by  all  species?  How  may  we  account  for  the  wide  range  of  color 
in  arboreal  birds?  What  is  Thayer's  principle  of  counter-shading?  Demon- 
strate this  theory  with  the  aid  of  decoys.  What  are  *obliterative'  markings? 
What  are  'banner'  or  'directive'  marks?  What  theories  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  their  significance?  Mention  all  the  birds  you  know  which 
reveal  white  marks  in  flight.  What  is  albinism?  melanism?  xanthrochroism? 
erythrism?  Describe  an  albino  which  you  have  seen.  Did  it  act  like  normally 
colored  birds  of  its  own  species?  What  may  be  learned  from  observing 
albinoes  or  other  birds  so  marked  that  they  may  be  recognised?  Have  you 
ever  known  a  caged-bird  to  change  in  color? 
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The  Food  of  Birds 

Food  and  DUtribuHon 
Food  and  Habit 
Economic  Value  cf  Birds 

Birds  and  Insects, 

Birds  and  Weeds  . 

Birds  and  Rodents 

Birds  as  Scaoenffcrs 

Food  and  Distribution. — Birds  oonsume  a  large  amount  of  food  and 
they  rarely  store  it.  No  one  factor,  therefore,  exercises  a  greater  or 
more  constant  influence  on  their  activities  than  the  ever-present  neces- 
sity of  securing  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  proper  kind  of  nourishment. 

Not  only  are  a  bird's  daily  movements  qiore  or  less  governed  by 
the  search  for  food,  with  pronounced  local  variations  in  numbers,  due 
to  the  ripening  of  fruits,  unusual  abundance  of  insects,  supply  of  car- 
rion, etc.,  but  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  species  during  certain 
seasons  may  depend  directly  on  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  a  certain 
kind  of  food.  Given  bayberries,  and  one  may  expect  Myrtle  Warblers 
to  winter  in  numbers  near  New  York  City;  buckwheat  in  a  pile  of 
chaff  induced  a  flock  of  Mourning  Doves  to  pass  the  winter  at  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J. ;  the  failure  of  the  coniferous  seed  crop  is  evidently  the  reason 
for  the  irregular  occurrence  of  great  numbers  of  Crossbills  south  of  their 
usual  winter  range,  to  cite  only  a  few  of  the  innumerable  instances 
showing  how  both  the  local  and  general  movements  of  birds  are  influ- 
enced by  the  food-supply. 

Food  and  Habit, — From  the  Swifts,  coursing  the  sky  almost  be- 
yond the  reach  of  vision,  to  the  Diver  beneath  the  waters,  birds  neglect 
no  spot  containing  food.  The  result  is  not  only  great  diversity  of  fare, 
but  a  correspondingly  wide  range  in  the  methods,  or  feeding  habits^ 
by  which  it  is  secured.   (See  under  Uses  of  the  Bill  and  Feet.) 

Economic  Value  of  Birds. — Interesting  as  we  shall  find  the  study 
of  a  bird's  food  in  relation  to  its  distribution  and  habits,  it  is  of  even 
greater  importance  for  us  to  learn  in  what  way  or  ways  the  nature  of 
its  food  determines  its  economic  relations  to  man. 

In  no  branch  of  American  ornithology  has  greater  advance  been 
made,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  than  in  the  study  of  the  value  of 
birds  to  man  based  on  a  knowledge  of  their  food.  This  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  investigations  of  the  Biological  Survey  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  also  to  the  researches  conducted  by 
certain  states,  notably  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  subject  is  too  wide  and  too  important  to  be  treated  ade- 
quately here  and  the  student  is  referred  to  the  many  valuable  papers 
listed  beyond,  particularly  to  those  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture (many  of  which  can  be  secured  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  at  Washington)  and  to  Forbush's  "Useful  Birds." 
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The  nature  of  a  bird's  food  can  be  detennined  by  observing  what  it 
eats  and  by  an  examination  of  what  it  has  eaten.  It  is,  of  oourse,  often 
impossible  to  see  just  what  a  bird  is  eating  or,  even  having  seen,  one 
still  may  not  recognize  the  particular  kind  of  insect,  fruit  or  seed  wluch 
has  been  swallowed.  Expert  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  digestive 
tract  is  therefore  essential  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  a  bird's  food.  The  concluaons  drawn  from  laboratory  work  should, 
however,  be  checked  by  studies  in  nature,  to  which  the  field  ornithol- 
ogist may  make  valuable  contributions. 

Looking  from  my  window  as  I  write,  I  see  five  Starlings  (Sttimus) 
running  actively  about  the  lawn  beneath  a  cherry  tree,  picking  up 
fallen  fruit.  An  examination  of  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  would 
unquestionably  reveal  the  presence  of  cherries,  but  I  see  this  ground- 
feeder  gather  fallen  cherries  far  more  frequently  than  growing  ones, 
and  stomach  analysis  alone  might,  therefore,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
lead  to  a  false  estimate  of  a  bird's  destructiveness.  (On  the  study  of 
food  habits  in  the  field,  see  especially  Forbush's  ' 'Useful  Birds.") 

Equally  true  is  it  that  verdicts  based  only  on  casual  observations 
of  the  bird  in  nature  are  far  from  the  truth;  and  it  is  this  kind  of  hasty 
conclusion  that  the  economic  ornithologist  finds  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  combating.  A  Cooper's  Hawk  may  be  seen  to  catch  a  chicken  or 
scatter  a  flock  of  Bob-whites;  Robins  maybe  noted  in  the  cherry  trees 
or  Catbirds  in  the  strawbmy  bed,  and  without  further  evidence 
all  Hawks  are  declared  to  be  destroyers  of  poultry  and  game,  and 
small  birds  generally  devourers  of  fruit.  But  thanks  to  the  investi- 
gations made  by  federal  and  state  governments,  as  already  mentioned, 
we  are  now  in  possession  of  accurate,  incontrovertible  data,  and  there  is 
no  excuse  for  signing  a  bird's  death  warrant  on  false  or  insufficient 
observation.  It  has  thus  been  determined  that  birds  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  man  (1)  by  eating  harmful  insects,  thdr  eggs  and  larvse; 
(2)  by  destroying  the  seeds  of  noxious  weeds;  (3)  by  devouring  field 
mice  and  other  small  mammals  which  injure  crops;  and  (4)  by  acting 
as  scavengers. 

Birds  and  Insects, — Dr.  L.  C.  Marlatt,  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  estimates  that  in  the  year  1904  the  loss  to 
our  agricultural  interests  occasioned  by  insects  amounted  to  $795,000,- 
000  (Yearbook,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1904,  p.  464).  Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins, 
also  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  estimates  that  insects  cause  an 
annual  loss  to  our  forestry  and  timber  interests  of  $100,000,000.  It 
is  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  fully  the  significance  of  these  figures, 
but  at  least  they  may  serve  to  impress  us  with  the  value  of  any  form  of 
life  which  in  turn  preys  upon  insects,  and  in  the  front  rank  of  insect 
enemies  stand  the  birds. 

It  is  possible  here  only  to  give  references  (see  beyond)  to  the  now 

extennve  literature  containing  exact  statistics  of  this  battle  of  the  birds 

and  the  bugs.  In  these  papers,  for  example,  it  will  be  found  stated  that 

the  stomach  of  a  single  Cedar  Waxwing  contained  100  canker  wormB» 
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that  one  Cuckoo  had  eaten  250  caterpillars,  that  454  plant-lice  were 
found  in  the  stomach  of 'one  Chickadee,  that  a  Nighthawk  had  made  a 
meal  on  60  grasshoppers,  that  a  Flicker  had  devoured  1,000  chinch 
l)Ugs,  that  a  Scarlet  Tanager  was  seen  to  eat  630  gypsy  moth  cater- 
pillars in  eighteen  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  2,100  an  hour;  while  & 
Maryland  Yellow-throat  ate  3,500  plant-lice  in  forty  minutes,  or  at 
the  rate  of  5,270  an  hour! 

As  the  destroyers  of  insects  that  breed  disease,  birds  stand  in  an 
even  closer  economic  relation  to  man.  Five  hundred  mosquitos,  for 
example,  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  single  Nighthawk;  Swallows 
and  other  wing-feeding  birds  also  feed  upon  this  pest,  which,  in  the 
larval  form,  is  eaten  by  various  marsh-inhabiting  birds.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  as  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  various  diseases  to 
which  man  is  subject  through  insect  attack  increases,  birds  will  here 
be  found  to  be  correspondingly  valuable. 

In  spite  of  the  immense  amount  of  authoritative  data,  of  which  we 
are  now  in  possession,  we  are  far  from  beginning  to  realize  the  profoundly 
important  part  played  by  insectivorous  birds  in  holding  in  check  the 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation  and  to  man.  We  may,  however,  accept 
without  question  the  opinion  of  Henry  W.  Henshaw,  Chief  of  the  Biolog- 
ical Survey,  who  states  as  his  conviction  that  without  the  services  of 
insect-eating  birds  ''it  is  more  than  likely — ^nay,  it  is  almost  certain — 
that  within  a  limited  time  not  only  would  successful  agriculture  be- 
come impossible,  but  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  vegetation 
would  follow."  (Nat,  Geog,  Mag,,  1908,  p.  89.) 

Birds  and  Weeds, — It  is  not,  however,  only  as  a  scourge  to  insects 
that  the  bird  is  of  velue  to  the  farmer,  but  also  as  a  destroyer  of  the 
seeds  of  weeds  it  performs  a  service  of  incalculable  importance.  Again 
we  must  turn  to  the  researches  of  the  economic  ornithologist  for  those 
definite  data  (see  especially  papers  by  Judd)  without  which  satisfactory 
conclusions  cannot  be  reached.  In  passing  we  may  merely  state  that 
700  seeds  of  the  pigeon  grass  were  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  Tree 
Sparrow  by  Professor  Beal,  who  estimates  that  this  species  destroys 
no  less  than  875  tons  of  weed-«eed  annually  in  the  single  state  of  Iowa; 
that  1,000  pigweed  seeds  were  found  in  the  stomach  of  a  Snow  Bunt- 
ing; that  a  Bob-white  contained  5,000  seeds  of  pigeon  grass,  while  a 
Mourning  Dove  had  eaten  the  enormous  number  of  7,500  seeds  of  the 
yellow  wood  sorrel. 

Birds  and  Rodents. — Still  we  have  not  given  the  birds  all  the  credit 
due  them  as  powerful  allies  of  the  agriculturist.  Every  farmer  knows 
all  too  well  how  seriously  small  rodents,  particularly  field  mice,  can 
damage  his  crops  in  the  field  as  well  as  in  the  storehouse  or  granary; 
but  few  farmers  know  that  Hawks  and  Owls,  birds  they  have  awa3rB 
believed  should  be  killed  on  sight,  are  among  nature's  most  potent 
checks  on  the  undue  increase  of  these  destructive  little  creatures. 

The  loss  which  may  follow  ignorance  of  the  economic  value  of 
Hawks  and  Owls  has  never  been  more  clearly  shown  than  by  Dr.. 
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Memam,  who  as  early  as  1886  made  the  following  comments  on  the 
then  recently  passed  'Scalp  Act'  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
subsequent  investigations  have  confirmed  his  views: 

''Gh[i  the  23d  of  June,  1885,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  passed 
an  act  known  as  the  'scalp  act/  ostensibly  'for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture/ which  provides  a  bounty  of  fifty  cents  each  on  Hawks,  Owls, 
weasels  and  minks  killed  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  a  fee  of 
twenty  cents  to  the  notary  or  justice  taking  affidavit. 

"By  virtue  of  this  act  about  $90,000  has  been  paid  in  bounties 
during  the  year  and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since  the  law  went  into 
effect.  This  represents  the  destruction  of  at  least  128,571  of  the  above- 
mentioned  animals,  most  of  which  were  Hawks  and  Owls. 

"Granting  that  5,000  chickens  are  killed  annually  in  Pennsylvania 
by  Hawks  and  Owls,  and  that  they  are  worth  twenty-five  cents  each 
(a  liberal  estimate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  them  are 
killed  when  very  yoimg),  the  total  loss  would  be  $1,250,  and  the  poul- 
try killed  in  a  year  and  a  half  would  be  worth  $1,875.  Hence  it  appears 
that  during  the  past  eighteen  months  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
expended  $90,000  to  save  its  farmers  a  loss  of  $1,875.  But  this  estimate 
by  no  means  represents  the  actual  loss  to  the  farmer  and  the  taxpayer 
of  the  State.  It  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  a  year 
every  Hawk  and  Owl  destroys  at  least  a  thousand  mice  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  insects,  and  that  each  mouse  or  its  equivalent  so  destroyed  . 
would  cause  the  loss  of  two  cents  per  annum.  Therefore,  omitting  all 
reference  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers  of  these  noxious 
animals  when  nature's  means  of  holding  them  in  check  has  been  removed, 
the  lowest  possible  estimate  of  the  value  to  the  farmer  of  each  Hawk, 
Owl,  and  weasel  would  be  $20  a  year,  or  $30  in  a  year  and  a  half. 

"Hence,  in  addition  to  the  $90,000  actually  expended  by  the  State 
in  destroying  128,571  of  its  benefactors,  it  has  incurred  a  loss  to  its 
agricultural  interests  of  at  least  $3,857,130,  or  a  total  loss  of  $3,947,130 
in  a  year  and  a  half,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  $2,631,420  per  annum.  In 
other  words,  the  State  has  thrown  away  $2,105  for  every  dollar  saved! 
And  even  this  does  not  represent  fairly  the  full  loss,  for  tiie  slaughter  of 
such  a  vast  number  of  predaceous  birds  and  mammals  is  almost  certain 
to  be  followed  by  a  correspondingly  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  mice  and  insects  formerly  held  in  check  by  them,  and  it  will  take  many 
years  to  restore  the  balance  4>hus  blindly  destroyed  through  ignorance 
of  the  economic  relations  of  our  common  birds  and  mammals." 

Birds  as  Scavengers. — Besides  destroying  various  species  of  insects 
inimical  to  the  health  of  the  human  race,  birds  further  increase  the 
healthfulness  of  the  world  by  acting  as  scavengers.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  overestimate  the  value  of  Buzzards,  Vultures,  and  other  offal- 
eating  birds  to  the  countries  in  which  they  live.  In  most  instances  the 
economic  importance  of  these  birds  is  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  * 
they  are,  therefore,  protected  by  law,  and  by  what  is  far  more  powerful 
than  law,  pubUc  sentiment. 
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In  our  southern  States  the  Turkey  'Buczard'  and  Bkick  Vulture,  or 
'Carrion  Crow/  have  become  so  numerous  and  tame  as  a  result  of  the 
protection  there  given  them  that  they  walk  around  the  streets  of  the 
tovms  and  cities  in  great  numbers,  and  with  no  more  evidence  of  fear 
than  is  shown  by  poultry.  Every  one  realises  that  a  living  Buuard  is 
of  infinitely  more  velne  than  a  dead  one,  and  in  many  years'  experience 
in  the  South  I  have  never  seen  a  Buszard  molested.  * 

The  value  oi  Gulls  as  scavengers  was  forcibly  impressed  on  my  mind 
when,  some  years  ago,  I  visited  the  lower  hartx>r  of  New  York  Bay 
to  see  the  GuUs  which  were  attracted  by  the  scows  of  the  Street-clean- 
ing Department  of  New  York  City.  The  number  of  Gulls  present  on 
this  occasion  was  beyond  calculation,  but  certainly  exceeded  three 
hundred  thousand.  Before  the  scows  began  to  discharge  their  cargo 
most  of  the  birds  were  resting  on  the  water,  but  at  the  sound  of  the 
whistle  giving  the  signal  to  dump,  they  arose  in  clouds  and  clustered 
thickly  over  the  wake  of  each  of  the  eleven  scows  to  feed  on  the  vege- 
table and  animal  matter  thrown  overboard.  It  was  a  most  impressive 
object  lesson  in  the  economic  value  of  these  birds,  which  until  recently 
have  been  destroyed  in  enormous  numbers  for  millinery  purposes. 

SuoGsanoNB  vor  the  Student 

How  may  a  bird's  local  or  seasonal  distribution  be  governed  by  the 
food  supply?  Give  instances.  Group  our  land  birds  under  general  headings 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  food.  How  is  the  nature  of  a  bird's  food 
determined?  Give  instances  illustrating  the  importance  of  field  observation; 
of  laboratory  examination.  To  what  extent  are  insects  believed  to  injure 
our  agricultural  and  forestry  interests  annually?  Give  definite  instances 
based  on  personal  observation  in  which  insectivorous  birds  were  seen  to 
destroy  injurious  insects.  How  may  birds  aid  in  preventing  disease? 
What  birds  are  known  to  feed  on  mosquitos?  Is  it  probable  that  ai|ri- 
culture  would  be  possible  without  the  service  rendered  by  birds?  Descnbe 
the  feeding  habits  of  atrial,  arboreal,  scansorial  and  terrestrial  insectivo- 
rous birds.  Is  the  food  of  young  birds  like  that  of  their  parents?  Why  are 
insectivorous  birds  particulariy  valuable  in  the  winter?  Describe  the  value 
of  birds  as  weed-seed  eaters  and  give  statistics  of  their  destructive  powers. 
What  birds  are  the  natural  enemies  of  sihall  rodents?  Give  the  results 
of  stomach  analyses  of  various  species  of  Hawks  and  Owls  (see  body  of 
book).  Which  are  considered  bcmeficial?  Which  injurious?  What  birds 
are  known  to  act  as  scavengers? 
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General  Activities  op  the  Adult  Bird 

Hdtntat 

Habit  and  Stmcttare 

The  Bm 

The  Wing 

The  Taa 

The  Feet 
The  Senses 
Intelligence' 
Status  of  the  Species 

Having  devoted  the  larger  part  of  the  space  allotted  to  this  Intro- 
duction to  those  features  of  bird  study  in  nature  which  seem  most 
important  from  the  field  student's  point  of  view,  our  outline  of  a  bird's 
life  may  be  completed  by  briefly  calling  attention  to  certain  other 
subjects,  each  of  which  must  be  considered  if  we  would  approach  any- 
thing like  a  complete  local  biography  of  a  given  species. 

Habitat, — ^The  range  or  geographical  distribution  of  a  spedes  if 
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ascertained  only  by  compiling  the  data  of  many  workers,  but  its  local 
distribution,  or  habitat,  can  be  determined  by  a  single  observer.  Won« 
derful  as  it  is  that  the  range  of  so  mobile  a  creature  as  a  bird  should 
have  more  or  less  well  defined  boundaries,  beyond  which  it  rarely 
advances,  even  more  remarkable  is  it  that  within  the  limits  of  this 
range  the  bird  often  should  have  still  more  sharply  marked  haunts. 
Thus,  shore,  salt  and  fresh  marshes,  meadow,  upland,  bush,  deciduous 
or  coniferous  forests,  all  have  birds  which,  when  nesting,  are  restricted 
to  them,  and  the  mapping  of  the  habitats  of  the  birds  in  one's  locality 
is  one  of  the  interesting  duties  of  the  local  ornithologist.  The  rarer 
birds  will  often  be  found  confined  to  certain  areas  where  perhaps  a 
small  colony  may  be  established,  and  one  should  note  whether  it  in- 
creases or  decreases  and  attempt  to  learn  the  reasons  for  its  success  or 
failure. 

Vegetation  as  it  influences  the  foodnsupply  or  offers  suitable  nesting 
sites,  will  be  found  to  be  the  chief  factor  in  controlling  the  distribution 
of  birds  locally;  and  it  is  important  to  record,  during  the  course  of 
years,  those  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  a  species  due  to  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  country  incident  to  man's  presence  as  he  fells 


Fia  11.   Probelike  bill  of  Woodcock,  showing  extent  to  which  upper  mandible 

can  be  moved.    (One-half  natural  aise.) 

forests,  drains  marshes,  permits  the  growth  of  scrub  on  fallow  land, 
introduces  new  types  or  sources  of  food,  furnishes  new  nestingnsites, 
etc.  (See,  especially,  the  Introduction  to  Brewster's  "Birds  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Region.") 

It  is  interesting,  too,  to  observe  the  distribution  of  a  bird  during  the 
day;  where  does  it  feed?  where  does  it  sleep?  does  it  have  regular  fly- 
ways  between  feeding-ground  and  roost? 

Habit  and  Structure. — ^The  relation  between  form  and  function  is 
in  most  cases  so  obvious  that  even  the  casual  observer  is  impressed  by 
the  admirable  adjustment  existing  between  a  bird's  habits  and  its 
iBtructure.  The  subject  has  been  dealt  with  at  length  by  Headley, 
Beebe  and  others,  and  offers  far  less  opportunity  for  original  investi- 
gation by  the  local  student  than  is  found,  for  example,  in  a  study  of 
nesting  habits.  Nevertheless  he  should  learn  from  personal  observation, 
when  possible,  the  part  that  bill,  wings,  feet  and  tail  play  in  a  bird's  life. 

Uses  of  the  BiU, — Birds'  bills  usually  take  the  form  of  forceps  or 
probes  rivaling  in  variety  of  shape  the  combined  outfits  of  the  sur- 
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geon  and  dentist;  but  spears,  awls,  chisels,  picks,  hooks,  crackers, 
trowels,  needles,  scoops  and  strainers  are  also  represented  in  the  bird's 
equipment.  Primarily  these  instruments  or  weapons  are  designed  to 
secure  food  for  the  adult  and  to  feed  its  yoimg,  but  the  bill  is  also  of 

service  in  preening, 
in  gathering  and 
placing  nesting  ma- 
terial or  excavating 
nesting -sites,  and 
as  a  weapon  of  at- 

Fio.  12.  Recurved  fatll  of  Avooet.  (Two-thirfa  natural  om.)    ^^  or  defence  in 

the  usually  harmless 

struggles  of  birds.    Woodpeckers  use  it  as  a  drumstick.    Owls  rattle 

their  mandibles  threateningly,  and  PeUcans  snap  theirs  in  loud  defiance. 

With  some  birds,  the  bill  is  the  seat  of  some  special  growth  or  color 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  White  Pelican  then  wears  a  keel« 
like  knob  on  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  bills  of  Auks,  Puffins  and  some 
Ducks  are  brightly  colored  or  modified  in  form. 

Uses  of  the  Wing. — The  student  should  observe  the  relation  be- 
tween the  shape  of  a  bird's  wing  and  the  character  of  its  flight  and  the 
further  relation  between  the  manner  of  its  flight  and  its  general  habits. 


Fio.  13.  Long,  pointed  wing  and  amall  foot  of  Tree  Swallov,  an 
aerial  bird.     (Natural  aise.) 

Compare,  for  example,  the  wing  of  a  Turkey  Vulture  with  that  of  a 
Quail  or  Partridge;  one  aerial,  the  other  terrestrial  in  habit.  Note  the 
lengthened  flight-feathers  and  broad  expanse  of  the  Vulture's  wing, 
its  comparative  slowness  in  getting  under  way,  its  abiUty  to  soar 
indefinitely,  in  short,  to  remain  in  the  air  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  effort;  while  the  rounded  wing  of  the  Quail,  although  incapable 
of  prolonged  flight  and  requiring  great  exertion  for  effective  use,  can 
nevertheless  be  employed  at  highest  speed  so  quickly  that  the  bird 
is  in  full  flight  almost  the  moment 
it  leaves  the  ground.  Continue 
the  comparison  through  your  list 
of  birds,  noting  not  only  the  power 
but  the  rhythm  of  the  wingnstroke, 
whether  it  be  regular  or  varied, 

whether    the    flight   be   direct   or    ,  ^<':  Jf-   Short,  rounded  wing  and  large 
.   ,  ^.  ^      ^^  foot  of  Little  Black  Rail,  a  terrestrial  bird* 

undulatmg,  etc.  (Natural  siie.) 
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Auks  and  other  membera  of  thcdr  funily  fly  under  water  and  some 
Ducka  also  use  their  wings  when  diving,  while  tho  true  Divers  use  both 
feet  and  winga.  (See Townaend,  The  Auk,iDd  "A  Labrador  Spring," pp. 
18(V205.)  The  lose  by  molting,  depriving  birds  of  all  their  flightr 
feathers  at  the  saote  time,  has  already  been  mentioned  (bm  Molt), 


V 


Fia.  15.  Uu-Vvu'^did;  k  mtdm  In  vhidi  tba  irinsa  bn«  iMen  denloped 
M  t£a  axEMDM  of  tbe  lesi. 

and  it  will  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  at  this  time  the  Auks  use  their 
feet  when  progressing  under  water  or  whether  a  wing  devoid  of  its 
quills  auppliee  suffirient  power.  Young  birds  rest  upon  their  wings  as 
they  would  upon  fore-feet  and  in  some  instancee  (e.  g.  Grebes  and  Galh- 
nules)  they  are  employed  in  climbing  about  among  reeds,  etc,,  or  with 
young  Herons,  among  branches.  Adult  Grebes  and  Loons,  like  the 
fli^tless  Penguins,  rely  an  th^  wings  to  aid  them  when  on  land. 

The  whiatling  or  hmnming  of  wings  may  be  the  accompaniment 

of  regular  flight,  as  with  the   Mourning   Dove,  certain  Ducks,  or  the 

Hummin^irds;  it  may  be  the  result  of  an  especial  evolution,  aa  with 

the  swooping  Nighthawk,  or 

it  may  proceed  from  some 

special  structure,  as  with  the 

narrowed  outer  primaries  of 

the  Woodcock.    The  drum- 

ming    of    Grouse    and    the 

'cli^jping'  of  Roo6t«s,  before 

crowing,  are  further  illustra- 

Fro.  in.  Tba  wing  u  ■  munisl  orckn.   Wise    tlons  of  the  use  of  the  wing  BB 

of  Wwdowik.  Bhowing  outer  .iieiiu.ie  ((«th«™    a  musical  organ. 

^^  SittingHensthreatenwith 

their  wings.  Swans  and  Pigeons  strike  with  them,  Herons  use  the  wing 
as  a  shield,  altricial  birds  protect  their  youi^  from  sun  or  rain  by 
standing  over  them  with  spread  wings,  and  they  shelter  prscocied 
birds;  fledghngs  flutter  tho  wings  tremulously  when  begging  for  food. 

The  Tail. — A  bird's  tail  is  primarily  a  rudder.  Compare  the  direct 
hne  of  flight  of  a  short-tailed  bird,  for  example,  a  Duck  or  Quail,  with 
the  darting,  erratic  movements  of  a  Tern  or  Bam  Swallow.  Soaring 
birds  spread  the  t^l  as  an  additional  means  of  support  and  balance; 
and  when  spread  and  thrown  downward  and  forward  it  eervea  as  a 
brake  for  the  bird  when  alighting. 
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n^th  Woodpeckers,  Creepen  and  Chimney  Swift  the  tail  is  modified 
f or  uae  aa  a  prop. 

The  tail  is  exceedingly  variable  in  foim  and  is  the  seat  erf  many 
interesting  marks  and  colors  which  are  dieplayed  intentionally  or  whoi 


](  (M  Broim  Cratpar,  to  (bow  tb* 
fftmi  funilie^   (Natunl  <!■>•) 

the  bird  is  in  motion.  Turkeys,  Sage  Cocks,  Woodcock,  spread  the 
tful  when  strutting;  with  a  host  of  birds  white  on  the  outer  tail-feathera 
is  conapicuously  shown  in  flight  or  when  the  tail  is  nervously  'jetted' 
or  twitched  by  the  hopping  bird  (see  Color).  Some  birds  not  closely 
related  wag  the  tail  (e.  g.  Spotted  Sandpiper,  Water-Thrush,  Palm 
Warbler,  Pipit),  though  why 
they  should  so  do  does  not 
^>pear  to  be  known. 

The  /"eel.— Birds'  feet  serve 
a  greater  variety  of  uses  than 
any  of  the  four  organs  whose 
uses  we  are  considering.  Pri-  . 
marily  they  are  of  value  as  luds 
to  locomotion,  and  the  stu- 
dent should  first  note  their 
length  in  wading  birds  like 
Flamingoes,  Heraos,  and  Stilts, 
and  the  relation  between  length 
of  foot  and  length  of  neck. 
Aside  from  its  length,  the  foot  is 
variously  modified  by  the  de- 
velopment of  webs  and  lobes 
and  lengthening  of  the  toefl  and 
nails,  for  swimmini^  running, 
hopping,  climbing  and  perch- 
ing. The  growth  in  the  fall  of 
hom-Iike  marginal  fringes  on 
the  toea  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse 
and  of  feathers  on  the  toes  of 
Ptarmigan,  presents  an  unusual 
case  of  seasonal  adaptation  in  f,^ 
structure. 
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In  short-tailed  birds  like  Murres,  the  feet,  when  extended  backward, 
act  as  rudders  in  flight.  It  may  be  added  that  all  the  Water4>ird8,  the 
GallinsB,  Columbae  and  Raptoree,  carry  the  feet  extended  backward  in 
flight,  while  all  the  Paaseres,  or  Perching  Birds,  carry  them  drawn  up 
forward.  In  the  intermediate  groups  (Cuckoos,  Trogons,  Wood- 
peckers, Swifts,  Hummingbirds  and  Parrots)  the  manner  in  which  the 


Fio.  19.   Toes  of  Ruffed  Grouse.    Naked  in  summer,  fringed  in  winter  to  serve  as 
snowshoee.   Illustrating  seasonal  adaptation  in  structure. 

feet  are  held  in  flight  does  not  appear  to  be  definitely  known,  though 
it  seems  probable  that  they  are  drawn  up  as  in  the  Passeres.  (See  Town- 
send,  "A  Labrador  Spring,"  pp.  180-205.) 

The  longer-winged  diving  birds,  like  Cormorants  and  Water-Tur- 
keys, use  only  the  feet  to  propel  them  when  under  water;  Grebes  and 
Loons  also  use  the  feet  for  a  similar  purpose,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
the  wings. 

The  relation  between  the  two  organs  of  locomotion,  wings  and  feet, 

should  be  observed,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  when  the  former  are  greatly  developed  the 
feet  are  correspondingly  small  (e.  g,  Man-o'- 
war-bird;  Swallows),  while  when  the  feet  are 
large  the  wings  are  proportionately  short  and 
weak  {e.  g.  the  Rails  and  Gallinules). 

In  securing  food,  feet  are  of  service  in 
scratching  {e.  g.  Gallime;  Fox  Sparrows),  while  in 
predaceous  birds  long,  recurved  talons  and  grasp- 
ing power  reach  their  maximum  among  birds. 

Parrots  use  the  foot  as  a  hand,  and  many 
birds  employ  it  tx)  gather  and  place  nesting 
material.    With  gallinaceous  birds,  particularly 
those  that  have  spurs,  the  foot  is  a  weapon.   In 
Fio.  20.  Foot  of  Osprey;    Herons  and  Goatsuckers,  the  middle-toe  has  a 
to  show   large,   apposed    lateral  terminal  comb  or  pectination  the  funo- 

daws  and  spicules  on  under     ..  #     i.>  i    •  i       

surface  of  toes.  tion  of  which  IS  uukuown. 
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o.  6. 

Fio.  21.    Lobed  feet  (a)  Phaluope  and  g>)  Coot, 
gwixnmins  buds  of  the  Snipe  and  Rail  lamilleB. 


It  should  be  repeated,  as  we  dose  this  short  section  on  structure 
and  habit,  that  the  species  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  functions 
of  bill,  wings,  tail  and 
feet  have  been  restric- 
ted mainly  to  North 
American  birds,  in 
order  that  the  student 
may  verify,  by  per- 
sonal observation,  the 
close  relation  existing 
between  the  form  of 
an  organ  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is 
employed. 

The  Senses. —  In 
order  that  we  may 
more  nearly  take  the 
birds'  point  of  view 
and  appreciate  the  significance  of  their  actions,  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  development  of  their  senses. 
Briefly,  it  is  believed  that  in  birds  the  senses  of  smell,  taste  and  touch 
are  inferior  to  our  own,  but  that  in  sight  and  hearing  they  are 
immeasurably  our  superiois. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  on  record  any  well-defined  illustrations 
of  the  sense  of  smell  in  birds.  Vultures  are  believed  to  find  their  food 
by  the  exercise  of  sight  alone,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  prob- 
ing birds  are  attracted  to  their  prey  by  its  scent. 

To  what  extent  birds  taste  their  food  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  deter- 
mine. That  certain  things  are  pleasant  and  others  disagreeable  will  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  seen  a  bird  vigorously  wipe  its  bill  after 
attempting  to  eat  an  ill-tasting  bug;  but  it  is  also  clear  that  the  bird's 
standard  of  gustation  is  not  to  be  measured  by  our  own.  The  experi- 
ments of  Judd  (Am.  Nat,j  1899,  p.  474)  showed  that  many  insects, 
which  to  man  are  both  nauseating  and  foul-smelling,  are  relished  by 
birds,  while  others  are  refused.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  bird's 
restricted  sense  of  smell  in  a  large  degree  limits  its  ability  to  detect  finer 
differences  in  taste. 

The  bird's  sense  of  touch  is  evidently  more  highly  developed  than 
dther  the  sense  of  smell  or  that  of  taste.  It  is  seated  mainly  in  the  tip 
of  the  bill,  and  the  precision  and  delicacy  with  which  this  organ  is 
used  in  picking  up  the  smallest  seeds,  dislodging  insects,  their  eggs  and 
larvsB  from  the  crevices  in  bark,  grasping  worms  or  grubs  out  of  sight 
in  the  ground,  or  catching  minute  forms  of  life  in  muddy  water,  demon- 
strates the  degree  of  ability  with  which  it  is  employed. 

When  we  reach  the  sense  of  hearing,  we  must  at  once  concede  that 
the  bird  is  so  far  beyond  us  that  we  probably  do  not  fully  realize  the 
extent  of  its  powers.  A  Barred  Owl,  which  ali^^ted  with  his  back  toward 
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me,  at  adiBtanceof  about  fifty  yards,  turned  his  head  instantly  in  response 
to  the  slightest  'squeak'  made  to  test  its  hearing.  The  same  sound 
will  often  turn  a  passing  Hawk  when  he  might  be  thought  to  be  beyond 
its  reach.  The  snapping  of  the  smallest  twig  throws  a  whole  Heron 
colony  into  wildest  commotion.  Woodpeckers  locate  the  grubs  of 
boring  beetles,  and  Robins  apparently  listen  for  crawling  worms. 

That  birds  not  only  have  incredibly  acute  hearing,  but  can  also 
distinguish  minor  differences  in  sound,  is  implied  by  the  wide  range 
of  sounds  which  birds  themselves  produce  and  which,  in  the  economy 
of  their  lives,  are  obviously  not  intended  to  fall  on  deaf  or  inappre- 
dative  ears;  as  other  writers  have  before  remarked. 

A  colony  of  Roseate  Spoonbills  which  I  have  lately  studied  from  a 
blind,  were  not  alarmed  by  various  noises  made  in  manipulating  a 
camera,  but  at  a  single  word,  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  every  bird  sprang 
into  the  air. 

White  Egrets,  in  Florida,  have  acquired  so  great  a  fear  of  a  gun  that 
the  birds  of  a  rookery  in  which  my  blind  was  placed  left  their  nests 
with  a  rush  at  the  faint  report  of  a  gun  fired  by  a  guide  a  mile  and  a 
half  away. 

Crows  immediately  respond  to  an  imitation  of  the  call  of  the  Barred 
Owl,  and  though  this  may  be  uttered  but  once,  they  come  from  some 
distance  directly  to  the  spot  whence  the  hoot  proceeded. 

In  default  of  definite  experiments,  it  is  on  casual  observations  of  this 
nature  that  our  knowledge  of  the  comparative  power  of  a  bird's  hearing  is 
based.  There  is  much  need  for  further  data  here. 

With  eyes,  the  relation  between  cause  and  action  is  more  apparent, 
and  without  knowing  exactly  how  well  a  bird  can  see,  we  have  at  least 
seen  enough  to  be  impressed  by  its  marvelous  power  of  vision.  Recall 
a  quietly  observant  Loggerhead  Shrike  leaving  its  lookout  and  fljring 
so  directly  to  a  grasshopper  in  the  grass  a  hundred  feet  away,  that  it  is 
clear  the  insect  was  seen  before  starting;  or  again,  Gulls  and  Petrels 
picking  up  small  bits  of  food  from  waves  so  boisterous  that  a  man 
would  be  lost  to  sight  in  them.  ' 'Observe,"  says  Coues  ('Key,'  5th  Ed., 
p.  185),  "an  Eagle  soaring  aloft  until  he  seems  to  us  but  a  speck  in 
the  blue  expanse.  He  is  far-sighted;  and  scanning  the  earth  below, 
descries  an  object  much  smaller  than  himself,  which  would  be  in- 
visible to  us  at  that  distance.  He  prepares  to  pounce  upon  his  quarry; 
in  the  moment  required  for  the  deadly  plunge,  he  becomes  near-sight^, 
seizes  his  victim  with  unerring  aim,  and  sees  well  how  to  complete  the 
bloody  work  begun.  A  Hummingbird  darts  so  quickly  that  our  eyes 
cannot  follow  him,  yet  instantaneously  settles  as  li^t  as  a  feather 
upon  a  tiny  twig.  How  far  off  it  was,  when  first  perceived,  we  do  not 
know;  but  in  the  intervening  fraction  of  a  second  the  twig  has  rushed 
into  the  focus  of  distinct  vision,  from  many  yards  away.  A  Woodcock 
tears  through  the  thickest  cover  as  if  it  were  clear  space,  avoiding 
every  obstacle.  The  only  things  to  the  accurate  perception  of  which 
birds'  eyes  appear  not  to  have  accommodated  themselves  are  tele- 
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graph  wires  and  lighthouses;  thousands  of  birds  are  annually  hurled 
against  these  objects  to  their  destruction." 

A  probable  sense  of  direction  has  already  been  considered  in  the 
chapter  on  'Migration.' 

InUUigence. — It  is  the  human  side  of  bird-life  which  in  recent  years 
has  most  attracted  bird  students  and  has  been  most  emphasised  by 
popular  writers.  With  the  bird's  already  pronounced  human-like 
trcuts  to  build  on,  it  has  required  only  imagination,  unrestrained  by 
scientific  method  or  analysis,  to  make  of  the  bird  a  creature  of  marvel- 
ous mental  endowment,  whose  reasoning  powers,  within  the  limits  of 
its  normal  activities,  are  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of  man. 

Such  treatment  finds  favor  with  those  whose  love  of  birds  exceeds 
their  knowledge  of  ornithology,  but  it  is  strongly  resented  by  others 
who,  yielding  nothing  in  their  appreciation  of  the  birds'  claims  to  our 
attention,  would  still  have  them  regarded  as  birds  rather  than  as  feath* 
ered  human  beings.  But  in  attempting  to  administer  a  corrective,  the 
critics  of  the  ultrarhuman  point  of  view  have  given  an  overdose.  They 
not  only  deny  the  bird  ability  to  reason,  but  assert  that  all  its  mental 
activities  are  wholly  instinctive;  in  short,  that  the  bird  is  a  feathered 
automaton. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  this  question  in  the  light  of  all  the 
available  evidence,  but  only  to  record  my  own  views  as  they  are  based 
mainly  on  personal  observations.  These  lead  me  to  beUeve  that  neither 
point  of  view  is  wholly  right  nor  wholly  wrong;  in  other  words,  that 
there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  both  contentions.  In  each  case,  however, 
it  would  appear  that  a  fundamental  error  is  made  in  speaking  of  the 
"mind  of  birds"  collectively,  or  as  a  unit.  We  would  not  attempt  thus 
to  consider  the  mind  of  mammals,  and  while  there  is  not,  it  is  true,  so 
wide  a  range  of  mental  development  in  birds  as  there  is  in  mammals, 
the  difference  between  the  least  intelligent  and  the  most  intelligent 
is  far  too  great  for  us  to  discuss  the  mind  of  the  Class  Aves  without 
distinction  as  to  species  and  even  individuals. 

For  example,  a  prolonged,  intimate  study  of  Pelicans  seems  to  em- 
phasize the  low  order  of  their  intelligence.  Perfectly  as  they  are  adapted 
to  their  own  environment,  they  exhibit,  when  confronted  by  new  con- 
ditions, what,  judged  by  human  standards,  can  only  be  called  stupidity. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Blue  Jays,  Crows,  Jackdaws,  and  others  of 
their  near  kin,  often  exhibit  so  high  a  degree  of  intelligence  that  the 
bird-lover,  unmindful  of  exact  definitions,  is  tempted  to  assert  that 
they  show  ability  to  reason. 

The  Herons  of  Cuthbert  Rookery  were  alarmed  into  hurried  flight 
by  the  firing  of  a  gun  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  but  the  Crows  which  were 
with  them  paid  no  attention  to  the  report.  The  Herons'  experience 
with  firearms  has  developed  an  unreasoning  fear,  while  Crows  show 
the  nicest  judgment  in  estimating  the  range  of  a  gun. 

The  Herons  of  this  rookery  permitted  the  Crows  to  rob  them  of  their 
egg9  by  the  hundred  without  the  slightest  indication  of  protest  or 
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resentment,  but  Kingbirds  attack  every  Crow  which  ventures  near  their 
nest,  often  pursuing  them  for  several  hundred  yards. 

Similar  instances,  illustrating  the  wide  range  of  intelligence  among 
birds  of  different  species,  might  be  multiplied  endlessly,  but  any  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  renders  this  variation  so  evident  that  it  is  assuredly 
unnecessary  to  present  further  proof. 

Variation  in  intelligence  is  not  confined  to  these  differences  between 
species,  but  within  narrower  limits  is  shown  by  the  individual.  To  those 
who  study  birds  as  individuals  rather  than  as  species,  this  statement 
will  seem  superfluous,  but  advocates  of  automatic  bird-life  would  have 
us  believe  that,  in  the  same  species,  one  bird  is  essentially  the  duplicate 
of  another.  Birds  which  nest,  closely  associated  in  colonies,  where  a 
certain  standard  of  behavior  is  developed  by  similarity  of  environment 
and  imitation,  show  less  individuality  than  those  species  of  more  sol- 
itary habits ;  but  it  requires  only  intimate  experience  with  representatives 
of  either  class  to  convince  one  that  pronounced  characteristics  are  often 
shown  by  certain  individuals,  and  indeed  one  rarely  finds  in  the  latter 
group  two  birds  which  act  exactly  alike.  It  is  the  range  of  intelligence 
among  the  individuals  which,  in  the  end,  determines  the  degree  of 
success  of  the  species.  It  is  among  the  Passerine  birds  that  we  shall  find 
birds  possessing  the  highest  intelligence,  and  the  Passeres  are  the  birds 
of  the  day,  the  dominant  group  in  the  Class  Aves,  outnumbering  the 
members  of  all  other  orders  combined. 

Admitting  then  that  some  species  of  birds  exhibit  barely  a  glinmier 
of  intelligence,  and  are  indeed  very  near  to  being  feathered  automata, 
are  there  not  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  birds  which  possess  the  power 
to  reason? 

By  reason,  accepting  Lloyd  Morgan's  definition,  is  meant  the  ''pro- 
cess of  drawing  a  logical  inference,''  the  ability  "to  think  the  therefore." 
We  can  of  course  determine  the  bird's  mental  status  only  on  the  basis 
of  its  actions.  Birds'  notes,  so  far  as  we  understand  them,  express  only 
primary  emotions.  If  birds  then  can  draw  an  inference,  we  can  be 
aware  of  it  only  through  its  effect  on  their  behavior.  Those  direct 
responses  to  conditions  which  lead  to  change  of  action,  or  of  habit, 
as  where  a  bird  becomes  shy  through  persecution  or  tame  through  pro- 
tection, are  not  to  be  attributed  to  reason,  as  the  term  is  here  used,  but 
are  unreasoning  exhibitions  prompted  by  sense  associations  which 
occasion  no  sequence  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  bird,  no  drawing  of 
conclusions  or  performance  of  acts  made  with  such  indubitable  reference 
to  other  following,  dependent  acts,  that  it  is  evident  the  latter  were  con- 
ceived of  as  the  logical  consequence  of  the  former.  The  bird,  with  truly 
wonderful  quickness,  learns  to  associate  a  certain  thing  with  danger, 
another  thing  with  safety.  The  Pelicans  of  Pelican  Island,  Florida, 
for  the  first  time  in  their  known  history,  failed  to  return  to  their  island 
because  a  sign  had  been  erected  on  it.  This  illustrates  the  keenness  of 
the  birds'  perception,  but  it  also  demonstrates  their  inability  to  infer 
that  a  piece  of  board  was  harmless. 
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A  pair  of  Blue  Jays,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  hours,  imme- 
diately returned  to  their  nest  and  fed  their  young,  their  suspicions  com- 
pletely allayed  by  the  presence  of  a  mounted  Jay  in  the  nest  tree.  Here 
was  a  response  so  quick  and  satisfactory  that  it  might  be  considered 
evidence  of  the  bird's  ability  to  draw  an  inference,  but  the  bird's  fsulure 
to  distinguish  a  poorly  mounted,  discarded  museum  specimen  of  its 
own  kind,  and  later  of  an  Owl,  from  the  living  bird,  indicates  its  inabil- 
ity to  reason.  (See  "Camps  and  Cruises,"  pp.  5-14.) 

Using  the  word  reason,  therefore,  as  psychologists  commonly  define 
it,  I  may  say  at  once  that  I  have  seen  no  conclusive  evidence  of  reason- 
ing power  in  my  study  of  birds.  But  in  place  of  this  characteristic 
of  the  human  mind,  one  finds  in  birds  certain  other  senses  and  faculties 
so  much  more  highly  developed  than  they  are  in  man  that  we  doubt- 
less have  but  a  faint  conception  of  their  value.  Birds  exhibit  a  truly 
surprising  power  of  memory — ^impljring  also  association  of  experiences 
— while  in  their  hearing,  sight,  and  probable  sense  of  direction,  they 
are  incomparably  our  superiors.  In  my  judgment,  then,  it  is  to  the 
keenness  of  these  powers  rather  than  to  an  alleged  gift  of  reason  that 
the  bird  owes  its  success  in  life.  Before  their  manifestation,  reason, 
following  the  slower  channels  of  logical  inference,  may  often  well  stand 
aghast.  What  form  of  reason  would  lead  a  bird  night  after  night  on  a 
journey  of  thousands  of  miles  with  such  nice  precision  of  movement 
that  the  goal  is  reached  on  a  certain  day?  For  men,  with  only  the  bird's 
physical  equipment,  the  feat  would  be  impossible. 

In  thus  denying  the  bird's  power  to  reason,  we  add  rather  than 
detract  from  the  interest  with  which  we  study  the  evidences  of  its  own 
peculiar  and  remarkable  gifts;  and  our  interest  is  intensified  by  the 
wide  range  of  variation  in  the  mental  development  among  individuals 
as  well  as  groups,  which  often  renders  it  uncertain  just  what  response 
will  follow  a  cert^  stimulus. 

Nor,  in  denying  the  birds  close  association  with  us  on  the  higher 
planes  of  intelligence,  should  we  lose  our  feeling  of  kinship  with  them. 
We  have  distanced  them  in  the  race  of  mental  development;  but  that 
should  not  render  us  any  the  less  eager  to  discover  in  some  of  their 
traits  those  which  characterized  the  childhood  of  our  race. 

Status  of  the  Species, — ^The  measure  of  a  bird's  success  in  life  is 
determined  not  alone  by  its  powers  as  a  migrant  (if  it  be  migratory) ; 
its  attractiveness  when  wooing  a  mate;  its  skill  as  a  nest-builder;  its 
devotion  and  courage  as  a  parent;  the  nature  of  its  physical  and  mental 
endowment,  or  the  degree  of  its  intelligence,  but  also  by  the  extent  of 
its  adaptability  and  the  character  of  its  temperament.  When,  there- 
fore, we  ask  why  some  birds  are  abundant  and  others  rare,  all  these 
factors  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  all  the  conditions  under 
which  the  bird  lives;  and  to  do  this  with  due  attention  to  the  many 
influences  involved,  is  one  of  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  study  of  orni- 
thology; for,  to  determine  the  causes  of  the  success  and  failure  of  life 
10  second  only  to  determining  the  origin  of  life  itself. 
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Species  which  are  the  direct  object  of  man's  unbridled  greed,  must 
succumb  to  an  enemy  before  which  neither  swiftness  of  flight  nor  exces- 
sive wariness  avail.  Thus  the  Wild  Pigeon  and  White  Egrets,  however 
well  they  were  fitted  to  contend  with  nature,  could  not  escape  man. 

But  when  man  enteis  the  bird's  life  only  indirectly,  altering  its 
environment  without  actually  killing  the  bird  itself,  the  species  in 
undiminished  numbers  is  left  to  face  the  problem;  and  its  ability  to 
adjust  itself  to  new  conditions  is  now  put  to  a  vital  and  immediate  test. 

The  Pileated  and  Ivory-billed  Woodpeckers  have  decreased  with 
the  forests;  but  the  Crow  and  the  Robin,  both  naturally  forest-inhabit- 
ing species,  have  more  than  held  their  own.  Both,  in  different  ways, 
have  adapted  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things;  the  Crow  meets  the 
distinctly  hostile  if  not  actively  aggressive  attitude  of  man  by  wariness 
and  more  than  average  intelligence;  the  Robin,  through  its  fearless- 
ness, has  won  man's  friendship  and  protection.  Near  his  dwellings  its 
natural  enemies  have  been  reduced  in  number,  and  the  normal  food 
supply  greatly  augmented  by  fruits  of  various  kinds,  a  more  accessible 
supply  of  worms  on  dose-cropped  lawns,  and  various  insects  which 
also  thrive  on  man's  bounty. 

The  introduction  into  this  country  of  the  House  or  English  Sparrow 
has,  from  a  biological  point  of  view,  been  an  overwhelming  succoss. 
Not  only  did  the  bird  fill  an  unoccupied  place  in  our  cities,  but  when 
brought  into  competition  with  native  species,  its  hardiness,  general 
adaptability,  pugnacity  and  continuous  presence  have  all  been  in  its 
favor.  When  the  migratory  Bluebirds  or  Purple  Martins  returned,  they 
often  found  the  Sparrows  in  possession  of  their  nesting-boxes,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  both  these  species  is  unquestionably  to  be 
attributed  to  thdr  inability  to  compete  with  the  Sparrow. 

In  the  changes  wrou^t  by  man,  directly  or  indirectly,  we  may 
find  many  similar  illustrations  of  sudden  alterations  in  the  bird's 
environment,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  met  demonstrates  what 
is  meant  by  adaptability.  In  nature,  equally  great  changes  may  occur, 
but  they  take  place  more  slowly,  and  the  adjustment  between  them  and 
the  bird,  while  not  the  less  essential,  is  not  so  severe  and  sudden  a  tax 
on  the  bird's  resources. 

But  aside  from  these  external  influences,  which  may  remain  un- 
changed and  hence  inactive  for  long  periods  of  time,  there  are  certain 
internal  influences  which  are  constantly  potent.  Chief  among  these  is 
temperament  as  it  is  expressed  in  sociability  or  desire  for  solitude.  It 
is  obvious  that  only  birds  of  'social,  or  at  least  peaceable,  disposition 
could  live  in  such  close  juxtaposition  as  do  colonial  birds,  like  Gannets, 
Murres,  Flamingoes,  Cliff  Swallows  and  many  others,  where  nests  or 
nesting  birds  almost  touch  one  another.  Such  social  species  are  usually 
represented  by  numerous  individuals,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
relative  abundance  of  solitary  species  is  related  to  the  extent  of  the 
area  over  which  they  claim  guardianship  while  nesting,  to  the  exclusion 
only  of  other  birds  of  their  own  kind.   Hence,  Hawks  and  Owls,  for 
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example,  wlucfa  resent  the  intrusion  of  other  individuals  of  the  species 
into  their  nesting  area,  are  comparatively  rare;  while  Robins  and  Chip- 
ping Sparrows,  which,  though  not  colonial,  often  nest  near  others  of 
their  kind,  are  comparatively  abundant.  The  abundance  of  a  species 
is,  therefore,  doubtless  more  dependent  upon  the  number  of  nesta 
which,  under  favorable  conditions  of  environment,  constitute  the  normal 
number  for  a  given  area,  than  upon  the  supply  of  food  in  that  area. 

On  this  subject,  Brewster  (''Birds  of  the  Cambridge  Region,"  pp.  62, 
63)  remarks,  "In  my  opinion  the  desire  for  exclusive  possession  so  con- 
spicuously shown  by  the  male,  and  often  by  him  alone,  is  usually 
the  direct  result  of  sexual  jeaUmay.  This,  as  is  natural,  makes  him  intol- 
erant, during  the  breeding  season,  of  the  near  presence  of  rival  males. 
If  his  concern  were  chiefly  in  respect  to  the  food  supply,  it  would  be 
equally  manifested  at  eveiy  season  and  towards  all  birds  who  subsist 
on  the  same  food  that  he  and  his  mate  require,  which  is  certainly  not 
the  case." 

When  in  possession  of  all  the  essential  facts,  we  may,  therefore, 
in  many  instances,  present  more  or  less  conclusive  reasons  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  species;  but  there  will  remain  many  others  which 
are  apparently  inexplicable.  Species  wUl  be  observed,  practically  alike 
in  structure  and  hiJ>its,  some  of  which  in  incalculable  numbers  flood 
the  land,  while  others  are  represented  by  but  a  few  individuals  scattered 
here  and  there  in  small  colonies  or  concentrated  in  a  narrow  area. 

AU  other  explanations  failing,  such  cases  tempt  the  belief  that 
species  as  well  as  individuals  have  a  life,  that  some  full  of  the  vigor 
of  youth  are  advancing,  while  others  paat  their  prime  are  declining; 
that  some  in  short  are  dominant,  and  others  decadent.  Dominant 
species  are  possessed  of  the  vitality  which  admits  of  adaptiveness  and 
power  to  overcome  unfavorable  conditions  to  which  decadent  species 
would  succumb. 

Thus  we  may  think  of  a  dominant  species  as  an  expansive  force 
which  is  preeminently  fitted  to  fill,  with  the  utmost  precision  of  ad- 
justment, its  own  place  in  nature,  and  is  also  constantly  pressing  against 
all  the  governing  influences  which  go  to  make  up  its  environment,  to 
increase  its  number  and  extend  its  range.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  meets 
a  degree  of  success  in  proportion  to  its  mental  and  physical  endowment; 
beyond  that  it  advances  or  retreats  only  after  a  struggle. 

In  February,  1895,  the  South  Atlantic  States  were  visited  by  a 
blizsard  which  practicaUy  annihilated  the  Bluebirds  wintering  or  resi- 
dent in  them,  and  the  following  spring  the  species  was  absent  from  large 
areas,  where  the  preceding  year  it  had  b^  common.  The  loss  of  a 
beautiful  bird,  so  intimately  associated  with  man,  was  deplored  as 
irreparable,  but  within  three  years  the  species  was  as  abundant  as 
ever,  so  quickly  did  the  expansive  force  of  the  species  bring  it  to  the 
limit  where  contact  with  environment  checks  further  advance. 

Less  evident,  but  in  the  end  of  greater  significance,  is  the  Bluebird's 
Btrugn^es  with  tiie  English  Sparrow  and  the  European  Starling,  bot^ 
10 
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growing,  expansive  species.  The  conflict  is  not  over  food,  for  all  the 
species  are  of  different  feeding  habits,  but  over  the  nesting-site.  We 
cannot  imagine  that  the  Bluebird  will,  even  through  force  of  circum- 
stances, exhibit  the  Sparrow's  adaptability,  and,  in  default  of  a  normal 
site,  build  in  branches,  vines,  electric  Hght  hoods — ^in  short,  any  place 
which  will  hold  nest-material — ^nor  has  it  strength  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  Starling. 

Let  us,  therefore,  join  forces  with  this  gen  tie- voiced  messenger  of 
sky  and  earth,  by  providing  it  with  suitable  homes  in  which  these  ene- 
mies, for  whose  presence  we  are  responsible,  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
abide. 

Suggestions  for  the  Student 

HabikU. — Define  the  difference  between  'Range'  and  'Habitat.'  Describe 
the  habitat  of  a  given  species.  What  are  the  more  important  factors  in 
determining  the  nature  of  a  bird's  habitat?  Can  you  mention  an  instance 
where  a  change  in  the  character  of  the  habitat  has  been  followed  bv  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  bird-life?   Give  instances  of  daily  change  m  habitat. 

Habit  and  Structure. — Name  the  principal  functions  of  the  bill,  and 

g've  illustrations  of  each.  Describe  the  feeding  habits  of  Woodpeckers,  of 
awks,  of  the  Woodcock,  of  Flycatchers,  of  Sparrows  in  relation  to  the 
character  of  their  bill.  What  birds  use  the  bill  when  climbing?  In  what  birds 
is  the  bill  adorned  by  bright  colors  or  appendages  in  the  breeding  season? 
Name  the  functions  of  tne  wing.  Describe  the  flight  of  Ducks,  Quail, 
Hawks,  Vultures,  Woodpeckers,  Purple  Finches,  Swallows,  etc.  Describe 
the  relation  between  the  shape  of  their  wings  and  their  manner  of  flight. 
What  relation  exists  between  the  size  of  the  win^  and  foot?  What  North 
American  bird  was  flightless?  What  North  American  birds  use  their  wings 
as  muscial  instruments?  Which  use  them  under  water?  How  are  they  used 
in  defence?   Describe  their  use  in  sheltering  the  young. 

Name  the  functions  of  the  taU.  Which  of  our  birds  use  it  in  display? 
Which  as  a  prop?  Describe  its  relation  to  manner  of  flight. 

What  are  the  functions  of  the  feet?  Describe  the  various  means  of 
locomotion  employed  by  birds.  What  birds  use  only  the  feet  under  water? 
In  what  way  is  a  Coot's  (Fulica)  adapted  to  its  wants?  Why  is  a  Phal- 
arope's  foot  webbed?  In  what  birds  does  the  structure  of  the  foot  change 
with  season?  How  is  the  foot  held  in  flight  by  various  birds?  What  is  the 
relation  of  length  of  foot  to  length  of  neck?  (There  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  questions  which  may  be  asked  in  regard  to  the  form  and  function  of 
birds,  and  the  student  is  urged  to  draw  largely  on  local  material  to  stimu- 
late his  powers  of  observation  in  this  direction.) 

The  Senses. — How  do  the  senses  of  birds  compare  with  those  of  man? 
Is  the  sense  of  smell  well  developed  in  birds?  Can  you  mention  any  in- 
stances illustrating  the  bird's  power  of  taste?  Its  powers  of  touch?  Is  the 
power  of  hearing  well  developed  in  birds?  Mention  several  instances.  Do 
birds  learn  quickly  the  significance  of  certain  sounds?  Mention  several 
instances  illustrating  the  bird's  power  of  sight.  Define  what  is  meant  by 
intelligence  in  birds.  Are  some  species  more  intelligent  than  others?  What 
is  the  difference  between  intelligence  and  reason?  What  is  Lloyd  Morgan's 
definition  of  "reason"?  Have  you  found  any  evidence  illustrating  the  bird's 
ability  to  reason?  Why  is  it  desirable  to  base  stories  of  bird-life  presented 
as  "true"  on  known  facts  in  their  habits? 

Status  of  the  Species. — What  are  the  most  important  factors  in  de- 
termining whether  a  bird  is  rare  or  common?  How  may  man  directly  or 
indirectly  affect  the  members  of  a  species?  Give  illustrations.  Why  does 
the  English  Sparrow  present  an  interesting  biological  problem?    How  may 
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a  bird's  temperament  aflfect  its  numbers?  Give  Ulustrationa.  ^^^^^^,fS 
Bluebirds  destroyed  by  a  bli««ard?  How  long  before  their  numbers  reacnea 
normal?  What  is  the  probable  reason  of  their  sudden  increase? 
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THE  BIRDS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 
EAST  OF  THE  NINETIETH  MERIDIAN 

KEY  TO  ORDERS  AND  FAMILIES 


OitM  I.  PrcovedM. — OaiBia,   Looira,   and  Aitkb. 

Ducklika  birds,  but  with  the  bill  usually  pomtai,  never  fenthered  and 
wider  than  huhi  never  with  fluting  'gutt«fa,'  or  serrations  on  ita 
sides;  winjiB  uih^  never  with  a  bnght-colored  patch  or  speculum; 
tail  inmgmficant:  feet  placed  far  back  (most  gpecirn,  when  standing. 
UHiially  rest  on  their  entire  length,  thus  includiiig  the  tarmu);  taisua 
flattened  to  present  least  resistance  when  gwimaiing:  toes  webbed  or 
lobed.  Color,  usually  blacldah  above,  white  below,  the  throat  often  dark. 
Grebn  and  Loons,  when  pursued,  usually  dive ;  Auka  generally  fly. 
A.  Toes /(TUT,  naQ  Ba'  or  rounded. 
a.  Toes  with  lobnte  weba;  tail  absent.  (Fig.  i 
.  .  .  Family  Colvmbida.-  GBaBw.  p.  1"" 


B.  Toes  three,  webbed,  nails  shaipty  pointed;  tail  prei 

"^-   '">  -^    .  .  ,  Family  Alcidtt:  Anxa,  Mmiwa, 
1.  p.  146. 


booked  i 

pointed  in  the  Terns;  bladelike  in  the  Skun- 
men;  often  in  part  yellow  o 
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very  Iods  and  pointed,  the  outer  feathers  beins  much  the  longest; 
toes  webbed.  Adult  Gulls  and  Terns  are  usually  pearl-gray  above, 
white  below;  Jaegers  and  most  young  Gulls  are  dark. 

A.  Bill  hooked  and  hawklike. 

a.  Bill  with  a  nailUke  hook,  its  base  with  a  scaly  shield;  plumage 

dark;  central  tail-feathers  longest.    (Fig.  23,  a).  .  .  .  Family 
Sterooraniikg:  Skuas  and  Jajbosbs,  p.  150. 

b.  Hook  continuous  with  bill,  no  scaly  shield,  tail-feathers  usually 

of  about  equal  length  (Fig.  23,  o)  .  •  •  •  Subfamily  Larina: 
GuLU,  p.  152. 


Vta.94. 


n&2& 


B.  Bill  not  hooked, 
a.  Bill  straii^t,  usually  dender  and  sharply  pointed;  tail  usually 

more  or  less  forked.  .  •  .  Subfamily  jStemifur;  Tbrns  (Fig.  24). 

p;  162. 
&•  Bill  thin  and   bladelike,  the  lower  mandible  longer  than  the 

upper  (Fig.  25).  .  .  .  Family  Runchopida:  Skimicbbs,  p.  172. 


^^__ 


Fio.  20. 


Oid«r  m.  TutaliuurM.— Albatrgssss,  Pbtrbls,  and  Fulmabs. 

Gray,  sooty,  or  black  and  white  sea-birds;  living,  except  when  nesting, 
well  off  shore;  flying  low,  often  skimming  the  waves.  Nostril-openings 
tubelike;  bill  hawklike,  its  'hook'  often  prominent;  front-toes  webbed, 
hind-toe  small  or  absent;  wings  long  and  pointed;  tail  short. 

A,  Sise  veiy  large,  nostril-tubes  separated,  on  sides  of  bill  (Fig.  20,  a), 

.  .  .  Famuy  Diomedeidot:  Albatrosses,  p.  172. 

B,  Sise  smaller,  nostril-tubes  joined  on  top  of  bill  (Fig.  20,  6).  .  .  . 

Y^jDJly  Pfoodiariida:  Pbtbbls,  Fulmabs,  Shbabwatbbs,  p.  173. 
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Fio.  37, 


Fko.80 


Fio.  28. 


FiaSL 


Fia.  29. 


Fig.  82. 


Order  IV.  Stesanopodes. — Oannbts,  Cormorants,  Pelicans,  etc. 

Large  birds,  two  feet  or  more  in  length,  differing  widely  in  appearance 
and  habits;  in  external  structure  a^eeing  in  having  all  four  toes  con- 
nected by  webs  (Fig.  29),  though  in  the  Fregatida  and  PhaSthorUidiB 
this  character  is  poorly  developed. 

A.  Bill  unhooked,  more  or  less  sharply  pointed  (Figs.  27,  28,  30). 

a.  Chin   feathered,    adult   with   very   long   central   taU-feathers: 

maritime;  general  appearance  ternlike;  rarely  enters  United 
States.  .  .  Family  P/KJ«^n^ida?:  Tropic  Birds  (Fig.  28),  p.  178. 

b.  Chin  bare;  central  tail-feathers  not  greatly  leni^hened. 

b^.  Sea-birds  with  thick  necks  and  stout  bills,  central  tail- 
feathers  without  transverse  flutings.  .  .  .  Family  Sulida: 
Gannets    (Fig.  27),  p.  179. 

b*.  In  whole  or  part  black  or  blackish;  fresh-water  or  coast 
birds,  with  straight,  slender  bills  (Fig.  30),  central  tail- 
feathers  fluted.  .  .  .  Family  AnhingvcUs:  Darters,  p.  181. 

B.  Bill  hooked  (Figs.  31,  32). 
a.  Lores  bare,  tail  not  forked. 

aK  Bill  over  12-00,  with  a  large  pouch.    .  .  .  Family  Pdicanida: 

Pelicans,  p.  183. 
a*.  Bill  under  4  00  (Fig.  31),  no  large  pouch;  black  or  blackish 
birds.  .  .  .  Familv  PhalacrororacuUe:  Cormorants,  p.  182. 
5.  Lores    feathered;    tail    deeply    forked    (Fig.  32).  .  .  .  Family 
Fregatidce:  Man-o'-war-birds,  p.  185. 
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[darV.    HfHiffM, — Ducks,   Obbsb.   and   Swanb. 
Toes  four:  tamu  numded  not  flstteaal  u  in  the  Grebea;   tail  well 
developed;  bill  rounded  aad  with  tooth-like  proiectiona.  or  flattened 
and  with  fluted  ridges.   Unlike  the  Grebes,  moot  Ducks  when  pursued 
fly  rather  than  divo. 


1,  Bill,  lonf,  narrow  and  rounded,  with  tooth-like  proieotions  (Fis< 

33).  .  .  ,  SubTunily  Marina;  Mebo&NBBBB,  p.  1H7. 

2.  Bill  more  or  lea  flattened  and  dueklike. 
A.  Lores  feathered. 

a.  True  Ducks;  tanus  shorter  than  the   middle-toe   without 
nail;  Bcales  on  its  front  transveiae  more  or  less  Bquaro 
(Fig.  34.  a.  b). 
fll.  Hind-toe  without  a  flap  or  lobe  (Fig.  34,  a) ...  .  Bub- 
family  Anaiina:  RivKB  DncKS,  p.  190. 
tf.  Hind-toe  lobed  (Fig.  34.  b).  .  .  .  Subfamily  Fldigulimt: 
Bka  and  Bat  Dncxa,  p.  198. 


b.  Tarsus  generally  longer  than  middle-too,  without  noil;  scales 
on   its  front  roundni.  .  .  .  Subfamily   Xntenrur;  Geesb, 
p.  210. 
B.  Lores  tiare.  •  >  •  Subfamily  Cytinina:  Swans,  p.  21S. 
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Flaionoobs. 
Long-legged,  long-necked, 
red  or  pink -and -white 
birds;  bill  bent  downward* 
with  lateral  ridges  (Fig. 
35);  toes  four,  front  ones 
webbed.  With  the  oharao- 
ters  of  the  Order.  .  .  .  • 
Family  PfuBnieopieridm: 
FiiAMiKaoBS,  p.  216. 


Fia.86^ 


Cidflr  Vn.  HflvodtoBM. — ^Hbbonb,  Stobkb,  Ibibbs,  etc. 

Long-legged,  wading  birds  ususlly  found  along  shores,  on  muddy  flats 
or  in  marshes.  Herons  and  Bittenui  fly  with  a  fold  in  the  neek;  Ibises 
and  Spoonbills  with  the  neck  strai^t.  Toes  four,  slightly  or  not 
webbed,  all  on  the  same  level;  lores  bare. 


Fio.  36. 


Fia.  37. 


Fio.  38. 

A.  Bill  straight  and  sharply  pointed;  inner  border  of  middle  toe» 

nail  with  a  comblike  edge  (Fig.  36);  neck  curved  in  flight.  .  .  -. 
Family  Ardeidtf:  Hbrons,  EdBBTs,  BrrrBBNS,  p.  219. 

B,  Bill  not  sharply  pointed,  cylindrical  or  fliattenea  (Figs.  37,  38); 

no  comb  on  toe-nail;  neck  straight  in  flight. 
a.  Bill  rounded,  more  or  less  curved  downward. 

aK  Size  large,  tarsus  over  5*00;  whole  head  bare  in  adult.  .  .  • 

Family  Ciconiida:  Storks  and  Wood  Ibises,  p.  219. 
a*.  Sise  smaller,  tarsus  under  5*00;  face  bare  (Fig.  37).  .  .  • 
Family  Ibidida:  Ibisbs,  p.  218. 
6.  Bill  flattened  and  much  broadened  at  the  end  (Fig.  38),  our 
species  pink.  •  .  •  Family  PUUaUidm:  Spoonbillb,  p.  217. 
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Fio. 


Order  VIII.  PaliidloolflB. — Cranbb,  Rails,  GALLnfUuss,  etc. 

Neck  extended  in  flight;  toes  four  without  webs  (except  in  lobste  Coot, 
Fig.  39,  e)  or  a  comb  on  toe-nail;  hind-toe  generally  small  and  hidber 
than  the  front  one;  or  if  on  the  same  level  (Gallinules  and  Coots  only), 
the  bill  is  then  comparatively  ^ort  (Fig.  39,  d,  e)  and  the  forehead 
bare;  lores  feathered  or  (Cranes)  with  hairlike  bristles. 


Flo.  41. 


A.  Smaller,  bill  under  3'00  (Fig.  39).  .  .  .  Family  RaUida:  Rails, 

Gallinulxs,  Cootb,  p.  230. 

B.  Larger,  bill  over  300  (Figs.  40,  41). 

a.  Tarsus  over  6'00  (Fig.  40.).  .  .  FamUy  Cfruida:  Cranbs,  p.  229. 

b.  Tarsus  under  6'00  (Fig.  41).  .  •  .  Family  Aramidet:  CkiUBLANS, 

>.230. 
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Fio.  42. 

Order  ZX.  Umlooln. — ^Phalabophs,  Snipbs,  Plotbbs,  etc. 

Ifong-legged,  often  slender-billed  'Shore-birds/  usualljr  leas  than  a 
foot  in  len^h,  which  frequently  utter  piping  whistles  in  flight  or  as 
they  take  wing;  toes  four  or  (Plovers)  three;  the  hind-toe,  when  present, 
less  than  half  the  length  of  the  inner,  and  always  elevated;  bill  soft; 
nostrils  opening  through  slits  or  grooves;  wings  long  and  pointed, 
tertials  much  elongated. 


Fio.  43. 

1.  Tarsus  over  3*50;  noisy,  oonspicuouB,  black  and  white  or  black, 

and    white    and    brown    birds.  .  .  .  Family    Recuvirostridis: 
AvocBTS  (Fig.  12)  and  Stiltb,  p.  241. 

2.  Tarsus  under  3*50. 

A.  Toes  lobate  (Fig.  43  a).  •  •  .  Family  PhaJaropodida:  Psaulb* 

OPB8,  p.  239. 

B.  Toes  not  lobate  (Fig.  43,  6,  e,  d,  e). 

a.  Front  of  tarsus  with  square.  trarmerM  scales  (Fig.  43,  &,  e) ; 
toes  four  except  in  the  Sanderling. 
aK  Whole  lower  back  white,  a  black  band  across  the  rump; 
bill    short,    stout    and    slightly    recurved.  .  .  .  Family 
Apkrizida:  Surf  Birds  and  Turnstonbs,  p.  268. 
b^.  Whole  lower  back  not  white;  bill  a  probe,  softer,  pro- 
portionately  longer,    not   recurved    (Fig.  42,  a,  6) .     .  . 
Family  Scolopacida:  Snipes,  Sandpipers,  etc.,  p.  242. 
6.  Front  of  tarsus  with  rounded  scales;  toes  three  (except  in 
Black-bellied  Plover).    (Fig.  43.  d,  e.) 

6>.  Bill  under  200  (Fig.  42,  e,  d) FamUy  Charadriida: 

Plovers,  p.  263. 
5*.  Bill     over     2'00.  .  .  .  Family     HemaiopodidtK  Otstkr- 

GATCHEBS,  p.  208. 
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n.  1 


I.  Gbotthb,  BoB-wHtn 
Ttaivaliial,  itratchina  birds  of  henlike  (ana; 
bill  stout  wid  sbort.  iM  culmen  rounded  (F^ 
44);  winga  abort  mnd  rounded^  the  primariea 
stiffened  and  producing  a  whirrins  sound  in 
Oigbt:  tail  vmiable,  feet  stcong,  hind-toe  short, 
elevated. 

A.  Smaller  than  a  Turkey, 
a.  Tarsus  unfeatherod.  .  .  .  Family  Odon~ 
IB    and    New 


lophoridi*:     Bos 
WottLD  Quails, 


,  FaailyTttracnid*:  Gkousk. 


b.  Tanusmoreorlesa  feathered    , 
PrAHmoANB.  eta.,  p.  272. 
B.  Siie  of  a  Turkey.  .  .  .  Family  Mdtaerid*;  TuBEETa,  p.  2' 


'dar  XI.  CMoinlMB.—PiacoNB  and  Dovbb. 
Toee  four,  all  on  the  aaoie level;  the  hind-toe  about 
as  lone  as  the  ohortest    front  one;   tnl]   (Fig.  46)(- 
aleader.  deeply  grooved,  the  noMiiU  opening  in  a 
■oft,  fleehy  membrane. 

Charactere   those   of   the   Order.  .  .  .  Family 
Coiumbida:  Pioionb  and  Dom,  p.  281 


Fn).4B. 

flrd«*  Zn.  naBtccw. — TrrLTOBia,  Ha  web.  and  Owia 

Generally  large  turda  with  hooked  bill;  feot  atrong  with  long  eurred 
nails.    (Fig.  46.) 

A.  Eyea  set   in   b  feathered   disk   (Figs.  47,  48).   tannis  generally 
featliered ;  plumage  soft  and  fluffy. 
a.  Middle-toe   with   a   comblike   edsc.   .  .  .   Family   AltKtmida: 
Barn  Owls.  p.  SW. 
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rta.ea. 


,  Fanuly  Slrigida, 


6.  Middle-tOB  without  a  otmiblike  edge, 
p.  30». 

B.  Eves  Dot  tet  in  a  feathered  dbk,  buwia  larBely  baze;  plvmage 
film  and  oloae. 

a.  EVoDt  of  tarsiu  with  nuKre  ocnlee. 

<)■.  Bill  not  itraDKly  hooked;    toe-nula   companttivd)'  weak- 
Dortrila  larse.  niercina  the  bUI;  head  aod  more  or  loa  of 
Family    Catharlida:  AuBBlCAN 

of.  Bill  itniQEly  hooked  (Fig.  60);  hind-b>e  geiiGrally  aa  ioag  ai 
or  longer  than  the  iihort«t  front  one;  clava  large;  head 
not  bare.  .  •  ■  Family  Bttleonida:  Hawkb,  Eaolis,  Krna, 
p.  287. 

b.  Front  of  tanua  with  rounded  ncalee. 

b>.  Solee  of  feet  thickly  set  with  shaip  ^iculee  (Fig.  20).  .  .  , 

Family  Fandionida:  OsPRirs,  p.  307. 
6*.  Solea    of    feet    without    spicules.  .  .  .  Family    Fatcoaida: 

FAi.coNa,  CiM^CAXAO,  ete.,  p.  303. 


Otdai  xm.  Piltta«L— FAiuunv. 

PABOqUETB,    etfl. 

Tocfl  four,  two  in  front,  two 
behind;  bill  Btrong.  hooked, 
with  a  cere;  lower  mandible 
BCoop-sbaped  (Fig.  51).  .  .  . 
Family   Pritlacida:   Pabbotb, 

Paroquets,  p.  317. 


Fni.  B3. 


CUCHKM,     KlNO- 

Toea  tour,  the  middle  and  the  outer  onea 
joined  for  half  their  length  (Fig.  62)  or 
two  in  front  and  two  behind  (Fig.  63);  bill 
without  a  cere;  tall-feathera  not  stiff  and 
pointed. 
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A,  Middle  and  outer  toes  joined  for  half  their  length  (Fig.  62).  •  •  • 

Family  Alcedinidm:  Kinofibhbbb,  p.  320. 

B.  Two  toes  in  front  and  two  behind  (Fig.  63).  •  •  •  Family  Client 
'  ~  t:  Cuckoos,  p.  318. 


Vm.  64. 


Order  XV.  PleL — ^Wooopbckbbs. 

Climbing  birds  with  stout,  pointed  billa.  bristly  nostrils,  pointed, 
stiffened  tail-feathers;  strong  feet  and  nails;  toes  four,  two  in  front, 
two  behind,  or  three,  two  in  front,  one  behind  (Fig.  64).  Prevailing 
colors  black  and  white,  the  male  usually  with  red  on  the  head. 

Characters  those  of  the  Order.  .  .  .  Family  PieidtB:  Woodpbckbbs. 
p.  322. 


Fra.  66. 


Older  XVI.  IfMdizoolilves. — Goatbucksbs,  Swim,  and  Humminobirdb. 

An  obsolete  group  to  which,  for  the  present,  the  A.  O.  U.  continues 
to  refer  our  American  Goatsuckers,  Swifts,  and  Htmmiingbirds  with 
more  obvious  external  characters  as  below. 

A,  Sise  comparatively  large,  plumage  soft,  variegated  black,  brown, 

and    buiff;    middle-toe   with  a  oomblike  ^ge   (Fig.  66).  .  .  • 

Family   Capnmuigida:  Niohthawxb,   Wbip-poob-wills,  etc., 
p.  331. 

B.  ffise  mediimi,  plumage  dose,  firm,  sooty  black;  tips  of  tail- 

feathers    with    spines     (Fig.  66).  .  .  .  Family    Mieropodida: 
SwiTTB,  p.  334. 
C  Sise  veiy  small,  upperparts  shining  green;  bill  long  and  slender 
(Fig.  6/).  •  •  •  Family  TrochUida:  Huumimqbibds,  p.  336. 
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OMtvXVll.    PUMTM.- 


— PerchicK  Birds:  Fltcatcbmbb, 

BLACKStSDS,   JaTS,  OBIOLIS,   SPARBOWS,    FlNCBBB, 

3WAUM3WB,  ViBioe,  Wabbiabb,  Wbinb,  Tbbusbbb, 

Toes  lour,  without  weba.  all  on  tbe  same  level;  hind- 
toe  SB  lorle  SB  tbe  middle  one,  Ua  nail  Kenerally 
looser  than  that  of  the  middle  one;  tail  of  twelve 
feathera.    (Fis.  58.) 

[Tlie  foUowing  synoptical 
table  of  the.characten 
ot  tbe  tweoty  famitieg 
which  we  have  in  this 
order  seems  more  BBti» 
factoiy  than  an  artifi- 


sli^tly  hooked  at  tbe  tip ;  base  with 
cODBpicuous  brintlea ;  wIdks  longer  tluui 
the  tail,  the  seoond  to  fourth  prima- 
,  rieo  longest,  the  Bret  but  little  shorter 
and  generally  equal  to  the  fifth  or 
■ixtb:  back  of  tarmu  rouniUd,  tike 
tin  from;  plumage  generally  olive- 
m  or  grayiah;  tail^  except  in  the 
igbird,  without  white  spots,  p.  3oH. 


Family    2.    Alaudida,  —  Lab 


5.60). 


Fia.  to. 


Bill  rather  stout  and  rounded; 

nostrils  with  bristly  tufts;  nail 

of  hind-toe  much  lengthened,  as 

long  as  the  middle-toe  without  Dili;  baok  of  the  tanua  rounded  U 

front,  p.  347. 


Family  3.  Corrulz.— Crows  and  Jatb  (Fig.  61). 

Large  birds,  over  1000  in  length;  bill  stout,  tbe  nostrils  ooucealed  by  tufts 
of  bristly  leathers;  fourth  to  nfth  primary  the  longest,  the  first  about  half 
a*  long;  outer  tailHleathcra  ahorteati  feet  Mul  tegs  stout,  p.  3G0. 
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Family  4.   SHimida. — Stab- 
linos  (Fig.  62). 

Bill  flattened,  wider  than 
high  at  the  baae;  tail  short 
and  square;  wings  long 
and  pointed,  second  pri- 
mary longest,  the  nrst 
very  small,  less  than  half 
an  inch  in  length,  p.  355. 


FiQ.  02. 


Family  5.  IderidtB. — Blackbibi>b,  Obioubb,  etc.  (Fig  63). 

Length  7*00-17*00;  base  of  the  bill,  between  the  nostrils,  extending  back- 
ward and  dividing  the  feathers  of  the  forehead:  nostrils  not  concealed  by 
bristles;  first  three  primaries  of  about  equal  length;  outer  tail-feathers 
generally  shortest,  p.  357. 


Family  6.  FrinoiUidtt.—QTAJBb' 

ROWS,       FiNCHSS,       GbOS- 

BBAKS,  etc.  (Fig.  64). 

Length  4*75-9*00,  generally 
under  8*00;  bill  short,  stout, 
and  conical,  admiraUy  fitted 
to  crush  seeds;  third  and 
fourth  primaries  generally 
about  the  same  length,  the 
first  never  more  than  half  an 
inch  shorter  than  the  longest, 
p.  369. 


\a 


*^x. 


Fig.  64. 


Family  7.  T'onoorute.— Tanaobbs  (Fig.  65). 

Length  about  7*00:  the  males  of  our  species  mostly 
red;  bill  finchlike,  but  less  conical,  somewhat  swollen, 
the  outline  of  the  upper  mandiUe  curved,  its  sides 
with  a  slight  but  generally  evident  'tooth'  near  the 
middle;  tau-feathers  of  equal  length,  p.  413. 


Fzal  65. 
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Family  8.  Hinmdinida. — Swai.lowb  (Pig.  66), 
Bill  ahort  and  flattened,  much  wider 
than  high  at  the  baae ;  no  bristles  at 
the  base  of  the  bill;  win«  long  and 
pointed,  tipa.  when  closed^  generallv 
raachiDf  beyond  the  end  ol  the  tail; 
fint  pnmtry  the  longeat;  outer  tail- 
fektheralongeot;  Teet  imall.  tanui  short. 
iouikI  in  front,  nanower  and  aharper 
in  the  bulk,  p.  416. 


Fio.  ee. 


Family  9.  BonibyciUida.  —  Wax- 
wmM  (Fig.  67). 
PlumBKe  Kenpndly  soft,  brownish 
gray  or  grajrish  brown;  a  black 
band  across  the  forehead  and 
through  the  eyes ;  tail  tipped  with 
yellow;  bill  short,  notched  at  the 
tip:  head  conspieuously  created, 
p.  420. 


Funny  10.  lontufa.— Shbikh  (Ttg.  68). 

Onurish  birds,  800-9-00  Id  length,  most  of  the 
taO-feather*  tipped  with  white;  bill  hooked  and 
hawklike,  p.  422. 

Family  II.  Vireondia. —VjwmtM  (Fig.  09). 

Small  birds,  G'OO-T'OO  in  length,  with  generally  olive-green  backs;  tail- 
feathers  without  white  spots;  bill  rather 
stout,  higher  than  broad  at  the  baae, 
-  the  tip  of  the  upper 

mandible  notched  and 
hooked.  bristlpB  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  barelv 


Fia.W. 

Family  12.  MniotiUida.—'Woov  Waw 
BLXKS  (Fig.  70). 
Small  birds,  length  generally  under 
800,  but  in  four  spedes  6-5O-7B0, 
with,  as  a  rule,  brightly  ndored  plum- 
age, olive-green  or  yeUow  being  ^e 
most  frequent:  bill  various,  never 
notched  at  the  tip,  usually  slender  and 
■harply  pointed,  without  conspicuous 
bristles,  ^ut  sometinies  flattened  and 
broader  than  high  at  the  base,  when 
the  bristles  are  evident  (thus  reaem- 
bling  the  bill  of  a  true  Flycatcher,  but 
the  back  of  the  tarsus  is  always  thin 
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ood  DATiow,  nod  never  rounded 

more  thnuhlike  or  finchlike;  se . 

little  if  any  shorter;  tail  generally  square, 

[eatben  frequently  blotched  witlk  white,  p.  430. 


Fid,  71. 


Family  13.  if olnctUvtiB.— WaoTAIU 
ondPiprrs  (Fig.  71). 
No  briitlea  over  the  nostrils;  bill 
slender,  much  as  in  the  preceding; 
hind  toe-nail  much  lengthened,  as 
long  BB  or  longer  than  the  toe; 
fiiBt  three  primaries  of  equal  leagth, 
p.  470. 


Family  14.   JftmuJiz.— Tbbabbbbb, 

MOCEINOBIRDS,        uid         CATBIBna 

(Fig.  72,  a.  6). 
Length  S'00-12-00;  tarsus  scaled;  tail 
rounded,  the  outer  fenthera  at  least 
half  an  inch  shorter  than  the  middle 
ones,  third  to  fifth  primary  longest, 
the  first  about  half  as  long,  p.  472. 

Family  15.  TToglodytida.—WKsm  (Fit. 

72,  e,  d). 

Length  4'00-6-00;  bill  moderate.  Qts 

upper  mandible  slightly  curved,  no 

bristles  st  its  base;  third  to  fourth 

Crimary  longeat,  first  about  half  aa 
>ng;  tail  short  and  rounded:  brown 
or  brownish  birds  with  indistinctly 
barred  wing*  and  tail,  p.  476. 


FamEy  IB.  CsrtAivdir.'-CRBBrcBS  (Fig.  73), 
Bill  slender  and  much  curved;  tail-feathers 
pointed  and  slightly  Btiffened.  p.  481. 


Fio.  73. 


Family  17.  Sittida.— Nitthatchm  (Fig.  74, 
a.  6). 
Bill  rather  long  and  slender,  the  end  of 

the  lower  mandible  slanting  slightly  up- 
ward; win^  long  and  pointed,  the  third 
or    fourth    priroaiy    the  lonRest,   the    first 


engthjt 


Family  18.  Panda.—Tmacm  (Fig.  74, 6). 
Length  450-6-60;  bill  short,  itout,  and 
rounded,  lees  than  half  an  inch  in  length; 
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fourth  or  fifth  primary  longest,  first 
very  short,  not  more  than  one-third  as 
long;  tail  rather  long,  dull,  ashy  gray 
witnout  white  blotches,  p.  485. 

Famfly   19.    SylviieUB.  —  KcsQiam   and 
Gnatgatchbbb  (Fig.  75). 


Length  3*50-500;  bill  slender, 
bling  that  of  some  Warblers,  but  the 
first  primary  is  very  short,  only  about 
one-tiiird  as  long  as  the  longest,  p.  488. 


Fra.  7A. 
Family   20.     Turdtdm,-- 

TBBU8HBS,         BlUIBIBOS, 

etc.  (Fig.  76). 

Length  over  6*50;  bOi  mod« 
erate.  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible  notched;  tarsus 
smooth,  the  scales,  if  any. 
fused  and  indistinct;  tail 
square:  wings  long  and  / 
pointed,  8'75  or  over,  third  V^ 
primary  the  longest,  the  first 
very  short,  less  than  one  inch 
in  length,  p.  491. 


Fio.  7ft. 


A  FIELD  KEY  TO  OUE 
COMMONER  EASTEBN  LAND  BIBDS 

The  following  is  a  field  key  to  thoee  birda  which,  either  beoause  of 
their  abundance  or  conspicuous  colors,  most  frequently  attract  our 
attention.  With  the  object  of  making  it  as  brief,  and  consequently  as 
simple,  as  possible,  I  lukve  omitted  species  which  can  be  refened  to 
their  respective  families  without  difficulty — for  example.  Hawks,  Owls, 
Woodpeckers,  and  Swallows.  It  is  designed  simply  as  an  aid  to  the 
first  steps  of  the  beginner,  who  will  soon  graduate  from  it  to  the  more 
detailed  keys  in  the  body  of  the  book.  Like  the  field  keys  to  Finches 
and  Sparrows  and  Warblers,  it  is  based  largely  upon  adult  males. 

FinA  Oroup. — ^With  vellow  or  orange  in  the  plumage. 
Second  Oroup. — ^With  red  in  the  plumage. 
Third  Group, — ^With  blue  in  the  plumage. 

Fourth  Oroup. — ^Plumage  oonspicuously  black,  or  black  and  white. 
Fifth  Oroup. — ^Without  either  yeilow,  orange,  red,  or  blue  in  the  plumage; 
not  conspicuously  black,  or  black  and  white. 

Fint  Group. — With  yellow  or  ovange  in  the  pliuBage 

I.  Throat  yellow. 

1.  Throat  and  breast  pure  yellow,  unihout  streaks  or  apots. 

A.  Length  5*00;  cap,  wmgs,  and  tail  black;  back  ydlow;  song  oanaiy- 

like,  sometimes  uttered  on  the  wing;  flight  undulating,  frequently 
accompanied  by  the  notes  ehic-o^ree,  per^ic-o^ree. 

529.   GOLDVINCR. 

B.  Length  5*50;  lower  belly  and  wing-bars  white;  back  olive-green; 

frequents  the  upper  branches,  generallv  in  woodland;  actions  delib- 
erate; song  loud  and  mtisical.  uttered  slowly,  often  with  pauses: 
"See  me?    I'm  here;  where  are  you?" 

628.  YaLLOW-TBBOATBn  ViBBO. 

C.  Length  5*25;  cheeks  and  forehead  black  bordered  by  ashy;  upper 

parts  olive-green;  no  wing-bars;  haunts  thickets  and  undergrowth; 
movements  nervous  and  active;  call-note,  pit  or  chock;  song,  a  vigor- 
ous, rapid  iffiCcA^dnods-o,  tvi'cA^^-irde-o,  wUchre^wU~o, 

681.  Mabtlano  Ybllow-tbboat 

D.  Length  7*25;  upperparts  olive-green;  no  wing-bars;  a  white  line 

before  the  eye;  haunts  thickets  and  undergrowth;  song,  a  striking 
mixture  of  whistles,  ehudu,  and  caiM,  sometimes  uttered  on  the 
wing • .  .  683.  Ybllow-bbbabtbo  Chat. 

2.  Underparts  streaked  or  spotted. 

A,  Underparts  streaked    with    rufous-brown;    length    5*00;    general 

appearance  of  a  yellow  bird;  haunts  shrubbery  of  lawns,  orchards, 
second  growths,  and  particularly  willows  near  water;  song,  rather 
loud,  toSd,  chH-chii-chee,  ehSr^vM^  or  ehH-cMi-Ml-chii,  w6.y-o. 

652.  Ybllow  Wabblbb. 

B.  Breast  yellow,  with  a  conspicuous  black  crescent;  length  10*00; 

fields  and  meadows,  largely  terrestrial;  flight  quail-like,  outer  white 
tail-feathers  showing  when  on  the  wing;  song,  a  loud,  musical 
whistle 501.  Mbai>owlabk. 

(183) 
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II.  Throat  not  yeUow. 

1.  Throat  white. 

A.  With  yellow  on  the  rides. 

a.  Length  5*50;  rump  yellow;  breast  streaked  or  spotted  with  black; 

tail-feathers  marked  with  white:  note,  a  characteristio  tehip; 

Sept.  to  May,  usually  rare  or  local  in  winter. 

655.  Mtbtlb  Wabblbb. 
&.  Length  5*00;  no  streaks  on  underparts  or  white  in  the  tail;  yellow 

extending  along  the  whole  sides;  back  olive-green,  iris  white; 

haunts  thickets;  call,  an  emphatic  "Who  areyou,  eh?" 

631.    WHTrB-ETBO   ViBBO. 

c.  Length  5*25;  tail  and  wings  banded  with  yellow,  showing  oonspicu- 
ously  in  flight;  haunts  woodland;  movements  active,  much  in  the 
air,  tail  frequently  spread 687.  Redstabt. 

B.  No  yellow  on  sides. 

o.  Length  6*75;  a  yellow  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye;  crown  black, 
with  a  white  stripe  through  its  center;  haunts  in  and  about 
thickets  and  bushy  woodlands;  song,  a  high,  dear,  musical 
whistle;  call-note,  chink 558.  WBrrB-THBOATSD  Spabbow. 

h.  Length  4*00;  a  yellow  or  yellow  and  orange  crown-patch,  bordered 
by  black;  flits  restlessly  about  outer  limbs  of  trees  and  buriies; 
note,  a  fine  tirH;  Oct.  to  Apl..  .748.  Goldbn-cbownbo  Kinglbt. 

2.  Throat  not  white. 

A.  Throat  vinaceous;  length  12*00;  a  black  breast-patch;  belly  white, 

spotted  with  black:  rump  white,  showing  conspicuously  in  flight; 
linings  of  wings  yellow;  call-note,  a  loud  k^-yer  .  .  412.  Flickeb. 

B.  Throat  and  head  black;  length  7*50;  breast,  belly,  and  lower  back 

deep  oranfi^;  an  active  inhabitant  of  fruit  and  shade  trees;  song,  a 
loud,   ringing  whistle 507.  Baltimore   Oriole. 

C.  Throat  and  upper  breast  ashy;  length  9*00;  crested;  belly  yellow; 

tail-feathers  largely  pale  rufous;  haunts  upper  branches  in  wood- 
land; note,  a  loud  questioning,  or  grating  whistle. 

452.  Cbestbo  Fltgatcheb. 

D.  Grayish  brown;  length  7*00;  crested;  tip  of  tail  yellow. 

619.  Cbdab  Waxwino. 

B^eond  Gffoap. — ^Wlth  Md  In  tlM  pluauic* 

I.  With  red  on  the  underparts. 

A.  Throat  red. 

a.  Length  7*00;  wings  and  tail  black;  rest  of  plumage  bright  scarlet; 

caH-note,  ehijhoixrT 608.  Scarlet  Tanaoeb. 

6.  Length  6*00;  dull,  pinkish  red,  wings  and  tail  brownish;  frequently 

seen  feeding  on  buds  or  blossoms;  call-note,  a  sharp  chinks  often 

uttered  dunng  flight;  song,  a  sweet,  flowing  warble. 

517.  Pubple  FiNca. 
e.  Length  6*00;  dull  red  or  green  tinged  with  red;  mandibles  crossed; 

generally  seen  in  flocks  feeding  on  pine-cones. . .  521.  Ah.  Crossbill 
d.  Length  5*00;  a  red  crown-cap;  back  streaked  Idack  and  brown; 

breast  rosy ;  feeds  n  seeds  or  catkins ;  Nov.  to  Mch . .  528.  Redpoll. 

B.  Throat  black. 

a.  Length  8*00;  breast  rose-red,  rest  of  plumage  black  and  white;  song 
loud  and  musical ;  call-note,  peek . .  595.  Rosb-breasted  Grosbeak. 

h.  Length  8*00;  a  conspicuous  crest;  region  about  the  base  of  the  bill 
black;  rest  of  the  plumage  and  bill  red;  song,  a  clear  whistle. 

593.  Cardinal. 

c  Len^;th  5*50;  wings  and  tail  banded  with  orange-red,  showing  con- 
spicuously in  flight;  movements  active;  much  in  the  air;  tail  fre- 
quently spread;  haunts  woodland .  #  •  •  t  •  •  •  •  687.  Rbdbtabt, 
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II.  No  red  on  the  underparta. 

A.  Lenc^th  9*00;  black;  shoulders  red;  haunts  marshes;  migrates  in  flocks. 

498.  Rbd-winobo  Blackbibd. 

B.  Length  5*25;  crown-cap  red;  chin  black;  rest  of  underparts  streaked 

with  blackish;  feeds  on  seeds  and  catkins;  Nov.  to  Men. 

628.  RsDPOLL  (Im.). 
C  Length  4*00;  underparts  whitish;  back  olive-green;  a  ruby  crown- 
patch;  eye-ring  white;  movements  restless,  wings  flitted  nervously; 
call-note,  cock;  song  remarkably  loud  and  musical;  Sept.  and  Oct.; 
Apl.  and  May 749.  Rubt-crownxd  Kinolbt. 

Third  Gffoap. — WHh  htmt  In  tlM  pluauic* 

ii.  Len^^  11 '50;  a  conspicuous  crest;  upperparts  dull  blue;  underparts 
whitish;  a  black  patch  on  the  breast 477.  Blue  Jat. 

B.  Length  7*00;  upperparts  bright  blue;  breast  cinnamon-rufous. 

766.  Blusbird. 

C.  Length    5'50;    entire   plumage    indigo-blue.  .598.  Indioo  BtmriNa. 


Fourth  Groay.— Plnauic*  oonspioaoiuly  bUuikt  or  hhMk 

and  white 

L  Black  and  white  birds. 

A.  Throat  black. 

a.  Length  over  6*00. 

aK  Entire  underparts  black;  nape  bu£Fy;  rump  white;  a  musical 
dweller  of  fields  and  meadows;  frequently  sings  on  the  wing. 

494.  Bobolink. 

a*.  Breast  rose-red;  rest  of  the  plumage  black  and  white;  song  rapid, 
loud,  and  musical;  call-note,  peek;  a  tree  dweller  in  rather  open 
woodland 595.  Rose-breastxd  Grosbeak. 

a*.  Sides  rufous;  rest  of  the  plumage  black  and  white;  call-note, 
chewink  or  towhee;  inhabits  the  undergrowth  .  .  587.  Towheb. 

b.  Length  under  6*00. 

5>.  Crown  black;  cheeks  white;  back  ashy;  unstreaked;  call,  ehiek'O* 
dee,  or  a  musical,  double-noted  whistle    .  .  .  735.  Chickadee. 
5*.  Conspicuously  stretiked  with  black  and  white;  a  tree  creeper. 

036.  Black  and  White  Wabblbb. 

B.  Underparts  white  or  whitish. 

a.  Length  8*00;  upperparts  grasrish  slate-color;  tail  tipped  with  white; 
a  bird  of  the  air,  catching  its  insect  food  on  the  wing,  and  occasion- 
ally sall3ring  forth  from  its  exposed  perch  in  pursuit  of  a  passing 
Crow;  note,  an  unmusical,  steely  chatter  .  .  .  444.  Kingbird. 

&.  Length  5*75;  crown  black;  back  bluish  gray;  a  tree  creeper;  call-note, 
vank,  yank 727.  White-brbabted    Nuthatch. 

e.  Length  6*50;  upper  parts  washed  with  rusty;  generally  seen  in  flocks; 
terrestrial;  Nov.-Mch. 534.  Snow  Buntinq 

II.  No  white  in  the  plumage. 

A.  Length  19*00;  jet-black 488.  Am.  Crow. 

B.  Length  12*00;  black  with  metallic  reflections;  iris  yellowish;  migrates 

in  flocks;  nests  usually  in  colonies  in  coniferous  trees;  voice  cracked 
and  reedy;  tail  "keeled"  in  short  flights;  a  walker. 

511.  Purple  Crackle.   5116.  Bronzed  Crackle. 

C.  Length  9*50;  shoulders  red;  haunts  marshes;  call,  kono-quir-ree. 

498.  Red-winged  Blackbird. 

D.  Length  7*50;  head  and  neck  coffee-brown;  frequently  seen  on  the 

ground  near  cattle 495.  Cowbird. 
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ntth  Gfloiip.— WUbovt  «ltlMr  ytD^w*  onuig^,  red*  or  MtM  la  tiM 
yhiaiuiC*;  not  oonpplmiouriy  blMk,  or  Maok  and  white 

L  Underparts  all  ofM  color,  toiCAaul  streaks  or  qjwts. 
1.  Back  toi^Aaul  streaks  or  spots. 
A,  Underparts  white  or  whitish. 
a.  Length  under  7*50. 
o^.  Back  oliTe,  olive-green,  or  slaty  fuscous. 
a*.  No  white  line  over  the  eye ;  flycatchers,  capturing  their  prey  on 
the  wing  and  returning  to  their  perch,  wnere  they  sit  quietly 
until  making  a  fresh  safiy. 
o^.  Crown  blackish;  freauently  found  nesting  under  bridges  or 
about  buildings;  tau  wagged  nervously;  note.  pewU-phabe, 

456.  Phobbb. 

O*.  Wing-bars  whitish:  haunts  orchards,  lawns,  and  open  wood* 

land;   note,  ehMe,  ehMc  .  .  .  467.  Lbabt  FLTCATCHsa. 

o^.  Haunts  woodlands;  generally  frequents  the  upper  branches; 

note,  a  plaintive  pee-or^oee 461.  Wood  Pbwsb. 

(^.  A  white  line  over  the  eye,  or  wing-ban  white ;  gleaners:  patiently 

exploring  the  foliage  for  food  or  flitting  about  the  outer 

bnuiches. 

6*.  White  line  over  the  eye  bordered  by  a  narrow  black  one; 

cap  gray;  iris  red;  song,  a  rambling  recitative:  "You  see  it 

— you  know  it— do  you  hear  me?^'  etc. 

624.    RSD-BTBD  ViBBO. 

b*«  White  line  over  the  eye  not  bordered  by  black;  prefers  the 
up^  branches  of  rows  of  elms  and  other  shade  trees;  song 
a  nch,  unbroken  warble  with  an  alto  undertone. 

627.  Wabbuno  Virko. 

ft^«  No  white  line  over  the  eye;  eye-ring  and  wing-bars  white; 
length  4*00;  a  tiny,  unsuspicious  bird;  flits  about  the  outer 
branches  of  trees  and  shrubs;  wings  twitched  nervously; 
note,  eaek;  song,  a  remarkably  loud,  musical  whistle. 

749.   RUBT-CBOWNBD   KiNOLBT. 

ft^.  Back  not  olive-green,  or  slaty  fuscous. 
6*.  Back  grav  or  bluish  grav. 
6*.  Crown  black;  cheeks  white;  a  tree  creeper;  note,  yank,  yank, 

727.  WHrrE-BREABTED  Nuthatch. 
&*•  A  gray,  crested  bird;  forehead  black;  no  white  in  the  tail; 
note,  a  whistled  peto,  petOt  or  hoarse  de-de-de-de. 

731.  TuFTBDTrr. 
<^.  Back  dnnamon-brown;  length  4*75;  a  nervous,  restless,  excit- 
able bird;  tail  carried  erect;  song,  sweet,  rapid  and  rippling, 

delivered  with  abandon 721.  House  Wbbn. 

ftw  Lensth  over  7*50. 

ft^.  Upperparts  grajdsh  slate-color;  a  white  band  at  the  end  of  the 
tail;  a  concealed  orange^ed  crest;  a  bird  of  the  air,  catching  its 
insect  food  on  the  wing,  and  occasionally  sallying  forth  from 
its  exposed  perch  in  pursuit  of  a  passing  Crow;  note,  an  un- 
musical, steely  chatter :  .  .  .  .  444.  Kinqbibd. 

(*•  Length  12*00;  slim,  brownish  birds  with  long  tails;  flight  short 
and  noiseless;  perch  in  a  tree,  not  in  an  exposed  position;  note 
hU^4ut,  duek-auckt  and  cow-cow, 

387.  YBLLOw-BiiJiBD  CucKOO.  388.  Black-billbd  Cuckoo. 
Bm  Underparts  iio<  white. 
a.  Slate-color;  cap  and  tail  black;  inhabits  the  lower  growth;  call-note, 
nasal;  song  highly  musical  and  varied;  length  8' 50. 

704.  Catbibd. 

6.  Grayish  brown;  conspicuously  crested;  a  black  line  through  the 

eye;  tail  tipped  with  yellow;  generally  seen  in  small  flocks;  note 

thin  and  weak;  length  7*00 619.  Cboab  Waxwino. 
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€•  Undeiparts  cream-bu£F;  a  ooo^pkuous  wliitiah  line  over  the  eye; 
uppeiparte  rufous-brown;  movements  active;  tail  earned  ereet; 
haunts  lower  srowth;  notes  loud  and  striking;  lengtli  6*50. 

718.  Cabolina  Wbim. 
2.  Back  streaked. 

A.  Crown  rufous  or  chestnut  without  streaks. 

a.  Length  5*26;  bill  black;  a  whitish  line  over  the  ey^;  a  familiar 
bird  of  lawns  and  dooryards;  song,  a  monotonous  ehippif 
tkiwy^hippu 560.  Chippino  Sparrow. 

h,  Lenjg^n  5*50;  bill  reddith  broym,  back  rufous,  or  rufoua-brown; 
wing-bars  and  eye-ring  whitish;  haunts  dry,  budiy  fields  and 
pastures;  song,  a  musical,  plaintive  ektr-wee,  cftcr-ioas,  cher-wee^ 
eheeo^  dke-dee-dee-dee 563.  Firld  Sparrow. 

e.  Length  5*50;  forehead  black;  crown  and  wings  chestnut-rufous; 
flanks  pale  grayish  brown;  haunts  marshes;  song,  a  rapidly 
jrepeated  weet^weet-iDeet,  etc 584.  Swamp  Sparrow. 

B,  Crown  not  nifoua  or  chestnut. 

a.  Len^h  6*75;  crown,  blackish  with  a  central  whitish  stripe;  throat 
white;  breast  gray;  a  yellow  spot  before  the  e^e;  haunts  in  and 
about  thickets  and  bushy  woodlands;  song,  a  high,  dear,  musical 
whistle;  call-note,  chink  .  .  .  558.  WHiTR-THROATRn  Sparrow. 

&.  Length  5*50;  crown  finely  streaked;  a  tree  climber,  winding 
patiently  up  tree  trunks  m  search  of  food;  tail-feathers  pointed. 

726.  Brown  Crbrprr. 

c  Length  5*50;  bill  slender;  a  white  line  over  the  eye;  tail  carried 
erect;  haunts  reedy  marshes;  call-note  scolding;  song,  rippling. 

725.  LONG-BILLBD   MaRSB   WRRN. 

n.  Underparts  not  all  one  color. 

1.  Underparts  white  or  whitish,  Btreaked  or  apoUsd. 

A.  Back  streaked. 

a.  Crown  streaked;  underparts  conspicuously  streaked, 
a^.  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  showing  conspicuously  when  the 
bird  flies;  length  6*00;  haunts  dry  fields  and  roadsides;  song 

loud  and  musical 540.  Vbsprr  Sparrow. 

6*.  Outer  tail-feathers  not  white. 

5*.  Length  6*00;  plumage  with  a  rufous-brown  oast;  spots  on  the 
breast  tending  to  form  one  large  spot  in  its  center;  haunts  on  or 
near  the  ground,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  bushes;  call-note, 

a  characteristic  chimp;  song  musical 581.  Sonq  Sparrow. 

5*.  Length  6*00 ;  no  rufous  m  the  plumage ;  streaks  on  the  underparts 

evenly  distributed;  frequently  seen  feeding  on  buds  or  olos- 

soms;  call-note,  a  sharp  chink,  often  uttered  during  flight; 

song,  a  sweet,  flowing  warble  .  •  517.  Purplr  Finch  (Im.). 

h.  Crown  not  streaked,  rufous-lwown;  underparts  whitish  with  an 

indistinct  blackish  spot  in  the  center  of  the  breast;  Oct.  to 

Apl 550.  Trrr  Sparrow. 

B.  Back  not  streaked. 

a.  Upperparts  rufous,  olive-brown,  or  cinnamon-brown, 
a*.  Bill  slender  and  thrushlike;  breast  spotted  with  blackish, 
a^.  Length  11*00;  tail  5*00;  wing-bars  white;  upperparts.  wings, 
and  tail  uniform  rufous;  haunts  undergrowth;  smgs  from  an 
exposed  and  generally  devated  position;  song  loud,  striking 

and  continuous. 705.  Brown  Thrashbr. 

6*.  Length  under  9*00;  tail  under  3*00;  no  wing-bars. 
6*.  Breast  and  tides  heavily  marked  with  large,  round,  black 
sp  ts;head  and  upper  back  bri^Ater  than  lower  back  and  tail; 
call-note,  a  sharp  pit  or  liquid  quiri .  755.  Wooo  Thrush. 
¥,  Breast  with  wedge-ehaped  black  spots;  sides  unspotted, 
washed  with  broumieh  aehy;  tail  rufous,  hrioht^  than  back; 
call-note,  a  low  chuck 759b,   Hrrmit  Thrush 
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6*.  Upper  hreast  lightly  spotted  with  small,  wedgenriiaped,  black- 
ish spots;  tail  the  same  color  as  the  back;  sides  whiie;  call- 
note,  a  clearly  whistled  v>h^eu 756.  Vebrt. 

6^.  Bill  short  and  stout;  breast  and  sides  heavily  spotted  with  rufous; 
length  7*00;  haunts  on  or  near  the  ground,  generally  in  or  about 
shrubbery;  call-note,  teeep;  song  loud,  ringing,  and  musical. 

585.  Fo^  Sparrow. 

fr.  Back  olive-green;  center  of  crown  pale  rufous,  bordered  by  black; 

length  6*00:  haunts  on  or  near  the  ground  in  woodland;  a  walker; 

song,  a  ringmg  teacher,  teacher,  tbachbr,  TEACHER,  TEACHER. 

674.   OVBN-BIBD. 

.  Underparts  not  white  or  whitish. 

A.  Throat  and  upper  breast  black  or  slate-color,  very  different  from 

the  white  or  chestnut  belly, 
a.  Throat  black, 
a*.  Bellv  and  rump  chestnut;  head,  wings  and  tail  black;  haunts 
orchards,  shaae  trees,  etc.;  song  highly  musical. 

506.  Orchard  Obiolb. 
a*.  Belly  white;  sides  rufous;  tail  black  and  white;  haunts  under^ 

growths;  call-note,  chewink  or  towhee. 587.  Towheb. 

h.  Throat  slate-color. 
6*.  Back  and  wings  slate-color;  outer  tail-feathers  and  belly  white; 
haunts  generally  on  or  near  the  ground  about  shrubbery;  Oct. 
to  Apl 567.  JuNco. 

B.  Throat  streaked  with  black  and  white;  rest  of  underparts  rufous; 

upperparts  grajdsh  slate-color;  length  10*00 761.  Bobin. 


I.  ORDER  PTGOPODBS.  DIVING  RIRDS 

1.  Faiolt  Ck)LTMBiDJB.  Grbbes.  (Fig.  22a.) 

The  Grebes,  or  lobe-footed  divere,  are  of  world-wide  distribution. 
Of  the  twenty-five  known  species,  six  are  North  American.  When 
nesting,  Grebes  usually  frequent  reed-grown  ponds  or  sloughs,  but 
during  thdr  migrations  they  are  found  in  more  open  water  and  some 
species  pass  the  winter  well  off  the  coast. 

When  on  the  water,  Grebes  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  Ducks, 
but  where  the  Duck  would  fly  the  Grebe  usually  dives.  A  few  surface 
foot-strokes  are  the  usual  prelude  to  flight  and,  when  in  the  air,  the 
Grebe's  smaller  wings  and  shorter  tail  are  evident,  while  when  one  is 
near  enough  to  see  their  pointed  bill  no  doubt  is  left  of  their  family 
relationship. 

GnbcB  are  eminently  aquatic  birds,  and  rarely  venture  far  on  land, 
where  their  slow  and  awkward  progress  is  more  or  less  assisted  by  their 
wings,  used  as  forefeet,  though  they  can  go  a  short  distance  aided 
by  feet  alone.  When  on  shore,  Grebes  either  lie  flat  on  their  breasts 
or  sit  erect  on  their  tails  and  entire  foot  or  tarsus. 

The  surprising  rapidity  with  which  Grebes  dive,  and  the  ease  with 
which,  formerly  at  least,  they  escaped  the  shot  of  the  fowler,  won  for 
them  such  descriptive  names  as  *Hell-diver,'  'Water-witch,'  etc.; 
but  the  cartridges  of  the  modem  breech-loader  do  not  give  the  warning 
of  the  discarded  flint-lock  or  pereussion  cap,  and  to  ''dive  at  the  flash'' 
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u  now  an  obsolete  expresnon.  In  divingi  Grebes  spring  partly  from  the 
water  and  plunge  downward,  headfirst,  or  sink  quietly  backward, 
leaving  scarce  a  ripple  behind.  Returning,  they  may  pop  suddenly 
from  beneath  the  surface,  or  rise  slowly  and  expose  only  the  bill  above 
the  water,  a  habit  which  accounts  for  many  apparently  mysterious  dis- 
appearances. When  under  water.  Grebes  progress  usually  by  aid  of  the 
feet.  With  other  diving  birds,  they  control  th&r  specific  gravity  by 
inhaling  or  exhaling  air,  and  it  has  lately  been  suggested  (Townsend, 
"Labrador  Spring,''  P*  191)  that,  by  compressing  their  feathers  and  expell- 
ing the  air  between  them,  the  birds  become  less  buoyant  when  diving. 

Grebes'  nests  are  usually  rafts  or  islands  of  water-soaked  vegetation. 
They  lay  from  three  to  nine  dull  white  eggs,  which  they  generally  cover 
with  the  nest-material  before  leaving.  The  young  are  bom  covered  with 
down,  which,  in  most  species,  has  a  boldly  striped  pattern.  They  swim 
soon  after  hatching,  uMng  the  back  of  the  parent  as  a  resting-place. 

Grebes  feed  chiefly  on  fish,  but  eat  also  various  small  forms  of  aquatic 
life  and  some  vegetable  matter.  Their  stomachs  usually  contain  feathers, 
often  in  astonishing  numbers.  I  have  found  331  body  feathers  of  the 
adult  Western  Grebe  in  the  stomach  of  a  young  bird  of  this  species  not 
more  than  three  days  old.  This  feather-eating  habit  has  not,  I  believe, 
ever  been  explained.  The  close-plumed,  satiny  breasts  of  Grebes  have 
long  been  used  for  turbans,  muffs,  capes,  etc.,  and  their  slaughter  for 
commercial  purposes,  added  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  area  of  their  haunts, 
due  to  draining  and  land  reclamation,  has  greatly  reduced  their  numbers. 

IJBT  TO  THB  SFBGXBS 

A,  Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  over  *35. 

a.  Wing  over  6*00     2.  Holbobll's  Gbxbb. 

6.  Wing  under  6*00    6.  Pied-billed  Grebe. 

B,  Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  less  than  '35  .  . 3.  Hobnbo  Grebe. 

1.  JSEohmophonu  oooldei&talis  {Lawr.),  Western  Grebe.  Neck  long 
and  slender;  no  seasonal  difference  in  plumage.  Ad8, — Crown  and  hindneck 
black;  back  brownish  gray;  underparts  satiny  white;  inner- web  of  wing- 
quills  more  or  less  white.   L.,  2600;  W.,  7*50;  B.,  2*60. 

Range. — ^W.  N.  A.  Breeds  from  B.  C,  s.  Sask.,  and  s.  Man.  s.  to  n. 
Calif.,  Utah,  and  n.  N.  D.;  winters  from  s.  B.  C.  s.  to  cen.  Mex.,  casual 
e.  to  Nebr.,  Kans.,  Wise.,  Minn.,  and  Que. 

Nest,  in  colonies  of  the  steins  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants;  an  attached 
but  floating  raft,  or  an  island.  Eggs,  3-5,  pale  bluish  overlaid  with  chalky 
white,  2*39  x  1.55.    DaU,  Devil's  Lake,  N.  D.,  June  1. 

The  long,  slender  neck  gives  to  this  species  a  singularly  stately 
and  swanlike  appearance.  It  is  an  exquisitely  graceful  creature,  and 
there  is  to  me  more  beauty  in  the  satiny  white  and  shining  black  of 
its  neck  and  head  than  in  the  ornate  breeding  costumes  of  some  other 
Grebes.  While  preening  their  plimiage  they  often  lie  on  one  side  in  the 
water,  when  the  light  flashes  from  their  glistening  breasts  as  it  would 
from  a  mirror.  Their  call  is  a  loud,  double-toned,  grating,  whistle 
c-r^-eef  or-r-ee — ^which  can  be  clearly  hecutl  when  the  bird  is  out  of 
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sight  on  the  op«i  waten  of  the  lake.  They  nest  in  colonies  often  con- 
taining hundreds  of  pairs,  and  I  have  known  them  voluntarily  to  spend 
much  time  away  from  their  nests,  leaving  the  eggs  uncovered.  I  have 
also  seen  the  bird  while  standing  neariy  erect  in  the  nest  place  some 
covering  over  the  eggs  before  sliding  into  the  water  at  my  approach. 
Thousands  of  these  birds  have  been  killed  for  their  breasts  by  millinery 
collectors. 

1902.  Job,  H.  K.,  Among  the  Water-Fowl,  15-28. — 1906.  Cbasuax, 
F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  302,  330,  348. 

t.  Golymbiia  holbollli  iReinh,).  Holbcbll's  Gbbbb.  Ada.  in  9um^ 
tner. — Top  of  head,  small  crest,  and  back  of  neck,  t^oasy  black;  back 
blackish;  throat  and  sides  of  head  silv«y  white;  front  and  sides  of  neck 
rufous,  changing  gradually  over  breast  into  the  silvery  white  belly;  sides 
tinged  with  rufous.  Ada.  in  winter. — Upperparts  blackish  brown;  throat 
and  underparts  whitish;  front  and  sides  of  neck  pale  rufous,   /m. — Upper- 

Earts  blackish;  throat  and  underparts  silvery  white;  neck  and  sides  grayish. 
...  1900;  W.,  7-50;  Tar..  2*20;  B.,  1*90. 

Ranoe. — N.  N.  A.  and  e.  Asia.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  n.  Mackensie, 
and  n.  Un^va  s.  to  n.  Wash.,  n.  Mont.,  and  sw.  Minn.;  winters  from  s. 
B.  C,  s.  Wise.,  s.  Ont.,  and  Maine  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  s.  Colo.,  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  N.  C;  casual  in  Ga.  and  Greenland. 

Washington,  uncommon  W.  V.,  Sept.  30-Mch.  or  Apl.  Long  Island,  W. 
v.,  Nov.  11-Apl.  7.  Ossining,  rare  T.  v.,  Oct.-Dec.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V. 
and  W.  V.    N.  Ohio,  occasional  in  winter. 

Neat,  of  water-soaked,  decaying  vegetation,  an  island  or  floating  among 
rushes  in  a  slough,  generally  attached  to  its  surroundings.  Effga,  3-8,  dufl 
white,  more  or  less  soiled,  2*25  x  1*35.  Date,  Grant  Co.,  Minn.,  May  28. 

Although  this  large  Grebe  breeds  in  reed-grown  lake  borders,  at 
other  seasons  it  frequents  large  bodies  of  open  water,  and  in  winter 
resorts  to  the  sea,  where  I  have  seen  it  fifty  miles  from  land.  So  far  aa 
my  experience  goes  it  thoroughly  covers  its  egga,  even  when  frightened 
from  the  nest,  and  although  making  every  effort  to  avoid  bdng  seen, 
remains  near  its  home,  uttering  a  sharp  explosive  duck  of  protest. 
Brewster  describes  its  call  as  deliberately  uttered  and  exceedingly 
loud  and  harsh,  not  unlike  the  voice  of  an  angry  Crow,  but  with  much 
greater  volume. 

1903.  Sm,  R.  J.,  Wilson  Bull.,  67-74,  (habits  in  captivity). 

t.  Ootymbns  auzltus  lAnn.  Hobnbo  Gbbbb.  Ada.  in  aummer. — 
Top  of  head,  hindneck,  and  throat,  glossy  blackish;  lores  pale  chestnut; 
stnpe,  and  plumes  behind  eye,  buffy  ochraceous,  deeper  posteriorly;  back 
and  Yfingfi  blackish;  secondaries  white;  foreneck,  upper  breast  and  sides 
chestnut;  lower  breast  and  belly  white.  Ada.  in  winter  and  Im. — Upper- 
parts  grayish  black;  underparts  silvery  white,  sometimes  washed  with 
grayish  on  the  throat  and  breast;  white  of  cheeks  nearly  meeting  on  hind- 
neck.   L.,  13'60;  W.,  5*40;  Tar.,  r75;  B.,  '90. 

Remarka. — Differs  from  P.  podicepa,  in  more  pointed  bill,  more  white 
in  wing,  and,  in  winter,  has  no  brown  below. 

Range. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  the  lower  Yukon,  n. 
Mackensie,  cen.  Keewatin,  sw.  Ungava,  and  Magdalen  Islands,  s.  to  s.  B. 
C.,.n.  Utah,  n.  Nebr.,  cen.  Minn.,  s.  Ont.,  and  ne.  Maine;  winters  from  s. 
B.  C,  B.  Ont.,  and  Maine  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  the  Gulf  coast,  and  Fla.;  casual  in 
Greenland. 
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Washington,  oonunon  W.  V.,  Aug.  2Q-Apl.  28.  Long  Idand,  conunon 
W.  v.,  Oct.  15-May  15.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Oct.-Deo.;  Mch.  Cam- 
bridge, T.  V.  uncommon  in  fall,  very  rare  in  spring.  N.  Ohio,  not  oonmion 
T.  v.,  Apl.  4-May  6;  Oct.  1-Nov.  26;  occasional  in  winter.  Glen  EUyn, 
rare,  Mch.  31-Sept.  0.    SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.  ApL  13. 

Neai^  of  wate^Boaked,  decaying  vegetation,  an  island  or  raft-floating 
among  rushes  in  a  slough,  j^neraily  attadied  to  itajnirroundings.  J?00ti  2-7, 

a.,  Minn., 


dull  white,  more  or  lees  soiled,  1'74  x  1*15.  DaU,  Grant  Co.,  Minn.,  May  28. 

This  species  and  the  next  are  probably  frequently  nustaken  for  each 
other  in  life,  and  the  same  common  names  are  in  some  instances  appli- 
cable to  both.  In  breeding  costume  it  is  easily  identifiable,  but  in  the 
winter  it  is  a  grayish  bird.  In  flight  the  white  margin  to  its  secondaries  is 
clearly  displayed.  It  then  suggests  a  Gallinule,  but  is  smaller  and  paler. 
Ernest  Seton  writes  of  a  captive  individual:  "When  ordinarily  swim- 
ming, th^  feet  strike  out  alternately,  and  the  progression  is  steady;  but 
sometimes  both  feet  struck  together,  and  then  the  movement  was  by 
great  bounds,  and  was  evidently  calculated  to  force  the  bird  over  an 
expanse  of  very  weedy  water,  or  through  any  tangle  of  weeds  or  rushes 
in  which  it  might  have  found  itself.  When  lifted  out  of  the  water,  the 
feet  woriced  so  fast  as  to  be  lost  to  the  eye  in  a  mere  haze  of  many 
shadowy  feet  with  one  attachment.  When  placed  on  the  ground,  it 
was  perfectly  helpless."  ("Birds  of  Manitoba,''  p.  466.)  H.  K.  Job 
writes  of  a  pair  of  Homed  Grebes  which  alighted  in  a  brook  and  could 
not  fly  out  "because  with  their  small  wings  they  require  a  lot  of  room  to 
flutter  and  patter  over  the  water  in  getting  started."  ("Sport  of  Bird 
Study,"  p.  272.)  The  same  author  writes  of  the  notes  of  this  species  as 
"a  quick  chatter  ending  with  several  prolonged  notes  I  can  only  describe 
as  yells."  ("Among  the  Water-Fowl,"  p.  33.) 

4.  Colymlms  nlgiiooUls  oallfomloiis  (^eerm.).  Earsd  Grbbb. 
Smaller  than  C,  aurUus,  olll  wider  than  high  at  base;  adult  blacker  above, 
foreneck  black,  not  chestnut;  in  winter,  cheeks  grayer.  L.,  12'60;  W.,  5*20; 
1-70;  B., -80. 

Range, — W.  N.  A.  Breeds  from  oen.  B.  C,  Great  Slave  Lake,  and 
Man.  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  n.  Aria.,  n.  Nebr.,  and  n.  Iowa.;  winters  from  cen. 
Calif,  to  Cape  San  Lucas  and  Guatemala;  e.  to  Eans.  m  migration;  casual 
in  Mo.,  Ind.,  and  Ont. 

Nest,  in  colonies,  of  water^oaked  vegetation,  an  island  or  floating  raft, 
when  usually  attached.  Eggst  3-9,  dull  white  more  or  less  soiled,  1'73  x  1'19. 
Date,  MeckUng,  N.  D.,  May  27* 

The  Eared  Grebe  barely  comes  within  our  limits.  It  nests  in  colonies 
often  containing  hundreds  of  birds.  They  cover  their  eggs,  even  when 
frightened  from  the  nest,  and  Job  observed  some  slipping  back  to  com- 
plete the  work.  Eggs  from  which  Job  removed  the  covering  placed  on 
them  by  the  bird,  were  soon  eaten  by  a  Franklin's  Gull,  evidence  that 
the  birds  cover  their  egg  to  prevent  their  being  seen.  Experience  on 
Crane  Lake,  Saskatchewan,  suggests  that  the  call  of  this  bird  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Pied-billed  Grebe. 

••  Podilymbiia  podkMps  (Linn,).  Pm>-BiLLBD  Grsbb.  (Fig.  22a.) 
Adit,  tfi  MunfiMr. — ^Upperparts  glossy*  brownish  black;  throat  black;  upper 
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}  reast,  front  and  sides  of  neck,  and  sides  of  body,  washed  with  brownish 
and  indistinctly  mottled  with  blackish;  lower  breast  and  beUy  white;  a 
black  band  across  bill.  Ada.  in  wirUer  and  Im. — Much  like  the  above,  but 
throat  white  and  no  black  band  on  bill.  L.,  13*50;  W.,  5' 10;  Tar.,  1*45: 
B„  -85. 

Ranoe. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  B.  C,  s.  Mackenzie,  s.  Keewatin, 
Que.,  and  N.  B.,  s.  t6  Chile  and  Argentina,  but  often  rare  or  local;  winters 
from  Wash.,  Tex.,  Miss.,  and  Potomac  Valley  southward. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Aug.  27-Apl.  24.  Long  Island,  probably 
P.  R.,  rare,  most  oonunon  in  Sept.  Ossining,  oonunon  T.  V.,  Apl.  B-Apl.  20; 
Sept.  3-Oct.  28;  a  few  sununer.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  common  in  fall,  formerly 
bred  in  one  locality;  Apl.  B-Nov.  10.  N.  Ohio,  often  oonmion  T.  V.,  rare  S. 
R.  Apl.  l-May  10;  Sept.  1-Oct.  25.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  common  S.  R.,  Mch. 
20-Noy.  4.   S£.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  2-Nov.  9. 

Nest,  of  water-soaked,  decaying  vegetation,  sometimes  built  up  from 
the  bottom  in  shallow  water,  sometmies  floating  among  rushes  in  a  slough, 
when  it  is  generally  attached  to  its  surroundings.  Eggs,  4-8,  dull  white, 
more  or  less  soiled  or  stained,  l'74x  1*19.  DaU,  Cambridge,  Apl.  23;  Seneca 
River  Marshes,  N.  Y.,  June  3;  Winnebago,  HI.,  May  13;  se.  Mmn.,  May  15. 

Any  Grebe  found  breeding  in  the  eastern  United  States  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  this  species  which,  generally  speaking,  is  the  best  known 
of  our  Grebes.  From  the  Eared  Grebe,  with  which  it  shares  various 
names  indicative  of  its  natatorial  powers,  it  may  be  known  by  its  brown 
breast,  and  the  absence  of  a  white  wing-patch.  Its  notes,  as  I  have 
heaid  them  in  the  Monteziuna  maishes,  are  very  loud  and  sonorous  with 
a  cuckoolike  quality,  and  may  be  written  couH:ow<ow^couhcati}-coy>' 
cow-cow-cauMihf  covMih,  couMihrcouMih,  These  notes  vary  in  number, 
and  are  sometimes  followed  by  prolonged  wailing  cows  or  uhs,  almost 
human  in  their  expressiveness  of  pain  and  fear.  This  is  apparently 
the  love  song  of  the  male  in  which  his  mate  sometimes  joins  with  a  cuk-- 
cuh-cuk — followed  by  a  slower  ugh,  ugh,  ugh.  ("Bird  Studies  with  a 
Camera,''  p.  70.) 

On  Heron  Lake,  Minnesota,  in  early  October,  I  have  seen  Pied- 
billed  Grebes  in  close-massed  flocks,  containing  a  hundred  or  more 
birds,  cruising  about  in  open  water. 

2.  Family  Gayiida.  Loonb.   (Fig.  226.) 

A  family  containing  only  five  species,  inhabiting  the  northern  half 
of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The  Loons  are  scarcely  less  aquatic  than 
the  Grebes,  and  are  their  equals  as  divers  and  swimmers.  When  nest- 
ing, they  inhabit  fresh-water  lakes  and  ponds,  but  during  the  winter 
are  maritime,  often  living  fifty  miles  or  more  from  land.  They  migrate 
by  day  (and  doubtless  also  by  night),  and  are  strong  fliers.  Being  larger 
than  Ducks,  and  smaller  or  with  shorter  necks  than  Geese,  they  should 
not  be  mistaken  for  either.  They  visit  the  land  rarely,  when  their 
clumsy  progress  is  assisted  by  the  use  of  bill  and  wings.  The  nest  is 
usually  a  mere  depression  on  a  mud-lump,  or  so  near  the  shore  that 
the  bird  can  slide  quickly  into  and  under  the  water,  to  come  to  the 
surface  some  distance  away.    Two  eggs  are  laid  and  the  young  are 
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pnecocial.    Loons  feed  chiefly  on  fish,  which  they  procure  by  diving, 
progressing  when  under  water  usually  by  aid  of  the  feet  alone. 

KST    TO    TBB    SPBCiaS 

1«  Throat  Uack  or  gray. 

A.  Throat  black. 

a.  Head  black 7.  LooN. 

b.  Head  ashy •  •  .  9.  Blagk-thboatsd  Loon. 

B,  Throat  gray,  foreneck  chestnut  ......  11.  Rbd-thboated  Loom. 

2.  Throat  not  black  or  gray. 

A.  Throat  white  or  whitish;  back  fuacous,  margined  with  grajdsh. 

a.  Wing  over  13*00;  base  of  bill  to  anterior  end  of  nostril  '76  or  over. 

7.  Loon  (Im.). 
6.  Wing  under  13*00;  base  of  bill  to  anterior  end  of  nostril  less  than  *76. 

9.   BliACK-THROATBD    LoON  (Im.). 

B,  Throat  white  or  whitish;  back  fuscous,  spotted  with  white. 

11.  KBD-THBOATsn  LooN  (Im.). 

7.  GteTia  immer  {Brunn.)»  LooN.  (Fig.  226.)  Ads,  in  mmmer. — 
Upperparts,  wings,  tail,  and  neck  black  with  bliush  or  greenish  reflections; 
spaces  on  the  throat  and  sides  of  neck  streaked  with  white;  back  and  wings 
spotted  and  bcured  with  white;  breast  and  belly  white;  sides  and  a  band  at 
hEue  of  under  tail-coverts  black  spotted  with  white.  Ada,  in  winler  and  Im. — 
Upperparts,  wings  and  tail  blackish  margined  with  grayish,  not  spoUed 
with  white;  underparts  white;  throat  sometimes  washed  with  grayish. 
L.,  3200;  W.,  1400;  Tar.,  3*40;  B.,  2*80. 

Range. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.    Breeds  in  Am.  from  Kotiebue 
Sound,  Banks  Land,  Barrow  Strait,  and  n.  Greenland  s.  to  n.  Calif.,  n. 
Iowa,  n.  111.  (at  least  formerly),  n.  Ind.,  n.  Ohio,n.  N.  Y.;  Pa.  (casually),  N. 
H.,  Mass.  (rarely),  and  N.  S.;  winters  from  s.  B.  C,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
8.  New  England  to  s.  L.  Calif.,  the  Gulf  coast,  and  Fla. 

Washington,  oonunon  W.  V.,  Sept.-June.  Long  Island,  common  W. 
v.,  Aug.  IQPMay  31.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Oct.  Cambridge, 
rare  T.  V.,  Apl.  to  early  May;  Sept.-Nov.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  T.  v., 
Mch.  17-Apl.  30;  Oct.  16-30.  Glen  Ellyn,  irregular,  uncommon  T.  V.,  ApL  2 
-June  17.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  1-Nov.  9. 

Neatt  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water, 
sometimes  on  a  mud  lump  or  muskrat  house.  Egge^  2,  grayish  olive-brown, 
thinly  spotted  with  blackish,  3-60  x  2-20.  Date,  Upton,  Maine,  June  16; 
Mitchdrs  Bay,  Ont.,  May  31;  Pewaukee,  Wise.,  May  7;  se.  Minn., 
May  12. 

This  wild  inhabitant  of  our  northern  lakes  and  ponds  possesses  all 
the  characteristic  traits  of  the  Divers.  Its  remarkidble  notes  are  thus 
described  by  J.  H.  Langille: 

"Beginning  on  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale,  the  voice  slides  through 
the  eighth  to  the  third  of  the  scale  above  in  loud,  clear,  sonorous  tones, 
which  on  a  dismal  evening  before  a  thunderstorm,  the  lightning  already 
playing  along  the  inky  sky,  are  anything  but  musical.  He  has  also 
another  rather  soft  and  pleasing  utterance,  sounding  like  who-who' 
wfuhwfiOy  the  syllables  being  so  rapidly  pronounced  as  to  sound  almost 
like  a  shake  of  the  voice — a  sort  of  weird  laughter.'' 

Loons  may  be  seen  migrating  by  day  singly  or  in  small  companies, 
generally  at  a  considerable  height.  Their  flight  is  strong,  rapid  and 
direct.    They  winter  in  large  niunbers  some  distance  off  the  Coast. 
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I  have  aeen  sevenl  thousand  in  a  day  (March  9, 1907)  east  of  EUitteraa 
when  sailing  from  New  York  to  Florida. 

1899.   Mead,  J.  C,  Joum.  Me.  Om.  Soc.,  I,  21-24  (habita). 

The  Ybllow-billbo  Loon  (8  Qwria  odomn)  of  northweBt  Alaska  and 
Dorthem  Siberia  is  of  accidental  occurrence  in  Greenland.  It  closely 
resembles  G.  immer  but  has  the  bill  yellow. 

9.  GteTia  arotloa  (Ltnn.). — ^BLACK-TBBOATBnLooN.  iidt .  m  stiiniiMr. — 
Thfoat,  foreneck,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black,  with  purplish  and  bluish 
reflections;  a  band  of  white  streaks  on  throat;  sides  of  neck,  back,  and  wings 
streaked,  barred,  or  spotted  with  white;  top  of  head  and  nape  gray;  breast 
and  bdly  white;  a  blackish  band  at  the  base  of  the  under  tail-coverts.  Ada. 
in  winUT  and  /m. — Similar  in  color  to  U.  ifmnsr,  not  spotted  above  with 
white.    L.,  2700;  W.,  ll'OO;  Tar..  2*60;  B.,  200. 

Remarha. — Immature  and  winter  birds  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
corresponding  stage  of  immer  by  their  small  sise;  from  aUUaia  by  ffrayuh 
margins  instead  of  whiU  spots,  bars,  or  marnns  on  the  upperparts. 

Ranga. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  Kotsebue  Sound, 
Alaska,  w.  along  n.  coast  of  Siberia,  on  islands  north  of  Europe,  and  from 
Cumberland  Sound  south  to  Ungava;  winters  in  the  s.  Canadian  Provinces; 
casually  s.  to  Colo.,  Nebr.,  Iowa,  n.  Ohio,  and  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record.   N.  Ohio,  casual  on  Lake  Erie  in  winter. 

Neat,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water. 
Boga,  2,  grayish  oUve-brown,  spotted  or  scrawled  with  blackish,  3*20  x  2*10. 
Data,  St.  Michael's,  Alaska,  June  6. 

This  species  is  a  very  rare  winter  visitant  to  the  northern  border 
of  the  United  States.  The  most  southern  record  of  its  occurrence  is 
April  29,  1893,  Sandpoint  lighthouse,  Long  Island  Sound.  (Dutcher, 
Avk,  X,  p.  265.) 

11.  Gtevia  staData  {PonL),  RBo-4*HBOATBn  Loon.  Ada,  in  aummer, — 
Back,  wings,  and  tail  fuscous,  more  or  less  spotted  with  white;  head  and 
neck  ashy  gray;  foreneck  chaatntU;  back  of  the  neck  black,  streaked  with 
white;  breast  and  belly  white;  longer  under  taOnsoverts  and  band  at  the  base 
of  shorter  ones  fuscous.  Ada,  in  winter  and  Im, — Similar  to  O.  immer,  but 
back  apaUed  with  white.  L..  25*00;  W.,  11*00:  Tar.,  2*00;  B.,  2*00. 

Ranga. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.  In  Am.  breeds  from  cen.  Keewatin, 
cen.  "Que.,  N.  B.,  and  N.  F.  and  n.;  winten  from  s.  B.  C.  to  s.  Calif.,  and 
from  Maine,  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Fla.;  casual  in  interior  to  Mont., 
Mo.,  Nebr.,  and  Aria.;  breeds  also  throu^out  Arctic  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
winters  s.  to  the  Mediterranean  and  s.  Cmna. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V..  Oct.  20  to  spring.  Long  Island,  conunon  T.  V., 
Sept.  14-Dec.  30;  Mch.  30-May  11.  Ossimng,  casual  T.  V.  Cambridge, 
one  instance,  Oct.  N.  Ohio,  casual  on  Lake  Elrie,  in  winter.  Glen  Elljm,  very 
rare  T.  V.  spring  only.  Ai>l.  14-17.    SE.  Minn.,  rare  W.  R. 

Neatt  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  within  a  few  feet  of  the  water. 
E^,  2,  grayish  olive-brown,  sometimes  tin^d  with  green  and  spotted 
with  blackish,  2-80  x  1-75.  Date,  Resolution  Is.,  H.  B.,  June  9;  Iceland, 
May  23. 

In  the  United  States  we  know  this  bird  only  as  a  winter  visitant 
when  it  occurs  along  our  coasts,  and,  less  commonly,  on  the  larger 
bodies  of  water  inland.  At  this  season  it  resembles  the  Loon  in  habita. 
Nelson  describee  its  notes  as  a  haiah  ffM^ga^  yr-r,  ^rn^-ya,  yr-r. 
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3.  Faiolt  Alcidjb.  Auks,  Murbbs,  and  Puffins.   (Fig.  22c.) 

Twenty-four  td  the  twenty-five  species  contained  in  this  family 
are  North  American,  and  all  are  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere.  Only  seven  species  are  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  where  none  nests  south  of  Maine.  They  are,  without  excep- 
tion, maritime  birds,  visiting  our  bays  and  harbors  at  certain  seasons, 
but  passing  much  of  their  lives  on  the  open  sea.  They  go  ashore,  as  a  rule, 
only  to  nest,  when  they  gather  on  islets,  often  rocky  and  difficult  of 
access,  in  vast  numbers.  Puffins  stand  on  the  toes  and  run  about 
freely,  but  the  other  species  rest,  like  Grebes,  on  the  whole  foot  and 
tail,  and  their  progress  is  more  awkward.  Unlike  the  Grebes  and  Loons, 
they  use  their  wings  rather  than  their  feet  when  swimming  under  water.' 
In  the  air,  their  flight  is  direct  and  rapid,  suggesting,  in  some  instances, 
that  of  a  Duck,  but  the  shorter  neck  should  prevent  confusion  here.        '^ 

The  Alcida  feed  on  fish,  Crustacea,  sand-eels,  and  other  forms  of 

Ufe. 


1900.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  152-190.  (ApDl&- 
ton's). — 1902.  Job,  H.  K.,  Among  the  Water-Fowl,  50-96.  (Doubleday).— 
1905.  Wild  Wings,  15a-170.  (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

KST    TO    TBS    BFUCIES 

I.  Bill  under  *75    34.  Dovbkib. 

II.  BiUover-75. 

1.  Depth  of  bill  at  nostril  over  *00. 

A.  Bill  yeUowiflh,  depth  at  nostril  over  1*00. 

13.  Puffin.  13a.  Laboh-billsd  Pttffin. 

B,  Bill  black,  depth  at  nostril  under  1*00  .  .  32.  RASOB-BnuBD  Axtx. 
2   Depth  of  biU  at  nostril  under  *dO. 

A.  Wing-oo verts  white  or  tipped  with  white. 

a.  Greater  wing-coverts  enturely  white   .  .  28.  Mandt's  Quilleiiot. 
6.  Basal  half  of  greater  wing-eoverts  black.  .  27.  Bulck  Quillbmot. 

B.  No  white  on  wing-ooverts. 

a.  BUI  over  1'60 30.  Mubrb. 

6.  BiU  under  1*60 31.  Br^nnich's  Mubrb. 

It.  Ftetsronla  arotliMt  arotliMt  (Ltnn.).  Puffin.  (Fig.  22,  c).  Ads.—' 
Upperparts,  winm,  tail  and  foreneck  blackish,  browner  on  the  head  and 
foreneck;  nape  witn  a  narrow  grayish  collar;  sides  of  the  head  and  throat 
white,  sometunes  washed  with  fprayish;  breast  and  belly  white.  (Breeding 
birds  have  the  bill  larger  and  brighter,  and  a  homy  spine  over  the  eye.)  L., 
13-00;  W.,  610;  Tar.,  1*05;  B.,  1*85;  depth  of  B.  at  base  (in  winter),  1-50. 

Range. — Coasts  and  islands  of  n.  Atlantic.  Breeds  in  N.  Am.,  from 
Ungava  s.  to  Bay  of  Fundy  and  Maine;  winters  s.  to  Mass.,  casually  to 
L.  1.  and  Delaware  Bay. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.  in  winter. 

Neai,  in  a  burrow  in  the  ground  or  in  crevices  among  rocks.  E^, 
1,  dull  white,  sometimes  with  obscure  markings,  2*49  x  1'68.  Date,  Bird 
Rock,  Que.,  May  26;  Cape  Whittle,  Lab.,  June  11. 

One  has  only  to  see  a  Puffin  to  realise  why  it  is  commonly  known  as 
'Sea  Parrot;'  and  when  the  bird  on  outstretched,  short,  rounded  wings 
hovers  for  a  moment  before  alighting,  it  bears  the  strongest  resemblance 
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to  a  Japanese  bird-kite.  In  flight  the  Puffin's  wings  move  more  rapidly 
than  those  of  the  Mnrre  and  Razorbill,  and  unlike  those  birds  it  stands 
only  on  its  toes,  and  can  run  about  easily  and  rapidly. 

While  Murres  and  Razorbills  usually  resort  to  rocky  islets  whose 
ledges  and  crannies  afford  nesting-sites,  Puffins  may  use  low-l3ring,  flat 
islands  in  the  turf  of  which  they  excavate  their  biurows.  It  was  a 
surpiiaing  experience,  in  crossing  an  apparently  deserted  bit  of  ground 
on  the  Fame  Islands,  to  have  at  nearly  every  step  dozens  of  Puffins 
burst  from  the  earth  at  my  feet.  The  only  note  I  have  heard  from  a 
Puffin  is  a  hoarse  gnmt  or  groan.  Puffins  can  inffict  serious  wounds 
with  their  powerful  bill,  which  they  use  ferociously. 

1883.  Bbbwbter,  W.,  Proc.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXII,  407  (habits). 

Ita.  F.  a.  warnnannl  (Norton),  Labob-billed  Puffin.  Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  larger.   W.,  6-80-7-40;  B.,  200-2*30  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

Range, — Coasts  and  islands  of  Arctic  Ocean,  from  n.  and  w.  Greenland 
to  Nova  Zembla. 

The  TxTrrBD  Puffin  (It  Lunda  cirrhata)  inhabits  the  North  Pacific 
from  California  to  Alaska.  The  specimen  figured  ^  Audubon  was  said  by 
him  to  have  been  procured  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,  Maine. 
It  has  also  been  recorded  from  Greenland. 

The  Ancient  Mubbblbt  {B1  SyrUhUboramphua  antiqutu)  of  the  North 
Pacific  has  been  once  recorded  from  Wisconsin. 

•7.  Osmhus  grylla  {Linn.),  BiiACK  Guillbicot.  Ads.  in  summer. — 
Sooty  black,  lighter  below  and  with  slight  greenish  reflections  above;  leaser 
wing-coverts  and  terminal  half  of  the  greater  wing-coverta  white,  the  bas(U 
half  of  the  ffreater  cowrie  black;  linings  of  the  wings  white.  Ade.  in  tvinter, — 
Upperparts  gray  or  black,  the  feathers  all  more  or  less  tipped  with  white; 
wings  as  in  summer;  underparts  white.  Im. — ^Upperparts  as  in  winter 
adults;  underparts  white,  mottled  with  black;  wing-coverts  tipped  with 
black.  L..  1300;  W.,  6-26: Tar.,  1*25; B.,  1-20. 

Range. — Coasts  of  e.  N.  Am.  and  nw.  Europe.  In  Am.  breeds  from  s. 
Greenland  and  Ungava  to  Maine;  winters  from  Cumberland  Sound  s.  to 
Cape  Cod  and  casually  to  N.  J.;  accidental  in  Pa. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.  in  winter,  one  record. 

Neet,  in  the  crevices  and  fissures  of  cliffs  and  rocky  places.  Eggs^  2-3, 
duU  white,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge,  more  or  less  heavily  spotted 
with  clear  and  obscure  dark  chocolate  markings,  more  numerous,  and 
sometimes  confluent  at  the  larger  end.  2*18  x  1'40.  Datet  Grand  Menan, 
N.  B.,  June  14. 

Whether  in  black  summer  or  grayish  winter  plumage,  the  Guille- 
mot's white  wing-coverts  on  a  black  wing  are  a  conspicuous  and 
unmistakable  identification  mark,  whether  the  bird  is  swimming  or 
flying. 

Guillemots  (in  £ng}and  this  name  is  applied  to  the  Murre,  Lonwia) 
are  not  usually  found  in  the  great  colonies  of  Murres  and  Puffins,  but 
nest  apart  by  themselves.  They  stand  on  the  whole  foot  or  tarsus  and 
often  sit  or  fie  comfortably  on  their  lower  parts.  When  approached  they 
emit  a  high,  squealing  whistle,  opening  wide  their  coral-lined  mouths. 
They  feed  thdr  young  largely  on  sand-eels,  and  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  them  with  a  number  of  these  fish  hanging  from  the  sides  of  their 
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biD,  flying  low  over  the  water  to  the  base  of  the  breeding-oliff,  then 
rifling  abruptly  to  the  nest  in  the  rocks  above. 

S8.  Cepphut  mandtl  {Mandt).  Mandt'b  Guiixbmot.  ResemUes 
the  preceding,  but  the  bases  of  the  greater  wing-ooverts  are  white  instead 
of  black. 

Range, — ^Arctic  regions  of  both  continents.  Breeds  on  Arctic  islands 
8.  to  n.  Hudson  Bay  and  mainland  of  Siberia;  winters  in  Arctic  Ocean 
and  casually  s.  to  Norton  Sound  and  Lake  Ontario;  n.  in  migration  to 
lat.  84*. 

Nest,  in  crevices  and  fissures  of  cliffs  and  rocky  places.  Eoqb,  2-3,  not 
distinguishable  from  those  of  C.  gryUe,  2'34  x  1*15. 

A  more  northern  species  than  the  preceding,  which  it  doubtless 
resembles  in  habits. 

>••  Uria  trolile  troille  (Ltnn.).  Murbe.  Ada.  in  summer, — Upper- 
parts,  wings,  taU  and  neck  all  around,  dark  sooty  brown,  blacker  on  back, 
wings  and  tail;  tips  of  secondaries,  breast  and  belly  white,  sides  more  or 
less  streaked  with  blackish.  Ads,  in  winter  and  Im, — Upperparts,  wings, 
and  tail  much  as  in  summer;  underparts  white,  throat  more  or  less  washed 
with  sooty  brown,  flanks  sometimes  streaked  with  brownish,  and  feathers 
of  belly  more  or  less  lightly  margined  with  blackish.  L.,  16*00;  W.,  8*00; 
Tar.,  1*40;  B.,  1*75;  depth  of  B.  at  nostril,  '60. 

Remarks, — Some  specimens  have  a  white  rine  around  the  eye  and  a 
white  stripe  behind  it.  They  have  been  named  V,  rinffna  (BrQnn.),  but 
are  ccenerally  believed  to  represent  merely  an  individual  variation.  The 
case  is  unusual. 

Range. — Coasts  and  islands  of  N.  Atlantic.  Breeds  in  N.  Am.  from  s. 
Greenland  and  s.  Ungava  s.  to  N.F.  and  Magdalen  Islands;  winters  s. 
to  Maine. 

Nests  in  communities,  side  by  side  on  the  bare  ledges  of  rocky  diffa 
Sgg,  1,  pjrriform,  pale  blue  or  greenish  blue  to  whitish  or  buffy,  singularlv 
spotted,  scrawled,  or  streaked  with  shades  of  chocolate,  rarely  unmarked, 
3'25  X  200.  DaU,  Bird  Rock,  Que.,  May  15. 

When  on  the  water,  Murres  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  Ducks, 
but  may  be  distinguished  by  their  short,  thick  necks  and  pointed  bill. 
Unlike  the  Razor-bill,  they  do  not  swim  with  upturned  tail.  When 
nesting,  probably  no  other  birds  are  more  closely  associated  than 
Murres.  They  often  gather  on  favorable  ledges  of  rocky  islets  in  such 
nimibers  that  a  newcomer  finds  an  alighting  place  with  difficulty, 
while  the  place  vacated  by  a  departing  bird  is  inmiediately  filled  by 
pressure  from  all  sides.  Nevertheless  the  birds  lay  their  single  egg  on 
the  bare  rock,  and  under  these  apparently  unfavorable  conditions 
rear  their  yoimg.  Xx>ng-oontinued  studies  of  Murres  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire  warrant  the  belief  that,  although  the  eggs  of  no]  two  Murres 
(or  Guillemot  as  it  is  termed  in  England)  are  aUke,  those  of  the  same 
individual  more  or  less  closely  agree,  and  that  the  same  bird  lays  year 
after  year  on  the  same  ledge. 

Murres  perch  on  the  entire  foot  or  tarsus,  and  when  undisturbed 
usually  tium  their  back  to  the  sea  and  hold  thdr  egg  between  their  legs 
with  its  point  outward.  When  alarmed  they  face  about,  bob  and  bow 
and  utter  their  bass-voiced  murre. 
12 
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tl.  Urift  loniTla  loniTla   {Linn.}.     Bbunnich's  Mukbb.     Ada.     in 
tummer, — -Upperparts,  wings  and   tail    sooty  black;  foreneck  somewhat 
browner;  tips  of  secondaries,  breast  and  belly  white;  base  of  upper  mandible 
peenish,  rounded  outward  beyond  edge  of  lower  nmndible.    L.,   16*50 
W.,  8-40;  Tar.,  1*30;  B.,  1'25;  depth  of  B.  at  nostril  '47. 

Remarks. — Adults  are  to  be  distinguished  from  adults  of  U.  i.  troUe  by  the 
darker  color  of  the  head,  which  in  Umvoia  is  darker  than  the  throat,  by  the 
sise  of  the  bill  and  thickening  of  its  cutting  edge  at  the  base.  Winter  and 
immature  birds  can  be  distinguished  from  those  of  U.  i.  troile  only  by  the  sise 
of  the  bill,  which,  as  the  measurements  show,  is  longer  in  that  species. 

Range. — Coasts  and  islands  of  the  n.  Atlantic.  Breeds  from  s.  Ellesmere 
Land  and  n.  Greenland  to  n.  Hudson  Bay  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence;  resident 
in  Greenland  and  Hudson  Bay;  s.  casuaUy  in  winter  on  Atlantic  coast  from 
Maine  to  S.  C,  and  in  interior  to  n.  Ohio,  cen.  Ind.,  and  cen.  Iowa. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  several,  Dec.  1896.  Long  Island,  W.  V.  Nov.  22- 
Mch.  24.  Ossining,  A.  V.  Cambridge,  two  records,  Nov.,  Dec.  N.  Ohio, 
casual  on  Lake  Erie  in  winter. 

Neata  in  communities,  side  by  side  on  the  bare  ledges  of  rocky  cliffs.  Egg, 
1,  not  distinguishable  from  that  of  U.  t  troile.  Date,  Bird  Rock,  Que.,  June  17. 

BrQniiich'fl  Murre  often  nests  in  the  same  colonies  with  the  Common 

Murre,  which  it  resembles  in  habits,  and  from  which,  at  close  range, 

it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  shorter,  heavier  bill  and  swollen,  whitish 

margin  of  the  base  of  the  mandible.  The  downy  young  of  the  two  species 

can  be  distinguished  by  the  somewhat  hairy,  gray-streaked  back  of 

troile  as  compared  with  the  more  downy,  brown  mottled  back  of  lorrwia. 

Both  utter  the  characteristic  screech  of  young  Murres  while  young 

Razor-biUs  whistle.    This  species  sometimes  invades  the  interior  in 

numbers. 

1905.  Flbming.  J.  H.,  Proc.  4th  Int.  Om.  Cong.,  528-543. — 1910. 
Eaton,  E.  H.,  Birds  of  New  York,  108, 109. 

tS.  Aloa  torda  Linn.  Razob^billbd  Auk.  Ada.  in  eummer. — Upper- 
parts,  wings  and  tail  sooty  black;  foreneck  somewhat  browner;  tips  of 
■econdaries,  a  line  from  eye  to  bill,  breast,  and  belly  white*  bfll  black, 
crossed  bv  a  white  band.  Ada.  in  winter. — Similar,  but  with  sides  and  front 
of  neck  white.  Im. — Similar  to  ad.  in  winter,  but  with  bill  smaller  and  with- 
out white  bar.   L.,  1650;  W.,  790;  Tar.,  1-35;  B.,  1-25. 

Aan(7e.^-Coasts  and  islands  of  the  n.  Atlantic.  Breeds  on  American 
side  of  s.  Greenland  to  N.  F.  and  N.  B. ;  winters  from  N.  B.  and  Ont.  to  L.  I. 
and  casually  to  N.  C. 

Long  Island,  W.  V.,  Nov.  2-Feb.  6. 

Neat,  in  the  crevices  and  fissures  of  cliffs  and  rocky  places  Egga,  1-2, 
palo  bluish  white  or  buffy,  thickly  spotted  and  speckled  with  chocolate 
markings  most  numerous  and  sometimes  confluent  at  the  larger  end,  3*00  x 
1*90.   DaU,  Bird  Rock,  Que.,  May  24. 

''When  brooding,  it  crouches  along,  not  across,  the  egg,  its  mate 
often  standing  near;  and  both  sexes  incubate,  though  the  male  may 
be  seen  bringing  food  to  the  sitting  female.  .  .  .  The  young  flutter 
from  the  rocks  to  the  sea,  or  are  taken  by  the  neck  and  carried  down 
by  the  parents.  They  are  at  first  very  loath  to  follow  the  old  bird  in 
diving,  and  remain  crying  plaintively  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  Razor-bill  utters  a  peculiar  grunting  or  groaning,  especially  when 
sitting.  On  the  water  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  Guillemot, 
[==MuiTe]  at  a  distance,  by  its  upturned  tail."    (Saunders.) 
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— ^annla  (Linn.).     Gbbat  Ani.     Upperparta  fiucous- 

black.s  Urge  white  spot  before  the  eye:  ■econdsriea  tipp^  with  white;  aides 
of  the  neck  aad  throat  seal-brown,  rest  of  the  underparta  silvery  white.  L., 
2800-30'00:  W.,  6'75;  B.,  3-15-3-60;  greatest  depth  of  B.,  150  (Ridgw,). 

RatiM. — Formerly  coasts  snd  islands  of  the  n.  Atlantic,  from  near  the 
Arctic  Circle  s.  to  Mass,  and  Ireland,  and  probably  s.  casually  to  S.  C. 
and  Fl>.;  now  extinct. 

£00,  1,  pyriform-ovate,  pale  olive  buffy,  vaiiously  marked  with  twown 
and  black,  4'67  x  2-91  (Bldsw.). 

The  Great  Auk  wai 
other  birds  of  this  fam 
certain   localities  in  laii 
year  to  breed.    Ekriy  vo 
men  vidted  its  dmUd) 
the  helpless  birds  iD  ec 
for  th^   fleeh,   feathei 
result  was  extinction,  an 
Auk  has  been  observed 
ranee     1842.      About 
seventy  specimens  are 
known  to  be  preserved 
in  coIlectionB. 

In  1 902,  two  humeri 
of  the  Great  Auk,  both 
from  the  left  side,  were 
found  in  a  shell-mound  y. 
atOrmond,  Fla.  (Hay,  > 
Auk,    XIX,   p.  255),  _ 
where  their  discovery -* 
gives  new  meaning  to 
Cateeby's    statements 
tiiat    the    "Penguin" 
was  a  winter  visitant  to  South  Carolina. 

1888.  Ldcah,  F.  A.,  Auk,  V,  278-3*1.-1887-8,  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus., 
493-529.— 189).  Ibid.,  709-728  (histoly).— 1893.  NawlOM,  A.,  Dictionaiy 
of  Birds  (history,  bibliography). 

■4.  Alia    alle  {Linn.).       Dovektb.     Adi.    in     fUfnnur.  —  Upperparta, 

wings  and  tail  sooty  black;  sidca  and  front  of  neck  and  upper  bresat  Bome- 
what  browner;  secondaries  tipped  aod  scapulars  streaked  with  white; 
lower  breast  and  betly  white.  Adt.  in  mjiUr  and  Im. — Similar,  but  throat 
whiter  or  washed  with  dusky,  and  sometimes  a  gray  collar  on  nape.  L.. 
800;  W.,  4-50;  Tar..  ^O;  B.,  '50. 

itange. — Coasts  and  islands  of  the  a.  AUantic.  Breeds  from  Kane 
Basin  and  Baffin  Bay  east  to  Frons  Joeef  Land;  winters  from  s.  Greenland 
s.  to  L.  I.,  and  casually  to  Delaware  Bay  and  N.  C;  accidental  near 
Melville  Island,  and  in  Wise.  Mich.,  Ont.,  and  Bermuda. 

Long  lalaud,  Nov.  IS-Meh,  24.  Ossining,  A.  V.  Cambridice,  irregular 
T.  v.,  late  fall  or  winter. 

Nat,  on  the  ledges  and  in  the  crevices  of  rocky  cliffs.  Eog,  l,  pale, 
bluish  while,  185  >;  1'27.   DaU,  Disco  Bay,  Greenland,  June  28. 

"On  the  approach  of  a  vessel  this  bird  has  a  pecubar  way  of  splub^ 
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ing  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  if  unable  to  fly,  and  then  diving 
through  the  crest  of  an  advancing  wave;  it  swims  rather  deep  and 
very  much  *by  the  stem.'   .  .  ."   (Saunders). 

.  "Its  wings  are  small,  but  they  are  moved  almost  as  rapidly  as  a 
Hununingbird's,  and  propel  the  bird  through  the  air  with  great  rapid* 
ity.  This  bird  is  an  expert  diver  too,  and,  though  awkward  on  kind, 
swims  with  ease  and  grace.   .  .  ."   (Chamberlain). 

190(M)2.  FlGanvB,  J.  D.,  Abst.  Proc.  Unn.  See..  61-63  (use  of,  for  food). 


n.  ORDER  LONOIPBNMBS.  LONG-WDTGED  SWIBflMERS 

4.  Family  Stercobabiidjb.  Jaeoebs  and  Skuas.  (Fig.  23a.) 

Three  of  the  seven  known  members  of  this  family  are  birds  of  Ant* 
arctic  seas;  the  remaining  four  nest  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  North* 
em  Hemisphere,  but  at  other  seasons  are  widely  distributed.  Except 
when  nesting,  they  are  maritime,  but  at  times  are  found  on  largo  bodies 
of  water  inland. 

The  Jaegers  are  the  pirates  among  birds  of  the  high  seas.  With 
strong  and  dashing  flight,  they  successfully  pursue  Gulls  and  Terns, 
forcing  them  to  disgorge  their  prey.  They  carry  their  predaceous 
habits  to  their  nesting-grounds  on  the  tundras,  where  they  feed  upon 
the  young  of  other  birds  and  even  upon  mice  and  lemmings. 

KBT    TO    THB    BPBCIBB 

A.  Bill  over  1*35;  tarsus  over  1*70;  middle  tail-feathers  never  pointed. 

a.  Bill  over  1*90 35.  Skua. 

6.  Bill  under  1*90 36.  Pomarinb  Jaboer, 

B,  Bill   under  1*35;  tarsus  under    1*70;   middle   tail-feathers   generally 

pointed.  ^ 
a.  Scaly  shield  on  the  bill  longer  than  the  distance  from  its  end  to  the  tip 

of  the  bill 37.  PARAsmc  Jaeoer, 

6.  Scaly  shidd  on  the  bill  shorter  than  the  distance  from  its  end  to  the  tip 

of  the  bill 38.  Ix)No-tailed  Jasgeb. 

tS.  Megalestrli  skua  {Brunn.),  Skua.  Ads. — Upperparts,  tail,  and 
wings  dark,  dirty  brown;  shafts  of  the  wing  and  tail-feathers  white,  except 
at  the  tip;  outer  wing-feathers  with  inner  vanes  white  at  the  base;  under- 
parts  somewhat  lighter;  neck  more  or  less  streaked  with  whitish.  Im. — 
**Siniilar  to  adult,  but  more  distinctly  streaked  with  yellowish,  especially 
on  the  head  and  neck."   L.,  2200;  W.,  16-91;  Tar.,  263;  B.,  206  (Ridgw.). 

RatiQe. — Coasts  and  islands  of  the  n.  Atlantic.  Breeds  on  Lady  Franklin 
Island  (Hudson  Strait),  in  Iceland,  on  the  Faroe  and  Shetland  islands; 
winters  on  fishing  banks  off  N.  F.  and  N.  S.;  casually  to  L.  I.,  in  Europe  s. 
to  Gibraltar. 

Long  Island,  one  record. 

Nest,  of  grass,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  2,  pale  olive-brown  or  greenish 
gray  spotted  with  chocolate,  2'80  x  1*90.   Date,  Greenland,  May  5. 

<••  St«roonurliis  pomarlniia  (Temm,),  Pomarinb  Jaeger.  Ads, 
liofU  phase, — ^Very  similar  in  color  to  ooiresponding  phase  of  S.  parasiticus. 
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but  with  the  upperi>art8  darker,  nearly  bUck.  Ada.  dark  phaae  and  Im,^ 
Similar  in  color  to  corresponding  stages  of  8.  paranHcua.  L.,  22*00;  W.. 
13-50;  T..  Ad.,  800;  Im.,  640;  Tar.,  200;  B.,  1-66. 

Remarks. — ^This  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  two  following  by 
its  larger  sise  and  the  rounded  ends  of  its  central  tail-feathers. 

Range. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  Mdville  Island  and 
oen.  Greenland  s.  to  n.  Alaska,  n.  Mackensie,  Melville  Peninsula,  and  Baffin 
Land,  and  also  on  Arctic  islands  of  E.  Hemisphere;  winters  ofif  Atlantic 
coast,  s.  to  N.  J.;  conmion  fall  mimrant  on  coast  of  Calif.;  winters  s.  to 
Galapagos,  Peru,  Africa,  and  Australia;  accidental  in  Nebr. 

Long  Island,  regular  from  June  l&-Oct.  30  (Dutcher).  Ossining,  A.  V. 
K.  Ohio,  casual  on  Lake  Erie. 

Nest,  on  the  ground.  Egatt  2-3,  deep  olive-drab  sparingly  spotted 
with  slate  color,  and  light  and  dark  raw-umber  markings  and  black  dots, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  where  confluent,  2*25  x  1*70  (Brewer).  Date, 
Cape  Lisbume,  Alaska,  June  10. 

S7.  SteroormriuB  ptmwiUouM  (Linn.).  Parasitic  Jasobb  (Fig.  23a). 
Ads.  lighi  phase. — ^Back,  wings  and  tail  slaty  fuscous;  top  of  head  and  lores 
nearly  black;  sides  of  head  and  back  of  neck  straw-yellow,  this  color  some- 
times roreading  down  sides  of  neck  and  on  throat;  breast  and  belly  white; 
sides  of  breast,  flanks,  lower  belly,  and  crissum  slaty  fuscous;  tarsi  and  feet 
(in  dried  specimens)  black;  middle  tail-feathers  pointed  and  extending 
about  3*00  beyond  the  others.  Ads.^  dark  phase. — Entire  plumage  dark,  slaty 
brown,  darker  on  top  of  head;  imderparts  slightly  lighter;  sometimes 
a  trace  of  straw-yellow  on  sides  and  back  of  neck;  tairsi,  feet  and  tail  as  in 
preceding,  im.,  light  phase. — Upperparts,  wings  and  tail  fuscous;  feathers  of 
back,  neck  and  head  more  or  less  bordered,  tipped  or  barred  with  bufify; 
hindneck  and  head  sometimes  buffy,  streaked  or  barred  with  fuscous,  and 
varying  from  this  color  to  plain  fuscous;  longer,  lateral  upper  tail-coverts 
barred  with  bu£Fy;  tail  bu£Fy,  whitish  at  base;  under  wing-coverts  baired 
with  buffy;  underparts  white,  washed  with  buffy,  and  irregularly  barred 
with  sooty  fuscous;  these  bars  sometimes  ver^  numerous  when  the  under- 
parts look  as  if  washed  with  sooty  fuscous;  again,  they  may  be  less  numerous 
and  confined  to  breast  and  sides,  leaving  the  belly  white;  central  tail-feathers 
pointed,  projecting  more  or  less  beyond  rest,  /m.,  dark  phase. — Sooty  fus- 
cous feathers,  particularly  on  underparts,  more  or  less  marked  with  ochrace- 
ous-buff.   L.,  17*00;  W.,  1300;  T.,  Ad.,  8*60;  Im.,  6*40;  B.,  1*16. 

Remarks. — ^This  species  closely  resembles  S.  longicaudus.  Ad\4t8  of  both 
species,  whether  in  the  dark  or  light  phase  of  plumage,  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  the  difference  m  the  length  of  their  central 
tail-feathers,  in  addition  to  the  characters  given  in  the  key.  Young  birds 
can  not  be  distinguished  by  color,  but  may  be  identified  by  the  differences  in 
relative  proportions  of  the  bill.  Eaton  calls' attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
parasiticus  the  shafts  of  all  the  primaries  are  white,  while  in  longicaudus 
only  the  outer  two  or  three  are  white,  the  rest  being  abruptly  brownish. 

Range. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  Melville 
Island,  and  n.  Greenland  s.  to  Aleutian  Islands,  cen.  Mackenzie  (Great 
Slave  Lake),  and  cen.  Keewatin,  and  on  Arctic  islands  of  Siberia  and  of  n. 
Europe  s.  to  Scotland;  winters  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  s.  to  Calif.,  from 
New  England  coast  s.  to  Brazil,  in  Australia,  and  from  coast  of  Europe  s. 
to  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  casual  in  interior  to  the  Great  Lakes,  Mo.,  Kans.  and 
Colo. 

Long  Island,  regular,  Apl.  30;  Aug.  6-Nov.  0.  N.  Ohio,  casual  on  Lake 
Erie. 

Nest,  on  the  moors  or  tundras,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  scantily 
lined  with  grasses,  etc.,  or  on  rocks  by  the  sea.  Eggs,  2-A,  light  olive-brown, 
with  frequently  a  strong  greenish  tinge  and  chocolate  markings,  more 
numerous  and  sometimes  confluent  at  the  larger  end,  2*25  x  1*65.  Dote, 
Iceland,  May  23;  Bering  Island,  Kamchatka,  May  29. 
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S8.  StaroonuriuB  loncloaudut  VxeUl,  Lono-tailbd  Jabobr.  Ads. 
light  phase. — Back,  wings  and  tail  slaty  fuscous;  top  of  head  and  lores 
nearly  black;  sides  of  head,  back  and  sides  of  neck  straw-yellow;  throat 
sometimes  washed  with  same  color;  underparts  white;  sides,  lower  belly, 
and  crissum  slaty  fuscous;  central  tail-feathers  extending  about  7*00  beyond 
the  others,  the  projecting  ends  narrow  and  pointed.  (No  dark  phase  of 
this  species  has  been  described.)  im.— Similar  in  plumage  to  im.  of  8, 
parantieus,  but  differing  otherwise  as  pointed  out  under  that  species.  L., 
2100;  W.,  12-50;  T.,  Ad.,  1200.,  Im.,  SSO;  B.,  108. 

Range. — N.  part  of  the  N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  on  Arctic  islands  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  coasts  of  Kotsebue  and  Norton  sounds,  n.  Mackenzie, 
and  n.  Hudson  Bay  to  n.  Greenland;  winters  s.  to  Gibraltar  and  Japan; 
not  rare  in  migration  off  New  England;  casual  on  the  Pacific  coast  s.  to 
Calif .;  accidental  in  Man.,  Iowa,  Ul.,  and  Fla. 

Long  Island,  casual,  Oct. 

Neat,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  sometimes  scantily  lined  with 
grasses.  Egge,  2-3,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  the  preceding,  2*10  x  1'50. 
Date,  Southern  Greenland,  June  1. 

5.  Family  LARiDiE.  Gulls  and  Tbbnb.  (figs.  236,  24.) 

This  family  contains  about  100  species,  divided  equally  between 
subfamily  Larirus  (Gulls)  and  subfamily  StemincB  (Terns).  They  are 
distributed  throughout  the  world.  Some  forty  species  inhabit  North 
America.  With  few  exceptions,  they  agree  in  possessing  the  marked 
characters  of  their  respective  subfamilies,  under  which  they  may  be 
more  conveniently  treated. 

Sybfamily  LanncB.  GuOs,  (Fig.  236.) 

The  fifty  odd  members  of  this  subfamily  are  distributed  throughout 
the  world;  twenty-five  of  them  have  been  recorded  from  North  America, 
where  the  greater  number  nest  north  of  the  United  States;  in  Eastern 
North  America,  the  Laughing  Gull  being  the  only  species  which  nests 
south  of  latitude  41°. 

Franklin's  Gull  is  a  bird  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  many  of 
the  maritime  species  nest  on  the  islands  of  inland  lakes,  where,  indeed, 
they  may  be  represented  throughout  the  year;  but,  as  a  family.  Gulls 
are  true  birds  of  the  sea  and  its  bays.  They  throng  our  harbors  from 
early  fall  to  late  spring,  and  during  this  season  are  ever  in  attendance 
on  coast-wise  craft,  and  are  not  wanting  in  mid-ocean. 

Gulls  average  larger  and  stockier  than  Terns,  and  have  less  pointed, 
broader  wings,  and,  as  a  rule,  square  tails.  They  procure  their  food 
largely  by  picking  it  from  the  suif ace  of  the  water  with  their  strong, 
hooked  bills,  not  by  plunging  or  darting,  as  do  the  Terns.  They  are 
among  nature's  scavengers  of  the  water,  and  perform  a  service  of  great 
value  to  man  by  devouring  various  forms  of  aquatic  animals  which, 
in  dying,  come  to  the  surface.  They  also  aid  in  freeing  the  waters  of 
our  harbors  from  the  garbage  which  inevitably  finds  its  way  there. 
Although  feeding  thus  on  offal,  most  Gulls  are  highly  predaceous  and 
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feed  upon  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  other  birds  among  which  they  nest, 
rarely,  however,  preying  on  their  own  species. 

Gulls  are  buoyant  swimmers,  and,  unlike  Terns,  rest  and  roost  on 
the  water,  often  gathering  in  close-massed  ''beds."  They  nest  in  colonies 
on  islands.  The  young  are  bom  covered  with  down  of  mottled  pattern, 
and  though  they  may  leave  the  nest  in  their  natal  dress,  are  dependent 
on  their  parents  until  they  acquire  the  power  of  flight.  The  voices 
of  Gulls  possess  a  certain,  indescribable  human  quality  which  adds 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  impression  created  when  storms  rule  and 
these  wild  cries  are  heard  above  the  tumult  of  wind  and  wave. 

KBT    TO    THB    8PBGIB8 

I.  Wing  over  1500. 

1.  Back  dark  slaty  black •.47.  Black-backbd  Gull. 

2.  Back  not  dark  slaty  black. 

A,  Back  pearl-gray. 

a.  Outer  primaries  marked  with  black  ....  51.  Hsbbino  Gull. 
fr.  No  black  on  primaries. 
6*.  BUI  under  200. 

6*.  Primaries  light  pearl-gray,  fading  gradually  into  white  at 

their  tips 43.  Iceland  Gull. 

&*  Primaries  peari  gray,  tipped  with  white,  and  with  well-de- 
fined ^ray  spaces  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  outer  two 
primanes  and   on   both   webs   of  the  third  and  fourth 

primaries 45.    Kumlien's   Gull. 

cK  Bill  over  2*00 42.  Glaucous  Gull. 

B,  Back  gra3dBh,  whitish,  or  brownish,  or  mottled  or  spotted  with 

grayish  or  brownish. 

a.  Tail  black  or  blackish,  with  or  without  irregular  white  markings. 
aK  Wing  over  17*50;  depth  of  bill  at  nostril  over  70. 

47.  Black-backed  Gull  (Im.). 
a*.  Wing  under  17*50;  depth  of  bill  at  nostril  under  *70. 

51.  Hebbino  Gull  (Im.). 

b.  Tail  white  or  whitish  or  grayish  brown,  with  or  without  black 

markings. 

h^.  Bill  under  2*00 43.  Iceland  Gull  (Im.). 

&>.  Bfll  over  2*00 42.  Glaucous  Gull  (Im.). 

n.  Wing  under  1500. 
1.  Tail  white. 

A.  Head  and  throat  slaty  black. 

a.  Outer  primary  black  or  mostly  black. 

a}.  Outer  primary  entirely  black 58.  Lauohino  Gull. 

a*.  Inner  half  of  inner  web  of  first  primary  white. 

62.  Sabine's  Gull. 
o.  Outer  primary  mostly  white. 

6>.  Tip  of  first  primary  white 59.  Fbanklin*s  Gull. 

&*.  Tip  of  first  primary  black 60.  Bonapabte's  Gull. 

B,  Head  white,  sometimes  washed  with  pearl-gray. 

a.  Wings  white 39.  Ivobt  Gull. 

h.  Primaries  with  more  or  less  black. 
6».  Wing  over  1100. 

&*.  Hind-toe  very  small,  without  a  nail ....  40.  KrmwAKE. 

b*.  Hind-toe  normal,  with  a  nail  ...  54.  Ring-billed  Gull. 

c^.  Wing  under  1100 61.  Ross's  Gull 


a.  Prmuuiw  nuMly  white 30.  Itort  GuUi  (Im.) 

b.  Primariea  block  or  moatly  biKck .  .  M.  Riira-Bii.i.iD  Gnu.  (Im.). 
B,  WiDK  under  13-25. 

a.  Hind-toe  very  mn&ll,  without  B  luul  ,  ,  ,  .  40.  Kimwuu  (Im.). 
6.  Hind-toe  normal,  with  a  naiL 

b>.  Tamia  1'50  or  over £S.  Ladohino  Odu.  (Im.), 

e".  Tannia  under  1-50. 

if.  Sacondariea  pearl  color,  tail  square. 

60.  Bohapabte'b  Guu.  (Im.), 
A  Seooadariea  mostly  white,  tail  rounded. 

Al.  Bom's  Gdu.  (Im.) 


;)  Uuishinc  Quill  (if)  FmnUin'g  Oull ; 


■t.  PKKo^bll*  alb*  (iTunn.).  Ivort  Gdll.  Adt. — Entire  plumage 
pure  white;  bill  yellow,  feet  Hack.  Irn. — Similar  to  ad.,  but  wing  and  tail- 
leathera,  and  sometimes  wing-coverts,  with  a  black  spot  at  their  tips.  L., 
1700;  W.,  1326:  T.,  650;  B..  IM. 

Sani/e. — Arctic  seaa.    Breeds  in  high  Arctic  latitudes  from  Melvill9 
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Idand  and  n.  Baffin  Land  to  n.  Greenland,  and  on  Arotio  islands  of  E. 
Hemisphere;  winters  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  casually  s.  to  B.  C,  Lake 
Ont.,  and  L.  I. ;  in  Europe,  s.  to  France. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Jan. 

NeH,  of  grass,  moss,  and  feathers  on  rocky  cliffs.  Bg09,  li^t  yellowish 
olive,  marked  with  small  blotches  of  brown  and  larger  cloudings  of  lilao, 
2*45  X  1-70  (Brewer).   DaU,  Prince  Patrick's  Island,  AreticOoean.  June  18. 

"The  Ivory  Gulls  i^pear  to  spend  most  of  the  time  amid  the  pack- 
ice,  often  at  a  long  distance  from  land''  (Chamberlain). 

4f.  Rissa  trldaotyla  tridaotyla  {Linn.).  Kititwakb.  Ads.  in  aum* 
mer. — Headt  neck,  tail  and  underparts  pure  white;  back  and  wings  pearl- 
gray;  outer  web  of  first  primary  and  3*00  of  the  ends  of  first  and  second 
primaries  black;  third  to  fifth  primaries  black  at  ends  and  with  white  tips; 
hind-toe  very  small,  a  mere  knob  without  a  nail;  bill  yellowish,  feet  black. 
Ada.  in  winter. — Similar  to  above,  but  top  of  head  and  back  of  neck  washed 
with  pearl-gray,  and  a  dark  spot  about  eye.  Im. — Similar  to  winter  adults, 
but  with  the  back  of  the  neck,  lesser  wing-coverts,  and  part  of  the  tertials 
black;  tail,  except  outer  pair  of  feathers,  with  a  black  band  at  its  tip;  four 
outer  primaries  black,  except  the  inner  half  or  more  of  their  inner  webs; 
fifth  and  sixth  tipped  with  black  and  white;  bill  black,  feet  yellowish. 
L.,  1600;  W.,  1200;  T.,  4-60;  B.,  ISO. 

Remarks. — This  species  can  always  be  distinguished  by  the  small  sise 
of  the  hind-toe. 

Range. — Arctic  regions.  Breeds  from  Wellington  Channel  and  n. 
Greenland,  s.  to  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from  Arctic  islands  of  Europe 
and  w.  Siberia  to  s.  France;  winters  from  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  s.  to  N.  J., 
and  casually  to  Va.,  Bermuda,  and  the  Great  Lakes;  accidental  in  Mo., 
Colo.,  and  Wyo. 

Long  Island,  common  W.  V.,  Nov.  4-Feb.  27. 

Nest,  of  grass,  moss,  and  seaweed  in  colonies  on  the  ledges  of  rocky  cliffs. 
Eggs,  3-5,  varjring  from  shades  of  buffy  to  grajrish  brown,  distinctly  and 
obscurely  marked  with  chocolate,  2*25  x  1*60.  Dale,  Bird  Rock,  Que.,  May  23. 

"Our  bird  differs  but  little  in  its  habits  from  other  oceanic  Gulls. 
Feeding  chiefly  on  fish,  but  accepting  any  diet  that  drifts  within  range 
of  its  keen  sight;  drinking  salt-water  in  preference  to  fresh;  breasting 
a  gale  with  ease  and  grace — soaring  in  midair,  skimming  close  above 
the  crested  waves,  or  swooping  into  the  trough  for  a  coveted  morsel; 
resting  upon  the  rolling  billows,  and  sleeping  serenely  as  they  roll, 
with  head  tucked  snugly  under  a  wing;  wandering  in  loose  flocks, 
and  making  comrades  of  other  wanderers;  devoted  to  mate  and  young, 
and  attached  to  all  its  kin — ^wherever  seen  or  however  employed,  the 
Kittiwake  is  revealed  as  a  tjrpical  gleaner  of  the  sea. 

"The  name  is  derived  from  the  bird's  singular  cry,  which  resembles 
the  syllables  A^i-oa,  kUiiroa^^  (Chamberlain). 

49.  Larns  hyperboreiis  Chtnn.  Glaucous  Gull.  Ads.  in  summer. — 
Back  and  wings  pale  pearl-c^ay;  primaries  lif^tly  tinted  with  pearl,  inner 
half  of  their  inner  webs  and  tvp»  fading  gradually  into  white;  rest  of  plumage 
pure  white.  Ads.  in  mnter .^^imilar,  but  with  head  and  neck  lightly  streaked 
with  grajrish.  Im. — Upperparts  varjring  from  ashy  gray  to  white,  feathers 
widely  barred,  mottled,  or  streaked  with  buffy  or  ashy  gray;  primaries 
varying  from  pale  smoky  gray  to  pure  white:  tail  ashy  or  browmsh  gray; 
underparts  varying  from  dirty  whitish  to  aatiy  gray,  generally  darker  on 
belly,  sometimes  mottled  with  buffy  or  grayish.    (Birds  of  the  second  year 
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flune  said  to  be  puro  white.)  L.,  2800;  W.,  17*10;  B.,  2*35;  depth  of  B.  at 
projection  on  the  lower  mandible  '75  to  1*00;  Tar.,  2*60. 

Range. — Arctic  regions.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  Melville  Island,  and 
n.  Greenland  s.  to  Aleutian  Islands,  n.  Mackensie,  cen.  Ungava,  and  on  Arc- 
tic islands  of  E.  Hemisphere;  winters  from  the  Aleutians  and  Greenland  s. 
to  Monterey,  Calif.,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  L.  I.,  and  casually  to  Bermuda, 
N.  C,  and  Tex. ;  in  Europe  and  Asia  s.  to  the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  Japan. 

Long  Islsind,  rare,  W.  V.,  Jan.  2-May  1.  Cambridge,  rare  W.  V.,  Nov.- 
Apl. 

Neatt  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  2-3,  varying  from  pale 
olive-brown  to  grayiah  white,  spotted  or  speckled  with  shades  of  chocolate, 
3*10  X  2*20.  DaU,  Cumberland  Sound,  June  8. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  remarks  that  this  species  combines  "with  some 
gull-like  traits  many  of  the  coarse  characteristics  of  both  Falcon  and 
Vulture." 

"Some  observers  have  reported  that  flocks  are  at  times  very  noisy, 
particularly  when  settling  for  the  night;  but  those  I  have  met  with  in 
winter  have  been  rather  nlent.  Their  cry  is  harsh  and  at  times  very 
loud;  it  sounds  something  like  the  syllables  kuk4ak,  I  have  seen  it 
written  cutrleek" 

4S.  Lams  leuiMiptenis  Faber.  Iceland  Gdll.  Resembles  the  pre- 
ceding but  is  much  smaller;  specimens  in  juvenal  plumage  more  frequently 
have  white  or  brownish  shafts  untinged  with  yellow,  as  in  hyperbareiu;  others 
are  mottled  with  black  rather  than  brownish  (Dwight,  AiUc,  1906,  34).  W., 
15'40-16'50;  B.,  1'6&-1*90;  depth  of  B.  at  projection  on  the  lower  mandi- 
ble, -eO-^O;  Tar.,  205-2-20  (B.,  B..  and  R.). 

Range. — ^Arctic  regions.  Breeds  from  Victoria  Land  (Cambridge  Bay) 
and  Boothia  Peninsula  to  cen.  Greenland  and  e.  to  Nova  Zembla;  winters 
from  s.  Greenland  s.  to  L.  I.;  casual  on  the  Great  Lakes;  accidental  in  Nebr. 
and  Md. ;  in  Europe  s.  to  the  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  and  Baltic  Sea. 

Long  Idand,  very  rare  W.  V.  Cambridge,  rare  W.  V.  N.  Ohio,  casual 
on  Lake  Erie  in  winter. 

NeH,  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  on  the  grotmd.  Eggt,  2-^,  day-color  with 
numerous  chocolate  markings,  2  79  x  1*89.  Date^  Julianshaab,  Greenland, 
June  1. 

"It  is  not  particularly  difficult  for  the  trained  observer  to  dis- 
tinguish the  White-winged  Gulls  in  the  field  from  the  Herring  Gull; 
but  as  between  L.  kyperboreua  and  L.  leucopterus  a  positive  identification 
is  not  so  easy.  .  .  .  One  soon  gets  to  recognize  the  white-winged 
species  flying,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  the  smaller  size 
of  the  Iceland  Gull  is  seen  perhaps  more  distinctly  on  the  wing  than 
when  the  bird  is  sitting.  The  bill,  when  it  can  be  seen,  is  an  excellent 
field-mark,  the  Iceland  Gull's  like  that  of  Kumlien's  Gull,  being  much 
smaller  in  proportion.  .  .  ."  (Allen,  F.  H.,  Auk,  1908,  p.  300,  status 
near  Boston.) 

4S.  Lams  knmHfmt  BreweL  Kumlien'b  Gttll.  Very  similar  in  general 
color  to  the  two  preceding  species,  but  differs  from  them  in  the  color  of 
the  primaries.  These,  instead  of  being  uniformly  pure  white  or  but  lightly 
tinted  with  gray,  are  marked  with  sharply  defined  spaces  of  ashy  gray.  The 
first  primary  is  tipped  with  white  and  marked  with  ashy  gray  on  the  outer 
web  and  shc^t  part  of  the  inner  web;  the  second  primary  is  ashy  gray  on  only 
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part  of  the  outer  web;  the  third  and  fourth  primaries  have  amaller  white 
tipe  and  are  marked  with  ashy  gray  near  their  ends  on  both  webs.  W.,  15*50- 
17*00;  B.,  1*65-1*88;  depth  of  B.,  at  projection  on  the  lower  mandiUe, 
•60--66;  Tar.,  2*10-2*35  (Brewster). 

Remarks. — For  a  plate  and  detailed  discussion  of  the  status  of  this  and 
related  species  see  Dwi^t,  Auk,  XXIII,  1906,  pp.  26-43. 

Range. — N.  Atlantic  coast  of  N.  Am.,  breeding  in  Cumberland  Sound; 
s.  in  winter  to  N.  Y.  and  Conn. 

Long  Island,  one  record,  Mch.  8. 

Neat,  on  "the  shelving  rocks  of  high  cliffs."  EggB,  resembling  those  of 
L.  glaueeecena  (Kumlien).  Date,  Weyprecht  Islands,  Ellesmere  Land,  June 
16  (Thayer  CoU.). 

Kumlien  found  this  bird  breeding  in  oonaiderable  numbers  near 
the  head  of  Cumberland  Gulf,  and  it  is  now  known  to  winter  south 
regularly,  if  rarely,  to  Massachusetts  and  casually  farther.  The  adult 
"when  seen  under  favorable  conditions,  is  easily  distinguished  from 
L.  hyperboreu8  and  L.  leucoptenUf  for  the  spots  on  the  primaries  cannot 
fail  to  be  noticed  whether  the  bird  is  sitting  or  flying"  (Allen,  F.  H., 
Auk,  1908,  pp.  296-300,  sUtus  near  Boston). 

47.  Lams  marlnus  Linn.  Great  Black-backbd  Gxtll.  Ada.  in 
aummer. — ^Back  and  wings  slaty  black;  wing-feathers  tipped  with  white; 
rest  of  plumage  white;  tail  sometimes  mottled  with  dusky.  Ada.  in  winter. — 
Similar,  but  with  head  and  neck  streaked  with  grayish.  Im. — Head  and 
nape  whitish,  streaked  with  grayish;  back  and  wings,  except  primaries, 
brownish,  the  feathers  margined  and  irregularly  marked  with  pale  bufify; 
primaries  dark  brownish  black,  inner  ones  with  small  white  tips;  tail  mot- 
tled with  black  and  white;  underparts  whitish,  more  or  less  streaked  or 
barred  with  grayish.   L.,  2900;  W.,  18*50;  T.,  800;  B.,  2*50. 

Range.— ^oBStB  of  the  N.  Atlantic.    Breeds  from  North  Devon  Island 
and  cen.  Greenland  s.  to  N.  S.  and  to  lat.  50°  on  European  coasts;  winters 
from  s.  Greenland  s.  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  Delaware  Bay  (casually  to 
Fla.)  and  the  Canaries;  accidental  in  Bermuda. 

Long  Island,  common  W.  V.,  Nov.  3-Mch.  13.  Cambridge,  common 
W.  v.,  Dec.  1-Apl.  16. 

Neat,  of  grasses,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  Egga,  2-3,  clay-color, 
brownish  ashy  or  bu£Fy,  rather  evenly  spotted  with  chocolate,  3*00  x  2*15. 
DaU,  Kings  0>.,  N.  S.,  May  23. 

A  more  northern  species  than  the  Herring  Gull.  Mr.  Brewster, 
who  observed  it  in  numbers  in  the  island  of  Anticosti  in  July,  writes: 

"The  Black-backs  are  exceedingly  noisy  birds,  especially  when  their 
young  are  in  danger,  as  well  as  toward  evening.  ...  I  identified 
four  distinct  cries:  a  braying  ha-horhaf  a  deep  keow,  keaWf  a  short  bark- 
ing note,  and  a  long-drawn  gpx)an,  very  loud  and  decidedly  impressive. 
...  At  all  times  of  the  year,  during  the  breeding  season  as  well  as 
in  winter,  it  is  by  far  the  wariest  bird  that  I  have  ever  met." 

The  SiBBRiAN  (jrTTLL  (50.  Lama  aSfinis) — a  large  Gull  inhabiting  northern 
Asia  and  Europe — ^is  accidental  in  Greenland. 

SI.  Lams  avgentatiu  Poni.  Hbbbinq  Gull.  Ads.  in  aummer. — 
Back  and  wings  deep  pearl-gray;  first  primary  ti|>ped  with  white,  then 
crossed  by  a  small  black  mark,  then  a  much  larger  white  one;  this  is  followed 
by  a  black  space;  the  black  runs  down  the  outer  web  of  the  feather  to  near 
its  base  and  the  shaft  part  of  the  inner  web  nearly  as  far,  leaving  the  inner 
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two-thirds  of  the  web  below  the  black  mark  white  (Fig.  78,  a);  aeoond 
primary  dmiiar,  but  second  white  mark  is  a  round  spot  on  inner  web  and 
black  occupies  a  greater  space  near  tip,  but  does  not  continue  so  far  down 
on  feather;  third  to  sixth  primaries  tipped  with  white,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  gradually  diminishing  black  band  which  extends  farther  down  on  the 
outer  web  of  the  feather  than  on  the  inner;  rest  of  plumage  pure  white. 
Ada.  in  icinter.— Similar,  but  with  head  and  neck  streaked  and  spotted  with 
grayish.  Im. — Upperparts  ashy  fuscous;  head  and  nape  more  or  less 
streaked  with  pale  buffy;  back  and  wings  margined  or  irregularly  marked 
with  same  color;  primaries  brownish  black;  tail  the  same,  sometimes  tipped 
or  marnned  with  bufify;  underparts  ashy  fuscous,  sometimes  lightly  barred 
or  streaked.  L.,  2400;  W.,  IT'SO;  T.,  750;  B.,  2*30. 

Range. — N.  Hemisphere.  In  Am.  breeds  from  s.  cen.  Alaska,  Melville 
Island,  s.  EUesmere  Lajid,  and  Cumberiand  Sound  s.  to  s.  B.  C,  s.  Alberta, 
n.  N.  D.,  cen.  Wise.,  s.  Ont.,  n.  N.  Y.,  and  Maine,  and  in  Europe  s.  to  n. 
FVanoe  and  e.  to  White  Sea;  winters  from  s.  B.  C.  s.  to  L.  Calif.,  and  w. 
Mex.,  and  from  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Great  Lakes  s.  to  the 
Bahamas,  Cuba,  Yucatan,  and  coast  of  Tex.,  and,  in  Europe,  to  Mediter- 
ranean and  Caspian  Seas. 

Wa^ngton,  conmion  W.  V.,  Oct.-May  10.  Long  Island  abundant  W.  V., 
Oct.-Apl.,  a  few  sunomer.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Sept.  21-May  9;  com- 
mon W.  V.  when  river  is  open.  Cambridge,  abundant  W.  V.,  Oct.  15-May 
8.  N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  on  Lake  Erie.  Glen  EUyn,  T.  V.  chiefly  spring, 
occasional  W.  V.,  Dec.  4-Apl.  7.  SE.  Minn.,  occasional  in  summer,  Apl.  1. 

Nestf  of  grasses,  moss,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  the  ground,  but,  where  the 
birds  have  been  persistently  robbed,  it  is  more  compactly  built  and  placed 
in  trees  sometimes  fifty  feet  or  more  from  the  ground.  Bogs,  2-3,  grayish 
olive-brown,  rarely  whitish,  spotted,  blotched,  and  scrawled  with  distinct 
and  obscure  chocolate  markings,  2*85  x  1*90.  Date,  Midriff  Lake,  N,  Y., 
May  3;  Isle  Royal,  Mich.,  May  20. 

This  species  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  winter  Gull  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Unlike  the  more  pelagic 
species,  it  frequents  our  rivers  and  harbors,  feeding  about  {Hers  and 
wharves,  and  near  the  cities  where  as  a  scavenger  it  is  of  the  highest 
value.  Sometimes  one  may  see  them  'bedded'  in  flocks  on  the  water 
where  they  alight  to  rest.  It  is  generally  this  species  which  follows  in 
the  wake  of  our  coastwise  vessels,  sailing  astern,  when  the  wind  is  from 
ahead,  without  the  slightest  perceptible  movement  of  the  wings. 

1902.  Mackat,  G.  H.,  Auk,  IX,  221-228.— 1903.  Dutchsr,  W.  and 
Bailt,  W.  L.,  Auk,  XX,  417-431  (nesting).— 1900.  Chapman,  F.  M., 
Bird-Lore,  II,  10, 11  (value  as  scavengers). 

M.  Lams  delawarensts  Ord.  Rino-billbd  Gttll.  Atts.  in  summer. — 
Back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  first  primary  black,  with  a  white  spot  near 
tip,  base  of  inner  half  of  inner  web  pearl-gray  (Fig.  78,  6);  second  primary 
black,  basal  half  of  inner  web  pearl-gray;  on  the  third  to  sixth  primaries 
the  black  decreases  rapidly,  and  each  one  is  tipi>ed  with  white;  rest  of  plu- 
mage pure  white;  bill  greenish  yellow  with  a  black  band  in  front  of  the  nostril. 
Ada.  in  winter. — Similar  to  above,  but  head  and  nape  streaked  with  grayish. 
Im. —  Upperparts  varying  from  ashy  fuscous,  the  feathers  margined  with 
whitish,  to  pearl-gray,  the  feathers  more  or  less  mottled,  spotted,  or,  on  head 
and  neck,  streaked  with  ashy  fuscous;  outer  primaries  black,  tail  varying 
from  pearl-gray,  more  or  less  mottled  with  blackish,  to  white,  and  crossed 
near  end  by  a  wide  band  of  black;  basal  half  of  bill  yellowish,  end  black. 
L.,  18-60;  W.,  1400;  T.,  600;  B..  1*60. 

Range. — N.  America.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  Great  Slave  Lake,  s.  Kee- 
watin,  and  s.  Ungava  s.  to  s.  Ore.,  s.  Colo.,  n«  N.  D.,  cen.  Wise.,  cen.  Ont., 
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n.  N.  Y.  (casually),  and  n.  Que.;  winters  from  B.  C,  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
Mass.  B.  to  Bermuda,  the  Gulf  coast,  Cuba,  and  s.  Mez. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  Feb.-Apl.  5;  Oct.-Nov.;  rare  in  win- 
ter. Long  Island,  regular  T.  V.,  abundant  m  fail;  casual  in  winter  and 
summer;  Sept.  5-Nov.  12;  Mch.  27-May  15.  Ossining,  casual  T.  V.  SE. 
Minn.,  T.  V.,  Mch.  23,  Oct.  10. 

NeH,  of  grasses,  etc.,  on  the  |^und.  Eggs,  2-3,  olay-eolor,  buffy,  or 
whitish,  rather  evenly  spotted  with  chocolate,  2*30  x  1*65.  Dote,  Stump 
Lake,N.D.,  MaySl. 

The  coast-inhabiting  individuals  of  this  species  resemble  the  Her- 
ring Gull  -in  habits,  and  are  not  easily  identifiable  from  that  species 
unless  the  two  be  seen  together,  when  the  smaller  size  of  the  Ring-bill 
is  noticeable. 

Li  the  interior,  where  the  species  is  locally  common,  it  feeds  in 
part  on  insects,  which  it  catches  both  on  the  gpx)und  and  in  the  air. 

The  Shobt-billxd  Gull  (55.  LaniB  hrOichvrhynchvLt)  of  Western  North 
America,  is  accidental  in  Quebec. 

The  Mew  Gxtix  {66,  Lanu  oanii«>— a  European  speciea— has  been 
reported  once  from  Labrador. 

K8.  Lanu  atricUla  Linn.  Laxtohino  Guuj.  (Fig.  23,  b).  Ads,  in 
summer. — Back  and  wings  dark  pearl-gray;  primaries  black,  inner  ones 
with  small  white  tips  (Fig.  78,  c);  whole  head  and  throat  deep  slate-color; 
rest  of  plumage,  including  nape,  pure  white,  breast  sometimes  sufifused  by 
a  delicate  peach-blossom  tint;  bill  dark  reddish  brighter  at  the  tip.  Ads. 
in  tointer. — Resemble  above,  but  have  the  head  and  throat  white,  crown  and 
sides  of  head  and  sometimes  nape  spotted  or  streaked  with  grayish.  Im. — 
Upperparts  light  ashy  fuscous,  the  feathers  margined  with  whitish;  pri- 
maries black;  forehead  and  underparts  white,  sometimes  washed  in  places 
with  dusky;  tail  dark  pearl-gray,  broadly  tipped  with  black.  L.,  16*50;  W., 
12*50;  T..  4*90;  B..  1*65. 

Range. — Tropical  and  temperate  coasts.  Breeds  from  Maine  (rarely) 
and  Mass.  (atamdantly  but  locally)  s.  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  to 
Tex.,  the  Lcssser  Antilles  and  Venezuela:  winters  from  Ga.  and  Gulf  coast  s. 
to  w.  Mez.,  Chile,  and  Brasil;  casual  in  Colo.,  Nebr.,  Wise.,  Ont.,  and 
Iowa. 

Washington,  irresular  in  Sept.  Long  Island,  rare  S.  R.,  irregular  S. 
v.,  Apl.-Sept.  (Dutcher). 

Nest,  of  grasses,  seaweed,  etc.,  in  grassy  marshes.  Eggs,  3-4,  varying 
from  grayish  olive-brown  to  greenish  nay,  spotted,  blotched,  and  scrawled 
with  chocolate.  2*15  x  1*55.  Date,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Apl.  8;  Cobb's 
Is.,  Va.,  May  26;  Muskeget  Is.,  Mass.,  Jtme  7. 

This  is  the  only  Gull  nesting  on  our  Atlantic  coast  south  of 
Maine.  It  was  formerly  abundant  and  generally  distributed  but  is 
now  found  only  locally,  the  colonies  on  Western  Egg  Rock  in  Maine 
and  Muskeget  Island,  Massachusetts,  being  the  only  ones  north  of 
southern  New  Jersey. 

When  nesting,  the  Laughing  Gull  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  salt  marshes. 
On  Cobb's  Island,  Vir^nia,  the  sitting  birds  were  so  conspicuous  that 
from  a  distance  they  looked  like  white  flowers  dotting  the  marsh.  The 
downy  young,  however,  are  much  darker  than  young  Terns,  the  general 
tone  of  their  plumage  resembling  that  of  the  reeds  of  which  the  nest  is 
made. 
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The  resemblanoe  of  its  call  to  wild,  maniacal  laughter  has  won 
for  this  species  its  common  name. 

1895.   Mackat,  Q.  H.,  Auk,  X,  332-336  (habits  in  Maos.). 

Kf.  Lams  franlrltnt  Rich.  Franklin's  Ottll.  Ads.  in  mmmer. — 
Whole  head  and  throat  sooty  black,  nape,  sides  of  neck,  and  underparts, 
except  throat,  white,  generally  suffused  (in  fresh  specimens)  with  an  exquis- 
ite peach-blossom  tint;  tail  white;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  first  primary 
white,  outer  web  black,  except  at  the  tip,  shaft  part  of  the  inner  web  grasrish 
on  basal  half  (Fig.  78,  d) ;  second  primary  white,  with  a  black  mark  on  inner 
web  and  a  black  stripe  on  outer  web  near  the  tip,  rest  of  outer  web  and  shaft 
part  of  inner  web  pearl-gray;  third  to  sixth  primaries  tipped  with  white, 
then  banded  with  ijadually  diminishing  bars  of  black,  which  are  succeeded 
by  a  whitish  space,  while  the  rest  of  the  feather  is  pearl-gray;  bill  dark 
coral-red.  Ada,  in  winter. — "Similar,  but  head  and  neck  white,  the  occiput, 
with  orbital  and  auricular  regions,  grayish  dusky;  bill  and  feet  dusky,  the 
former  tipped  with  orange  reddish."  Young^  fint  plvmage. — "Top  and 
•ides  of  the  head  (except  forehead  and  lores),  back  and  scapulars  grayish 
brown,  the  longer  scapulars  bordered  terminally  with  pale  grasrish  buff; 
wing-coverts  bluish  gray  tinged  with  grayish  brown;  secon<Mries  dusky, 
edged  with  pale  grasish  blue  and  broadly  tipped  with  white;  primaries 
dusky,  the  inner  more  plumbeous,  all  broadly  tipped  with  white.  Central 
portion  of  the  rump  uniform  light  bluish  gray;  lateral  and  posterior  portions 
of  the  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  entire  lower  parts,  forehead,  lores,  and 
eyelids  white.  Bill  brownish,  dusky  terminally;  feet  brown  (in  sldn)."  W., 
11*25;  B.,  1*30;  depth  through  nostrils,  '35;  Tar.,  1*60  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

Range. — Interior  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  sw.  Sask.  and  sw.  Keewatin  to 
S.  D.,  Iowa,  and  s.  Minn.;  winters  from  Gulf  coast  of  La.  and  Tex.  to 
Peru  and  Chfle.;  accidental  in  Utah,  Ont.,  Ohio,  Va.,  and  the  Lesser  Antilles. 

Nestt  of  grasses,  etc.,  in  reedy  marshes.  Egga,  2-3,  varjring  from  dark 
chocolate  to  creamy  brown  and  sooty  white,  irregularly  marked  with  small 
spots  or  large  blotches  of  umber,  and  with  obsolete  lilac  shell  markings, 
2' 12  X  1'40  (Preston).  DaU,  Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  May  8. 

Many  GuUs  nest  in  the  interior,  but  of  them  all  Franklin's  has 
rarely  been  found  on  dther  our  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coasts,  though  it 
reaches  the  seashore  in  its  winter  quarters. 

Pausing  in  its  billowy  flight  over  the  prairies  to  circle  about  one 
curiously;  hovering  over  the  plowman,  or  exploring  the  furrow  in  his 
wake;  eagerly  chasLog  grasshoppers,  like  a  flock  of  pearl-plumaged 
hens;  gathered  in  thousands  in  the  reeds  wh^e  it  nests  or  in  vast 
flocks  prior  to  its  fall  migration,  Franklin's  Gull  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  is  unexpected,  forms  of  bird-life  of  our  interior. 

1886.  Pbhston,  J.  W.,  Om.  and  06l.,  XI,  54,  65.— 1900.  Robbbtb, 
T.  S.,  Auk,  XVII,  272-283  (one  of  the  first  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  of 
American  bird  studies  with  a  camera). — 1902.  Job,  H.  K.,  Among  the 
Water-Fowl,  159-165.— 1910.  Ed.  Leaflet,  No.  44,  Natl.  Assoc.  Aud.  Soc., 
Bird-Lore,  XH,  124-127. 

M.  Lams  phUadalplila  (Ord).  Bonapabtb's  Gnu:..  Ada.  in  aummer. 
—Whole  head  and  throat  dark,  sooty  slate-color;  nape  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
underparts,  except  throat,  and  tail  white;  back  and  wings  pearl-ipay;  first 
primary,  seen  from  above,  white,  outer  web  and  tip  black  (Fig.  78,  e); 
second  and  third  primaries  white,  tipped  with  black;  third  to  sixth  primaries 
with  small  whitish  tips,  then  large  black  spaces,  the  rest  of  feather  white 
or  pearl-gra^;  bill  black.  Ada.  in  winter. — Similar,  but  head  and  throat  white, 
back  and  ndes  of  head  washed  with  grayish,   /m. — Top  of  the  head  and 
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nape  and  a  spot  on  the  auricularB  more  or  leas  washed  with  grayish;  back 
varsring  from  brownish  gray  to  pearl-«ray;  lesser  wing-coverts  grayish 
brown,  secondaries  mostly  pearl-gray:  first  primary  with  outer  web,  tip, 
and  most  of  shaft  part  of  inner  web  black;  mner  margin  of  inner  web  at 
end  of  feather  narrowly  bordered  with  black;  second  and  third  primaries 
much  the  same,  but  with  slightly  more  black  at  ends;  tail  white,  banded 
with  Uack  and  narrowly  tipped  with  white;  underparts  white.  L.,  14'00; 
W.,  10-30;  T.,  400; B..  116. 

Ranoe. — N.  Am.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska  and  n.  Mackensie  s.  to  s. 
B.  C.  and  s.  Keewatin;  winters  from  Maine  to  Fla.  and  on  the  Oulf  coast  to 
Tex.  and  Yucatan,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  s.  B.  C.  s.  to  L.  Calif, 
and  w.  Mez.  (Jalisco);  in  migration  w.  to  Kotsebue  Sound  and  e.  to 
Ungava;  casual  in  Bermuda  and  the  Bahamas. 

Washington,  conmion  T.  V.,  Mch.-May  30;  Oct.  and  Nov.  Long  Island, 
regular  W.  v.,  Nov.  18-May  11.  Ossining,  rather  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  Oct. 
Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.  in  spring.  N.  Ohio,  regular  but  not  common  T.  V., 
Apl.  10-May  20;  Sept.  1-20.  S£.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  23. 

Neat,  of  sticks  Imed  with  grasses,  etc.,  on  stumps,  in  bushes  or  trees  four 
to  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  Bgpt,  3-~4,  grayish  olive  with  a  greenish 
tint  and  small  dove-brown  spots,  chieny  about  the  larger  end,  1*97  x  1*40 
(B.,  B.,  and  R.).  Date,  Anderson  River,  June  6. 

''This  little  Gull  is  more  often  found  in  flocks  than  our  other  species, 
and  is  frequently  seen  flying  over  swamps  and  plowed  fields  search- 
ing for  worms  and  insects;  but  it  is  usually  met  with  on  the  lakes  and 
rivers  hunting  its  food  like  the  Herring  Gull.  It  is  far  less  wary  than 
that  species''  (Eaton). 

It  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  active,  fluttering  groups  feeding  in 
our  harbors. 

The  LnTLB  Ottll  {SOJ,  Lcanu  nimuhui),  a  European  species,  has  been 
taken  once  on  Long  Island,  in  September,  1S87  (Dutcher,  Auk,  V,  1888, 
p.  171),  and  once  in  Maine,  July  20,  1910  (Norton,  Auk,  1910,  447).  and 
also  in  Bermuda. 

•1.  Rhodostothla  rosea  (Maeg,).  Ross's  Gxtix.  Middle  tail-leathers 
longest.  Adi.  summer. — Head,  neck  and  underparts  exquisite  rosy  sheli- 
pink;  a  black  ring  around  the  neck;  back  and  wings  pearl-grav,  outer  margin 
of  outer  primary  black  above  except  at  tip;  tail  white  pink  tiiiged.  Ada. 
in  winter. — Similar  but  without  black  collar  and  with  less  pink  (Saunders). 
Im. — No  collar,  no  pink  tint;  central  tail-feathers  tipped  with  blackish: 
crown  and  back  pearl-gray:  rump  barred;  ear-coverts  dusky,  region  around 
eve  streaked  with  dusky;  below  white;  outer  primrxics  blackish,  white  on 
the  inner  webs,  increasing  to  nearly  white  inner  primrx:js  and  white  second- 
aries; tertials  and  coverts,  blackish,  white  tippea.  In  a  succeeding  plumage 
the  tail  is  white  and  the  collar  evident.  L.,  13*50;.  W.,  10'50;  T.,  6*25;  B. 
•76. 

Range. — ^Arctic  regions.  Breeds  in  delta  of  Kolyma  River  ne.  Siberia; 
migrates  to  Kamchatka,  n.  coast  of  Alaska,  Melville  Peninsula,  w.  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  Arctic  islands  of  Ec»Tope;  casual  in  England,  Faroe  Islands, 
and  Helgoland. 

Neat,  on  the  ground  of  dry  grass  and  Carieea,  sometimes  with  a  few  Betula 
or  Salix  leaves,  or  of  reindeer  moss.  Egga,  2-3,  "beautiful  deep  rich  olive- 
green  without  any  of  the  grayish  or  sandy  shade,  spotted,  especially  near 
the  large  end,  with  chocolate-brown,  1*66  x  1*22.'*  Daie,  June  18.  (See  But- 
urlin,  Ria,  1906,  131-139;  333-^7). 

In  1905  Ross's  Gull  was  discovered  by  Buturlin  breeding  in  num- 
bers in  the  delta  of  the  Kolyma  River,  Dortheast  Siberia.  His  obse> 
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vatioDS  are  g^ven  in  the  Ibis  as  above.   (See  also  a  review  of  his  paper 
in  The  Avk,  1906,  p.  348.) 


Mibliil  (Sab.).  Sabinh's  Qull.  Ads.  in  summer. — Whole 
head  and  throat  slate-color,  bordered  posteriorly  by  black,  back  and  sides  of 
neck,  underparts,  except  throat,  and  slightly  forked  tail  pure  white;  back 
and  wings  dark  pearl-gray;  secondaries  tipped  with  white;  first  primary 
black,  inner  half  of  inner  web,  except  at  end,  white;  second  to  fourth  pri- 
maries similar,  but  tipped  with  white ;  bill  black,  end  yellow.  Ads.  in  winter. — 
"Similar  to  the  summer  plumage,  but  the  head  and  neck  white,  except 
occiput,  nape,  and  auricular  region,  which  are  dull,  dusky  plumbeous*' 
(B.,  B.,  and  R.).  Im. — Forehead  and  lores  white,  rest  of  upperparts  ashv 
brown,  feathers  slightly  tipped  with  whitish;  tail  white,  broadly  tipped  with 
blackish;  underparts  white.   L.,  14*00;  W.,  10' 50;  T.,  4*50;  B.,  95. 

Range. — Arctic  regions  to  S.  Am.  Breeds  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  from 
Kuskokwim  River  to  Norton  Sound  and  in  n.  Mackenzie,  n.  Keewatin, 
and  n.  Greenland,  and  on  Arctic  islands  of  Europe  and  Asia;  in  migration 
on  both  coasts  of  U.  S.  and  casual  in  the  interior;  winters  in  Peru. 

Long  Island,  A.  V.  two  records;  July;  Oct. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  etc.,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  2-5,  deep  olive  (varjdng 
in  intensity,  however),  rather  indistinctly  spotted  or  blotched  with  brown^ 
1*78  X  1*26  (Ridgw.).  DaU,  Hooker  Bay,  Alaska,  July  1  (Thayer  Coll.). 

This  boreal  q)ecies  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Northern  United 
States,  there  b^g  but  three  records  for  Massachusetts  and  the  'same 
number  for  New  York. 

Subfamily  Stemince.  Terns.  (Fig.  24.) 

The  Terns  number  some  fifty  species,  distributed  throughout  the 
w(M'ld,  ten  being  found  in  North  America.  They  are  more  southern 
than  the  Gulls,  only  two  species  nesting  north  of  Maine,  in  Eastern 
North  America.  They  are  also  more  migratory,  none  wintering  on  our 
coasts  north  of  the  Carolinas. 

Terns  are  littoral,  not  pelagic,  and,  althougih  characteristic  of  our 
sea-coasts,  like  the  Gulls,  several  species  nest  in  the  interior,  the  Black 
Tern  breeding  only  on  bodies  of  fresh  water.  Beautiful  as  pearls, 
graceful  and  active  as  Swallows,  Terns  are  a  constant  delight  to  the  eye. 
They  capture  their  prey  of  small  fish  by  darting  toward  it  like  a  living 
arrow,  plunging  recklessly  into  the  water,  and,  in  some  cases,  swim- 
ming  a  few  feet  beneath  the  surface.  When  looking  for  food  they  usually 
fly  with  the  bill  pointed  downward,  a  habit  which  will  aid  in  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  Gulls,  whose  bill  is  carried  more  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  body. 

Terns  nest  in  colonies  on  islands  and  when  disturbed  are  much 
bolder  than  most  Gulls,  hovering  close  overhead  and  swooping  toward 
one  fearlessly.  The  young  are  bom  covered  with  down,  mottled  in 
pattern  like  that  of  Gulls.  This  plumage  is  both  countorshaded  and 
obliteratively  marked;  further  proof  of  its  protective  value  being 
furnished  by  the  birds  themselves,  which,  in  obedience  to  the  warning 
note  of  th^  parent,  squat  flat  and  become  almost  invisible  so  long  as 
they  remain  motionless.  like  the  young  of  Gulls,  young  Terns  are  de- 
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peadent  on  their  parents  until  they  acquire  the  power  of  ffight.  During 
this  period,  the  young  of  some,  possibly  of  all,  species,  enter  the  water 
of  their  own  volition  and  swim  freely,  a  habit  in  which  the  adult  rarely, 
if  ever,  indulges. 

Sybfamily  StemintB,  Terns 

KVr    TO    TBM    8PBCDBS 

i       I.  Wing  tinder  13*00. 

1.  Entire  top  of  the  head  jet-black. 

A,  Bill  black,  or  mostly  black, 
a.  Feet  black  or  blackish. 

aK  Underparts  black  or  blackish 77.  Black  Tbbr. 

a*.  Underparts  white;  Inli  black  ....  63.  GuLii-BiiXBD  Tbbn. 
I  o*.  Underparts  white;  bill  black,  broadly  tipped  with  yellow. 

67.  Cabot's  Tbbn. 
&.  Feet  yellowish  or  orange. 
&>.  Outer  tail-feathers  pure  white;  outer  web  of  first  primary  black. 

72.  RosBATB  Tbbn. 

&*.  Inner  web  of  outer  tail-feather  gray;  outer  web  of  first  primary 

I  gray 69.  Fobbtbb's  Tbbn. 

B,  Bill  mostly  or  entirely  yellowish,  reddish,  brownish,  or  orange. 

a,  Underptfts  tinged  with  grajruBh;  outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather 
gray;  inner  web  white. 

0^.  Bui  broadly  tipped  with  blackish;  tarsus  generally  over  '70. 

70.  Common  Tbbn. 
a*.  Bill  without  a  distinct  black  tip;  tarsus  generally  under  '70. 

71.  Abctic  Tbbn. 

b.  Underparts  pure  white;   inner  web  of  outer  tail-feather  gray; 
outer   web  white 69.  Fobstbb's  Tbbn. 

2.  Entire  top  of  head  not  jet-black. 
A,  Forehead  white;  lores  black;  crown  jet-black  or  silvery. 

a.  Wing  under  8*00;  back  peari-gray 74.  Lbast  Tbbn. 

&.  Wing  over  8*00;  back  grayish  brown  or  blackish. 
6>.  Back  grayish  brown;  a  white  stripe  from  the  forehead  over  the 

eye 76.  Bbidlbd  Tbbn. 

&*.  Back  blackish;  white  of  forehead  not  reaching  aver  the  eye. 

75.  Soott  Tbbn. 

6*.  Crown  sQvery,  rest  of  plumage  sooty 79.  Noddy. 

;  B.  Forehead  or  crown  white  or  grasriw,  sometimes  speckled  with  black; 

lores  not  entirely  black. 
0,  Wing  pearl-gray. 
a>.  Outer  tail-feather  entirely  pure  white, 
a*.  Bill  over  1'75,  tipped  with  yellowish .  .  67.  Cabot's  Tbbn. 
1  o*.  Bill  under  1'75,  without  a  yellow  tip. 

72.  Rosbatb  Tbbn  (Im.). 
i  lA,  Outer  tail-feather  not  pure  white. 

I  &*.  Inner  web  of  outer  tail-feather  darker  than  outer  web;  outer 

web  mostly  or  entirely  white;  a  black  space  generally  on  the 
'  side  of  the  head  inclosing  the  eye. 

*  69.  Fobstbb's  Tbbn  (Im.). 

6*.  Outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  darker  than  inner  web;  tarsus 

over  *70 70.  Common  Tbbn  (Im.). 

C  Outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather  darker  than  inner  web;  tarsus 

under  *70 71.  Abctic  Tbbn  (Im.). 

6*.  Tail  wholly  gray,  not  deeply  forked,  wing  under  9*00;  belly 
white  or  mottled  with  Uack.  ...  77.  Black  Tbbn  (Im.). 
&.  Wing  blackish. 

&>.  Imderparts  blackish 75.  Soott  Tbbn  (Im.). 

&*•  Underparts  white 76.  Bbidlbd  Tbbn  (Im.). 

18 
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II.  Wing  over  13*00. 

A.  Wing  1500  or  over;  outer  primary  mostly  grav.   64.  Caspian  Tsrm. 

B.  Wing  under  15*00;  inner  half  of  inner  web  of  first  primary  white. 

65.    ROTAL   TXBN. 


h 


Fia.  79.  Fintprimaries  of  adult  Terns,  seen  from  below:  (a)  Caspian  Tern; 
(6)  Royal  Tern;  (e)  Common  Tern;  (d)  Arctic  Tern;  («)  Roaeate  Tern. 


fS.  0«loeh«lldon  nUotloa  (Linn.),  Gull-billed  Tern.  Ada.  in  mm- 
mer. — Top  of  head  and  nape  black;  back  and  wings  pale  pearl-gray;  outer 
web  of  outer  primaries  silvery;  tip  and  shaft  part  of  inner  web  darker; 
inner  part  of  inner  web,  except  for  a  narrow  margin  at  end  of  feather,  white; 
tail  white,  slightly  forked,  the  middle  feathers  grajdsh;  underparts  white; 
bill  and  feet  black,  the  former  rather  short  and  stout.  Ada.  in  winter. — Sim- 
ilar to  the  above,  but  top  of  the  head  white,  auriculars  grayish,  and  a  space 
in  front  of  the  eye  blackish.  L.,  14*50;  W.,  12*00;  T.,  5*50;  B.,  1*40;  depth  of 
B.  at  base,  *50. 

Range. — Nearly  cosmopolitan.  Breeds  in  N.  Am.  on  coasts  of  Tex., 
La.,  N.  C,  Va.  (formerly  to  N.  J.),  and  in  the  Bahamas;  wanders  casually 
to  Maine  and  Ohio;  winters  in  s.  Mex.,  s.  Guatemala,  and  from  Braiil  s.  to 
Patagonia  and  Chile.  Breeds  also  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia,  and  winters 
8.  to  n.  Africa. 

Washington,  casual  in  autumn,  no  recent  records.  Long  Island,  A.  V. 
in  summer. 

Neat,  of  shells  and  pebbles,  on  beaches.  Eoga,  3-5,  rather  uniform  buffy 
white,  with  numerous  distinct  and  obscure  chocolate  markings,  1*80  x  1*30. 
DaU,  CoipuB  Christi,  Tex.,  Apl.  30;  Cobb's  Is.,  Va.,  May  30. 
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The  Gull-billed  Tern  has  greatly  decreased  in  numbers  during 
recent  years,  and  it  now  breeds  only  locally  and  in  small  numbers 
from  Cobb^s  Island,  Virginia,  southward.  It  is  a  leas  excitable  bird 
than  the  Common  Tern,  from  which  and  its  near  allies  it  may  be  known 
by  its  short,  comparatively  heavy,  black  bill  and  short,  less-forked  tail. 
Its  notes  are  a  high,  reedy  iee4ee4ee,  sometimes  suggesting  these  of  a 
weak-voiced  katydid. 

€4.  Sterna  oaspia  PaUaa.  Caspian  Tern.  Ada.  in  ajmng, — ^Top  and 
back  of  head  shining  black,  the  feathers  lengthened  to  form  a  crest;  back  of 
neck,  underparts,  and  tail  white;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  primaries 
dark  slaty,  silvery  on  the  outer  web  (Fig.  79,  a);  bill  coral-red,  darker  near 
tip;  feet  black.  Ads.  after  he  breeding  season  and  in  winter. — Similar  to  the 
above,  but  top  of  the  head  streaked  with  black.  Im. — Top  of  head  streaked 
with  black  and  white;  back  of  neck  and  underparts^  white;  back,  wing- 
coverts,  and  tertials  pearl-gray,  spotted  or  barred  with  bh)wnish  black; 
primaries  dark  slaty,  silvery  on  the  outer  web;  tail  pearl-gray,  more  or  less 
barred  with  brownish  black;  bill  orange-red;  feet  blackish  lnx>wn.  L., 
2100;  W.,  16-20;  T.,  600;  B.,  2*80. 

Range. — Nearly  cosmopolitan.  Breeds  in  N.  Am.  at  Great  Slave  Lake, 
Ore.,  on  islands  of  n.  Lake  Michigan,  on  coast  of  s.  Lab.,  and  also  on 
coasts  of  Tex.,  La.,  Miss.,  S.  C,  and  (formerly)  Va.;  winters  from  coast  of 
oen.  Calif,  to  L.  Calif,  and  w.  Mex.  (Colima),  and  on  s.  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts;  casual  in  migration  north  to  Alaska,  James  Bay,  and  N.  F. 

Washington,  casual,  Sept.,  Oct.,  1896.  Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V. 
May  and  Sept.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V.»  ApL  25. 

Eggs,  2-3,  grayish  white  or  buffy  white,  with  rather  small,  distinct, 
and  obscure  chocolate  markings,  270  x  1*83.  Date,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex., 
Apl.  8,  1885;  Gravel  Is.,  Wis.,  June  10. 

The  singularly  interrupted  distribution  of  this,  the  largest  of  our 
Terns,  indicates  that  it  was  once  a  far  more  abundant  bird.  It  resembles 
the  smaller  red-billed  Terns  in  general  habits,  but  its  large  size  prevents 
it  from  being  confused  with  any  other  species  except  the  Royal  Tern, 
From  Gulls  it  may  be  known  by  its  red,  pointed  bill  and  forked  tail. 

1908.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  301  (nesting). 

•S.  SteniA  marima  Bodd.  Royal  Tern.  Ads.  in  spring. — Top  and 
back  of  head  shining  black,  feathers  lengthened  to  form  a  crest;  back  of  neck, 
underparts,  and  tail  white;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  inner  web  of  primaries, 
except  at  tip,  white;  outer  web,  and  shaft  part  of  inner  web  dark,  silvery 
slate-color  (Fig.  79,  6).  Ads.  after  the  breeding  season  and  in  tptnter .—Similar 
but  top  of  head  streaked  with  black  and  white.  Im. — Resembling  young  of 
S.  caspia,  but  smaller  and  with  the  inner  half  of  the  inner  web  of  the  pri- 
maries white.   L.,  1900;  W.    1400;  T.,  700;  B.,  250. 

Range. — Tropical  coasts  n.  to  U.  S.  iBreeds  in  W.  Indies  and  on  s. 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  n.  to  Va.  and  w.  to  Tex. ;  wanders  casually  to  Mass.; 
not  rare  in  summer  from  San  Francisco  Bay  s.  to  w.  Mex.;  winters  from 
Monterey,  Calif,  and  Gulf  of  Mex.,  s.  to  Peru  and  Brasil,  and  on  w.  coast  of 
Africa  from  Gibraltar  to  Angola. 

Long  Island,  one  record,  Aug.  27. 

Eggs,  2-4,  more  pointed  than  those  of  the  preceding,  grayish  white, 
with  rather  small,  distinct,  and  obscure  chocolate  markings,  2*65  x  1*75. 
Dale,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  Apl.  8,  1885;  near  Charleston  S.  C.,  May  15. 

A  conunon  species  on  our  southern  coasts.  During  the  winter  it 
is  about  the  only  Tern  one  eees  in  Florida  waters.  It  is  a  strong,  activo 
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bird  on  the  wing,  and  a  recIdesB,  dashing  diver,  frequently  disappearing 
beneath  the  surface  in  catching  its  prey.  The  slow-flying  PeUcans  are 
at  its  mercy,  and  it  sometimes  deftly  rcdxi  them  of  their  well-eamed 
gains* 

•7.  Sterna  saiidTtoettsIs  aeofiaflda  {Cabot).  Cabot's  Tbbn.  Ada,  in 
apring. — Whole  top  of  head  and  crest  black;  back  and  wings  light  pearl- 
gray;  primaries  silvery  gray;  the  shaft  part  of  the  inner  web  white  except  at 
the  tip;  rest  of  the  plumage  white;  feet  and  bill  black,  the  latter  with  a  con^ 
9pieuou9  yeUowiah  tip,  Ada.  after  breeding  eeaaon  and  in  tmn/er.— Similar, 
but  crown  white,  sometimes  spotted  with  Uack;  back  of  head  and  crest  more 
or  less  streaked  with  white.  Im, — Similar,  but  back  spotted  with  blackish; 
tail  slaty  nay  and  much  shorter;  bill  slightly  if  at  all  tipped  with  yellow. 
L.,  1600;  W.,  10-50:  T.,  6*50;  B..  205. 

Range. — N.  ana  S.  Am.  Breeds  from  N.  C.  to  Fla.,  Tex.,  and  Mex.; 
winters  from  the  Bahamas,  Fla.,  and  La.  to  Cen.  Am.  (both  coasts),  the 
Greater  Antilles,  Colombia,  and  Brasil;  accidental  in  Ont.,  Mass.,  N.  J.,  and 
the  Lesser  Antilles. 

Egge,  2-^,  bu£Fy  white,  spotted,  speckled,  and  scrawled  with  distinct 
and  obscive  chocolate  markings,  2*05  x  1*40.  Date,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Apr.  10; 
coast  of  S.  C,  second  week  in  June. 

Cabot's  Tern  was  formerly  abundant  along  the  coasts  of  Florida, 
but  it  now  breeds  only  locally.  There  is  a  small  breeding  colony  in 
Pamlico  Sound,  North  Carolina  (Pearson),  and  in  Bull's  Bay,  South 
Carolina  (Wayne).  The  bird  winters  from  the  Florida  Keys  southward. 
Its  black,  yeUow-tipped  bill  is  a  good  field  mark. 

Tbudsau's  Tbbn  {68.  Sterna  trudeaui)  is  a  South  American  species  which 
has  been  taken  once  on  Long  Island  and  once  on  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

•••  Sicma  forstail  Nuit.  FoRSTBa's  Tbrn.  Ads,  in  summer. — ^Whole 
top  of  head  black;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  inner  border  of  inner  web  of 
outer  primaries  white,  except  at  the  tip;  rump  and  entire  underparts  white; 
tail  light  peari-gray,  the  outer  feather  darker  toward  the  end,  where  the 
inner  web  is  always  darker  than  the  outeir;  bill  duU  orange,  the  end  third 
blackish;  feet  orange.  Ads,  in  trin^.'-Similar  to  the  above,  but  head  white, 
more  or  less  wash^  with  grayish  or  spotted  with  black,  a  large  black  spot 
on  the  side  of  the  head  inclosing  the  eye;  bill  mostly  black;  feet  brownish, 
/m.— Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  the  back  and  wings  more  or  less  mottled 
or  washed  with  light  brownish,  and  the  tail  much  shorter.  L.,  15*00;  W., 
10*25;  T.,  7*00;  Tar.,   90;  B.,  1*60. 

Range, — N.  Am.  Breeds  on  interior  lakes  of  Calif.,  s.  Ore.,  and  Nev., 
and  from  sw.  Sask.  and  Man.  s.  to  n.  Colo.,  n.  Nebr.,  ne.  Ills.,  and  s.  Ont., 
and  on  coasts  of  Tex.,  La.,  and  Va.;  winters  from  s.  Calif.,  Gulf  of  Mex.,  and 
S.  C.  to  s.  Guatemala;  in  migration  occius  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  casually 
as  far  n.  as  Mass.;  casual  in  Braiil. 

Washington,  irregular  T.  V.  Long  Island,  casual.  Glen  Ellyn,  very 
rare  T.-V.,  May.  S£.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  imconunon  S.  R.,  Apl.  29- 
Aug.  21. 

Nest,  of  seaweed,  flags,  or  weeds  on  a  slight  elevation  in  grassy  marshes. 
Eagej  3,  very  variable,  olive-gray,  or  olive  brownish  ash^,  more  rarely 
whitish  or  buff,  heavily  marked  with  chocolate,  1*80  x  1*30.  Date,  Corpus 
Christ!,  Tex.,  Apr.  29;  Cobb's  Is.,  Va.,  June  1 ;  Swan  Lake,  Minn.,  June  13. 

Forster's  Tern,  although  so  like  the  Common  Tern  in  appearance, 
differs  materially  from  it  in  habits.  It  is  not  dependent  on  sandy 
beaches  for  a  nest-site,  but  is  a  marsh  inhabitant,  laying  on  a  platform 
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nest  in  the  grasses.  I  have  never  found  it  in  large  colonies,  but  in  scat- 
tered pairs.  Its  notes  are  a  long-drawn,  reedy  cackle  and  a  tweet-4v>eet- 
tweetrtwed, 

7t.  Sterna  blmndo  Linn,  Common  Tbbn  (Fig.  24).  Acb.  in  tummtr, 
— ^Whole  top  of  head  black;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  inner  border  of 
inner  web  of  outer  primaries  white,  except  at  tip  (Fig.  79,  e)\  throat  white; 
hreatt  and  beily  pale  pearl-gray;  tail  white,  the  outer  webs  of  the  outer  feathers 
gray  or  p^l-grayj  bill  red  at  the  base,  the  end  third  black;  feet  orange-red. 
Ade.  in  tointer. — Similar,  but  front  part  of  head  and  underparts  white;  bill 
mostly  black,  /m. — Similar,  but  back  more  or  less  washed  or  mottled  with 
light  brownish;  lesser  wing-coverts  slaty  gray,  and  tail  much  shorter.  L., 
1600;  W.,  10-25;  T..  6*507Tar..  '75;  B.,  1*40. 

Range. — N.  Hemisphere,  n.  S.  Am.,  and  Africa.  Breeds  from  Great 
Slave  Lake,  cen.  Keewatin,  and  s.  Ungava  s.  to  sw.  Sask.,  n.  N.  D.,  s. 
Wise.,  n.  Ohio,  and  N.  C;  winters  from  Fla.  to  Brasil;  casual  in  mi^tition 
on  Pacific  coast  from  B.  C.  to  L.  Calif.  In  E.  Hemisphere  breeds  in  Europe 
and  Asia  and  winters  in  India  and  s.  Africa. 

Washington,  irregular  T.  V.,  sometimes  common.  Long  Island,  common 
S.  R.  on  Gardiner's  Is.,  May  20-Oct.  15.,  Ossining,  casual  in  late  summer. 
Cambridge,  very  rare  T.  V.  N.  Ohio,  S.  R.  in  large  colonies  on  islands  in 
Lake  "Erie,  May  5-Sept.  20.  Glen  Ellyn,  irregular,  uncommon  T.  V.  May 
15-Sept.  9.  SE.  Minn.,  T.  V. 

Remarks, — The  Ck>mmon  Tern  is  closely  related  to  Forster's  Tern  and 
also  to  the  Arctic  Tern.  From  the  former  it  is  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
color  of  the  long  outer  tail-feathers.  In  the  Common  Tern  the  outer  web 
of  these  feathers  is  always  darker  than  the  inner  web;  in  Forster's  Tern  the 
inner  web  is  always  darker  than  the  outer  one.  Adult  Common  Terns  have 
the  breast  and  bdly  washed  with  pearl-gray,  while  in  Forster's  Tern  these 
parts  are  pure  white. 

The  Common  Tern  differs  from  the  Arctic  Tern  in  having  the  bill  tipped 
¥rith  black  instead  of  being  entirely  red;  in  having  longer  tarsi,  and  in  the 
color  of  the  primaries. 

Neet,  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand,  scantily  lined  with  sea-weed  or 
grasses.  Egge^  3-4,  not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from  those  of  the 
preceding,  but  averaging  paler  and  greener,  and  less  heavily  marked, 
1'60  X  1'20.  DaU,  Cobb's  Is.,  Va.,  May  28;  Muskeget  Is.,  Mass.,  May  28. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  vidited  my  first  breeding  colony  of  Common 
Terns  (on  Gull  Island,  L.  I.),  but  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  still  feel  the 
air  vibrate  with  the  harsh,  half-threatening,  half-pleading  chorus  of 
nearly  two  thousand  excited  voices.  There  is  a  dull,  heavy,  hopeless 
monotone,  broken  only  by  the  scream  of  some  haK-maddened  bird 
who  fearlessly  darts  downward  to  protect  its  nest  at  my  feet.  A  shot 
is  fired;  there  is  a  moment  of  awe-struck  silence,  then,  with  renewed 
violence,  the  screaming  is  resimied.  Pandemonium  reigns:  teatTf  tearvTy 
swish!  the  air  is  fuU  of  darting,  diving,  crying  Terns.  It  was  useless  to 
attempt  to  secrete  myself.  At  no  time  during  my  stay  did  the  outcry 
cease  or  hovering  flock  disperse. 

It  was  only  after  I  had  exchanged  a  gun  for  a  camera  that  I  learned 
how  quickly  Terns  will  go  back  to  their  nest  if  one  will  conceal  oneself 
in  a  blind,  which  in  itself  may  be  conspicuous  enough,  if  it  be  motion- 
less. Then  one  learns  that  the  tearrr  note  of  alarm  and  protest  gives 
way  to  a  great  variety  of  calls  incident  to  the  activities  of  the  birds 
when  not  distmrbed;    for  example,  a  sharp  chirp  not  unlike  that  of  a 
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White-throated  Spanow,  and  a  tue,  tue,  tue,  uttered  by  a  bird  in  pur- 
suit of  another.  The  young  are  fed  on  fish  which  they  take  from  the 
bill  of  the  parent.  They  promptly  and  instinctively  squat  at  the  parent's 
warning  note  and  remain  motionless  until  touched.  They  enter  the 
water  of  their  own  volition  and  swim  freely,  while  the  parents,  which 
rarely  swim,  stand  on  the  shore  and  watch  them;  webbed  feet,  therefore, 
i^parently  being  of  use  to  young  Terns  although  practically  function- 
less  in  the  adult. 

Thanks  to  the  movement  for  the  protection  of  our  birds,  Terns, 
which  fifteen  years  ago  seemed  to  be  doomed  to  extinction,  are  now 
increasing,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  our  shores  may  again  be 
enlivened  by  these  beautiful,  graceful  creatures. 

1879.  Brewster,  Wm..  BulL  Nutt.  Om.  Club.  FV,  13-22  (habits).— 
1896-99.  Mackat,  G.  H..  Auk.  XIII,  32-48,  178;  XIV.  21,  22.  278-284, 
383-390;  XVI.  168-172;  XVII,  259-266  (on  MuBkeset  and  Penikese  Islands, 
Mass.)— 1900.  Chapman.  F.  M..  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera.  106-127. — 
1902.  Jones.  L.,  Wilson  Bull..  XV,  94-100.— 1906.  XVni,  35-47  (on 
Weepeckets). 

71.  Sterna  paradtsw  BrOnn,  Arctic  Tern.  Very  similar  in  color 
to  the  Common  Tern,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  less  gray  on  the  shaft 
part  of  the  inner  web  of  the  outer  primaries  (Fig.  79,  d) ;  in  having  the  tail 
somewhat  longer,  the  tarsi  and  bill  shorter,  while  the  latter,  in  the  adult, 
is  generally  without  a  black  tip.  L..  15*50;  W.,  10'25;  T.,  750;  Tar.,  65; 
B.,  1-30. 

Range, — Nearly  cosmopolitan.  Breeds  from  n.  Alaska,  Melville  Island, 
and  n.  Greenland,  s.  to  Commander  and  Aleutian  Islands,  n.  B.  C.  Great 
Slave  Lake,  cen.  Keewatin,  Maine,  and  (formerly)  Mass.,  and  in  entire 
Arctic  re^ons  of  Europe  and  Asia;  winters  in  Antarctic  Ocean,  s.  to  lat. 
74**;  in  migration.  Pacific  coast  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  and  Atlantic  coast  s.  to  L.  I.; 
accidental  in  Colo. 

Long  Island,  one  record,  July  1. 

Neat,  as  in  preceding.  Egge,  3-4.  not  distinguishable  with  certainty  from 
those  of  the  preceding,  1*62  x  115.  DaU^  Seal  Is.,  Maine,  June  17,  1875. 

Comparing  the  notes  of  this  bird  with  those  of  the  Common  Tern, 
Mr.  Brewster  writes:  ''Their  notes  are  similar,  but  several  of  them  can 
be  distinguished.  The  usual  cry  of  S.  macrvra  [—paradiacBa]  cor- 
responds to  the  tearr  of  S,  hirundo,  but  is  shriller,  ending  in  a  rising 
inflection,  and  sounding  very  like  the  squeal  of  a  pig.  The  bird  also 
has  a  short,  harsh  note  similar  to  that  of  Forster's  Tern.  At  any  dis- 
tance within  fair  gun-range  I  could  usually  separate  it  from  Wilson's 
[-"Common]  Tern  by  its  longer  tail,  and  by  Uie  uniform  and  deeper 
color  of  the  bill.  In  flight  and  habits  the  two  seemed  to  me  identical' ' 
{Proc.  Bo8t.  Soc.  Nat,  HisL,  XXII,  1883,  p.  402). 

7S.  Sterna  dongalll  Moniag,  Roseate  Tern.  Ads.  in  summer, — 
Top  of  head  black;  back  and  wings  pearl-gray;  outer  web  of  outer  primaries 
and  shaft  part  of  the  inner  web  slaty  black  (Fig.  79,  e) ;  underparts  white, 
generally  delicately  tinted  with  pinkish;  tail  pure  while;  bill  black,  the  base 
reddish;  feet  red.  Ada.  in  winter. — Similar  to  the  above,  but  front  of  the 
head  white,  more  or  less  streaked  or  spotted  with  black;  underparts  pure 
white.  2m.,  first  plumage. — "Pileum  and  nape  pale  buflpy  grasish  finelv 
mottled  or  sprinkled  with  darker,  and  streaked,  especially  on  the  crown,  with 
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dusky;  orbital  and  auricular  regions  dusky  blackish;  remainder  of  the  head, 
extreme  lower  part  of  the  nape,  and  entire  lowerparts  white,  the  nape  and 
sometimes  the  breast,  finely  mottled  with  buffy  gray;  back,  scapulars,  wing- 
coverts,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  tail  pale  pearl-blue,  the  back  and 
scapulars  overlaid  with  pale  bufiF  irregularly  mottled  with  dusky,  each 
feather  with  a  submarginal  dusky  V-d^ped  mark;  primary  coverts  and 
primaries  dark  bluish  gjray  edged  with  paler,  the  inner  webs  of  the  latter 
broadly  edged  with  white;  tail-feathers,  marked  near  their  ends  much  like 
the  longer  scapulars,  their  outer  webs  rather  dark  grayish;  bill  brownish 
dusl^;  feet  dusl^."  L.,  ISSO;  W.,  9*60;  T.,  750;  B.,  1*50  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

Range, — ^Temperate  and  tropical  regions.  Breeds  locally  from  Sable 
Island  to  L.  I.  and  from  the  Bahamas  to  Lesser  Antilles  and  Venesuela; 
formerly  from  Maine  to  Fla.;  rare  migrant  in  Cen.  Am.;  winters  from  tJbe 
Bahamas  to  Brasil;  accidental  in  Ohio;  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  a  large  part  of 
the  £.  Hemisphere. 

Long  Island,  formerly  uncommon  but  regular  S.  R.,  May  through  Sept. 
(Dutcher).  N.  Ohio,  casual  T.  V. 

Nest,  as  in  Common  Tern.  Egg^^  3,  not  distinguishable  with  certainty 
from  those  of  S.  forateri  or  jS.  hirundo,  but  averaging  paler  and  less  heavily 
marked,  1'65  x  1*20.  Date,  Cobb's  Is.,  Va.,  May  13,  1871;  Muskeget  Is., 
Mass.,  June  7. 

This  specieB  is  found  in  small  numbers  associated  with  colonies 
of  Conmion  Terns,  apparently  making  its  nest  among  theirs.  It  is  a 
less  excitable,  wilder  bird  than  hirundo,  and  its  rangle  haish  note,  ctick^ 
may  be  distinctly  heard  above  the  the  uproar  of  Conmion  Tenis,  as  it 
hovers  somewhat  in  the  background.  Its  white  breast  and  long  outer 
tiul-f  eathers  also  aid  in  distinguishing  it. 

74.  Sterna  antillamm  (Les<.).  Least  Tern.  Ada,  t»  aummer,-^ 
Forehead  white,  lorea  and  crown  black;  back,  tail  and  wings  pearl-gray; 
outer  web  of  outer  primaries  and  shaft  part  of  inner  web  slaty  black;  under- 
parts  white;  bill  yellow,  generally  tipped  with  black;  feet  orange.  Ada,  in 
tnnUr. — ^Top  of  head  white,  more  or  less  spotted  with  black:  back  of  head 
black;  bill  blackish,  /m. — Upperparts  and  tail  at  end  mottled  with  blackish 
and  bufFy,  primaries  as  in  adult,  underparts  white,  bill  blackish.  L.,  9*00; 
W.,  6*90;  T.,  3-60;  B.,  110. 

Ranga. — Tropical  and  temperate  Am.  Breeds  on  coast  of  s.  Calif,  and 
on  Gulf  coast  from  Tex.  eastwaurd;  also  n.  to  Mo.  (formerly  to  Iowa)  and  nw. 
Nebr.,  has  occurred  in  Wise,  and  S.  D.;  breeds  also  from  the  coasts  of 
Mass.,  Va.,  N.  C,  and  Fla.  s.  to  the  Bahamas,  W.  Indies,  British  Honduras 
and  Venesuela;  now  rare,  but  formerly  abundant  in  the  breeding  season 
from  Fla.  to  Maine,  wandering  to  Lab.  and  N.  F. ;  in  migration  occurs  on 
the  coasts  of  L.  Calif,  and  w.  Mez. ;  winters  from  the  Gulf  coast  to  Venesuela 
and  Peru. 

Washington,  casual  T.  V.;  Lon|[  Island,  T.  V.,  formerly  abundant  S.  R., 
now  rare.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.  m  Sandusky  marshes.  May  10-Sept.  25. 
8E.  Minn.,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  29. 

Neat,  a  slight  depression  in  the  sand.  Egoa,  3-4,  bu£fy  white,  speckled  or 
spotted  with  chocolate,  1*25  x  *90.  Date,  Matansas  Inlet,  Fla.,  May  18, 
1894;  Cobb's  Is.,  Va.,  May  28, 1886. 

The  Least  Tern  was  brought  so  near  the  verge  of  extinction  by  mil- 
liners' collectors  that  in  spite  of  protection  it  has  never  recovered  from 
the  attack.  There  is  a  small  colony  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  they  are 
found  breeding  locally  in  small  numbers  from  North  Carolina  south- 
ward. 

Small  sise  is  always  a  good  character  in  identifying  this  species,  and 
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in  breeding  plumage  its  white  forehead  and  laigdy  yellow  bill  are 
distinctive.  Its  call,  as  described  by  Job,  is  "a  shrill,  staccato  yip, 
yip,  yip:' 

7S.  Sterna  fasoate  Linn.  Soorr  Tbbn.  Ads, — Forehead  and  a  line 
reaching  to  the  eye  white,  lores  and  rest  of  the  head  black;  nape,  back,  and 
wingB  brownish  black,  neariv  as  dark  as  the  head;  outer  tail-feathers  white, 
brownish  on  the  end  half  of  the  inner  web :  rest  of  tail-feathers  of  the  same 
color  as  the  back;  underparts  white;  bill  and  feet  black,  /m.,  ^sf  ptumage. — 
Sooty  slate-color;  linings  of  the  wings  and  under  tail-coverts  whitish;  wing- 
coverts,  scapulars,  upp^  tail-coverts,  and  tail-featiiers  more  or  less  tipp^ 
with  white.  L.,  1700;  W.,  IISO;  T.,  7'26;  B.,  1*76. 

Ranoe, — ^l>opical  and  subtropical  coasts,  except  Pacific  coast  of  S. 
Am.  Breeds  in  Am.  from  s.  Fla.,  La.,  and  Tez.  throughout  the  Bahamas, 
W.  Indies,  and  tropical  islands  of  the  Atlantic;  wanders  n.  rarely  to  Maine; 
winters  from  La.  to  Brasil  and  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Long  Island,  one  record,  Sept. 

Neti,  a  slight  hollow  in  the  sand.  Effo*  one,  whitish  or  bu£f,  speckled  or 
spotted  with  chocolate,  2*00  x  1'45.  DaU,  Tortugas,  Fla.,  May  7. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  the  Sooty  Tern  breeds  in  the  Atlantic  States 
only  in  the  Dry  Tortugas  of  Florida,  wh^e  about  19,000  nested  when 
Watson  made  his  important  studies  of  their  habits  in  1907.  They 
reach  the  island  the  last  week  in  April  and  remain  until  about  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  period  of  incubation  is  twenty-six  days.  The  warning  note 
is  a  shrill  e^e-^-e;  they  also  utter  a  squeaky  quack  and  a  nasal  ker^wacky- 
tPoJb,  and  other  calls,  being  very  noisy  birds. 

Flocks  of  Terns  seen  darting  actively  and  repeatedly  into  schools 
of  small  fish  in  West  Indian  waters  are  very  apt  to  be  of  this  species. 

1903.  Thovpbok,  J.,  Bird-Lore,  V,  77-^84.— 1905.  Job,  H.  K.,  Wild 
Wings,  83-99. — 1908.  Watson,  J.  B.,  Tortugas  Lab.  of  Carnegie  Inst., 
189-255.— 1908.   Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  192-199. 

The  BnioLBn  Tbbn  {76.  Sterna  anaihetiu),  a  tropical  species,  has  been 
taken  once  in  Florida,  but  may  prove  to  be  a  regular  summer  visitant  to 
some  of  the  Florida  Ke3rs.  It  resembles  the  Sootv  Tern,  but  has  the  back 
sooty  gray  and  the  white  of  the  forehead  extends  backward  over  the  eye. 

77.  HydrooheUdon  nlgia  sarinmmensis  (Omel.).  Black  Tbbn.  Ada. 
in  9ummer, — ^Whole  head  and  underparts,  except  under  tail-coverts,  black; 
bcMsk,  wings,  and  tail  date-color:  bill  and  feet  Uack.  Ads,  in  winUr. — Fore- 
head, nape,  and  underparts  white;  back  of  the  head  black  mixed  with 
white;  back,  wings,  and  tail  deep  peari-gray.  /m.^— Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  upperparts  more  or  Icbs  washed  and  tipped  with  browmsh; 
sides  washed  with  grayish.  L.,  10*00;  W.,  8*30;  T.,  3  30;  B.,  100. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  Am.  Breeds  from  sw.  B.  C,  Great  SUve  Lake,  s. 
Eeewatm,  and  w.  Ont.  s.  to  inland  lakes  of  Calif.,  Nev.,  Colo.,  n.  Mo.,  and 
n.  Ohio;  winters  from  Masatlan,  Mex.,  to  Panama,  Peru,  and  Chile;  e.  coast 
of  U.  S.  in  autumn;  accidental  in  Alaska,  N.  S.,  and  N.  B. ;  casual  in  the  W. 
Indies  and  Bahamas. 

Washington,  irregular  T.  V.,  Aug.  15-Sept.  22.  Long  Island,  common 
T.  V.  July  21-Sept.  14.  Ossining,  casual,  Sept.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R., 
May  1-Sept.  1. 

Neet,  of  reeds,  grasses,  etc.,  an  islet  in  marsh  or  slough.  Eoo^,  2-3,  grayish 
olive-brown,  rarely  whitish,  heavily  spotted  and  blotched  with  chocolate 
markings,  frequently  confluent  about  the  larger  end,  1'35  x  '98.  DaUt 
Dodge  Co.,  Wise.,  May  28;  se.  Minn.,  May  26. 
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To  one  who  associatee  all  Terns  with  sandy  beaches,  it  is  a  novel 
experience,  when  driving  over  the  prairies,  to  be  surrounded  by  an 
active  flock  of  these  birds,  darting  eagerly  here  and  there  in  pursuit  of 
the  insects  flushed  by  one's  team  from  the  grass.  When  on  their  nest- 
ing-grounds in  the  interior.  Black  Terns,  indeed,  appear  to  feed  largely 
on  insects,  but  when  migrating  southward  along  our  coasts  in  late 
summer  and  autumn,  in  habits,  and  doubtless  in  food  also,  they  more 
nearly  resemble  the  coast-breeding  members  of  their  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  recognize  in  the  silent  bird  of  this  season  the  excit- 
able, noisy  Tern  of  June,  which  with  its  frequently  repeated,  sharp  peek 
protests  loudly  against  trespass  on  its  haunts  whether  or  not  it  has 
a  nest  there. 

H.  K.  Job  found  ''scores  and  scores"  of  Black  Terns  in  full  breeding 
plumage  on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in  late  June, 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  record  of  their  breeding  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  they  are  rarely  seen  before  the  fall  migration. 

1906.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  324-320  (nestiBg). 

The  White-winged  Black  Tern  (78.  Hydrochelidon  leucopiera),  an  Old 
World  species,  has  been  taken  once  in  America — at  Lake  Koshkonong,  Wise., 
July  5,  1873  (Kumlien  and  Hollister,  Bull.,  Wise.  Nat.  See.,  Ill,  14). 

7t.  Anoiis  8tc»lidiis  (Linn.),  Noddt.  Ads. — ^Top  of  head  silvery 
whitish,  lores  black;  rest  of  plumage  dark  sooty  brown;  tail  rounded,  the 
central  tail-feathers  longest.  Im. — Similar,  but  top  of  head  like  rest  of 
plumage,  silvery  whitish  appears  as  a  line  from  bill  to  above  eye.  L.,  15*00; 
W..  10-26;  T.,  5-90;  B.,  170. 

Range. — ^Tropical  coasts.  Breeds  on  the  Tortugas,  on  the  coast  of  La., 
and  in  the  Bahamas  and  W.  Indies;  winters  s.  to  Brazil  and  Tristan  da 
Cunha  Island. 

Nest,  of  sticks,  grasses,  etc.,  on  a  bush,  or  low  tree,  sometimes  on  the 
ground  or  in  crevices  of  rocks.  Egg,  1,  pale  buffy  white,  sparingly  marked 
with  rufous,  2'05  x  1*35.  Date,  Tortugas,  Bla.,  May  4. 

In  our  Atlantic  states  the  Noddy  is  known  to  nest  only  on  Bird 
Key  in  the  Tortugas  of  Florida,  where,  in  1907,  Watson  foimd  about 
seven  hundred  pairs. 

According  to  this  author,  whose  exceptionally  important  paper  on 
the  habits  of  the  Noddy  and  Sooty  Terns  should  be  read  by  every  one 
interested  in  bird  psychology,  it  arrives  late  in  April  and  remains  until 
September.  The  period  of  incubation  is  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-five 
days,  and  the  young,  according  to  Thompson,  are  dependent  upon 
their  parents  "until  they  are  over  three  months  old.'' 

The  Noddy's  exceptional  tameness  is  apparently  temperamental 
rather  than  the  result  of  ignorance  of  man,  since  the  Sooty  and  Bridled 
Terns,  with  which  it  often  breeds,  are  far  more  shy. 

As  the  only  Tern  with  a  rounded  tail,  the  Noddy,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, differs  widely  in  flight  from  other  members  of  its  subfamily. 
In  the  air  it  suggests  a  light-bodied  Pigeon  with  long  wings  and  tail. 
It  flies  rapidly  and  does  not  hover  over  its  nesting-ground^  as  do  the 
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Sooty,  Common,  and  other  fork-tailed  Terns.    Its  note  is  a  low,  reedy 
eackf  at  times  increased  to  a  rolling  guttural  h-r^r^^. 

References  to  papers  on  the  habits  of  this  species  will  be  found 
under  the  Sooty  Tern. 

6.  Familt  RTNCHOFiDiB.  Skimhebb.  (Fig.  25.) 

The  five  closely  allied  species  constituting  this  small  but  distinct 
group  are  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  earth.  Three  species  in- 
habit the  Western  Hemisphere,  of  which  one  reaches  North  America. 
Skimmers  nest  in  colonies  on  beaches.  The  black  adults  are  conspicu- 
ous when  incubating  and  correspondingly  wary;  but  the  sand-colored 
down  of  the  young  is  obviously  intended  to  picture  their  background, 
and,  like  young  Terns  and  Gulls,  they  squat  close  and  are  then  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  discover.  Skimmers  are  unique  both  in  the  form  of  the 
bill  and  in  their  manner  of  feeding.  Opening  the  mouth,  the  bladelike 
lower  mandible  is  dropped  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water;  then, 
flying  rapidly,  they  may  be  said  to  literally  ''plow  the  main''  in  search 
of  their  food  of  sinall  aquatic  animals. 

8t.  Rynohops  nigra  Linn.  Black  Skimmer.  (Fig.  25.)  Ada, — Fore- 
head, sides  of  the  head,  underparts  and  tips  of  the  secondaries  white;  upper- 
parts  and  wings  black;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  inner  ones  more  or  less 
brownish;  base  of  bill  red,  end  black.   L.,  1800;  W.,  14*50;  T.,  475;  B.,  2-60. 

Range. — Tropical  and  temperate  Am.  Breeds  from  Va.  (formerly  N.  J.) 
to  the  Gulf  coast  and  Tex.;  wanders  casually  n.  to  Bay  of  Fundy;  winters 
from  the  Gulf  coast  to  Colima,  Mex.  and  Costa  Rica;  casual  in  the  W.  Indies. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  Sept.  1858.   Long  Island,  occasional  in  summer. 

Neslt  a  ^ight  hollow  in  the  sand  or  shells  of  a  beach.  Eggat  3-5,  white  or 
huffy  white,  heavily  blotched  with  chocolate,  1*80  x  1*35.  Dale,  Nueces 
Co.,  Tez.,  May  15;  Cobb's  Is.,  Va.,  June  6. 

The  Black  Skimmer  breeds  in  large  colonies  from  Virginia  south- 
ward. They  make  their  nest-hollow  by  squatting  on  the  sand  and  turn- 
ing slowly  around,  boring  with  their  bodies.  They  are  exceedingly 
noisy  when  one  invades  their  haunts,  and,  calling  loudly,  charge  one 
repeatedly.  They  are  evidently  more  or  less  nocturnal,  and  while 
feeding  at  this  time  utter  their  sharp  yap,  yap,  like  a  pack  of  hounds 
on  the  trail. 

1905.  Job,  H.  K.,  Wild  Wings,  120.-1008.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps 
and  (bruises,  64-75  (nesting  in  Va.). 


in.   ORDER  TDBINARBS.    TUBE-NOSED  SWIMBIERS 

7.  Family  Diomedeida.  Albatrosses.  (Fig.  26a.) 

The  Albatrosses,  niunbering  seventeen  species,  are  confined  chiefly 
to  the  seas  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Four  species  visit  our  Pacific 
coast  after  nesting  farther  south,  but  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
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America  Albatroeses  are  almost  unknown,  and  there  are  but  few  reoorda 
of  their  occurrence.  Albatroeses  are  among  the  most  tireless  and  wide- 
ranging  of  ocean  wanderers.  The  flight  of  the  Wandering  Albatross 
{Diomedea  extdans),  which  Coleridge's  *'Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner" 
has  made  more  widely  known  than  all  that  naturalists  have  ever  written 
about  it,  is  thus  described  by  Profeasor  Button:  '*With  outstretched, 
motionless  wings,  he  sails  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  now  rising  high 
in  the  air,  now  with  a  bold  sweep,  and  wings  inclined  at  an  angle  with 
the  horizon,  descending  until  the  tip  of  the  lower  one  all  but  touches 
the  crests  of  the  waves  as  he  skims  over  them."  On  the  water  "he  is 
at  home,  breasting  the  waves  like  a  cork.  Presently  he  stretches  out 
his  neck,  and  with  great  exertion  of  his  wings  runs  along  the  top  of  the 
water  for  seventy  or  eighty  yards,  until,  at  last,  having  got  suflKdent 
impetus,  he  tucks  up  his  legs,  and  is  once  more  fairly  launched  in 
the  air." 

Lucas  writes,  "The  Albatross  has  that  type  of  wing  which  best 
fulfils  the  conditions  necessary  for  an  aeroplane,  being  long  and  narrow, 
so  that,  while  a  full-grown  Wandering  Albatross  may  spread  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  this  wing  is  not  more  than  nine  inches 
wide." 

The  Yellow-nosed  Albatross  (88.  ThaUuaogeron  cultninatua),  a 
southern  species,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  onoe  in  Quebec  (Chamberlain, 
Nuttall's  Manual.  2d  ed.,  II,  p.  277). 

8.   FaIOLT    PROCELLARIIDiE.    FULMARS,  SHEARWATERS,   AND 

Petreu).   (Fig.   266.) 

The  about  one  hundred  known  members  of  this  family  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  seas  of  the  world.  Thirty-five  species  have  been  found 
in  North  America,  of  which  only  seven  occur  regularly  on  our  Atlantic 
coast.  Like  their  large  relatives,  the  Albatrosses,  they  are  strictly 
pelade,  and  visit  the  land  only  to  nest.  The  strong,  swift  scaling  flight 
of  Shearwaters,  and  the  graceful  swallow-like  movements  of  the  smaller 
"Mother  Carey's  Chickens,"  are  familiar  sights  to  those  who  go  "down 
to  the  sea  in  ships."  Living  where  storms  attain  their  greatest  power, 
where  there  is  no  shelter  from  the  gale  other  than  the  troubled  sea 
itself.  Petrels  are  sometimes  carried  far  out  of  their  course  by  the  wind, 
no  less  than  seven  of  the  seventeen  species  recorded  from  North  America 
being  of  accidental  occurrence.  - 

The  Fulmars  (genus  Ftdmarus)  nest  like  Gulls,  in  vast  numbers,  on 
islets  off  the  coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific.  Compara- 
tively little  is  known  of  the  nesting-places  of  our  Shearwaters,  but  it 
is  probable  that  most  of  them  breed  in  the  southern  hemisphere  and 
migrate  northward  to  pass  their  winter  (our  summer)  off  our  coasts. 
One  of  om-  Petrels  (Oceanites)  has  this  habit,  the  other  two  nest  in 
the  North  Atlantic. 

All  the  birds  of  this  group,  so  far  as  known,  lay  but  a  single  egg. 
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The  young  are  hatched  covered  with  down,  usually  sooty  or  gray  in 

color,  and  are  reared  in  the  nest.  When  taken  from  the  nest,  both  old 

and  young  usually  disgorge  a  quantity  of  amber-colored  oil,  the  strong 

odor  of  which  always  characterises  the  burrows  or  cavities  in  which 

most  of  these  birds  nest. 

1902.  Job,  H.  K.,  Among  the  Water-Fowl,  97-128  (Doubleday). — 
1905.  Wild  Wing^.  185-200.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.). 

KEY    TO    THB    8PBCIB8 

I.  Wmg  over  10'60. 

A.  Underparts  dusky 94.   Soott  Shiarwatbb. 

B,  Underparte  white. 

a.  Bill  under  1 '50 98.  Black-capped  Petbel. 

6.  Bill  over  1*50. 

b^.  Under  tail-coverts  white 88.  Cort'b  Shearwater. 

b*.  Under  tail-coverts  grajrish  brown  .  .  89.  Greater  Shearwater. 
II.  Wing  under   10*50. 

A.  Wmg  over  7*25. 

a.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  over  '50 • 86.  Fulmar. 

&.  Depth  of  bill  at  base  under  *50. 

&>.  Upperparts  bluish  gray 99.  Scaled  Petrel. 

&*.  Upperparts  sooty  black 92.  Audubon's  Shearwater. 

B.  Wing  under  7*25. 

a.  Upper  tail-coverts  more  or  less  white. 

ai.  Tail  forked 106.  Leach's  Petreu 

&>.  Tail  square. 

&*.  Weha  of  feet  marked  with  yellow;  upper  tail-coverts  not  tipped 

with  black 109.   Wilson's  Petrel. 

6*.  Webs  of  feet  without  yellow;  tail-coverts  tipped  with  black. 

104.  Storm  Petrel. 
&.  Upper  tail-ooverts  grayish  or  brownish. 

b^  £}ntire  underparts  brownish 101  Bulwer'b  Petrel. 

b*.  Breast  grayish 110.  White-bellied  Petrel. 

&*.  Entire  underparts  white 111.  White-faced  Petrel. 

8«.  FnlmaniB'glaclaUa  gUdalis  (Linn.).  Fulmar.  (Fig.  26.  &.)  Lioht 
phase. — Head,  neck,  and  underparts  white  or  whitish;  back,  wings,  and  tail 
slaty  gray.  Dark  phase. — Entire  plumage  nearly  uniform  dark,  slaty  gray. 
L.,  1900;  W.,  1304;  B.,  1*50;  depth  of  B.  at  base,  '75. 

Range. — N.  Atlantic.  Breeds  from  n.  Greenland  to  Cumberland  Sound 
and  e.  at  least  to  Frans  Josef  Land ;  ranges  n.  to  lat.  85**  and  w.  to  Melville 
Island;  winters  s.  of  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  fishing-banks  off  N.  F.  and  to 
George  Bank  off  Mass.,  and  casually  to  N.  J. 

Nest,  on  the  ledges  of  rocky  cliffs.  Eoo»  h  dull  white,  2*85  x  2*01.  Date, 
Iceland,  May  10. 

"The  Fulmar  is  a  constant  attendant  on  whalers,  sealers,  etc. — who 
know  it  as  the  'Mollimoke' — in  order  to  obtain  fatty  substances  and 
animal  offal;  but  I  never  saw  it  take  any  while  on  the  wing,  and  it 
always  settles  on  the  water  to  feed,  like  an  Albatross.  The  pinions 
are  often  flapped  slowly  in  an  owl-like  manner,  but  in  scudding  they 
are  held  very  straight — a  pecularity  by  which  it  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished from  a  Gull  at  a  distance"  (Saunders). 

The  Pintado  Petrel  {10£.  DapUon  capense)  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere 
has  been  once  recorded  from  Maine  (Purdie,  "New  England  Bird-Life,*'  p. 
387;  see  also  Knight's  "Birds  of  Maine,"  p.  67). 
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88.  PaiUiiiii  iMKNAlls  Cory,  Cobt's  Shsarwatbr.  Ad. — Upper- 
parts  ashy  fuacous,  wixigs  and  ttul  darker;  rides  of  head  and  neck  slightly 
lighter;  underparts  white,  sometimes  washed  with  grayish  on  the  breast; 
nnder  wing-coverts  and  under  taHrcaterta  white,  the  latter  more  or  less  mot- 
tled with  grayish;  bill  yeUowish.   L..  2100;  W.,  14*00;  Tar.,  2*20:  B..  210. 

Range. — Known  only  from  off  coasts  of  Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  L.  I.  (Aug.- 
Nov.). 

Long^  Island,  probably  regular  S.  R.,  Aug.  6.-Oct.  18. 

Netting,  unknown. 

Cory's  Shearwater  is  not  unoommon  off  our  middle  Atlantic  Coast 
from  August  imtil  November,  but  its  entire  range  is  imknown. 

8t.  Pattniis  grmvls  (Q'ReiUy.),  Griatbb  Shsarwatbr.  Ada. — 
Upperparts  fuscous,  wings  and  tail  slightly  darker;  longer  upper  tail-coverts 
tipped  with  whitish;  underparts  white;  belly  more  or  less  asny  gray;  under 
iaUH^oterte  ashy  gray;  bUl  blackish.   L..  3000;  W.,  12*25;  Tar.,  2*20;  B.,  1*85. 

Range, — ^Atlantic  Ocean,  from  Arctic  Circle  s.  to  Cape  Horn  and  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;  occurs  off  the  e.  coast  of  N.  Am.  from  June  to  November. 

Long  Island,  irregularly  common,  June-Nov. 

Neeting,  unknown. 

"The  long,  narrow  wings  are  set  stiffly  at  right  angles  with  the 
body,  and  the  bird  frequently  glides  haK  a  mile  at  a  time  without 
moving  them  perceptibly.  It  usually  follows  a  direct  course,  and  in- 
variably skims  close  over  the  waves.  I  know  of  no  other  sea-bird  whose 
movements  are  as  easy  and  graceful.  Indeed,  at  times,  especially 
during  a  gale,  its  evolutions  will  compare  in  grace  and  spirit  with  those 
of  the  Mississippi  or  Swallow-tailed  Kites"  (Brewster). 

1905.  Job,  H.  K.,  Wild  Wings,  198  (off  Mass.). 

Manx's  Shearwater  {90.  Puffinue  puffinue)  resembles  Audubon's 
Shearwater  in  color,  but  is  larger.  W.,  8-50-9'25;  B..  1*35-1*40;  depth  of  B. 
through  base,  *4a-*45;  Tar.,  1*70-1-80"  (B..  B.,  and  R.).  It  occurs  on  the 
European  coast  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  has  been  recorded  from  Greenland. 

M.  Pattniifl  Ihcnnliiierl  Leea.  Audubon's  Shbarwatbb.  Ads, — 
Upperparts,  wings  and  tail  dark,  sooty,  brownish  black;  underparts  white; 
sides  of  the  breast  grayish;  a  patch  on  the  flanks  and  under  tail-coverts  sooty 
brownish  black;  inner  side  of  tarsi  yellowish,  outer  brownish;  bill  blackish. 
L.,  12*00;  W..  800;  Tar.,  1*60;  B..  1*20. 

Range, — ^Warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  n.  rarely  to  L.  I. ;  breeds  in  the 
Antilles  and  Bahamas,  but  not,  so  far  as  known,  on  our  coasts. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  two  or  three  records  but  no  specimens.  Long  Island, 
one  record,  Aug.  1. 

Neet,  in  a  hole,  in  the  rocks.  Egg,  1,  chalky  white,  2*05  x  1*40.  Dale, 
Ragged  Is.,  Bahamias,  Apl.  13. 

This  small  Shearwater  is  an  abundant  West  Indian  species  which 
breeds  in  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas  and  Antilles,  and  is  doubtless  not 
unconmion  off  our  southern  coasts.  Its  flight,  low  over  the  water,  is 
strong  and  swift,  five  or  six  rapid  wing-beats  being  followed  by  a  short 
sail. 

It  is  active  about  its  nesting-ground  only  at  night  when  the  constant 
repetition  of  its  uncanny  see-^aw  notes  is  an  indication  of  its  bcfore-un- 
suspected  abundance.   I  have  found  dther  the  male  or  female  on  the 
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nest|  and,  when  expoeed  by  the  removal  of  protecting  rock,  they  made 
no  attempt  to  fly  but  scuttled  away  into  another  hole  or  under  the 
vegetation. 

The  Alubd  Shbarwatbr  {92.1.  Pvffimu  oaHmiliB)  of  Southern  seas,  has 
been  found  once  on  Sable  Island,  N.  S.  (Dwight,  Pr.  Biol.  Soc.  Wash.,  XI, 
1897,69). 

tS.  Pattniit  ffilMiit  (Omd.).  Soott  Shbarwatbr.  Ads. — Upper- 
parts,  wings  and  tail  dark,  sooty,  brownish  black;  underparts  somewhat 
grayer;  bill  blackish.  L.,  1700;  W.,  1200;  Tar.  210;  B..  165. 

Range. — Oceans  of  S.  Hemisphere;  occurs  in  summer  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  s.  Alaska  to  L.  Calif,  and  on  Atlantic  Coast  from  Gulf  of  St. 
lAwrenoe  to  S.  C. ;  accidental  in  Ala. ;  breeds  in  the  s.  Pacific  o£F  New  Zealand. 

Long  Island,  rare  in  summer. 

Neat,  in  burrows.  Egot  1.  white,  2*60  x  1*60.  Date,  February  and  March 
(BuUer). 

''Its  flight  and  habits  seem  to  be  identical  with  those  of  majoTf  but 
its  uniform  dark  coloring  gives  it  a  very  different  appearance.  At  a 
distance  it  looks  as  black  as  a  Crow''  (Brewster). 

•8.  JBstrelata  liasltata  {Kuhl).  Black-capped  Pstriil.  Ads. — 
Upperparts  and  wings  fuscous;  forehead  and  nape  whitish;  upper  tail* 
coverts  white;  tail  fuscous,  basally  white,  central  feathers  long^;  below 
white.  W.,  11-50;  T..  5-25;  B.,  115. 

Range. — Warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Bred  formerly  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  straying  to  Haiti,  Fla.,  Va.,  N.  Y.  (Ulster  Co.,  Oneida  Lake 
and  L.  I.),  N.  H.,  Ky.,  Ohio,  and  Ont.,  and  also  to  England  and  France; 
probably  now  extinct. 

The  Scaled  Petrel  (99.  ^gtrelala  aoalaris)  is  known  from  one  indivi- 
dual which  had  wandered  to  western  New  York.  Its  true  home  has  not  been 
discovered,  but  is  doubtless  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  (Brewster,  Auk,  III, 
1886,  300.)   Its  identity  with  ^.  gtUaria  has  been  suggested. 

Pbale*s  Petrel  (JEtitreiata  fftdarie),  an  Antarctic  species,  has  been 
taken  once  in  Bermuda  (Bradlee,  Auk,  1906,  217). 

Bulwer'b  Petrel  (101.  Bultoeria  hulv?erx)  inhabits  the  north  temperate 
portions  of  the  Eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans,  and  is  of  accidental 
occurrence  in  Greenland. 

It4.  Thalairfdroma  pelagloa  (Linn.).  Storm  Petrel.  Ada. — Upper- 
parts,  win0S  and  tail  sooty  black;  underparts  slightly  browner;  upper  tail- 
coverts  white,  the  longer  ones  broadly  tipped  with  blaek;  under  tail-coverts 
mixed  with  whitish;  bm  and  feet  black.   L.,  5*50;  W.,  4*80;  T.,  2'50;  B.,  '45. 

Range. — The  more  easterlv  portions  of  the  Atlantic^  Ocean  s.  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  w.  coast  of  Africa.  Said  to  occur  at  times  on  the  New- 
foundland Banks  and  off  the  coast  of  N.  S.  Breeds  on  islands  off  Great 
Britain. 

Nest,  of  a  few  bits  of  grasses  and  feathers  in  a  burrow  in  the  grotmd  or 
beneath  a  rock.  Egg,  1,  dull  white,  sometimes  with  a  wreath  of  minute  or 
obscure  markings  at  the  larger  end,  1*10  x  '80.  D<Ue,  Hebrides,  O.  B., 
May  29. 

This  is  the  common  Petrel  of  the  east  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
nests  in  numbers  on  the  small  islands  along  the  coast  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  is  only  a  transient  visitant  in  our  waters.  It  resembles  the  two 
following  species  in  habits. 
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IM.  0€— nodromm  leuocnrliOA  (Vieill,).  Leach's  Pztbbl.  Ada. — 
Upperparts,  wings  and  tail  aooty  brown;  underparts  slightly  browner; 
wmg-coverts  grayish  brown;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  white,  shorter  ones 
mixed  with  sooty  brownish;  tail  forked,  outer  feathers  more  than  '50  longer 
than  middle  pair;  bill  and  feet  wholly  black.  L.,  800;  W.,  6*20;  T.,  3*60: 
B.,  -62. 

Range. — N.  Pacific  and  N.  Atlantic  oceans.  Breeds  from  the  Aleutian 
and  Copper  Islands.  Bering  Sea.  s.  to  Sitka,  and  from  s.  Greenland  s.  to 
Maine  and  the  Hebrides;  casual  in  migration  s.  to  Va. 

Washington.  A.  V.,  several  records,  most  frequent  in  Aug.  Long  Island, 
rare  T.  V.,  May;  July- Aug.   Cambridge,  rare  T.  Y.  in  fall. 

Neti,  of  a  few  bits  of  grasses  and  feathers  in  a  burrow  in  the  ground,  or 
beneath  a  rock.  Egg,  1.  creamy  white,  sometimes  with  a  wreath  of  minute 
or  obscure  markings  at  the  laiger  end,  1'34  x  1*00.  Date,  Bird  Rock,  Que., 
May  29. 

ThiB  is  the  only  Petrel  nesting  on  our  Atlantic  Coast,  where  from 
about  May  1  it  is  locally  abundant  on  islets  or  isolated  headlands  from 
Maine  northward.  It  c^gs  its  own  nesting-holes  or  uses,  sometimes  in 
common,  those  made  by  Puffins.  During  the  day  it  apparently  never 
leaves  its  nest,  on  which,  prior  to  laying,  both  birds  may  be  fotmd, 
but  later,  only  one,  either  the  male  or  female,  incubates  or  remains 
with  the  yoimg.  The  absent  one  of  the  pair  is  presumably  then  at  sea, 
from  which  it  returns  after  nightfall. 

On  Bird  Rock  in  the  Magdalens,  where  not  a  Petrel  was  seen  during 
the  day,  I  was  given  the  most  surprising  evidence  of  their  activity 
during  the  night.  FVom  the  ground  at  my  feet  and  from  every  side  there 
issued  the  tmcanny  little  song  of  birds  doubtless  sitting  at  the  mouths 
of  their  burrows.  It  was  a  distinctly  enunciated  call  of  eight  notes  with 
a  certain  crowing  quality;  such  a  call  as  might  be  uttered  by  elves  or 
brownies.  Occasiozially  I  saw  a  blur  of  wings  as  a  bird  passed  between 
me  and  the  lighthouse. 

1909.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  180. 

The  Hawaiian  Petrsl  {106.B  Oceanodroma  caatro)  of  southern  oceans 
has  been  taken  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (two  specimens  Aug.  29,  1893) 
and  in  Indiana. 

IM.  Oceanltes  oo«siiioas  (Kuhl).  Wilson's  Pbtrbl.  Ada. — TJpp^ 
parts,  win|E8  and  tail  soot^  black;  underparts  somewhat  lighter;  under  taU- 
coverts  mixed  with  whitish,  longer  upper  tail-coverts  white,  shorter  ones 
marked  with  sooty  black;  wing-coverts  grayish,  margined  with  whitish; 
bill  and  feet  black,  toe-webs  mostly  ueUow.  L.,  700;  W.,  5'90;  T.,  2*80; 
B.,  -50. 

Range. — S.  Polar  regions  n.  to  Lab.  and  British  Isles.  Breeds  'on 
Antarctic  islands  in  Feb.:  occurs  off  American  coast  from  May-Sept.; 
accidental  on  Muskoka  Lake,  Ont. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  one  record.  Long  Island,  common  S.  R.,  Mav-Sept. 

Neat,  in  burrows  or  the  crevices  of  rocks.  Eqq,  1i  white.  Date,  February. 

It  is  generally  known  that  some  birds  which  nest  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  continent  in  the  winter  migrate  as  far  south  as  Patago- 
nia; but  comparatively  few  are  aware  that  during  the  summer  we 
receive  several  visitors  from  the  southern  parts  of  the  Southern  Hemift* 
sphere.   They  are  all  included  in  the  family  ProcellariidcB,  and  Wil- 
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son's  Petrel  is  doubtless  the  most  oommon.  It  breeds  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Atlantic  in  February,  and  after  the  cares  of  the  breeding 
season  are  over  migrates  northward  to  p&ss  its  winter  off  our  coasts. 
At  this  season  its  home  is  the  sea,  and  its  occurrence  on  land  is  gener- 
ally due  to  storms.  For  this  reason,  and  because  of  its  long  migra- 
tion, it  is  the  Petrel  most  frequently  observed  in  western  Atlantic 
waters  during  the  summer. 

Under  the  name  of  "Stormy  Petrel,"  or  "Mother  Carey's  Chicken," 
these  birds  are  familiar  to  most  people  who  have  made  sea  voyages.  On 
tireless  wing  they  follow  in  the  track  of  a  ship,  coursing  ceaselessly 
back  and  forth,  now  beneath  the  stem,  now  hovering  over  the  foam- 
flecked  wake,  reminding  one  of  white-rumped  Martins  in  their  easy, 
graceful  flight.  If  food  be  thrown  ovetboard,  they  are  at  once  attracted 
to  it,  and  soon  are  left  far  behind,  a  little  group  of  black,  fluttering 
forms  on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  meal  disposed  of,  a  few  rapid 
wing-beats  bring  them  to  us,  and  again  they  resume  their  patient  beat- 
ing to  and  fro. 

1905.  Job,  H.  K.,  Wild  Wings,  191  (off  Mass.). 

The  WHrrs-BBLLDBD  Petrbl  (110.  Pregetta  ffmUaria)  is  a  tropical  species 
which  has  been  taken  once  in  North  America — at  St.  Marks,  Fla. 

The  Whitb-facbo  Pbtbxl  {HI.  Pdaoodroma  marina)  inhabits  the  S. 
Atlantic  and  southern  seas.  It  is  of  accidental  occurrence  off  the  poast  of 
Massachusetts.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  any  of  our  small  Petrels  by 
its  white  underparts. 


IV.  ORDER  STBOANOPODBS.    TOTIPALBCATB  SWIMBiERS 

9.  Familt  Phaibthontidjb.  Tropic-birdb.  (Fig.  28.) 

The  six  spedes  comprising  this  small  but  distinct  family  are  dis- 
tributed through  the  tropical  and  subtropical  seas  of  both  hemispheres, 
but  none  regularly  reach  the  United  States.  Tropic-birds  frequent  the 
high  seas.  They  fly  with  quick,  strong  beats  of  the  wing,  quite  unlike 
the  more  Idsurely  stroke  of  GuUs;  and  from  Terns  they  may  be  known 
by  the  long,  willowy  tail-feathers  which  add  greatly  to  their  appear- 
ance when  in  the  air.  They  hunt  for  food  by  beating  back  and  forth 
over  the  water  and  plimging  abruptly  down  upon  it. 

Tropic-birds  lay  thdr  single  brownish,  purplish  egg  on  the  bare 
ground  or  rock,  in  a  burrow  or  crevice  often  some  height  above  the 
water.  Incubation  is  said  to  be  performed  by  both  parents.  When  on 
the  nest,  they  vigorously  resent  bdng  disturbed,  by  screaming,  biting 
and  scratching. 

111.  PluMthon  aaaeirloaBiis  Qroini.  Ybllow-billbd  Tbopio-bibd. 
(Fig.  28.)  Ada. — ^White;  a  mark  before  and  through  eye;  outer  web  of  pri- 
maries, lesser  wing-coverts,  and  tertials  black;  flanks  streaked  with  slate;  bill 
yeUow;  tail  tingedwith  salmon,  shafts  of  feathers  black.  W.,  10'75:  T..  1900; 
B.    2*00. 
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Range. — Fls.  and  Bennuds  8.  to  W.  Indies  and  Atlantic  ooast  of  Cen. 
Am.,  accidental  in  w.  N.  Y.  and  N.  S. 

Nest,  in  holes  in  rocks  or  clififs.  Egg,  1,  heavily  dotted  or  marked  with 
chestnut.  2*  10  x  1*45.  DaU,  Bermuda.  May  5. 

This  species  breeds  abundantly  in  the  Bermudas,  but  is  of  rare 
occurrence  on  our  coasts. 

The  Red-billbd  Tbopic-bird  {US,  PhaHhon  ctihereua,  Fis.  28)  resembles 
the  preceding  species,  but  has  the  bill  red  and  the  upperparts  finely  barred 
with  black.  Its  range  in  the  Atlantic  is  more  southern  than  that  of  the 
Yellow-billed  Tropic-bird.  The  only  record  of  its  occurrence  in  eastern 
North  America  is  off  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 


10.  Family  SnuDis.  Gannetb.  (Figs.  27,  29.) 

The  Gannets  or  Boobies  number  eleven  species,  of  which  one  is 
northern  while  the  remaining  ten  are  distributed  throughout  the  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  coasts  of  the  world,  five  of  them  having  been  recorded 
from  our  southern  borders.  They  are  strictly  maritime,  but  are  more 
abundant  near  the  coast  than  on  the  high  seas.  Their  flight  is  strong 
and  rapid,  the  vigorous  strokes  of  the  wing  being  interrupted  at  inter- 
vals by  a  short  sail.  They  obtain  their  food  of  fish  by  plunging  for  it 
from  the  air.  The  northern  species  is  migratory;  the  others  are  roving, 
but  all  return  with  regularity  to  their  nesting-places,  generally  on  some 
islet,  where,  during  the  breeding  season,  they  may  be  fotmd  associated 
in  large  numbers.  The  young  arc  bom  naked,  but  are  soon  covered 
with  white  down.  In  common  with  other  members  of  the  Order  Stegati" 
lypodes  (except  Pkaiihon)  they  feed  by  thrusting  their  head  down  the 
parent's  throat.  They,  are  wholly  dependent  on  parental  care  until  they 
acquire  the  power  of  flight. 

lis.  Snla  l«uooga8tra  (Bodd.).  Boobt.  (Fig.  27.)  Ads. — Breast  and 
belly  white,  sometimes  wasned  with  grayish;  rest  of  plumage  brownish 
fuscous;  head  and  neck  sometimes  streaked  with  grayish  brown  and  white; 
bill  and  feet  yellowish.  Im. — Entire  plumage  brownish  fuscous,  lighter 
below;  bUl  blackish,  feet  yellow.   L..  3000;  W..  ISSO;  T..  800;  B..  3*80. 

Range. — Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  Am.,  and  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans; 
casual  on  s.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  U.  S.  from  S.  C.  to  La.;  accidental 
on  L.  I.  and  in  Mass. 

Nest,  on  the  ground  of  a  barren  islet.  Eggs,  2,  chalky  white,  230  x  1*66. 
Date,  Cay  Verde,  Bahamas,  February. 

This  Booby  breeds  abimdantly  in  Cay  Verde,  southeast  of  Ragged 
Island  in  the  Bahamas,  and  on  other  Bahaman  Keys,  but  is  known 
on  our  coasts  only  as  an  irregular  visitant,  though  off  eastern  Florida 
it  is  of  probably  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  actual  records 
would  indicate.  Bangs  observed  it  in  numbers  off  the  coast  east  of 
Micco  on  February  12, 1895  (Auk,  XIX,  p.  395),  and  on  March  11, 1907, 
I  saw  twelve  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  River. 

On  its  nesting-grotmds  the  bird  is  exceedingly  tame  and  will  often 
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strike  at  one  viciously  rather  than  take  wing.   It  feeds  on  squids  and 
fish,  which,  Uke  other  birds  of  its  genus,  it  catches  by  diving. 

1908.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Papers  from  Tortugas  Lab.  of  Carnegie  Inst., 
II,  141-149;  Camps  and  Cruises.  208-217  (nesting). 

The  Blxts-facsd  Boobt  (114'  Sula  cyanopa)  a  southern  species,  breeds 
as  far  north  as  the  Bahamas  and  is  of  casual  occurrence  ofiF  southern  Floridat 
but  there  are  no  recent  records  of  its  appearance  there. 

lit.  Snla  piseator  (Linn,).  Rbi>-footbd  Boobt.  Wing-quills  more  or 
less  frosty.  Ada, — ^White  more  or  less  tinged  with  straw;  wings  hoary  fuscous, 
their  coverts  and  inner  tertials  like  back;  face  blue,  pouch  slate,  feet  red. 
Youno  birds  are  nearly  uniform  brown,  and  in  a  later  plumage  the  head, 
neck  and  underparts  are  white,  but  at  all  times  the  wing-quills  are  frosty. 
L..  2900;  W..  1500;  B.,  3-30. 

RanQe. — Coasts  and  islands  of  tropical  and  subtropical  seas,  from  Fla. 
and  w.  Mex.  southward. 

Bangs  records  the  occurrence  of  great  numbers  of  white,  black* 
winged  Boobies,  doubtless  this  species,  ofiF  the  east  Florida  coast, 
opposite  Micoo,  on  February  12,  1905  (Aukj  XIX,  p.  395).  The  species 
IS  not  known  to  nest  nearer  Florida  than  the  Cayman  islands  south  of 
Cuba,  but  I  have  elsewhere  given  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Booby 
recorded  by  Audubon  as  nesting  in  the  Tortugas  was  this  species  and 
not  Syla  leucogastra  (see  Papers  from  Tortugas  Lab.  of  Carnegie  Inst., 
1908,  II,  p.  144). 

117.  Snla  bassana  (Ltnn.).  Gaknet.  (Figs.  27,  29.)  Atis.— White, 
head  and  neck  tinged  with  pale  straw-yellow;  primaries  fuscous.  Im. — 
Throat  and  upperparts,  including  wing-coverts,  dark  grayish  brown,  each 
feather  with  a  smtdl  white  wedge-shaped  spot;  breast  and  belly  white, 
margined  with  grayish  brown.   L.,  3500;  W.,  1900;  T.,  950;  B.,  400. 

Kani^.^-Coasts  of  N.  Atlantic.  Breeds  on  Bird  Rock  and  Bonaventure 
Island  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  islets  off  British  Islands;  winters 
from  N.  C.  coast  s.  to  Gulf  of  Mex.,  and  on  coasts  of  n.  Africa,  Madeira, 
and  the  Canaries;  occurs  off  e.  U.  S.  in  migration;  casual  n.  to  Crreenland; 
accidental  in  Ind.  and  Ont. 

Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  23-May  9;  Oct.  5-Dec.  5. 

Neti,  of  seaweed  on  rocky  cliffs.  Ego,  1,  pale  bluish  white,  overlaid  by 
a  chalky  deposit,  more  or  less  soiled  and  stamed,  3*20  x  1*90.  Date^  Bird 
Rock,  Que.,  May  5. 

The  distribution  of  this,  the  only  boreal  member  of  its  family, 
indicates  that  at  one  time  it  was  found  even  farther  north  than  it  is 
at  present,  and  that  through  a  climatic  change. the  more  northern 
birds  were  either  exterminated  or  forced  southward,  leaving  only  the 
widely  separated  existing  colonies — ^two  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
and  about  a  dozen  off  the  northern  shores  of  the  British  Islands. 

They  reach  their  American  nesting-grounds  early  in  April,  and  a 
month  later  are  massed  in  snowy  banks  on  the  broader  ledges  of  the 
precipitous  cliffs,  la3ring  or  incubating.  Where  they  are  not  frequently 
disturbed,  they  are  so  tame  that  they  can  be  touched  as  they  sit  on 
their  nests.   Their  call  is  a  harsh  gor-r^-r-rok. 

During  their  migrations  they  are  found  usually  well  off  the  coast. 
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though  I  have  seen  them  fishing  in  the  surf  at  Virginia  Beach.  They  are 

splendid  birds  and  when  on  the  wing  exhibit  a  striking  combination 

of  power  and  grace.   They  are  most  impressive  when  diving,  as  with 

half-closed  wings,  like  great  spearheads  they  strike  the  water  with  a 

force  which  takes  them  wholly  out  of  sight  and  splashes  the  spray  ten 

feet  or  more  into  the  air. 

1900.  Chapman.  F.  M.,  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  139-146,  181, 
189.— 1908.  Camps  and  Cruises,  408. 

11.  Family  Anhxnqidjb.  Dabtbrs.  (Figs.  29,  30.) 

There  are  four  species  of  Darters,  Snakebirds  or  Water-Turkeys, 
one  each  in  Africa,  southern  Asia,  AustraUa,  and  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical America.  They  are  silent  birds,  generally  living  in  pairs  or 
colonies  on  bodies  of  fresh  water  with  wooded  shores.  They  select  a 
perch  over  the  water,  and  when  alarmed  sometimes  drop  into  the  ele- 
ment below  and  disappear  beneath  its  surface,  or  fly  upward  to  a  con- 
siderable height  and  circle  about  like  sailing  Hawks.  They  swim  well, 
and  when  approached  too  closely,  sink  quietly  backward,  frequently 
leaving  the  long,  thin  neck  and  narrow,  pointed  head  above  the  surface, 
when  one  at  once  observes  the  origin  of  the  name  '^Snakebird."  They 
obtain  their  food  by  pursuing  it  under  water,  and  their  finely  serrated 
bill  assists  them  in  retaining  their  hold  upon  it.  The  young  are  bom 
naked,  but  are  soon  covered  with  close,  short,  buff  down.  They  obtain 
their  food  from  the  throat  of  the  parent,  and  remain  in  or  near  the 
nest  until  they  are  able  to  fly. 

118.  Anlilnca  anhinea  (Ltnn.).  Water-Turkkt.  (Fig,  13.)  Ad, 
cf  in  eummer. — General  plumage  glossy  black  with  greeiush  reflections; 
back  of  head  and  neck  with  scattered  grayish  plumes;  upper  back  with 
numerous  elongated  silvery  white  B];)ots,  which  on  the  scapulars  become 
streaks;  lesser  wing-coverts  spotted  like  back;  exposed  portion  of  median 
and  greater  coverts  silvery  gray;  tail  tipped  with  whitish,  outer  webs  of 
middle  pair  of  feathers  with  transverse  flutings.  Ad.  <?  in  winter. — Similar, 
but  without  grayish  plumes  on  head  and  neck.  Ad.  9 . — Similar  to  d*,  but 
with  whole  head,  neck,  and  breast  brownish,  darker  above.  /m.^-SimiIar 
to  9,  but  with  black  parts  of  plumage  brownish.  L.,  34*00;  W.,  13'50;  T., 
10-50;  B..  3-25. 

Range. — Tropical  Am.  n.  to  w.  Mex.  (Tepic),  Tex.,  Fla.,  s.  His.,  and  N. 
C,  and  casually  to  Kans. ;  accidental  in  N.  Mex.  and  Ans. 

Nestf  well  formed,  of  sticks  lined  with  moss,  rootlets,  etc.,  over  the  water 
in  a  low  bush  or  high  tree.  Eggs,  2-5,  bluish  white  with  a  chalky  deposit, 
215  X  1*35.   DcUe,  Tampa,  Fla.,  Mch.  21. 

This  singular  bird  is  a  permanent  resident  in  Florida  but  migratory 
farther  north.  They  nest  in  isolated  pairs,  or  in  colonies  of  as  many  as 
two  hundred  birds.  Although  they  soar  with  great  ease  they  alight 
clumsily,  tumbling  on  to  their  perches,  with  much  flapping  of  wings 
before  gaining  their  balance.  When  not  alarmed,  they  seem  to  take 
flight  with  much  hesitation,  opening  and  closing  their  wings  repeatedly 
before  they  trust  themselves  to  their  support.  When  alighting  near  the 
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nesty  they  utter  harah,  grating  calls,  which,  if  another  bird  chances  to 
be  near,  is  replied  to  with  threatening  motions  of  the  sharply  pointed 
bill. 

1006.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cniises,  116-118  (nestiog). 

12.  FaMILT    PHALACROCOBACIDiS.    CORMORAMTB.    (FigS.  29,  31.) 

Cormorants  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Six  of  the  fort^ 
known  spedes  inhabit  North  America.  As  a  rule  they  are  mari- 
time, but  they  also  frequent  bodies  of  fresh  water  far  from  the 
seaooast.  They  are  more  or  less  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  and  breed  in 
colonies.  Their  flight  is  strong  and  ducklike,  and  they  often  fly  in 
diagonal  lines  with  a  somewhat  gooselike  formation.  They  seciu^ 
their  food  of  fish  by  pursuing  it  under  water,  swimming  with  feet 
alone,  their  hooked  bill  assisting  them  in  its  capture.  Unlike  the  Gan^ 
nets,  they  do  not  dive  from  the  air,  but  from  the  water  or  a  low  perch. 
They  nest  on  the  ground  on  islands,  or  on  trees  growing  in  water,  build« 
ing  well-formed  structures.  The  young  are  bom  naked,  but  are  soon 
covered  with  a  thick,  short,  black  down,  which  is  succeeded  by  the 
plumage  of  flight.  They  feed,  as  do  the  young  of  most  Steganopodes, 
by  thrusting  their  head  and  neck  well  down  the  parent's  throat. 

XBT    TO    TKB    BPBCIB8 

A.  Tail  of  14  feathers  length  over  33'00 119.  Cormobant. 

B,  Tail  of  12  feathers,  length  under  31  *00. 

a.  Feathers  of  back  and  scapulars  rounded. 

120.    DOUBLB-CRBSTBD   CORMORANT. 

b.  Feathers  of  back  and  scapulars  pointed  .  121.  Mexican  Cormorant. 

lit.  Phalaerooorax  oarbo  (Linn.).  Cormorant  (Figs.  29,  32.)  Ada. 
in  breeding  plumage. — Region  about  base  of  lower  mandible  white  or  whitish; 
head,  upper  neck,  and  throat  glossy  black,  thickly  sprinkled  with  white; 
re«t  of  neck,  underparts,  and  rump  glossy  black;  a  white  patch  on  flank; 
upper  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  light  olive-brown,  each  feathei 
bordered  by  glossy  black;  tail  black,  composed  of  fourteen  feathers.  Ade. 
in  trinter.— -Similar,  but  without  white  on  the  head.  Im. — Top  of  the  head 
and  hindneck  brownish  black;  upper  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-covert« 
grasrish  brown,  the  feathers  bordered'  by  blackish;  rump  glossy  black; 
throat  and  breast  grayish  brown,  changing  to  white  on  belly;  sides  and  under 
tail-coverts  glossy  black.  L.,  3600;  W..  1400;  T..  700;  B.,  300. 

Range. — N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  cen.  Greenland  s.  to  N.  S.,  and 
e.  through  Europe  and  Asia  to  Kamchatka;  winters  from  s.  Greenland  s.  to 
L.  I.,  casually  to  Lake  Ont.  and  S.  C,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  s.  to  s. 
Africa,  Australia,  and  MaJay  Pen. 

Long  Island,  regular  T.  V.  in  limited  numbers  (Dutcher). 

Nest,  of  sticks  and  seaweed,  in  colonies,  generally  on  the  ledges  of  rocky 
cliffs.  Eggs,  4-6,  pale  bluish  white,  more  or  less  overlaid  with  a  chalky 
deposit,  2*50  x  1'50.  Date,  s.  Lab..  June  19. 

IM.  Phalacrooorax  aurltua  aurltoa  (Sipains.).  Doublb- crested 
Cormorant.  Ads.  in  breeding  plumage. — Head,  neck,  rump  and  underparts 
glossy  black;  upper  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  light  grayish  brown, 
each  feather  margined  with  glossy  black;  tail  black,  composed  of  twelve  feath- 
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ers;  a  tuft  of  black  feathers  on  either  side  of  the  head;  a  few  white  ones  over 
the  eye.  Ads.  in  tm'nter.— Similar,  but  without  tufts  on  the  head.  Im, — Top 
of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  blackish  brown;  upper  back,  scapulars, 
and  winis-coverts  brownish  gray,  each  feather  margined  with  black;  rump 
glossy  black;  sides  of  the  head  and  foreneck  grayish  white,  whiter  on  the 
breast  and  changing  gradually  to  black  on  the  lower  belly.  L.,  30*00;  W., 
12-50;  T.,  6-20;  B..  2*30. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  cen.  Sask.  (casually  Great  Slave 
Lake),  s.  Keewatin,  ne.  Que.,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  n.  Utah,  S.  D.,  s.  Minn.,  and 
Penobscot  Bay,  Maine;  winters  from  N.  C,  (casually  Mass.),  s.  to  Gulf 
coast;  casual  in  Bermuda. 

Washington,  casual,  several  records.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  in  fall, 
Aug.  26-Nov.  5;  Apl.  20-May  15.  Ossining,  A.  V.,  June.  Cambridge,  casual, 
one  instance,  Sept.  N.  Ohio,  casual  T.  V. 

NeaU  of  sticks,  seaweed,  etc.,  on  the  ledges  of  cliffs,  in  trees  or  bushes, 
or  on  the  ground.  Eggs^  2r-At  similar  in  color  to  those  of  the  preceding, 
2*40  X  1*40.   Date,  s.  Lab.,  June  19;  se.  Minn.,  May  7. 

This  is  the  common  Cormorant  of  the  middle  Eastern  States.   We 

see  it  chiefly  as  migrant  when  in  flocks  of  varying  size  it  passes  far 

overhead,  or  pauses  to  rest  on  our  shores.    In  migrating  the  flock 

is  formed  in  a  long  line,  comparatively  few  birds  deep.  On  the  wing  they 

bear  a  general  resemblance  to  large  Ducks  or  to  Geese. 

1894.  Mackat,  G.  H.,  Auk,  XI,  18-25  (habits  in  R.  I.).— 1911.  Smith, 
F.,  Auk,  XXVIII,  16-19  (breeding  in  Ills.). 

lltft.  P.  a.  floridanos  {And.).  Florida  Cormobant.  Resembles 
the  preceding  species  in  color,  but  is  smaller.  W.,  12*00;  T.,  5*50;  B.,  2*10. 

Range. — Subtropical  and  temt)erate  N.  Am.  Breeds  from-s.  Ills.,  La.,  N* 
C.,  Bahamas,  and  Cuba  s.  to  British  Honduras  and  Yucatan;  winters  n* 
to  Tex.  and  S.  C. ;  wanders  to  the  Dismal  Swamp,  Va. 

Nest,  in  bushes  or  trees,  preferably  mangroves  or  cypresses.  Egg%,  like 
those  of  preceding.  Date,  Wafkulla,  Fla.,  Mch.  20. 

This  is  an  abmidant  bird  on  the  Florida  coast  and  westward  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf.  Almost  every  buoy  in  the  harbors  of  Florida 
is  capped  by  a  Cormorant. 

ISl.  Phalacrocoraic  vlgua  mexictaiiiis  {Brandt).  Mexican  Cor- 
iffORANT.  Scapulars  and  wing-coverts  pointed.  Resembling  P.  auritus  but 
smaller,  and  feathers  above  more  poirited.  Ads.  in  breeding  plumage  with 
pouch  and  face  bordered  posteriorly  by  white.  L.,  25*00;  W.,  10*25;  B.,  1*80. 

Range. — New  Mex.,  Kans.,  and  s.  Ills.  s.  to  Gulf  of  Mez.,  Bahamas, 
Cuba,  Mex.,  and  Nicaraugua.  , 

13.  Family  Pelbcanida.  Pblicans.  (Fig.  29.) 

The  ten  known  species  of  Pelicans  are  distributed  throughout  the 
trarmer  parts  of  the  world.  Three  species  are  North  American,  of 
which  two  are  exclusively  maritime  and  are  found  on  our  southern 
coasts,  while  the  third  nests  well  to  the  north,  in  the  interior,  and  win- 
ters on  the  seacoasts  southward.  Pelicans  are  gregarious  and  nest  in 
i^Ionies.  Their  flight  is  strong  but  leisurely,  six  or  seven  wing-strokes 
being  followed  by  a  short  sail,  all  the  members  of  a  flock  flapping  and 
trailing  in  imison.    They  often  mount  to  great  heights,  there  to  soar 
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majeBtically  in  broad  circles,  evidently  for  mere  pleasure  in  the  evolu- 
tion. They  feed  on  fish,  for  which  some  species  plunge  from  the  air, 
while  others  capture  small  fry  with  their  scooplike  pouches  while 
swimming.  The  young  are  born  naked,  but  are  shortly  covered 
with  white  down  which  is  followed  by  the  plumage  of  flight.  They 
procure  their  food  of  fish  by  plunging  their  heads  far  dovm  the 
parental  pouch. 

ISf .  Pttleeaans  «ryt]urorli3mohiM  Gmd,  Whtfe  Peucak.  Ada.  in 
nuptial  jdumaae. — White,  more  or  leas  straw-color  on  breast  and  wing-coverts; 
wing-quills  chiefly  black;  occipital  crest  white  or  straw-color;  a  horny 
prominence  on  the  culmen.  Post-nuptial  plumage. — Similar,  but  occiput 
of  short  gray  feathers,  no  homy  ridge  on  bill.  Ads.  in  un'nter.-— Similar,  but 
occiput  white.  Im. — Similar,  but  lesser  wing-coverts  and  top  of  the  head 
brownish  gray.   L.,  6000;  W.,  2200;  Tar.,  450;  B.,  UOO. 

Range. — Temperate  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  Great  Slave  Lake, 
and  sw.  Keewatin  to  Man.  (formerly  s.  Minn,  and  S.  D.),  Utah  and 
s.  Calif.;  winters  from  s.  Calif.,  the  Gulf  States,  Fla.,  and  Cuba  s.  to  w. 
Mez.,  and  Costa  Rica;  casual  e.  in  migration  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  n.  to 
New  Brunswick. 

Washington,  casual,  four  records.  Long  Island,  two  records.  N.  Ohio, 
casual  T.V. 

Nest,  in  colonies,  on  the  ground,  a  depression  in  a  mound  of  pebbles,  or 
of  grasses,  sticks  or  reeds.  Eggs,  2-4,  creamy  or  bluish  white  with  a  chalky- 
deposit,  more  or  less  stained,  3*45  x  2*30.  Date,  Big  Stick  Lake,  Sask., 
June  10,  eggs  hatching. 

During  the  summer  the  White  Pelican  frequents  only  fresh  water; 
in  winter  it  lives  chiefly  on  salt  water.  At  this  season  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon locally  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida,  and  a  few  are  usually  seen 
each  winter  on  the  Mosquito  Lagoon  of  the  east  coast.  With  a  wing 
expanse  of  between  eight  and  nine  feet,  and  a  weight  of  sixteen  pounds, 
the  White  Pelican  is  one  of  the  largest  of  American  birds.  Its  snowy 
plumage  renders  it  conspicuous  at  a  great  distance  and  a  far-away 
Pelican  may  be  mistaken  for  a  sail.  This  species  migrates  by  day. 
In  mid-March  I  have  seen  flocks  containing  thousands  of  birds  passing 
northward  along  the  eastern  face  of  the  Sierras  of  Vera  Cruz.  Although 
they  progressed  in  wheeling  circles,  they  moved  on  their  course  very 
rapidly.  The  habit  of  soaring,  or  sailing,  is  also  common  in  the 
nesting  season  when  the  birds  practically  go  up  beyond  the  reach 
of  vision. 

The  White  Pelican  does  not  dive  but  catches  its  food  while  swim- 
ming. 

1908.   Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  366-3S8  (biographical). 

IM.  Peleoanoa  oooldentalls  Linn.  Brown  Pelican.  Ads.  in  breed" 
ing  plumage. — Top  of  head  white,  sometimes  straw-yellow  like  a  spot  on 
upper  breast;  line  down  either  side  of  breast  white;  hindhead,  neck  and  a 
spot  on  foreneck  seal-brown;  sides  and  back  silvery  gray  bordered  by 
brownish  black;  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  secondaries,  and  tail  silvery  gray; 
primaries  black;  underparts  dark  blackish  brown  narrowly  streaked  with 
white.  Ads.  after  the  breeding  season. — Similar,  but  with  hindhead  and 
whole  neck  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  straw-yellow.  Im. — ^Above  grayish 
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brown  marsined  with  paler;  chest  brownish,  belly  white.  L.,  60*00:  W.,  10*60: 
Tar..  2-66;  B»  1100. 

Range — Gulf  ooast  of  U.  S.  and  Atlantic  coast  of  Cen.  and  S.  Am. 
Breeds  from  S.  C.  and  La.  s.  to  Brasil;  casual  in  N.  C.;  accidental  in 
Wyo.,  Nebr.,  Iowa,  Ills.,  Ind.,  Mass.,  and  N.  S. 

Long  Island,  one  record. 

Nest,  in  colonies,  of  sticks  or  weed-stalks,  etc.,  in  mangrove  bushes  or 
on  the  ground.    Eoo^*  3,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  the  preceding  species, 
300  X  1*95.   DaU,  Pelican  Is.,  Fla.,  usually  Dec.  1;  Gulf  Coast,  fla.,  Apl. 
4;  So.  Car.,  May  23. 

At  all  seasons  the  Brown  Pelican  is  maritime.  It  is  a  permanent 
resident  in  Florida,  but  nevertheless  migrates  regularly  to  its  ancestral 
nesting-grotmds,  those  of  the  east  ooast  reaching  Pelican  Island  in 
Indian  River  about  November  1.  Eggs  are  laid  by  December.  They 
hatch  in  about  four  weeks,  and  their  young  fly  when  about  ten  weeks 
old.  They  are  exceedingly  noisy  but  the  adults  are  virtually  silent. 

The  Pelicans  of  Pelican  Island  go  fishing  possibly  fifty  miles  or  more 
up  or  down  the  coast  from  their  island  iiome.  With  a  favorable  wind 
they  travel  high  before  it;  with  a  head  wind  they  skim  low  over  the 
waves  usually  just  outside  the  breakers.  The  usual  flock-formation  is  a 
diagonal  single  file,  and  the  birds  progress  by  alternate  flapping  and 
sailiAg  in  unison.  The  first  wing-stroke  after  a  sail  is  genersJly  given 
by  the  leader,  not  because  he  is  in  conmiand,  but  because,  being  in 
advance,  he  encounters  greater  air-resistance  and  is  the  first  to  lose 
momentum  when  sailing. 

Unlike  the  White  Pelican,  this  species  secures  its  prey  by  diving. 

Singly,  in  pairs,  or  in  small  flocks,  they  beat  back  and  forth,  generally 

about  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  and  when  opportunity  offers,  plunge 

downward  with  such  force  that  the  spray  dasbes  high  about  them, 

and  the  resulting  splash  may  be  heard  half  a  mile.   They  usually  fish 

at  sea  and  feed  chiefly  on  menhaden. 

1900.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  191-214.— 1908 
Camps  and  Cruises,  83-112  (biographical). — 1905.  Job,  H.  K.,  Wild  Wings, 
1-18. 

14.  Family  FREOATiDiiB.    Man-o'-war-birdb.    (Fig,  32.) 

Man-o'-war-birds,  or  Frigate-birds,  are  found  throughout  inter- 
tropical seas.  One  of  the  two  known  species  occurs  in  America.  They 
are  strictly  maritime,  and,  while  sometimes  observed  at  great  distances 
from  the  land,  are  met  with  in  numbers  only  near  the  coasts.  They 
have  a  greater  expanse  of  wing  in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  their 
body  than  any  other  bird,  and  in  power  of  flight  are  unsurpassed. 
Facing  the  wind,  they  pass  hours  resting  motionless  on  outstretched 
wings,  sometimes  ascending  to  great  heights  and  calmly  soaring  far 
above  storms.  It  is  when  feeding  that  their  marvelous  atrial  powers 
are  displayed  to  the  best  advantage.  By  swift,  indescribably  graceful 
darts  they  secure  fish  which  are  near  the  surface,  or  capture  those  which 
have  leaped  from  the  water  to  escape  some  enemy  below.   They  also 
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pursue  Gulls  and  Terns,  and,  forcing  them  to  disgorge  their  prey,  catch 
it  in  midair.  As  a  rule  they  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons,  and  nest  and 
roost  on  bushes  near  the  shore.  The  feet  are  exceedingly  small  and  of 
little  use  except  in  perching.  The  single  young  is  bom  naked  but  ia 
quickly  clothed  in  long  white  down.  The  black  scapulars  appear  at  a 
very  early  age. 

118.  Fngftta  aqulla  (Linn.),  Man-o'-wab-bibo.  (Figs.  19, 31.)  Ad.  <f>. 
— Entire  plumage  Uack,  more  glossy  above;  dilatable  gular  pouch  in  breed- 
ing season  orange-red  or  carmine.  9. — Similar,  but  browner;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  gnomish  brown;  breast  and  upper  belly  white.  Im. — Similar  to 
the  9  but  whole  head  and  neck  white.  L.,  40*00;  W.,  2500;  T.,  1700; 
B..  4-60. 

Ranoe. — Tropical  and  subtropical  coasts;  in  Am.  n.  to  s.  Calif.,  Tez., 
La.,  and  Fla.,  and  casually  to  Calif.  (Humboldt  Bay),  Kans.,  Iowa,  Wise, 
Ohio,  and  N.  S. 

Long  Island,  one  record,  Aug. 

Nest,  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  on  bushes  or  rocks.  Ego*  1>  chalky  wfaltOi 
2*65  X  1*75.  DaU,  Atwood  Key,  Bahamas,  Feb.  9. 

This  species  is  found  at  all  seasons  in  Florida,  but  I  know  of  no 
authentic  record  of  its  nesting  there.  It  becomes  more  common  in 
late  spring  after  its  breeding  season  in  the  Bahamas. 

1908.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  217-221  (nesting). 


V.  ORDER  ANSERBS.   LAMELLIROSTRAL  SWIBfBCERS 

15.  Familt  Anatidjb.    Ducks,  Gbesb  and  Swans.    (Fig?.  33,  34.) 

The  two  hundred  species  included  in  this  fanuly  are  distributed 
throughout  the  worid.  One-fourth  of  this  number  occur  in  North 
America,  and  are  grouped  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  in  the  five  sub- 
families, MergincBf  or  Mergansers,  AnatincBf  or  River  Ducks,  FidigtdinoB, 
or  Sea  Ducks,  AnserinaSt  or  Geese,  and  CygnincBj  or  Swans.  The  Anor 
UdtB  in  conunon  with  other  diving  birds  whose  natatorial  powers  give 
them  a  secondary  means  of  locomotion,  lose  all  their  wing-quills 
simultaneously  during  the  annual  postnuptial  molt,  and  at  this  time 
cannot  fly.  Evidently  to  nukke  them  less  conspicuous  during  this 
period,  the  males  of  many  species  acquire  by  molt  a  plumage  more  or 
less  closely  resembling  that  of  the  female.  This  'eclipse  plumage,'  as 
it  is  called,  is  worn  only  until  the  wing-quills  are  regained,  when  it 
is  lost  and  the  distinctive  male  costume  reacquired.  This  phenomenon 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  preceding  plate  of  the  Wood  Duck  showing 
an  adult  male  in  'breeding'  as  well  as  in  'eclipse'  plumage.  Inci- 
dently  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  assumption  of  this  conoealing 
plumage  at  a  time  of  comparative  helplessness,  is  an  indication 
that  the  breeding  plumage  is  conspicuous.  (See  Stone,  Pr.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  1889,  p.  467;  Chapman,  Bull.  Am,  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
1899,  p.  219.) 


Hkuis  or  DcGEs 
8.  Wood  Duck. 

T.  It«dheul. 


IS.  Ruddy  Dude 
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Most  of  these  birds  breed  north  of  the  United  States;  in  eastern 
North  America,  only  five  of  our  forty  species  nesting  south  of  latitude 
41^.  We  know  them,  therefore,  as  migrants  and  as  winter  visitants 
and  to  those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  near  their  haunts,  their 
goings  and  comings  are  among  the  most  important  events  in  the  birds' 
calendar.  Strong  of  wing,  hardy  of  body,  many  species  pass  the  winter 
on  the  open  sea,  while  the  river  and  bay  Ducks  remain  until  ice  forms, 
and  return  the  first  day  of  open  water.  How  the  eye  is  held  by  the 
sight  of  their  swiftly  moving  forms  silhouetted  against  the  sky  I  Through 
them,  bird-life  makes  its  strongest  appeal  to  our  love  of  the  wild  and 
elemental  in  nature. 

As  the  ancestors  of  our  domesticated  water-fowl  and  as  game,  the 
AnatidcB  are  doubtless  better  known  to  man  than  any  other  birds.  Of 
late  years  their  numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  excessive  shoot- 
ing for  market  and  for  sport,  and  by  the  reclamation  for  the  agriculturist 
of  vast  areas  in  which  formerly  they  bred.  We  have,  consequently, 
only  to  examine  the  history  ot  the  past  few  decades  to  be  assured  that 
a  further  attempt  to  supply  the  unlimited  and  ever-growing  demands 
of  the  game-dealer  for  wild-fowl  means,  ultimately,  that  both  market 
hunters  and  sportsmen  may  lay  aside  their  guns.  Let  us,  therefore, 
look  to  our  poultry  yards  for  Ducks  and  Grcese  as  food,  and  leave  the 
wild  birds  as  a  lure  to  draw  brain-weary  toilers  to  marsh,  bay  and 
headland. 

1896.  Job,  H.  K.,  Ducks  of  Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.,  Auk,  XIII,  197-204.— 
1897.  Cory,  C.  B.,  How  to  Know  the  Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans,  8vo.  pp. 
94,  many  ills.— 1898.  Elliof,  D.  G.,  Wild-Fowl  of  United  States  and 
British  Possessions,  8vo,  pp.  316,  plls.  63  (Francis  Harper). — 1901-2. 
Bent,  A.  C,  Nesting  Habits  of  Anatidje  in  N.  D.,  Auk,  XVIII,  328-336; 
XIX,  1-12;  165-174.— 1902.  Job.  H.  K..  Among  the  Watei^Fowl  (Double- 
day). — 1903.  Huntington,  D.  W.,  Out  Feathered  Game,  8vo,  pp.  396, 
plls.  37.— 1903.  Sanpord,  L.  C,  Bishop,  L.  B.,  Van  Dtke,  T.  S.,  The 
Water-Fowl  Family,  12mo.  pp.  ix-598,  plls.  20  (MacmUlan).— 1906.  Cookb, 
W.  W.,  Dist.  and  Migr.  of  N.  A.  Ducks,  Geese,  and  Swans,  Bull.  26,  Biol. 
Surv. — 1907.  Rich,  W.  H.,  Feathered  Game  of  the  Northeast,  8vo.  pp. 
432,  pis.  87.-1909.  DeHaven,  I.  N.,  Duck  Shooting  on  N.  J.  Coast, 
Cassinia,  11-18. —  1910.  Grinnell,  G.  B.,  American  Game  Bird  Shooting, 
8vo,  pp.  xviii-658  (Forest  and  Stream). — 1910.  Huntinoton,  D.  W., 
Our  Wild  Fowl  and  Waders,  pp.  207  (New  York  City).— 1911.  Phillips, 
J.  C,  Ten  Years'  Mi^n-ation  of  Anatidse  at  Wenham,  Mass.,  Auk,  XXVIII, 
188-200;  see  also,  319-323. 

SyhfamUy  Merffince.   Mergansers,    (Fig.  33.) 

The  five  subfamilies  into  which  our  AnatidcB  fall  are  so  well  defined, 
it  seems  advisable  to  treat  of  each  one  separately.  The  first  of  these, 
the  Shelldrakes  or  Sawbills,  are  fi.«?h-eating  Ducks.  They  pursue  and 
capture  their  prey  under  water,  progrcasing  by  aid  of  the  feet  alone, 
and  their  serrate  bills  seem  especially  adapted  to  this  mode  of  feeding. 
Three  of  the  nine  known  species  are  found  in  North  America,  and  all 
may  be  recognized  in  life  by  their  cylindrical  bill. 
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1.  Bill  under  1'76,  wing  8*00  or  under 131.  Hoodbd  MnBOANBaii. 

2.  Bill  over  1*75,  wing  over  8*00. 

A.  Head  and  throat  black. 

a.  Breast  and  belly  white,  tinged  with  salmon. 

129.  Am.  Mbboanbbb  ((f  ad.). 

b.  Breast  brownish,  thicldy  streaked  and  spotted  with  black. 

130.  Rbd-bbhabtbd  Mbboanbbb  (d*  ad.). 

B.  Head  and  throat  not  black. 

a.  Head  and  sides  of  the  neck  rich  rufous-brown;  distance  from  nostril 

to  end  of  bill  less  than  1*60  .  .  129.  Am.  Mbboabbbb  (9  and  im.). 

b.  Crown  graviah  brown,  more  or  less  washed  wiUi  cinnamon-rufous; 

sides  of  the  neck  cinnamon-rufous;  distance  from  nostril  to  end  of 
bill  over  1*60  .  .  130.  Rbd-bbbabtbd  Mbboansbb  (9  and  im.). 

19f.  Mergus  BiiievloaiMis  (Caas,),  Ambbigan  Mbboanber.  (Fig. 
33.)  Ad.  d*. — ^Whole  head  and  upper  neck  fi^ossy  greenish  black;  hindneck, 
secondaries,  lesser  wing-ooverts,  and  ends  of  greater  ones  white;  back  black, 
rump  and  tail  ashy  gray;  breast  and  belly  white,  delicately  tinged  with 
salmon.  Ad.  9  and  /m.— -Chin  and  upper  throat  white;  lower  throat  and 
entire  top  of  the  head  rufous-brown;  rest  of  uppeiparts  and  tail  ashy  gray; 
speculum*  white;  breast  and  belly  white.  L.  25*00;  w.,  10*50;  Tar.,  1*85; 
B.,  from  N.  1*60. 

Range. — N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  Alaska,  s.  Yukon,  Great  Slave  Lake, 
cen.  Keewatin,  s.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  oen.  Ore.,  s.  S.  D.,  s.  Minn.,  cen. 
Mich.,  Ohio  (formerly),  n.  N.  Y.,  Vt.,  N.  H.,  and  Maine,  and  in  mountains, 
s.  to  n.  Calif.,  cen.  Aris.,  n.  N.  Mez.,  and  Pa.  (formerly);  winters  from 
Aleutian  Islands,  B.  C,  Idaho,  n.  Colo.,  s.  Wise.,  s.  Ont.,  n.  New  En^ 
land,  and  N.  B.,  s.  to  n.  L.  Calif.,  n.  Mez.  (Chihuahua),  Tez.,  La.,  Fla., 
and  Bermuda. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.  13-May  26.  L.  I.,  uncommon  W.  V. 
Nov.  4-Dec.  30.  Ossiningt  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Jan.  1-Mch.  8.  Cam- 
bridge, rare  T.  V.  and  W.  V.  N.  Ohio.  W.  V.,  Nov.  1-May.  Glen  Ellyn. 
T.  v.,  spring  only.  May  7-12.  SE.  Minn.,  T.  V.,  Mch.  9,  casual  W.  R. 

Nest,  of  leaves,  grasses  and  moss,  lined  with  down,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or 
cliff.  EooSf  6-10,  creamy  buff,  2*65  x  1*75.  Dale,  Saginaw  Is.,  Mich.,  May 
2a 

''ThiB  bird  is  fond  of  plunging  beneath  rushing  currents  for  its  food, 
and  should  it  encounter  a  raft  of  floating  rubbii^,  or  an  ice-cake,  it 
will  readily  pass  underneath  it.  It  swims  so  deeply  as  to  afford  the 
giumer  but  a  small  mark,  and  dives  so  quickly  at  the  snap  or  flash  of 
his  gun  that  he  stands  but  a  small  chance  of  killing  it. 

^'On  being  surprised,  the  Goosander  may  rise  directly  out  of  the 
water,  but  more  commonly  pats  the  surface  with  his  feet  for  some 
yards  and  then  rises  to  windward.  A  whole  flock  thus  riong  from  some 
foaming  current  affords  a  spirited  scene.  Once  on  the  wing,  the  flight 
is  straight,  strong,  and  rapid'*  (Langille). 

1S9.  Mergus  serrator  (Linn.).  Rbi>-brba8TIId  Mbboansbr.  Ad.  d*. 
— ^Whole  head  and  throat  black,  more  greenish  above;  a  white  ring  around 
neck;  a  broad  cinnanum-mfotu  band  with  black  streaks  on  upper  breast  and 
sides  of  lower  neck;  lesser  wing-coverts,  tips  of  greater  ones,  secondaries, 
breast  and  belly  white;  rump  and  sides  finely  barred  with  black  and  white. 

*A  patch  in  the  wing  formed  fay  the  end  half  of  the  ■eeondaries,  which  in  Duoks 
are  generally  of  a  different  oolor  from  the  rest  of  the  winc-feathera. 
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Ad,  9  and  Im, — ^Top  and  back  of  head  grayish  brown  washed  with  cinnamon- 
rufous;  sides  of  head  and  throat  cinnamon-rufous,  paler  on  throat;  rest  of 
underparts  white;  back  and  taQ  ashy  gray;  speculum  white.  L.,  22*00; 
W.,  900;  Tar.,  170;  B.  from  N..  1*80. 

Remarks, — Adults  of  this  and  the  preceding  species  may  always  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  color  of  the  breast;  females  and  young,  by  the  differently 
colored  heads,  while  the  position  of  the  nostril  is  always  diagnostic. 

Range. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  in  N.  Am.,  from  Arctic 
coast  of  Alaska,  n.  Mackensie,  Cumberland  3ound,  and  Greenland  (lat.  73**) 
s.  to  s.  B.  C,  s.  Alberta,  s.  Minn.,  oen.  Wise,  n.  N.  Y.,  s.  Maine,  and  Sable 
Island;  winters  in  s.  Greenland,  the  Commander  Islands,  and  from  s.  British 
Columbia,  Utah,  Colo.,  s.  Wise,  s.  Ont.,  and  Maine,  s.  to  s.  L.  Calif.,  La., 
and  Fia.;  casual  in  Bermuda,  Cuba,  and  Hawaii. 

Washington,  uncommon  W.  V.  L.  I.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  25-May  2; 
Oct.  15-Dec.  26;  occasional  in  summer  (and  in  winter}.  Ossining,  conmion 
T.  v.,  Dec.-Apl.  30.  Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  m  late  fall.  N.  Ohio, 
tolerably  conmion  T.  V.,  Mch.  10-May  10;  Dec.  1-29.  BE.  Minn.,  T.  V., 
Apl.  I;ca8ual  W.  R. 

Nest,  of  leaves,  grasses,  mosses,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground  near 
water,  among  rocks  or  scrubby  bushes.  Ego*,  ^12,  creamy  buff,  2*56  X  1*76« 
Date,  Seal  Is.,  Magdalen  Islands,  June  24. 

"These  Mergansera  are  oftea  observed  to  hunt  in  company,  a  large 

flock  sometimes  advancing  with  wide  extended  front,  driving  the  fish 

before  them  and  diving  simultaneously,  so  that  whichever  way  thdr 

prey  may  dart  there  is  a  serrated  beak  and  capacious  gullet  ready  to 

receive  them''  (Eaton). 

1911.  TowNSBND,  C.  W.,  Auk,  XXVin,  341-^345  (courtship  and 
migration). 

Itl.  LopbodytM  ouenllatiai  {Linn.).  Hoodbd  Mkroansbr.  Ad.  <f>. 
— Front  put  of  huge  circular  crest  black;  remaining  part  white,  bordered  by 
black;  rest  of  head,  the  neck  and  back  black;  breast  and  belly  white;  sides 
cinnaraon-rufous,  finely  barred  with  black.  Ad.  9. — Up^r  throat  white; 
head,  neck  and  upper  hretust  grayish  brown,  more  or  less  tinged  with  cinna- 
mon, especially  on  the  small  crest;  lower  breast  and  belly  white;  sides 
grasdsh  brown;  back  fuscous.  Im.  d*. — Similar,  but  throat  blackish.  L«, 
17-50-  W.,  7-60;  Tar.,  110;  B.,  1-46. 

Range. — N.  Am.  Breeds  from  cen.  British  Columbia,  Great  Slave  Lake, 
oen.  Keewatin,  cen.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  s.  Ore.,  n.  N.  Mez.,  s.  La.» 
and  cen.  Fla.;  winters  from  s.  B.  C,  Utah,  Colo.,  Nebr.,  His.,  Ind.,  Pa. 
and  Mass.  s.  to  L.  CaiH,,  Mez.,  the  Gulf  States,  and  Cuba;  rare  in  ne. 
part  of  range;  recorded  from  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  and  from  Europe 
and  Bermuda. 

Washington,  uncommon  W.  V.,  Sept.  11-Apl.  8.  Long  Island,  common 
T.  V.  in  fall,  Nov.  5-Dec.  14;  rare  W.  V.  and  in  spring.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V., 
Mch.  Cambridge,  formerly  common  T.  V.,  Nov.  10-30.  N.  Ohio,  not  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Apl.  1-16;  Nov.  1-30.  Glen  Ellyn,  rare  T.  V.,  spring  only, 
Apl  8-June  5.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Mch.  24-Oct.  26. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  leaves,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  in  a  hollow  tree  or 
stump  near  water.  Eggs,  8-10,  bu£fy  white,  2' 10  x  1*75.  Date,  Saranao, 
Mich.,  Apl.  22. 

As  Ernest  Seton  has  pointed  out,  both  the  preceding  species  of 
Mergansers  frequent  chiefly  living'  or  running  water,  while  this  bird 
prefers  'dead'  waters,  or  quiet  ponds  and  lakes.  In  Florida  it  lives  in 
small  ponds  in  the  'hummocks,'  where  one  expects  to  find  Wood  Ducks, 
and  feeds  on  roots,  seeds,  etc.   It  visits  also  the  lakes  frequented  by 
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Black  Ducks,  Mallards,  and  other  AnaiintB.    The  male  is  a  striking 
bird  in  life,  and  can  not  be  mistaken  for  any  other  species. 

The  Smkw  (15/ .1  Merodlua  albettub),  an  Old  Worid  species,  has  been  once 
recorded  from  the  Hudson  Bay  region.  (Salvadori,  Cat.  B.  M.,  XXVII. 
468.) 

SvbfamUy  AnatiruB.    River  and  Pond  Ducks.   (Fig.  34a.) 

The  Ducks  of  this  subfamily  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a 
lobe  on  the  hind-toe.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  northern  breeding 
birds,  and  appear  on  our  waters  chiefly  as  migrants.  At  this  time,  they 
differ  but  little  in  habits,  and,  as  a  rule,  frequent  sluggish  streams,  shal- 
low ponds,  arms  of  bays,  and  marshes.  In  comparison  with  the  deep- 
water  Ftdigtdinaf  they  might  be  called  'dabblers*  or  *tip-ups,'  and 
any  one  who  has  seen  them  dabbling  along  the  shore,  or  with  upturned 
tail  and  head  immersed,  probing  the  bottom  in  shallow  water,  like  a 
flock  of  animated  tenpins,  will  recognize  the  appropriateness  of  these 
terms.  They  dive  but  little  and  when  under  water  are  said  to  use  both 
feet  and  wings.  They  feed  upon  mollusks,  crustaceans,  insects  and  their 
larvse,  the  seeds  and  roots  of  aquatic  plants.  The  'gutters'  on  the  sides 
of  the  bill  act  as  strainers,  and,  after  probing  the  bottom,  the  mere  act 
of  closing  the  bill  forces  out  the  mud  and  water  taken  in  with  the  food. 
As  a  rule,  they  feed  more  commonly  by  night  than  by  day.  They  do 
not  gather  in  such  large  flocks  as  the  Sea  Ducks,  and  in  our  waters  are 
generally  found  in  groups  of  less  than  fifty.  They  spring  from  the  water 
at  a  bound,  and  on  whistling  wing  are  soon  beyond  the  fowler's  reach. 
Their  highest  speed  is  variously  estimated,  for  different  species,  at 
from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  an  hour.  Doubtless 
the  first-named  distance  is  nearer  the  truth. 

All  our  AnalinXy  but  the  Wood  Duck,  nest  on  the  ground,  lining 
a  slight  hollow  with  grasses,  leaves,  moss  or  rootlets,  and  with  more  or 
less  down  from  the  breast  of  the  incubating  bird,  which  is  used  to  cover 
the  eggs,  doubtless  for  purposes  of  warmth,  as  well  as  concealment, 
during  the  absence  of  the  sitter.  The  nesting-site  is  usually  near  water, 
but  may  be  half  a  mile  or  more  from  the  shore,  and  is  sometimes  in 
grass  so  scanty  that  the  sitting  bird  may  be  plainly  seen,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  in  denser  vegetation  or  under  bushes. 

The  generally  greenish,  cream,  or  buff  eggs,  number  from  six  to 
fourteen  or  rarely  more,  and  hatch  within  a  surprisingly  short  time  of 
one  another.  Incubation  is  performed  by  the  female  alone.  She  sits 
close  and  springs  from  the  nest  at  one's  feet  in  a  most  disconcerting 
manner,  to  flutter  off  through  the  grass  or,  with  halting  flight,  make  for 
the  water,  there  to  alight  with  much  show  of  anxiety.  The  young  are  in 
the  highest  degree  prsecocial,  leaving  the  nest  almost  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  egg,  and  under  the  guidance  of  their  mother,  at  once  taking  to 
water.  Few  birds  show  more  concern  for  the  safety  of  their  offspring 
than  do  Wild  Ducks.    When  danger  threatens,  the  young,  evidently 
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acting  under  direction,  scatter  and  seek  cover  in  every  direction,  while 
the  female  gives  a  remarkable  and  courageous  exhibition  of  partial 
helplc 


KBT    TO    THB    SPECIES 

I.  Wing  under  8-50. 
ck  Leaser  -wing-Goverts  gray. 

139.   GaEEN-WINQBD  TeAIm      138.   EUBOPEAN  TSAL. 

6.  Lesser  wing-coverts  blue. 
b^.  Cheeks  slate-oolor,  a  broad  white  mark  near  the  front  of  the  face. 

140.  Blub-winobd  Teal  (d*  ad.). 
6*.  Cheeks  and  underparts  chestnut-rufoue. 

141.  CiNNAiiON  Teal  (d*  ad.), 
c*.  Cheeks  finely  streaked  with  blackish. 

(^.  Underparts  whitish,  sometimes  washed  with  brownish,  streaked  or 

spotted  with  blackish 140.  Blue-winged  Teal  9. 

c*.  Underparts  heavily  washed  with  chestnut-rufous  and  mottled 

with  black 141.  Cinnamon  Teal  9. 

II.  Wing  over  S'SO. 

A.  Belly  white  or  grayish  white,  not  conspicuously  streaked  or  spotted. 

a.  Whole  head  shining  dark  gjecn 132.  Mallard  (d*  ad.). 

h.  Center  of  head  white  or  whitish,  a  large  streak  behind  the  eye. 

137.  Baldpate  ((f  ad.). 

c.  Throat  white,  crown  green  or  grajrish  green,  tips  of  primaries  greenish. 

144.  Wood  Duck. 

d.  Throat  blackish,  center  of  crown  buify,  rest  of  head  rufous. 

136.  Widgeon  (d*  ad.). 
6.  Throat  and  sides  of  head  olive-brown,  darker  on  the  crown. 

143.  Pintail  (9  ad.). 
/.  Throat,  crown  and  sides  of  head  more  or  less  finely  streaked  with 
blackish. 
p.  Wing-coverts  with  more  or  less  chestnut  ....  135.  Gadwall. 
y*.  No  chestnut  in  wing-coverts. 

(/*.  Axillars*  and  sides  barred  with  black.  .  .  .  •  .  143.  Pintail  9. 
(7*.  Azillars  white  or  speckled  with  black,  sides  plain  brownish. 

137.  Baldpate  9. 
g*.  Ajdilars  white,  sides  thickly  spotted  or  barred  with  black. 

135.  Gadwall  9. 

B,  Underparts  conspicuously  mottled,  spotted,  or  streaked,  or  feathers 

margined  with  chestnut-rufous — or  belly  chestnut, 
a.  With  white  conspicuous  in  wing-coverts. 

a}.  Lesser  wing-coverts  ashy  blue 142.  Shoveller. 

b^.  Lesser  wing-coverts  brownish  gray,  bordered  with  white  or  tipped 
with  black. 
6*.  Speculumf  purple  .   ..............  132.  Mallabd  9. 

&*.  Speculum  gray  and  white 135.  Gadwall  9. 

6.  No  conspicuous  white  in  wing-coverts. 
6*.  Throat  fulvous  or  buffy,  without  streaks.  .  .  134.  Florida  Duck. 
6*.  Throat  finely  streaked  with  black 133.  Black  Duck. 

1S9*  Anas  platyrhynohos  lAnn.  Mallard.  (Fig.  34a.)  Ad.  d*. — 
Whole  head  and  throat  glossy  greenish  or  bluish  black ;  a  white  ring  around 
the  neck;  breast  rich  chestnut;  belly  grayish  white,  finely  marked  with  wavy 
black  lines;  under  tail-coverts  black;  upper  hack  dark  grasrish  brown;  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  black;  four  middle  tail  feathers  recurved;  speculum 
rich  purple,  bordered  at  the  base  and  tip  by  narrow  bands  of  black  and  white. 
Ad.  9. — Top  and  sides  of  head  streaked  with  fuscous  and  buffy;  back  fuscous, 
the  feathers  with  internal  rings  or  loops  and  sometimes  borders  of  pale  ochra- 

*See  Fig.  82.  fA  colored  patch  in  the  wing. 
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ceous  buffy :  speculum  as  in  the  preoedinc;  breast  and  belly  ochraoeous  bufFy, 
mottled  with  dusky  grayish  brown.  L..  28*00;  W.,  ll'OO^ar.,  1*75;  B.,  2*25. 

Range. — N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  Am.  breeds  from  Pribilof  Islands,  nw. 
Alaska,  n.  Mackensie,  oen.  Keewatio,  and  Greenland  s.  to  L.  Calif.,  s.  N. 
Mex.,  8.  Kans.,  cen.  Mo.,  s.  Ind.,  and  Md.  (rarely);  winters  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  oen.  Alaska,  oen.  Mont.,  Wyo.,  Nebr.,  s.  Wise.,  n.  Ind.,  Ohio,  Md.. 
and  N.  S.  (rarely)  s.  to  Mex.,  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  Panama;  casual 
in  Bermuda  and  Hawaii. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Aug.  28-Mch.  19.  Long  Island,  uncommon 
T.  v.,  Oct.  3-Dec.  24;  Mch..  Apl.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.,  Mch.  Cam- 
bridge,  rare  but  regular  in  fall.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  1- 
May  15;  Oct.  1-Dec.  1.  Glen  Ellyn,  regular  but  uncommon  T.  V.,  Mch.  10- 
Apl.  7;  Sept.  13>Nov.  23.  SE.  Minn.,  8.  R..  casual  W.  R.,  Mch.  4-Dec.  11. 

Ne9t,  on  the  ground,  usually  near  water  and  amoni^  high  grass  or  reeds. 
Eoo$,  6-13,  light  greenish  buff  to  light  grayish  buff,  with  very  little  luster, 
2-27  X  1'61.  (Bent.)  DaU,  Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  May  11. 

The  loud,  resonant  quacking  of  the  female  Mallard  and  much  lower, 
leas  clearly  enunciated  qtutck  of  the  drake  are  familiar  sounds, 
though  the  loud  notes  are  usually  attributed  to  the  male.  When  flsring, 
the  white  under  wing-coverts  are  sometimes  conspicuous  when  the 
birds  are  too  far  away  to  distinguish  the  green  head  of  the  male.  In 
Minnesota  the  Mallard  is  considered  the  wildest  of  wild  Ducks. 

ISt.  Anas  rabftp«s  Brtwti.  Black  Duok.  Ada. — Top  of  head  rich 
fuscous,  slightly  streaked  with  pale  buffy;  sides  of  the  head  and  throat  pale 
buffv,  thickly  streakmi  with  blackish;  rest  of  underparts  fuscous-brown,  the 
feathers  all  bordered  by  ochraceous-buff ;  back  slighUy  darker  and  narrowly 
margined  with  buffy;  speculum  rich  purple,  bordered  by  black,  and,  at  the 
end  only,  narrowly  by  white.   L.,  22*00;  W.,  11*00;  Tar.,  1*76;  B.,  2*20. 

Remarks. — ^Always  to  be  distinguished  from  the  female  Mallard  by  its 
darker  colors  and  smaller  amount  of  white  in  the  wing. 

According  to  William  Brewster  {Auk,  1002,  184)  the  Black  Duck  is 
represented  bv  two  forms,  the  status  of  which,  however,  is  considered 
doubtful  by  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Nomenclature.  Should  they  be 
recognised,  they  will  stand  as  Anaa  wbrivn  rubripea,  the  Red-legged 
Black  Duck,  and  Anaa  rvhripea  truHa,  which,  for  sake  of  distinction,  may 
be  called  the  Brown-legged  Black  Duck.  A.  r.  rubripea  is  the  larger  of 
the  two  ((f  W.,  10*09;  Tar.,  1*68;  B.,  213;  9  W.,  10*47;  Tar.,  1*60;  B., 
2*03.  as  compared  with  the  following  measurements  for  A.r,  triatU:  d"  W., 
10*52;  Tar.,  1*65;  B.,  2*05;  9.  W.,  10*14:  Tar.,  1*61;  B.,  1*03)  and  has  the 
sides  of  the  head  ana  the  neck,  chin,  and  tlvost  more  heavily  streaked  than 
in  triatia  in  which  the  throat  and  chm  are  said  to  be  unstreaked.  In  life  the 
tarsi  and  toes  are  brisht  red,  the  bill  yellow;  while  triatia  has  the  tarsi  and 
toes  brownish,  the  bul  olivaceous.  The  difference  in  the  colors  of  the  feet, 
while  not  ai>parent  in  museum  specimens,  form  a  readily  observable  field 
mark.  The  limits  of  the  breeding  ranges  of  these  supposed  forms  have  not 
been  determined,  but  mbripea  appears  to  be  the  more  northern,  not  being 
known  to  breed  south  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  During  the  migration 
and  in  winter  both  red4egged  and  brown-legged  birds  may  be  f  oundf  in  the 
same  flock.  (See  also  Brewster,  Auib,  1900,  175-179;  1910,  323-333,  and 
Dwight,  Ibid,   1909,  422-426.) 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  oen.  Keewatin  and  n.  Ungava  s.  to 
n.  Wise,  n.  Ind.,  and  s.  Md.;  winters  from  N.  S.  s.  to  s.  La.,  and  Colo.; 
w.  in  migration  to  Nebr.  and  cen.  Kans.;  casual  in  Bermuda;  accidental  in 
Jamaica. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.  Au^.  1-Mch.  17.  Long  Island,  abundant 
W.  v.,  Sept.-Ma^;  a  few  breed.  Ossining,  tolerably  oonmion  S.  R.,  Mch.  6- 
Nov.  13.  Cambndge,  very  common  T.  V.,  and  W,  V,;  a  few  breed.  N.  Ohio, 
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tolerably  common,  Moh.  1-May  1;  Sept.  1-Nov.  30.  SE.  Minn.,  uncom- 
mon T.  V. 

Nestj  on  the  ground  in  graas  or  brush,  often  far  from  water.  Eqg9,  6-12, 
pale  greenish  or  bluish  white,  or  creamy  buff,  2*43  x  1'75.  Dote,  Montauk 
Point,  L.  I.,  Apl.  5;  Cambridge,  Apl.  19;  St.  Croix  River,  Maine,  Apl.  30. 

Though  not  literally  a  black  Duck,  this  bird  appears  so  much  darker 
in  life  than  the  female  of  its  near  relative  Mallard,  that  it  is  sometimes 
known  as  Black  Mallard.  Its  loud,  resonant  quack  resembles  that  of 
the  Mallard.  It  is  more  common  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  than 
inland,  and  when  molested  will  sometimes  pass  the  day  at  sea  returning 
at  ni^t  to  feed  in  the  ponds  and  marshes.  It  has  won  a  deserved 
reputation  for  wariness. 

The  gullet  and  giszard  oi  a  Black  Duck  shot  by  E.  H.  Eaton  were 
found  by  him  to  contain  23,704  weed  seeds.  ("Birds  of  New  York.") 

1893.  Allbn,  C.  S.,  Auk,  X,  63-59  (nesting). 

It4.  Anas  fnlvlgiila  Ridgw,  FLoamA  Duck.  Adt. — T<^  of  head 
streaked  with  black  and  buffyj  sides  of  head  and  entire  throat  buffy,  wiJ^ioui 
streaks;  rest  of  undeiparts  nch  buffy  ochraceous,  widely  streaked  with 
black;  back  black,  the  feathers  broadly  marnned  and  sometimes  inter- 
nally striped  with  ochraceous-buff;  speculum  zicn  purple  bordered  by  black; 
biU  olive-yellow,  its  nail  black.   L.,  20'00;  W.,  10'50;  Tar.,  1*65;  B.,  2*05. 

Remarks, — Easily  distinguished  from  A.  rvhripes  by  the  absence  of 
streaks  on  the  throat. 

Range, — Fla.  and  Gulf  coast  to  Miss. 

Egge,  8-10,  pale  dull  buff  or  pale  grayish  buff,  2*16  x  1*61  (Bidgw.). 

Dote,  Caloosahatchie  River,  Fla.,  Apl.  16. 

This  southern  representative  of  the  Black  Duck  is  permanently 
resident  in  Florida,  where  it  has  apparently  decreased  in  numbers  in 
recent  years.  It  resembles  the  Black  Duck  in  voice  and  feeding  habits, 
but  I  have  never  known  it  to  go  «it  to  sea. 

• 

ISI.  Ohavlalaflmiis  stv«p«rafl  {Linn.).  Gadwall.  Ad,  cf. — Top  of 
head  streaked  with  rufous-brown  and  black;  sides  of  head  and  neck  pale 
buffy,  thickly  streaked  or  spotted  with  black;  breast  and  neck  all  around 
black,  each  feather  with  a  border  and  an  internal  ring  of  white,  giving  the 
plumage  a  beautifully  scaled  appearance;  belly  white  or  grayish;  rump, 
upper  and  under  tail-coverts  black;  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut.  Ad,  9. — 
Head  and  throat  as  in  male;  back  fuscous  margined  with  buffy;  breast  and 
sides  ochraceous  buffy,  thickly  spotted  with  blackish;  belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  white,  more  or  less  thickly  spotted  with  blackish;  little  or  no 
chestnut  on  wing-coverts;  speculum  ashy  gray  and  white;  axillars  and  under 
wing-coverts  pure  white.  L..  19*60;  W..  10*40;  Tar.,  1*66;  B.,  1*70. 

Range, — Nearly  cosmopolitan.  In  N.  Am.  breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  cen. 
Alberta,  and  cen.  Keewatin  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  s.  Colo.,  n.  Nebr.,  and  s.  Wise; 
winters  from  s.  B.  C,  Aiis.,  Ark.,  s.  lU.,  and  N.  C.  s.  to  s.  L.  Calif.,  cen. 
Mez.  (Jalisco),  and  Fla.;  accidental  in  Bermuda,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica;  rare 
in  migration  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  Middle  and  New  England  States 
n.  to  N.  F. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Aug.  24-Apl.  L.  I.,  rare  T.  V.  N.  Ohio, 
occasional  T.  V.    SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  v.,    uncommon  8.  R.,  Apl.  3. 

Nestt  on  the  ground,  near  water,  in  short  prairie  grass  or  concealed 
beneath  rose  bushes.  Egge,  8-12,  pale  buff  or  buffy  white,  2*09  x  1*67 
(Ridgw.).  Doto,  N.  D.,  June  7. 
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The  Gadwall  is  common  in  the  interior  but  rare  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast,  except  in  Florida.  Its  voice  is  a  quack  higher  and  with  less  volume 
than  that  of  the  Mallard.  It  is  a  surprising  sight  to  see  these  birds  in 
courtship  flight,  when  the  male  pursues  the  female  often  high  in  the 
air  and  for  some  time,  on  a  course  as  erratic  as  that  of  a  Bam  Swallow. 

ISC.  BCareoa  penelope  (Linn.).  European  Widoeon.  Ad.  c^. — 
Crown  creamy  buff;  throat  blackish,  rest  of  head  and  neck  rufous-brown* 
upper  breast  vinaceous,  lower  breast  and  belly  white;  sides  and  back  finely 
marked  with  wavy  black  and  white  lines.  Ad.  9. — Head  and  throat  deep 
ochraceous-buff,  finely  streaked  and  barred  with  black,  darker  above; 
upper  breast  and  sides  much  the  same  color,  but  without  black  markin(B:s; 
lower  breast  and  belly  white;  back  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  with  small 
ochraceous  buffy  bars;  tertials  fuscous,  bordered  by  deep  ockraceous  huffy; 
greater  wing-ooverts  brovmish  gray,  usually  whiter  on  the  outer  webs  and 
tipped  with  black.   W.,  1050;  B.,  1-40. 

Remarks. — The  females  of  the  European  and  American  Widfi^eons  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  one  another.  Their  distinguishing  characters  are 
mainly  in  the  color  of  the  head  and  throat,  which  arc  browner  in  the  European 
species,  and  in  the  color  of  the  greater  wing-coverts,  which  are  whiter  in  the 
American  bird. 

Range. — N.  part  of  the  E.  Hemisphere.  Occurs  in  N.  Y.,  N.  S.,  N.  F., 
and  Greenland  s.  to  Nebr.,  Mo..  Ind.,  Ohio,  N.  C,  and  Fla.,  and  in  Alaska* 
B.  C,  and  Calif. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  two  records.    Long  Island,  rare  T.  V. 

E009,  5-S,  huffy  white,  2  23  x  1*53.    Date,  Iceland,  June  2. 

The  Euroi>ean  Widgeon  is  of  rare  but  regular  occurrence  in  Eastern 
North  America.  "The  call-note  of  the  male  is  a  shrill,  whistling  whSe- 
yaHf  whence  the  local  names  'Whew  Duck*  and  'Whewer';  but  the  female 
utters  a  low  purr-ing  growl.  Both  sexes,  however,  rise  in  silence." 
(Saunders.) 

1S7.  BCareoa  amerloaaa  (Gmel.).  Baldpate.  Ad.  ^. — Middle  of 
crown  white  or  buflFy;  sides  of  crown,  from  eye  to  nape,  glossy  green,  more 
or  less  sprinkled  with  black;  lores,  checks  and  throat  huffy,  finely  barred  witn 
black:  upper  breast  and  sides  vinaceous,  the  latter  more  or  less  finely  barred 
with  wavy  black  lines;  lower  breast  and  belly  white;  back  grayish  brown, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  vinaceous  and  finely  barred  with  black.  Ad.  9 . — 
Head  and  throat  white  or  pale,  creamy  buff,  finely  streaked  and  barred  with 
black,  darker  above;  upper  breast  and  sides  pale  vinaceous  washed  with 
grayish;  lower  breast  and  belly  white;  back  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  with 
small  creamy  buff  bars;  tertials  fuscous,  bordered  with  whitish  or  creamy 
buff;  greater  wing-coverts  brownish  gray,  their  outer  webs  mostly  or  entirely 
white,  their  ends  black,  sometimes  tipped  with  white.  L.,  19*00;  W.,  10*50; 
Tar.,  1*60;  B.,  1*40. 

Range. — N.  Am.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  n.  Mackenzie,  and  cen.  Kee- 
watin  8.  to  Ore.,  Nev.,  Utah,  Colo.,  Kans.,  s.  Wise,  and  n.  Ind.;  winters 
from  s.  B.  C,  Ariz.,  s.  Ills.,  Md.,  and  Del.  (casually  Mass.,  and  R.  I.),  s.  tos. 
L.  Calif.,  the  West  Indies,  and  Costa  Rica;  rare  in  migration  to  n.  Ont.,  n. 
Que.,  and  N.  F.;  accidental  in  Hawaii,  Bermuda,  and  Europe. 

Washington,  common  W.  R.,  Oct.-Apl.  Long  Island,  T.  V.,  common,  Oct. 
10-Feb. ;  less  common  Mch.  8-Apl.  16 ;  a  few  winter.  Ossining,  common  T.  V., 
Mch.  11-Apl.  12;  Oct.  4-28.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.  in  fall.  N.  Ohio,  not  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Mch.  10-Apl.  25.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  17-Oct.  20. 

Nest,  on  the  ground  near  water,  sometimes  exposed,  usually  concealed 
in  nasfl,  weeds  or  bushes.  Eggs,  7-12,  buffy  white,  206  x  1'50.  Date, 
N.  D.,  May  31. 
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N.  S.  Gobs  writes  that,  as  a  rule,  'V^dgeons  are  ''not  shy,  and  their  note, 
a  sort  of  wheWf  whew,  whew,  uttered  while  feeding  and  swimming,  enables 
the  hunter  to  locate  them  in  the  thickest  growth  of  water  plants;  and 
when  in  the  air  the  whistling  noise  made  by  their  wings  heralds  their 
approach."  They  are  fond  of  wild  celery,  which  they  procure  by  robbing 
the  Canvasback  and  other  diving  Ducks,  ''snatching  their  catch  from 
their  bills  the  moment  their  heads  appear  above  the  water."  "The 
female  utters  a  loud  cry  like  the  syllables  kaow,  kaow"  (Eaton.) 

The  EuROPBAN  Tbal  (1S8.  NMon  crecca)  is  of  casual  occurrence  in 
Eastern  North  America.  The  adult  male  resembles  that  of  N.  oarolinenset 
but  the  white  bar  in  front  of  the  wing  is  lacking,  and  the  inner  scapulars  are 
creamy  buff,  with  a  sharply  defined  black  mark  on  their  outez^webs.  The 
female  can  not  be  distinguished  from  that  of  iV.  caroUnenae. 

1S9.  Nettlon  <mT<iltTiens4i  (Omel,).  GBSEN-wmoBn  Txal.  Ad.  <f. — 
Chin  black,  sides  of  head  from  eye  to  nape  shining  green,  rest  of  head  and 
neck  rufous-chestnut;  breast  washed  with  vinaceous  and  spotted  with 
black;  belly  white;  sides  finely  marked  with  wavy  black  and  white  lines; 
middle  under  tail-coverts  black,  lateral  ones  creamy  buff;  upper  back  like 
sides,  lower  back  grayish  fuscous;  a  while  bar  in  front  of  the  bend  of  the 
wing;  wing-coverts  brownish  gray,  tipped  with  ochraceous  buffy.  Ad,  9. — 
Top  of  head  brownish  fusoousj  margined  with  cinnamon;  throat  and  sides 
of  neck  white,  finely  spotted  with  black;  breast  and  sides  washed  with  cin- 
namon and  spotted  or  barred  with  black;  belly  and  under  tail- 
coverts  white,  sometimes  spotted  with  black;  back  fuscous,  the  feathers 
with  crescent-shaped  marks  of  ochraceous  buffy,  and  bordered  with  grayish: 
wings  as  in  the  male.  L.,  14*50;  W.,  700;  Tar.,  110;  B.,  1*35. 

Range, — N.  Am.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  n.  Mackenzie,  oen.  Keewatin, 
n.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  cen.  CaUf.,  n.  N.  Mex.,  n.  Nebr.,  n.  His.,  s.  Ont., 
Que.,  and  N.  B. ;  winters  from  Alaska,  B.  C,  Nev.,  s.  Nebr.,  n.  Ind.,  w.  N. 
Y.,  and  R.  I.  (casual^  N.  S.)  s.  to  s.  L.  Calif.,  the  West  Indies,  and  Hon- 
duras; accidental  in  Hawaii,  Bermuda,  Greenland,  and  Great  Britain. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.-Apl.  Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V. 
and  W.  v.,  Oct.-Apl.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  ApL;  Sept.  11-Oct.  28. 
Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Sept.-Dec.  N.  Ohio,  occasional  T.  V. 
Glen  Ellyn,  quite  regular  T.  V.,  Moh.  10-Apl.  14;  Sept.  25-Oct.  19.  SE.  Minn., 
common  T.  V.,  Mch.  11. 

Ne^j  on  the  ground  near  water.  Eggst  6-12,  buffy  white  or  creamy  buff, 
:-80  X  1-26.  DaU,  N.  D.,  May  20. 

"The  Green-wing  is  a  noisier  bird  than  the  Blue-winged  Teal,  the 
male  uttering  a  short,  mellow  whistle  and  the  duck  a  quack  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Black  Duck,  but  small,  high-pitched  and  often  repeated." 
(Eaton.) 

140.  Quesqvediila  dlsoors  {Linn,),  BLTTs-wiNosn  Tbal.  Ad,  (f. — 
Crown  fuscous,  chin  and  sides  of  base  of  bill  black;  a  broad  white  band 
across  front  of  head,  its  hinder  margin  bordered  by  black;  rest  of  head  and 
throat  dark  ashy  with  purplish  reflections;  breast  and  belly  cinnamon-rufous, 
thickly  spotted  with  black;  back  fuscous,  the  feathers  with  crescents  of 
ochraceous-buff;  les8er  and  median  tpina-eoverta  grayish  blue,  end  half  of 
greater  ones  white;  speculum  green.  Ad,  9.— Crown  fuscous,  lightly  mar- 
gined with  grayish;  sides  of  the  head  and  the  neck  whitish,  finely^  spotted 
with  blackish,  except  on  the  throat;  breast  and  belly  with  less  cinnamon 
wash  than  in  the  preceding;  back  and  wings  quite  siniilar  to  the  preceding, 
bat  ochraceous  bars  sometimes  wanting,  speculum  darker  and  greater 
coverts  with  less  white.  L.,  1600;  W.,  7'25;  Tar.,  1*20;  B.,  1*60. 

15 
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Range. — W.  Hemirohere.  Breeds  from  oen.  B.  C,  Great  Slave  Lako. 
een.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  oen.  Ore.,  n.  Nev.,  n.  N.  M.,  oen.  Mo.»  •. 
Ind.,  n.  Ohio.,  w.  N.  Y.  (occaaionaUy  R.  I.),  and  Maine;  winters  from  rw 
B.  C.  Aril.,  8.  Ills.,  Md.,  and  Del.  s.  to  the  West  Indies  and  S.  A.  as  far  aa 
Brasil  and  Chile;  accidental  in  Bermuda  and  Europe. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Aug.  IS-Juns  2.  Long  Island  uncommon 
T.  v.,  Mch.  24-Apl.  21;  Aug.  28-Oct.  25.  Oasining,  common  T.  V.  in  fall, 
Sept.  24-Oct.  17.  Cambridge,  rare  in  spring;  very  common  (at  least  formerly) 
Aug.-Oct.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  T.  V.  Apl.  20-Mur  4.  Glen  Ellyn,  not 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  2-Oct.  8.  SE.  Minn.,  common  8.  R.,  Mch.  29. 

Netlt  on  ground,  well  concealed  in  grass,  near  water.  EffQs,  6-12,  buffy 
white  or  creamy  buff,  1*86  x  1*30.   DaU,  SE.  Minn.,  May  10. 

The  Blue-winged  Teal  la  one  of  the  swiftest  of  our  Ducks.  The 
white  faoe-manc  of  the  male  can  be  discerned  at  some  distance,  and,  in 
connection  with  the  bird's  small  size,  is  a  good  field-mark.  ''The  Blue 
Wing's  note  is  a  whistling  *peep*  repeated  five  or  six  times,  but  is  seldom 
heard.  The  duck  quacks  less  plainly  and  in  a  hoarser  voice  than  the 
Green-wing"   (Eaton). 

The  Cinnamon  Tbal  (/^/.  Qtterquedula  cyanoptera)^  a  species  of  western 
North  America,  sometimes  occurs  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been 
recorded  from  Illinois  and  Florida.  The  male  has  the  underparts  deep 
cinnamon;  the  female  closely  resembles  the  same  sex  of  our  Q.  diacors. 

The  RuDDT  SHSLDRAJn  {14^-1  Caaarca  ferruginea),  an  Old  World  species* 
is  of  casual  occurrence  in  Greenland.    (See  Allen,  Auk,  1896,  243.) 

14S.  Spatula  ciyi;t>ta  (Linn.).  Shovxlleb.  Ad.  <f. — Head  and 
neck  fuscous,  glossed  with  bluish  green;  back  and  a  broken  line  down  back 
of  lower  neck  fuscous;  rest  of  lower  neck  and  breast  white;  lower  breast  and 
belly  rufous-chestnut;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  dark  greenish;  lessei 
wing-coverts  gn^nsh  blue,  greater  ones  brownish  gray  tipped  with  white: 
speculum  green.  Ad.9. — ^Throat  buffy  white;  head  and  neck  streaked  witL 
bu£^  and  uack;  rest  of  underparts  more  or  less  washed  with  buffy  ochra- 
oeous,  everywhere  indistinctly  spotted  with  fuscous  except  on  middle  of 
belly;  back  fuscous,  the  feathers  with  margins  and  internal  crescents  of 
whitish  and  buffy;  wing-coverts  and  speculum  much  as  in  (f .  Im. — The  im. 
<f  is  intermediate  between  the  ad.  d*  and  9;  the  im.  9  resemble  the  ad.  9f 
but  the  wing-coverts  are  slaty  gray,  the  speculum  with  little  or  no  green. 
L.,  20-00;  W.,  9-50;  B.,  2'50;  greatest  width  of  B.,  1'20. 

Range. — N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  A.^  breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  nw. 
Mackensie,  and  s.  Keewatin  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  cen.  N.  M.,  n.  Tex.,  n.  Mo., 
and  n.  Ind.;  winters  from  s.  B.  C,  Aris.,  N.  M.,  s.  Mo.,  s.  Bis.,  Md.,  and 
Del.  s.  to  the  W.  Indies,  Colombia  and  Hawaii;  in  migration  occasional  in 
Bermuda,  and  n.  to  N.  S.,  and  N.  F. 

Washington,  not  uncommon  W.  V.  Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.  2&- 
Nov.  29.  Ossining,  A.  V.  Oct.  Cambridge,  one  record.  N.  Ohio,  not  common 
T,  v.,  Mch.  12-Apl.  6;  Sept.  20-Nov.  1.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  common  T.  V., 
fall  records  only,  Oct.  11-Nov.  8.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  uncommon 
S.  R.,  Mch.  30. 

Nettt  on  the  ground,  well  concealed  in  grass,  sometimes  near  to,  some- 
times far  from  water.  Bgge,  Ckll,  pale  olive-buff  or  pale  nreenish  gray 
similar  to  a  Mallard's  or  Kntail's  but  smaller,  2'03  x  1'42  (Bent).  Date. 
Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  May  9. 

The  Shoveller,  like  most  of  the  members  of  this  subfamily,  is  more 
common  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  on  the  coast.  It  is  generally  a 
silent  bird,  but  its  note  in  the  breeding  season  is  said  to  be  took,  took.  It 
feeds  largely  by  tipping  in  shallow  water. 
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14S.  DaJUft  acute  (Lirm,).  Pintail.  Ad.  <f. — ^Head  and  throat  olive- 
brown;  back  of  neck  blackish,  bordered  by  white  stripes,  which  pass  to 
breast;  breast  and  belly  white;  the  abdomen  faintly  and  sides  strongly 
marked  with  wavy  lines  of  black  and  white;  back  somewhat  darker  than 
sides;  scapulars  black,  bordered  or  streaked  with  buffy  white;  wing-coverts 
brownish  gray,  greater  ones  tipped  with  rufous;  speculum  green;  central 
tail-feathers  tossed  with  green  and  much  elongated.  Ad,  9. — ^Throat  white 
or  whitish,  crown  and  sides  of  head  streaked  with  blackish  and  buffy  ochra- 
ceous,  darker  above;  breast  washed  with  buffy  ochraceous  and  spotted  with 
blackish;  belly  white;  abdomen  more  or  less  indistinctly  mottled  with 
blackish;  sides  with  bars  and  lengthened  black  and  white  crescents;  under 
wing-coverts  fuacoua^  bordered  vfith  whUiek;  azillars  barred  or  tnoUled  idWi 
black;  back  fuscous,  the  feathers  with  borders,  bars,  or  crescents  of  white  or 
buffy;  speculum  grayish  brown  bordered  with  white,  /m. — ^The  im  d*  is 
variously  intermemate  between  the  ad.  d*  and  9 ;  the  im.  9  resembles  the  ad. 
9,  but  the  underparts  are  more  heavily  streaked  or  spotted.  L.,  d*,  28'00, 
9,  22-00;  W.,  10-00;  T.,  <f,  7-60.  9,  3-60;  B..  2-00. 

Remarks, — ^The  female  of  this  species  is  a  rather  obscure-looking  bird, 
but  may  always  be  known  by  its  broad,  sharply  pointed  central  tail-leathers 
and  dusky  under  wing-coverts. 

Range. — N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  Am.  breeds  on  the  Arctic  coast  from 
Alaska  to  Keewatin  and  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  s.  Colo.,  n.  Nebr.,  n.  Iowa,  and  n.  Ills. ; 
winters  from  s.  B.  C,  Nev.,  Aris.,  s.  Mo.,  s.  Wise.,  s.  Ohio,  Pa.  (rarely)^  and 
Del.,  8.  to  Porto  Rico  and  Panama,  and  in  Hawaii;  in  migration  occasional 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  n.  Ungava,  Greenland,  and  N.  F.,  and  in  Bermuda. 

Washington,  W.  V.,  Sept.  13-Apl.  1.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V., 
Sept.  15-Apl.  16;  a  few  winter  (Dutcher).  Ossining,  common  T.  V., 
Mch.  15-Apl.  10;  Sept.  26-Dec.  4.  Cambridge,  rather  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.; 
Oct.-Dec.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  1-Apl.  7;  Sept.  20-Dec.  1.  Glen 
Ellyn,  irregular,  Mch.  1&-Apl.  17.    SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  3. 

Neet,  on  the  ground,  often  but  little  concealed,  sometimes  near  to,  at 
others  far  from  water.  Egga,  8-10,  pale  olive-green  or  olive-buff,  2'20  x  1'60. 
DcUe,  Minor  Co.,  S.  D,  Niay  7. 

■  'Its  note  is  seldom  heard  by  day,  but  while  ooming  into  the  feeding- 
grounds  at  night  with  the  Widgeons,  Black  Ducks  and  Mallards,  the 
hoarse,  muffled  quack  of  the  duck  and  the  mellow  whistle  of  the  drake 
are  h^urd  mingled  with  the  whistling  of  the  Widgeon  and  the  loud 
calls  of  the  Black  Duck.  In  the  springtime  the  drake  often  gives  utter- 
ance to  low,  soft  notes  which  seem  to  flow  from  deep  down  in  the  throat, 
especially  while  performing  curious  courting  antics  in  the  presence  of 
the  ducks."  (Eaton.)  The  Pintail's  long,  slender  neck,  and  in  the  male 
the  long  tail-feathers,  are  good  field-marks. 

144.  Alz  sponsa  (Linn.).  Wood  Duck.  Ad.  d*. — A  line  from  bill  over 
eye,  a  similar  line  at  base  of  side  of  crest,  and  some  of  elongated  crest- 
feathers  white;  throat,  a  band  from  it  up  side  of  head,  and  a  wider  one  to 
nape,  white;  rest  of  cheeks  and  crown  green  with  purplish  reflections;  a 
wmte  band  in  front  of  wings;  breast  and  a  spot  at  either  side  of  the  base  of 
the  tail  purplish  chestnut,  the  former  spotted  with  white;  belly  white; 
sides  buffy  ochraceous,  finely  barred  with  black,  longer  flank  feathers  tipped 
with  wider  bars  of  black  and  white;  back  greenish  brown;  scapulars  blacker; 
speculimi  steel-blue;  primaries  tipped  with  greenish  blue. — Ad.  9. — Throat 
and  a  stripe  from  the  eye  backward  white;  crown  purplish  brown;  sides  of 
the  head  ashy  brown;  breast  and  sides  ^yish  brown  streaked  with  buffy; 
belly  white;  back  olive-brown  glossed  with  greenish;  inner  primaries  tipped 
with  greenish  blue.  Jm.— The  im.  <f  resembles  the  9.  L.,  18'60;  W.,  9*00; 
Tar.,  1*35;  B.,  1*30. 
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Ranoe. — Temperate  N.  A.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  cen.  Sask.,  n.  Ont., 
N.  B.  and  N.  S.  s.  to  cen.  Calif.,  8.  Tex.,  Fla.  and  Cuba;  winters  chiefly 
in  TJ.  8.,  from  s.  B.  C,  Kans.,  Ills.,  Ind.,  Pa.,  and  N.  J.,  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mex.;  accidental  in  Bermuda,  Mex.,  Jamaica,  and  Europe. 

Washington,  unoonunon  P.  R.  Long  Island,  rare  S.  R.,  May  2-Nov. 
27.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  S.  R.  Cambridge,  not  common  T.  V., 
Apl.  1-30;  Sept.  15-Oot.  20.  N.  Ohio,  rare  8.  R..  Mch.  20-Oct.  15.  Glen 
Ellyn,  rare,  May  records  only.  8E.  Minn.,  imcommon  8.  R.,  Mch.  17- 
Oct.  23. 

Nesl,  of  grasses,  leaves,  twigs,  down,  etc.,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  stump. 
Eag8,  8-14,  pale  buffy  white,  2*06  x  1'50.  Date,  Chester  Co.,  S.  C,  Mch.  10; 
Black  Hawk  Co.,  Iowa,  May  4. 

Woodland  ponds  and  forest-bordered  streams  make  a  proper  setting 
for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  these  richly  attired  birds.  I  know  of  no 
sight  in  the  bird  world  which  so  fully  satisfies  the  eye  as  to  see  them 
in  the  imconscious  enjoyment  of  their  secluded  homes.  Alarm  them,  and 
with  a  frightened,  pUdntive  whistle,  "oo-eekj**  they  spring  from  the 
water  and  make  off  through  the  woods.  At  other  times  they  will  swim 
ahead  of  one's  canoe,  and,  rounding  a  bend  in  the  stream^  go  ashore 
and  walk  rapidly  away. 

The  Rtttous-crbsted  Duck  {14S.  Netta  mfina)  is  an  Old  World  species 
which  has  been  taken  once  in  America.  The  record  is  based  on  an  immature 
male  found  in  Fulton  Market,  New  York  City,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  shot  on  Long  Island.    (Ridgw.,  Bull.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  1881,  25.) 

Subfamily  FtdiffulincB»  Bay,  Sea,  or  Dwing  Ducks.  (Fig.  346.) 

The  members  of  this  subfamily  are  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  preceding  by  the  presence  of  a  lobe  or  web  on  the  hind-toe.  They 
are  open-water  Ducks,  frequenting  our  large  lakes,  bays  and  sea-coasts. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  moUusks,  crustaceans,  and  the  seeds  and 
roots  of  aquatic  plants.  They  obtain  it  prindpally  by  diving,  some- 
times descending  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more.  According  to 
Townsend  (''Labrador  Spring,"  p.  92),  theOld  Squaw,  Scoters  and  Eiders 
use  their  wings  when  diving,  while  the  Redhead,  Canvasback,  Buflle- 
head,  Scaups  and  Golden-eyes  use  only  their  feet.  The  bill,  as  in  the 
AnaHfUBy  acts  as  a  sieve  or  strainer.  As  a  rule  they  feed  by  day  and  pass 
the  night  at  a  distance  from  the  shore  or  at  sea.  Some  of  the  species 
occur  in  our  waters  in  large  flocks— indeed,  our  most  abundant  Ducks 
are  members  of  this  subfamily.  With  one  exception,  they  are  northern 
breeding  birds,  seldom  nesting  south  of  our  northern  tier  of  States. 
Their  nest  is  composed  of  leaves,  grasses,  stems  of  aquatic  plants, 
seaweed,  etc.,  lined  with  down  from  the  breast  of  the  incubating  bird, 
and  IS  variously  located. 

KEY    TO    THB    8PECIBB 

I.  Feathers  at  the  base  of  the  bill  not  reaching  *50  forward  along  its  sides. 
1.  Wing  over  7*00. 
A.  Aj[illars  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  linings  of  the  wings  white. 
a.  Head  and  neck  black,  with  greenish  or  purplish  reflections. 
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ai.  Back  black;  bill  with  a  bluish  band  near  its  tip. 

150.  RiNo-NxcKSD  Duck  d*. 
&>.  Back  finely  barred  with  black  and  white. 
b^.  Back  of  head  generally  with  purplish  reflections;  winp  gener- 
ally under  8*25;  nail  of  bill  generally  under  '25  in  width. 

149.  LsssBB  Scaup  Duck  d*. 
&*.  Back  of  head  generally  with  greenish  reflections;  wing  gener^ 
ally  over  8*25;  nail  of  bill  over  '25  in  width. 

148.  Gbeatbb  Scaup  Duck  d*. 
b.  Head  and  neck  not  black. 

&*.  Head  and  neck  rufous  or  rufous-brown,  sharply  defined  from 
the  black  breast. 
b*.  Head  and  upper  neck  rich  rufous;  bill  2*00  or  under;  flanks 

finely  barred,  like  the  back 146.  Redhbab  d*. 

&*.  Head  and  neck  rufous-brown;  crown  blackish;  bill  over  2*00; 
flanks  very  slightly  if  at  all  barred  .  .  147.  Canvabback  (f . 
c^  Head  and  neck  brownish  or  grajish. 
<^.  A  white  patch  in  the  wing, 
c*.  Feathers  at  base  of  bm  white  j  wing  generally  under  8*25; 
nail  of  bill  generally  under  '25  in  width. 

149.  Lesser  Scaup  Duck  9. 
c*.  Feathers  at  base  of  bill  white;  wing  generally  over  8*25; 
nail  of  bill  generally  over  *25  in  width 

148.  Gbeatbb  Scaup  Duck  9. 
cP.  No  white  in  wing. 
cP.  An  indistinct  bluish  band  near  the  tip  of  bill ;  bill  under  2*00. 

d\  Wing  under  8*00 150.  Rnvo-NECKED  Duck  9. 

<^.  Wing  over  8*00 146.  Redhead  9. 

e*.  No  band  on  bill;  bill  over  2*00  .  .  .  147.  Canvabback  9. 

B.  Axillars  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  under  wing-coverts  blackish. 

a.  Head  and  throat  dark  steel-blue  or  steel-green. 

a^.  Head  and  throat  steel-blue;  white  patch  at  base  of  bill  1*00  or 
more  in  height 152.  Babrow's  Goldbn-bte  c^. 

a*.  Head  and  throat  steel-green;  white  patch  at  base  of  bill  less 
than    1*00  in   height 151.  Am.   Goldbn-etb   d*. 

b.  Head  and  throat  not  steel-blue. 

b*.  Whole  head  and  throat  brown,  sharply  defined  from  the  gray 
or  white  neck;  a  white  patch  (speculum)  in  the  wing. 
&*.  Nostril  nearer  the  tip  than  the  base  of  the  bill. 

151.  Am.  Golden-bte  9. 
b*.  Nostril  in  the  middle  of  the  bill. 

152.  Babrow's  Golden-bte  9. 
c*.  Head  and  throat  not  brown  but  with  more  or  less  black. 
G*.  Whole  head  and  neck  black. 

c*.  Plumage  black 163.  An,  Scotbb  <f . 

d'.  Whole  head  and  neck  not  black. 
cP.  Crown-patch  or  cheeks  white. 

d*,  A  white  patch  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  another  on 

the  nape 166.  Subf  Scotbb  d". 

(P.  Middle  of   crown   black,  bordered  by  chestnut;   front 
half  of  face  white 155.  HABLEQxnN  Duck  <f . 

€*.  Head  and  neck  whitish,  grayish,  or  brownish,  no  white  in 
wing. 
6«.  Bill  over  1*25. 

e^.  Feathers  on  culmen  reaching  much  farther  forward 

than  those  at  sides  of  the  blT     166.  Subf  Scotbb  9. 

«*.  Feathers  on  culmen  reaching  iittle  of   any  beyond 

those  at  sides  of  bill 163,  Am.  Scoter  9. 

f*.  Bill  under  1*25. 
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/*.  Central  tail-feathers  longest,  sharply  pointed,  ixnder 
tail-ooverts  white 164.  Old  Squaw. 

/*.  Central  tail-feathers  not  sharply  pointed;  under  tail- 
ooverts  gra}rish  brown  .  .  .  165.  Hablequin  Duck. 
X  Wing  under  7*00. 

a.  Tail-feathers  stiff  and  narrow;  upper  tailHwyerts  very  short. 
aK  Umperparts  mostly  rich  chestnut-rufous. 

a*.  Cheeks  white 167.  Ruddt  Duck  <f. 

a*.  Cheeks  black 168.  Masked  Duck  d*. 

6^.  Upperparts    grayish    or    brownish,    with    sometimes    rufous 

6*.  lining  of  wing  blackish;  underparts  grayish. 

168.  Masked  Duck  9. 
^.  lining  of  tring  whitish;  imderparts  gno^sh. 

167.  Ruddt  Duck  9. 
6.  Tall«feftthfln  nonnal;  upper  tail-coverts  about  half  as  long  as  tail. 

163.    BUFFLEHEAD. 

II«  Feathers  at  sides  or  top  of  Inll  extending  forward  generally  as  far  as 
nostril. 

A.  Feathers  on  sides  of  bill  not  reaching  nostril. 

o.  Nostril  narrow,  elongate;  feathers  on  culmen  extending  forward 
in  a  narrow  line,  a  Y-shaped  mark  on  throat  .  162.  Kino  Eideb. 

b.  Nostril  large,  rounded;  feathers  on  culmen  not  extending  forward 

in  a  narrow  line 166.  WHrrE-wiNOBD  Scoteb. 

B.  Feathers  on  sides  of  bill  extending  as  far  as  nostril. 

o.  Bare  base  of  Inll  on  top  narrow,  ending  posteriorly  in  a  sharp 
point. 

169.  Gbeenland  Eideb. 
&•  Bare  base  of  bill  on  top  broad,  the  posterior  end  rounded. 

160.  Am.  Eideb. 

U%.  Bftefla  amarlMUia  (Eift.).  Redhead.  Ad.  <?. — Head  and  throat 
bri^^  t  rufous;  lower  neck,  breast,  back  of  neck  and  upper  back  black;  rest  of 
back  and  scapulars  finely  barred  with  wavy  black  and  white  lines  of  equal 
width;  wing-coverts  brownish  gray;  upper  tail-coverts  black;  belly  white, 
lower  belly  more  or  less  finely  baned  with  black;  under  tail-coverts  black; 
sides  like  hack.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  dark  grayish  brown,  darker  on  rump, 
the  feathers  more  or  less  margined  with  buffy  or  ashy;  sides  of  head  lighter; 
upper  throat  white;  neck  buffy  ochraceous;  breast  and  sides  grayish  brown, 
more  or  less  washed  or  margined  with  buffy  or  buffy  ochraceous;  belly  white; 
lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  tinged  with  ochraceous;  an  indistinct 
bluish  gray  band  across  end  of  bill.   L.,  19*00;  W.,  8*90;  Tar.,  1*66;  B.,  1'86. 

Remarks. — ^This  species  is  frequently  confused  with  the  Canvasback, 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  characters  given  under  that 
species. 

The  female  Redhead  suggests  the  female  Rinp;-neck  in  coloration,  but  the 
latter  is  browner,  and  ^ey  can  be  also  distinguished  with  certainty  by  the 
difference  in  their  sise. 

Ranpe. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  cen.  Alberta,  oen.  Sask.  and  sw. 
Keewatm  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  Utah,  s.  S.  D.,  s.  Minn.,  and  s.  Wise.;  winters 
from  s.  B.  C,  Utah,  N.  M.,  Kans.,  His.,  Md..  Del.,  and  Mass.,  s.  to  s.  L 
Calif.,  cen.  Mex.,  and  Fla.;  accidental  in  Jamaica;  in  migration  casual  in 
Alaska  and  regularly  on  the  Atlantic  coast  n.  to  s.  Lab. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.  Long  Island  T.  V.,  locally  common, 
Sept.  30-Jan.  9;  Feb.  16-Mch.  22.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  1-Apl.  24; 
Oct.  12-Oct.  28.  Cambridge,  rather  rare  T.  V..  in  fall.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably 
common  T.  V.,  Mch.  l~Apl.  26.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apl.  14. 

Neat,  of  reeds,  with  more  or  less  white  down,  in  reeds,  usually  over 
water.  EggB,  6-18;  light  olive-buff  to  light  cream-buff.  2*40  x  1*70.  Date, 
Dodge  Co.,  Wise.,  May  22,  1888;  Heron  Lake,  Minn.,  May  19, 1887. 
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The  Ducks  of  the  genus  Marila  possess  to  some  extent  the  habits 
of  both  the  River  Ducks  and  true  Sea  Ducks.  They  are  divers  in  deep 
water,  but  along  the  shores  or  in  shallow  water  they  are  also  'dabblers.' 
On  the  Atlantic  coast  the  Redhead  is  a  Bay  Duck,  and  feeds  in  salt 
and  brackish  water;  but  in  the  West  it  inhabits  prairie  sloughs  and 
lakes.  When  feeding  on  wild  celery  its  flesh  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Can- 
vasback,  indeed,  by  the  discriminating  it  is  considered  slightly  superior, 
being  as  much  finer  as  the  bird  is  smaller  than  its  more  famous  cousin. 

147.  Marila  valisiiierla  (WUs,).  Canyabback.  Ad.  <f.— Head  and 
neck  rufous-brown,  chin  and  crown  generally  blackish;  breast  and  uppet 
back  black;  rest  of  back  and  generally  wing-coverU  finely  barred  with  wavy 
lines  of  black  and  white,  white  lines  wider;  belly  white;  lower  belly  more  or 
less  finely  barred  with  black;  upper  and  under  tail-ooverts  black;  sides 
white,  much  more  lightly  barred  with  wavy  black  lines  than  back,  or  even 
entirely  without  bars.  Ad,  9. — Head,  neck,  upper  breast,  and  upper  back 
cinnamon,  throat  lighter,  and,  with  front  parts  of  head,  more  or  leas  washed 
with  rufous;  back  grayish  brown,  feathers  more  or  less  barred  with  wavy 
white  lines;  belly  white  or  grayish  white;  sides  the  same  or  grayish  brown, 
generally  marked  like  back.  L.,  21'00;  W.,  9'00;  Tar.,  1*60;  B.,  2*40. 

Remarks. — ^This  species  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Redhead,  to  which 
it  bears  a  general  resemblance.  The  males  of  the  two  species  ma^  be  distin- 
guished (1)  by  the  color  of  the  head  and  neck,  which  is  rufous  m  the  Red- 
head and  rufous-brown  in  the  Canvasback;  (2)  by  the  generally  blackish 
chin  and  crown  of  the  Canvasback,  these  parts  in  the  Redhead  being  colored 
like  the  rest  of  the  head;  (3)  by  the  difference  in  the  markings  of  the  back, 
wing-coverts,  and  sides;  and  (4)  by  the  difference  in  the  sise  and  shape  of  the 
bill,  as  shown  by  the  accompanying  measurements.  The  females  of  the  two 
species  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  the  color  of  the  back,  which  in  the 
Canvasback  is  finely  barred  with  wavy  white  lines,  markings  which  do  not 
appear  on  the  back  of  the  female  Redhead. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  B.  C,  Fort  Yukon,  Great  Slave 
Lake,  and  sw.  Keewatin  s.  to  Ore.,  n.  Nev.,  Colo,  (rarely),  Nebr.,  and  s. 
Minn.,  winters  from  s.  B.  C,  Nev.,  Colo.,  Ills.,  Pa.,  and  w.  N.  Y.  s.  to  cen. 
Mex.  (Jalisco)  and  the  Gulf  coast;  in  winter  formerly  abundant,  now  less 
so,  in  Md.,  Va.,  and  N.  C;  occasional  s.  to  Fla.,  and  casual  in  the  West 
Indies,  Bermuda,  and  Guatemala;  in  migration  n.  rarely  to  N.  B.  and  N.  8. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.  15-Mch.  25.  L.  I.,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.  20- 
Feb.  11.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.  N.  Ohio,  toler- 
ably common  T.  v.,  Mch.  20-Apl.  10,  Oct.  1-Nov.  26.  SE.  Minn.,  uncom- 
mon T.  V. 

Nest,  of  reeds,  lined  with  gray  down,  in  reeds,  or  tules  over  water.  Egps, 
6-10,  (often  with  eggs  of  the  Ruddy  Duck  or  Redhead  added)  "rich  grayish 
olive  or  greenish  drab  of  a  darker  shade  than  is  usually  seen  in  the  eg^  of 
other  species"  of  Ducks,  2*48  x  1*75  (Bent).  Date,  Heron  Lake,  Mmn., 
May  9,  1886,  adv. 

While  the  fame  of  the  Canvasback  has  no  doubt  been  unduly  sung 
by  the  epicure,  there  can  be  no  question  that  from  the  sportsman's 
viewpoint  it  is  king  among  the  Ducks.  Pursued  for  the  market  and  as 
game,  it  has  decreased  alarmingly,  but  in  recent  years,  thanks  to  mbre 
stringent  and  better  enforced  laws,  and  particularly  to  the  abolition 
of  spring  shooting,  its  numbers  appear  to  be  increasing. 

In  October,  1910,  ten  thousand  Canvasback  were  estimated  to  be 
on  Heron  Lake,  Minnesota.  They  were  feeding  on  the  wild  celery 
which  nearly  covers  the  bottom  of  this  shallow  body  of  water,  and, 
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as  a  rule,  kept  near  the  center  of  the  lake  (where  shooting  is  prohibited) 
massed  in  one  great  body.  On  still  mornings,  the  shining  white  backs 
of  the  males  could  be  clearly  seen,  while  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
one  could  hear  distinctly  a  dabbling  sound  as  they  ate  the  celery  brought 
to  the  surface 

''The  female  Canvasback  can  quack  almost  as  well  as  a  Black 
Duck,  and  also  gives  voice  to  a  screaming  curr^aw  when  startled.  The 
males,  when  together,  frequently  utter  a  peeping  or  growling  note/' 
(Eaton.) 

1910.  Fat,  S.  P..  Auk,  XXVII.  369-381  (status  in  Mass.). 

148.  BiarUa  marlla  (Linn.),  Greatbr  Scaup  Duck.  Ad,  d*. — ^Hea3^ 
neck,  breast  and  upper  back  black,  ton  and  sides  of  head  with  generally  green^ 
ish  reflections;  back  and  scapulars  with  wavy  black  and  white  bars;  speculum 
white;  upper  and  under  tail-ooverts  black:  belly  white;  lower  belly  strongly 
and  sides /atn/Zy  marked  with  wavy  black  bars.  Ad.  9. — Region  around  base 
of  bill  white;  h^d,  neck,  breast  and  upper  back  umbw,  margined  with  ochra- 
ceous  on  breast;  back  and  scapulars  fuscous-brown;  sides  dark  grayish 
brown,  both  generally  marked  with  fine,  wavy  bars  of  white;  speculum  and 
belly  wkiU.  d^  L.,  18*50;  W.,  875;  Tar.,  140;  B.,  1'66;  greatest  width  of 
B.,  100.  9  L.,  17-50;  W.,  825;  Tar.,  1*36;  B.,  165;  greatest  width  of  B.,  100. 

Range. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  A.,  breeds  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  nw.  Alaska,  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  cen.  Keewatin  s.  to  s.  B.  C.  and  n. 
N.  D.;  has  bred  casually  on  Magdalen  Islands  and  in  Ont.  and  Mich.; 
winters  from  Maine  to  Fla.,  andf  the  Bahamas,  and  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Nev.,  Colo.,  and  Lake  Ont.,  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  s.  N.  M.,  and  s.  Tex.; 
in  migration  rare  in  cen.  Ungava,  N.  F.,  and  N.  S. 

Washington,  rather  common  W.  V.  Long  Island,  abundant  T.  V., 
Sept.  1-Apl.  22,  some  winter.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  22-Apl.  13; 
Oct.  4-Dec.  3.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  10-May  1;  Oct.  1-Dec.  10, 
breeds  occasionally.  Glen  EUyn,  April  records  only.  SE.  Minn.,  T.  V. 

Nest,  on  the  ground,  near  grassy  sloughs  or  marshy  lake  sides.  Egga, 
6-10,  olive-buff,  2*54  x  1*71.  Dale,  Bering  Is.,  June  6. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  common  Bay  Ducks.  While  with  us  it 
seems  to  prefer  salt  and  brackish  water.  It  feeds  largely  on  mollusks, 
which  it  obtains  by  diving.  ^'Ducks  of  this  species  utter  a  soft,  purring 
whistle  when  excited  or  calling  to  their  mates,  and  rarely  the  discordant 
note  described  by  Seebohm  as  resembling  the  word  scaup,  screamed  out 
in  an  exceptionally  harsh  voice.  On  two  or  three  occasions  I  have  heard 
a  flock  of  Scaups  give  utterance  to  these  notes,  and  the  effect  was  the 
loudest  and  most  discordant  chorus  of  bird-notes  to  which  I  ever 
listened,  coming  as  it  did  from  scores  of  voices  over  silent  water.'' 
(Eaton.) 

14t.  Marlla  afflnls  (Eyt.).  Lesseb  Scaup  Duck.  Ad.  <f. — Similar  to 
preceding  species  but  smaller,  head,  as  a  rule,  glossed  with  purplish  instead 
of  greenish,  and  flanks  strongly  instead  of  faintly  marked  with  wavy  black 
bars.  Ad.  v. — Similar  to  9  of  the  preceding  species,  but  smaller.  <?  L.,  16*50; 
W.,  800;  Tar.,  1*35;  B.,  1*60;  greatest  width  of  B.,  -95.  9  L.,  16*50;  W., 
7*60;  Tar.,  1-30;B.,  1*55;  greatest  width  of  B.,  "90. 

Remarks. — The  Scaup  Ducks  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  it  is 
sometimes  impossible  to  tell  them  apart,  but  they  may  generally  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  characters  given  above. 
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Range, — N.  Am.  Breeds  from  the  YuJeoii  Valley,  Alaska,  and  Fort 
Anderson,  Mackenzie,  s.  to  cen.  B.  C,  s.  Mont.,  Colo,  (casually),  n.  Iowa, 
n.  Ind.,  and  w.  Lake  Erie;  winters  from  s.  B.  C.,  Nev.,  Colo.,  Lake  Erie, 
and  N.  J.  s.  to  the  Bahamas,  Lesser  Antilles,  and  Panama;  rare  in  migration 
in  N.  F.,  N.  B.,  and  N.  S. ;  accidental  in  Greenland  and  Bermuda. 

Washington,  not  unoonmion  W.  R.,  Sept.  25-May  30.  Long  Island, 
common  T.  V.,  Oct.  1-Apl.  28;  a  few  winter.  Ossining,  common  T.  V., 
Jan.  28-Apl.  12;  Aug.  31-Nov.*  Cambridge,  conmion  in  Oct.  and  Nov.; 
rare  in  spring.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  16-May  10;  Oct.  l-Dec.  1. 
Glen  Ellyn.  regular  T.  V..  Mch.  10-Apl.  18;  Oct.  2d-Noy.  4.  8£.  Minn., 
T.  v.,  Mch  9. 

Ne9t,  on  the  groimd  near  grassy  sloughs  and  marshy  lake  sides.  EifO»t 
&-11,  "rich  oUve-buff."  2'25  x  158.  DaU,  N.  D..  May  31. 

This  species  has  much  the  same  habits  as  the  preceding,  but  is  more 
southern  in  its  distribution  during  the  winter.  It  is  by  far  the  most 
abundant  Duck  in  Florida  waters  at  that  season,  where  it  occurs  in 
enormous  flocks  in  the  rivers  and  bays  along  the  coasts.  When  protected 
it  soon  becomes  as  tame  as  a  domesticated  Duck,  but  beyond  the  limits 
of  protection  at  once  exhibits  its  normal  shyness.  I  have  heard  it  utter 
a  soft,  purring  note. 

1S9.  Marlla  ooUarls  (Dcmov.).  Ring-necked  Duck.  Ad,  &, — Chin 
white;  head,  neck,  breast  and  uppbr  back  black,  head  with  bluish  reflections, 
neck  with  a  not  sharply  defined  chestnut  coUar;  back  and  scapulars  62adb, 
speculum  gray;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  black,  belly  white,  lower 
belly  and  sides  finely  barred  with  wavy  black  lines;  biU  black,  base  and  a 
band  across  end  hluiah  gray.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  fuscous-brown,  more  or 
less  margined  with  ochraceous;  speculum  gray;  sides  of  head  and  neck  mixed 
grayish  brown  and  white;  breast,  sides  and  lower  belly  grayish  brown,  more 
or  less  margined  with  ochraceous;  upper  belly  white  or  whitish;  bill  blackish, 
an  indistinct  band  of  bluish  gray  across  its  end.  L.,  16'50;  W.,  7*50;  Tar., 
1-25;  B..  1-80. 

Remarke. — ^The  male  Ring-neck  may  be  known  from  any  of  its  allies  by 
its  chestnut  collar  and  other  excellent  characters;  the  female  resembles  the 
female  Redhead,  but  is  smaller  and  generally  browner. 

Range, — N.  A.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C.  to  n.  Calif.,  and  from  n.  Alberta 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  s.  to  N.  D.,  n.  Iowa.,  and  s.  Wise;  winters  from  s.  B.  C, 
N.  M.,  n.  Tex.,  s.  Ills.,  and  N.  J.  s.  to  Porto  Rico  and  Guatemala;  occurs 
in  migration  n.  to  N.  F.,  N.  S.,  and'  Que. ;  recorded  from  Bermuda  and  Eng- 
land. 

Washington,  not  rare,  W.  V.,  Oct.  6-Mch.  13.  Long  Island,  two  records. 
Ossining,  A.  V.,  Apl.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.  in  fall.  N.  Ohio,  not  common 
T.  v.,  Mch.  20-Apl.  16.  Glen  Ellyn,  fairly  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  28-May  24; 
Oct.  12-Nov.  29.     SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  3-Nov.  30. 

Nest,  on  the  ground,  near  grassy  sloughs  or  marshy  lakesides.  Eggs, 
6-12,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  the  two  preceding  species,  2*28  x  1*63 
DaU,  SE.  Minn.,  May  27. 

This  is  more  of  a  fresh-water  bird  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It 
is  not  common  in  the  Atlantic  states  north  of  Florida,  where,  during 
the  winter,  it  is  abundant  on  fresh-water  lakes. 

111.  Clangula  olangnla  amerloanA  Bonap.  American  Goldbn-bte. 
Ad.  d*. — Head  and  throat  dark,  glossy  green,  a  circular  white  patch  at  base 
of  bill  measuring,  along  bill,  lesa  than  half  an  inch  in  height;  neck  all  around, 

*The  piwenoe  or  abaenoe  of  Dueks  in  the  winter  depends  upon  whether  the  ihrer 
is  froaen  or  open. 
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breast,  b«Ily,  exposed  part  of  wing-ooverts,  speculum,  and  most  of  the  scap- 
ulars white;  rest  of  plumage  black.  Ad,  9. — Head  and  throat  cinnamon- 
brown,  foreneck  white;  upper  breast,  back,  and  sides  ashy  gray  bordered  with 
gra^h:  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white;  speculum,  lower  breast  and  bdly 
white.  L.,  20*00;  W.,'9'00;  B.  from  anterior  margin  of  white  patch  to  anterior 
marnn  of  nostril,  1*00;  from  anterior  margin  of  nostril  to  tip,  *76. 

Range, — N.  A.  Breeds  from  oen.  Alaska,  n.  Mackensie,  cen.  Keewatin,  n. 
Ungava,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  s.  B.  C,  s.  Mont.,  n.  N.  D.,  n.  Mich.,  n.  N.  Y.,  and 
n.  New  England:  winters  from  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Utah,  Nebr.,  Minn.,  Lake 
Erie,  Maine,  and  N.  B.  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  cen.  Mex.,  and  fla.;  occurs  in  Bermuda. 

Washington,  not  rare,  W.  V.,  Oct.  8-Apl.  1.  Long  Island,  common  W.  V.» 
Dec.  5-Apl.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.  and  W.  V.,  Nov.-May.  Cambridge, 
rather  common,  T.  Y.  and  W.  V.,  Nov.  16-Apl.  1.  N.  Ohio,  not  conmion 
T.  v.,  Mch.  10-n30;  Oct.  5-Nov.  20.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Mch.  23. 

Netl,  in  a  stump  or  hollow  tree.  EgffB^  6-10,  pale  greenish,  2*35  x  1*75. 
Date,  Upton,  Maine.,  May  10;  Sweetwater  Lake,  N.  D.,  May  14. 

The  rapidly  moving  wings  of  meet  Ducks  make  a  whistling  sound, 
but  this  species  excels  in  wing  music.  As  a  diver  it  can  also  claim  high 
rank.  Brewster  records  a  brood  of  young  birds  which,  in  response  to 
the  calls  of  their  mother  at  the  base  of  the  nest-tree,  jumped  from  the 
nest-opening  to  the  water  twelve  feet  below.  (See  his  important  pc4)er, 
Auk,  XVII,  1900,  pp.  207-216.)  "The  note  of  the  male  Whistler  is  a  single 
peep,  accompanied  by  a  kicking  up  of  thb  feet,  while  the  head  is  thrown 
far  back  toward  the  tail.  The  duck,  when  startled  or  lost,  calls  out  a 
sharp  cuMT-rew,**  (Eaton.) 

1910.   TowNBBND,  C.  W.,  Auk,  XXVn,  177-181  (courtship). 

lis.  Olangnla  Islandlo  (Omd,),  Barrow's  Giolden-btb.  Ad.  (f . — 
Head  and  throat  dark,  glossy,  purplish  blue,  an  irregular,  somewhat  spread- 
wing-ehtLped  white  paten  at  the  biase  of  the  bill  measuring,  along  the  bill, 
about  one  inch  in  height;  neck  all  around,  breast,  belly,  speculum,  lesser 
wing-coverts,  ends  of  greater  ones,  and  the  shaft  part  of  the  scapulars  white; 
rest  cf  plumage  black.  Ad,  9. — Resembles  the  9  of  the  preceding  species 
but  has  the  bUl  shorter  and  more  tapering,  with  more  or  less  yellow  instead 
of  brown;  brown  of  head  and  neck  darker;  ashy  on  chest  broader  and  more 
pronounced;  greater  wing-coverts  usually  tipped  with  black.  (W.  Brewster, 
Auk,  1909,  158).  W.,  9*25;  B.,  from  anterior  margin  of  white  patch  to  ante- 
rior margin  of  nostril,  *80 ;  from  anterior  margin  of  nostril  to  tip,  *66. 

Range. — N.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  cen.  Alaska  and  nw.^  Mackensie  to 
s.  Ore.,  and  s.  Colo.,  and  from  n.  Ungava  to  cen.  Quebec;  winters  from  se. 
Alaska,  cen.  Mont.,  the  Great  Lakes,  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  s.  to  cen. 
Calif.,  8.  Colo.,  Nebr.,  and  New  England;  accidental  in  Europe;  breeds 
commonly  in  Iceland  and  is  a  rare  visitor  to  Greenland. 

Wasmngton,  A.  V.,  one  record.  Long  Island,  one  zeoofd*  N.  Ohio, 
casual  T.  V.  SE.  Minn.,  rare  W.  R. 

Nest,  in  a  stump  or  hollow  tree.  Eggs,  6-10,  pale  greenish,  2*40  X  1*70. 
Date,  Iceland,  May  30;  Flathead  Valley,  Mont.,  May  14. 

A  more  northern  species  than  the  preceding,  which  it  doubtless 
resembles  in  habits. 

lit.  Chavitonetta  albedlA  {Linn.).  Bufflbhrad.  Ad,  cf. — ^A  broad 
white  band  passes  around  back  of  head  from  eye  to  eye;  rest  of  head,  upper 
neck,  and  throat  beautifully  glossed  with  purple,  greenish  and  bluish;  lower 
neck  all  around,  breast,  belly,  wing-coverts,  speculum  and  outer  scapulars 
white;  back  black;  upper  taU-coverts  and  tayU  ashy  grasrish.  Ad.  9. — A 
white  patch  on  either  side  of  head,  throat  and  entire  upperparts  fuscous- 
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brown;  speculum,  breast  and  belly  white.  L.,  14*75;  W.,  6'50;  Tar.,  1*25 
B.,  105. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  the  upper  Yukon  (rarely  Yukon  mouth), 
the  lower  Mackensie,  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  cen.  Keewatin  s.  to  B.  C,  n. 
Mont.,  and  cen.  Ont.;  winters  from  the  Aleutian  Islands,  B.  C,  Idaho, 
Colo.,  Mo.,  8.  Mich.,  w.  N.  Y.,  and  N.  B.  s.  to  n.  L.  Calif.,  cen. 
Mez.  (Jalisco),  and  Fla.;  recorded  from  Hawaii,  Greenland,  N.  F.,  N.  S., 
Bermuda,  and  Great  Britain. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.-Apl.  Long  Island,  rather  oomnoon 
W.  v.,  Dec.  8-Apl.  6.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  T.  V.  Cambridge,  T. 
V.  in  autumn  (W.  V.?),  Oct,  30-Nov.  15.  N.  Ohio,  common.  T.  V.,  Mch. 
25-May  1 ;  Oct.  15-Noy.  30.  Glen  Elljm,  rare  in  April.  SE.  Minn.,  common 
T.  v.,  Apl.  3. 

Nest,  in  a  stump  or  hollow  tree.  Eqgs,  6-12,  dull  light  bu£f,  1*98  x  1*46 
(Ridgw.).  DiUe,  Fort  Simpson,  Mack.,  May  25. 

This  small  Duck  has  won  deserved  distinction  through  its  powers 
as  a  diver.  Like  the  Grebes,  it  "dives  at  the  flash/'  though  this  well- 
worn  expression  has  lost  hatf  its  meaning  since  flintlocks  and  percus- 
sion caps  have  become  things  of  the  past.  The  Bufflehead  feeds  to 
some  extent  on  small  fish,  which  it  pursues  and  catches  under  water. 

1S4.  Harelda  hv«iiuJli  {Linn,).  Old  Squaw.  Ad,  d>  in  vnnter. — 
Sides  of  front  of  head  washed  with  gra3rish  brown;  sides  of  back  of  head  and 
sides  of  upper  neck  Uack,  more  or  less  margined  with  ochraceous;  rest  of 
head,  neck  all  around,  upper  back,  scapulars,  and  lower  belly  white;  back, 
breast,  and  upper  bdULy  biack;  tail  pointed,  middle  feathers  very  long  and 
narrow;  band  across  end  of  biU  yellowish  orange.  Ad.  d"  in  aummer. — Sides 
of  the  front  of  head  white;  rest  of  head,  neck,  throat,  breast  and  upper  belly 
black;  back  and  scapulars  black,  the  latter  margined  with  dark  buffy  ochra- 
ceous; lower  belly  white;  tail  and  bill  as  in  preceding.  9  in  winter. — Upper- 
parts  black  or  fuscous;  scapulars  and  upper  back  more  or  less  margined 
with  grasrish  or  grayish  brown;  sides  of  head  and  neck  and  sometimes  back 
of  neck  white  or  whitish;  breast  grayish;  belly  white;  tail  pointed,  but  with- 
out long  feathers  of  male;  under  wing-coverts  dark.  Ad.  9  in  aummer. — 
Generally  similar  to  above,  but  sides  of  head  and  throat  mostly  blackish, 
and  feathers  of  upperparts  more  or  less  margined  with  ochraceous.  L.,  cf, 
2100,  9,  1600;  W.,  8*60;  T..  d*.  800,  9,  2*50;  B.,  105. 

Remarks. — ^The  male  Old  Sauaw  is  too  distinct  to  be  confused  with  any 
other  species,  its  long  tail-feathers  being  its  most  striking  character;  the 
female  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  female  of  the  Harlequin  Duck,  but 
has  the  belly  pure  white  instead  of  grayish  dusky. 

Range. — N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  A.  breeds  from  islands  of  Bering  Sea, 
Arctic  coast  of  Alaska,  Melville  Island,  Wellington  Channel,  Grinnell 
Land,  and  n.  Greenland  s.  to  Aleutian  Islands,  e.  cen.  Mackenzie,  n.  Hudson 
Bay,  and  se.  Ungava;  winters  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  s.  regularly  to 
Wash,  rarely  to  San  Diego  Bay,  Calif.,  and  in  s.  Greenland,  and  from  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  s.  regularly  to  the  Great  Lakes  and  N.  C,  and  rarely  to 
Colo.,  Tex.,  La.,  and  Fla. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.  20-Apl.  20.  Long  Island,  abundant 
W.  v.,  Oct.  15--May  1.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  W.  V.,  Dec.  4-Apl. 
6.  Cambridge,  rather  common  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  N.  Ohio,  irregular  W.  V., 
Nov.  1-Apl.  16, 

Nest,  on  the  ground  near  water,  under  low  bushes  or  tall  grasses.  Eggs, 
6-12,  pale  bluish  tinged  with  olive,  2*05  x  1*49.  Date,  Disco  Bay,  Green- 
land, June  15. 

In  The  Auk  for  1892,  pp.  330-337,  C^leorge  H.  Mackay  gives  a  capital 
account  of  the  habits  of  this  species  in  our  waters.  He  speaks  of  them 
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as  the  swiftest  fl3dng  as  well  as  the  noisiest  (in  the  spring)  of  all  the 
sea-fowl  which  tarry  with  us,  and  gives  their  curious  scolding  or  talking 
notes  as  o-^mo-o-anoough,  eghrotighregh,  Thdr  flight  is  generally  near 
the  water,  and  when  shot  at  while  flying  they  sometimes  dive  from  the 
wing.  He  also  mentions  their  habit  of  towering,  "usually  in  the  after- 
noon, collecting  in  mild  weather  in  large  flocks  if  undisturbed,  and 
going  up  in  circles  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely  discernible,  often  coming 
down  with  a  rush  and  great  velocity,  a  portion  of  the  flock  scattering 
and  coming  down  in  a  zigsag  course  similar  to  the  Scoters  when  whistled 
down." 

lis.  Hlttrionloas  hlstrionloiu  (Linn,),  Hablbquin  Duck.  Ad,  <f. 
Center  of  the  crown  blacky  margined  by  white  and  rufous;  front  of  sides 
of  head,  a  spot  on  ear,  a  stnpe  back  of  it,  and  a  collar  around  back  and  sides 
of  neck  white;  rest  of  head  and  throat  rich  slaty  blue;  a  band  in  front  of  the 
wing  white,  margined  with  black;  inner  scapulars  white;  back  and  breast 
bluish  slate;  belly  fuscous;  sides  rufous^chestnut.  Ad.  9. — Front  of  head 
whitish;  a  white  spot  on  ears;  upperparts  brownish  fuscous;  throat,  breast 
and  sides  lighter;  belly  grayish  brown,  margined  with  whitish.  L.,  17'00: 
W.,  7-80;  Tar..  ISO;  B.,  1-05. 

Range. — N.  N.  Am.,  and  E.  Asia.  Breeds  from  the  Kowak  and  Yukon 
rivers,  Alaska,  Arctic  coast,  and  Greenland  s.  to  sw.  B.  C,  cen.  Mackensie; 
n.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.^  and  s.  in  the  mts.,  to  cen.  Calif.,  sw.  Colo.,  ne.  Asia, 
and  Iceland;  occurs  m  summer  in  flocks  near  the  Piibilof  and  Aleutian 
Islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Wash.  [  winters  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  Monterey,  Calif.,  in  the  interior  to  Colo.,  Mo.,  Lake 
Michigan,  and  w.  N.  Y.,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
regularly  to  Maine,  rarely  to  N.  J.,  and  accidentally  to  Fla.;  accidental  in 
Europe  and  not  rare  in  Asia  south  to  Japan. 

Long  Island,  rare  W.  V. 

Neaif  near  water,  on  the  ground,  "under  rocks  or  driftwood,"  or  in  a 
hollow  stump.  Eggs,  6-8,  ydlowish  buff  or  greenish  yellow,  2*30  x  1*62 
(Davie).   DaU,  Holsteinborg,  Greenland,  June  24. 

Unlike  other  members  of  this  subfamily,  this  species  passes  the 
breeding  season  on  rapid  dashing  streams,  but  during  the  winter  it 
occurs  as  a  Sea  Duck  off  oiu*  more  northern  coasts. 

1896.  NoBTON,  A.  H.,  Auk,  XHI,  229-234  (habito  in  Maine). 

lis.  Oamptorl&Tnelnis  lalmdoitiis  (OmeL),  Labbadob  Duck.  Ad, 
(f. — Center  of  crown  black;  rest  of  head,  throat  and  upper  neck  white;  a 
black  band  around  lower  neck  connected  behind  with  the  black  back; 

{)rimarie8  fuscous,  rest  of  wing  white;  front  and  sides  of  upper  breast  white, 
ower  breast  and  belly  black.  Ad.  9. — Brownish  gray,  speculum  white, 
Jm.  d*. — like  9,  but  with  throat  and  ends  of  greater  wing-coverts  white. 
L.,  2000;  W.,  8-40;  Tar.,  1*50;  B.^  V5S, 

Range, — Formerly,  n.  Atlantic  coasts  of  N.  A.;  supposed  to  have  bred  in 
Labrador;  wintered  from  N.  S.  to  N.  J.;  now  extinct. 
Nesting^  unknown. 

William  Dutcher  (1801)  quotes  the  late  George  N.  Lawrence,  as 
follows:  ''I  recollect  that  about  forty  or  more  years  ago  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  them  in  Fulton  Market,  and  without  doubt  killed  on 
Long  Island;  at  one  time  I  remember  seeing  six  fine  males,  which  hung 
in  the  market  until  spoiled  for  want  of  a  purchaser;  they  were  not 
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jonsidered  desirable  for  the  table,  and  collectors  had  a  sufficient  number, 
at  that  time  a  pair  being  considered  enough  to  represent  a  species  in  a 
3ollection." 

The  cause  of  this  Duck's  extinction  is  unknown.  The  last  speci- 
men, so  far  as  known,  was  taken  at  Grand  Menan  in  1871.  Forty-three 
specimens  have  been  recorded  as  existing  in  collections.  j 

1891.   DuTCHBB,  W..  Auk,  VIII,  201-216;   1894.   XI,  4-12  (history). 

Stblleb*b  Eider  {167,  Polysticta  HeUeri)^  a  North  Pacific  apecies.  Is 
of  accideDtal  occurrence  in  Greenland  and  Quebec. 

1S«.  SomatcrUi  mcillistliiia  boir«aUs  (Brehm).  Nobtbbbn  Eidbb. 
Ad.  d*. — ^Top  of  head  black,  a  greenish  white  line  on  the  crown;  rest  of  head, 
thioat,  neck,  upper  breast,  back,  scapulars  and  lesser  winff-coyerts  white, 
tinged  with  greenish  on  sides  and  back  of  head,  and  with  vinaceous  on 
breast;  middle  of  rump,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  lower  breast  and  belly 
black.  Ad.  9. — Head,  throat  and  neck  buffy  ochraoeous,  darker  above  and 
streaked  with  black;  back  black,  feathers  all  widely  margined,  and  some- 
times partly  barred  with  buffy  ochraoeous;  breast  buffy  ochraceous,  barred 
with  black'  beUy  grasrish  brown  or  olive-brown,  indistinctly  margined  or 
barred  with  buffy.  Im. — Similar,  but  distinctly  marked  with  buffy.  L., 
23-00;  W.,  1100;  Tar.,  180;  B.,  2-10. 

Range. — N£.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  EUesmere  Land  and  both  coasts  of 
Greenland  s.  to  nw.  Hudson  Bay  and  s.  Ungava;  winters  in  s.  Greenland 
and  s.  rarely  to  Mass. 

Nestf  on  the  ground,  amid  coarse  herbage  and  rocks.  Eoo^t  5-8,  pale 
bluish  or  greenish,  tinged  with  olive,  2'95  x  2*00.  Date,  Shertook  Is.» 
Greenland,  June  20. 

This  is  the  American  representative  of  the  Eider  Duck  of  northern 
Europe,  from  which  it  differs  only  slightly.  The  highly  prized  Eider 
down  is  taken  from  the  nest  of  this  bird  and  its  allies.  As  incubation 
progresses  the  sitting  bird  plucks  the  down  from  her  breast  to  serve 
as  a  nest  lining.  In  Iceland,  according  to  Saunders,  the  average  yield 
from  each  nest  is  about  one-sixth  of  a  pound.  When  the  females  begin 
to  at  the  males  leave  them,  and,  gathering  in  small  flocks,  live  at  sea. 

ItO.  8oiiMtt«rUi  dresserl  Sharpe.    Ambbican  EinsB.    Resembles  the 

ftreceding  in  color,  but  differs  in  the  feathering  of  the  base  of  the  culmen. 
n  both  species  the  culmen  is  divided  bv  a  wedge  of  feathers  reaching  forward 
from  the  forehead.  Looked  at  from  the  tip  of  the  bill,  the  base  of  the  cul- 
men is  thus  V-shaped.'  In  dresaeri  the  arms  of  the  V  are  very  broad  and 
rounded  at  the  ends,  while  in  horealia  they  are  much  narrower  and  generally 
pointed  at  the  ends.  L.,  2300;  W.,  11'30;  Tar.,  1*70;  B.,  210. 

Range. — NE.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  Ungava  and  N.  F.,  to  se.  Maine, 
and  on  the  s.  half  of  Hudson  Bay;  winters  from  N.  F.,  and  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  s.  on  Atlantic  coast,  regularly  to  Mass.,  rarely  to  Va.,  and  in 
interior  rarely  to  Colo.,  Iowa,  Wise,  Ohio,  and  w.  N.  Y. 

Long  Island,  rare  W.  V.   Ossining,  A.  V.,  Dec. 

Neat,  on  the  ground,  generally  shdtered  by  rocks.  Egga,  5-8,  pale  bluish 
or  greenish,  tinged  with  olive,  3*00  x  2*00.  Date,  Labrador,  June  6. 

This  species  nests  from  the  coast  of  Maine  northward,  and  is  there- 
fore a  species  of  more  southern  distribution  than  the  preceding,  which 
it  resembles  in  habits.  During  their  visits  to  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  the  Eiders  are  true  Sea  Ducks,  living  some  distance  off  shore. 
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generally  over  a  bed  of  musBelB,  which  they  secure  by  diving,  and  which 
constitute  their  chief  food. 

1890.  Mackat.  G.  H.,  Auk,  VII,  315-319  (habito  in  Mass.).  1910. 
TowNSBND,  C.  W.,  Auk.  XXVII.  177-181  (oourtship). 

Its.  8oiiiat«rl*  tpecytaliOli  (Ltnn.).  Kino  Eidbr.  Ad.  (f. — Region 
about  base  of  upper  mandible  and  a  large  V^haved  mark  on  throat  black: 
top  of  head  bluish  gray:  cheeks  greenish;  neck  all  around  white |  front  and 
sides  of  breast  creamy  buff;  upper  back,  sides  of  rump,  and  wmg-coverts 
white;  rest  of  plumage  black.  Ad.  9. — Head  and  throat  buffy  ochraceous, 
the  former  streaked  with  black;  back  black,  the  feathers  widely  margined 
with  ochraceous  or  rufous;  underparts  varsring  from  brownish  gray  to  fus- 
cous, more  or  less  washed,  especially  on  breast,  with  odiraoeous  or  rufous, 
/m.— Paler  and  with  less  ochraceous.  L.,  23*00;  W.,  10'80;  Tar.,  1*80;  B., 
1*30. 

RemarkB, — The  adult  male  bf  this  species  may  at  once  be  known  by  its 
bluish  gray  head  and  the  V-shaped  mark  on  its  throat.  Females  and  youns 
birds  resemble  those  of  the  two  preceding  species,  but  are  to  be  distinguished 
by  the  generally  unstreaked  throat  and  the  feathering  of  the  side  of  the  base 
of  the  bill,  which  in  this  species  does  not,  as  in  Uie  two  preceding,  reach  to 
the  nostril. 

Range. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  along  the  whole  coast  of  n. 
Siberia,  Bering  Sea  (St.  Lawrence  Island),  and  Arctic  coast  of  Am.  from 
Icy  Cape  e.  to  Melville  Island,  Wellington  Channel,  n.  Greenland,  nw. 
Hudson  Bay,  and  n.  Ungava;  winters  on  Pacific  coast  from  Aleutian  Islands 
to  Kadiak  Island,  in  the  interior  rarely  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  s. 
Greenland  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  s.  regulariy  to  Long  Island,  rarely  to 
Ga.;  accidental  in  Calif,  and  Iowa. 

Long  Island,  rare  but  regular  W.  V.,  Nov.  13-Apl.  21.  Cambridge, 
casual  in  early  wintor. 

Nest,  on  the  ground,  among  rocks  or  herbage.  Boos,  6-10,  light  olive- 
gray  to  grayish  green,  3*12  x  1*92  (Davie).  Date,  Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska, 
June  25. 

While  in  our  waters  this  species  does  not  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  habits. 

Its.  Oidemla  amerloaaa  Swaiiu.  Amxbicak  Scoter.  Ad.  d*. — 
Entire  plumage  black,  feathers  on  side  of  bill  extending  little  if  any  forward 
beyond  comer  of  mouth;  bill  black;  upper  mandible  orange  or  yellowish  at 
the  base.  Ad.  9  and  Jm. — ^Above  chest  and  sides  grayish  brown;  cheeks 
whitish,  sharply  defined  from  crown;  belly  whitish  faintly  barred  with 
dusky.  L.,  1900;  W.,  9*00;  Tar.,  1*70;  B.  along  culmen,  1*75;  B.  along  side, 
1*86. 

Range. — N.  N.  Am.  and  E.  Asia.  Breeds  in  nie.  Asia  and  Kotsebue 
Sound  to  Aleutian  Islands,  including  Near  Islands;  also  on  w.  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay,  Ungava,  and  N.  F. ;  winters  on  Asiatic  coast  to  Jajpan  and  from 
islands  of  Bering  Sea  s.  rarely  to  Santa  Catalina  Island,  Calif. ;  m  the  interior 
not  rare  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  casual  or  accidental  in  Mo.^  La.,  Nebr., 
Colo.,  and  Wyo.;  on  the  Atlantic  coast  abundant  during  migration  from 
N.  F.,  and  Maine,  s.  (rarely  to  Fla.). 

Washington,  casual  W.  V.  Long  Island,  common  W.  V.,  Oct.  through 
Apl.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.  Cambridge,  occasional  in  fall. 

Nest,  on  the  ground,  near  water.  Eggs,  "6-10,  pale  dull  buff  or  pale 
brownish  buff,  2*55  x  1*80"  (Ridgw.).  Date,  Cape  Lisburne,  Alaska,  June  15. 

All  three  species  of  Surf  Scoters,  or  ''Coots,"  are  abundant  winter 
residente  off  the  ooaste  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  At  this 
time  their  habito  are  practically  alike — ^indeed,  they  are  often  found 
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asBodated.    Ab  a  rule,  they  frequent  only  the  sea  and  its  estuaries, 

where  they  live  over  beds  of  mussels,  clams,  or  scallops,  which  they 

obtain  by  diving;  but  they  are  sometimes  found  in  ponds  near  the 

coast  where  food  of  this  nature  is  abundant. 

The  flight  of  the  Surf  Scoter  ''is  marked  by  a  shrill  whistling,  and 

when  the  birds  are  in  large  numbers  this  sound  is  heard  a  long  distance 

off."  (Sanford.) 

1891.  Mackat,  O.  H.,  Auk.  VIII,  27^290;  IX,  292-294  (habito  in 
Mass.). 

The  Velvet  Scoter  {ISA*  Oidemia  fuaoa),  an  Old  Worid  species,  has 
been  recorded  from  Greenland. 

Its.  Oidemia  daglaiidl  Bonap.  WHrrE-wiNOBD  Scoter.  Ad.  d*. — 
A  8ix>t  below  eye  and  speculum  tohUe,  rest  of  plumage  black;  bill  orange, 
black  at  base,  the  feathers  on  it  reaching  forward  far  beyond  comers  of 
mouih.  Ad,  9  and  Im,  <f. — Grayish  or  fuscous-brown,  lighter  below;  specu- 
lum white,  feathers  at  base  of  upper  biU  and  a  spot  on  the  ears  whitish.  L., 
22*00;  W.,  11*00;  Tar.,  2*00;  B.  along  culmen,  1*50;  B.  along  side,  1*55. 

Remarks. — The  white  speculum  and  feathering  of  the  bill  will  always 
serve  to  distinguish  this  species  from  its  allies. 

Range, — N.  A.  Breeds  from  the  coast  of  ne.  Siberia,  n.  Alaska,  n. 
Mackensie,  and  n.  Ungava  s.  to  cen.  B.  C,  Alberta,  n.  N.  D.,  and  s.  Que.; 
winters  on  the  Asiatic  coast  to  Bering  I.,  Japan,  and  China,  and  in 
N.  A.,  from  Unalaska  Island  to  San  Quintin  Bay,  L.  Calif.,  the  Great 
Lakes  (casually  to  Colo.,  Nebr.,  and  La.),  and  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  s.  (rarely)  to  Fla. ;  non-breeding  birds  occur  in  summer 
as  far  s.  as  R.  I.,  and  Monterey,  Calif. 

Washington,  casual  W.  v.,  Oct.-Apl.  Long  Island,  common  W.  V., 
Oct.  15-Apr.  13.  Ossining,  tolerably  oonunon  T.  V.  Cambridge,  occasional 
in  fall.  SE.  Minn.,  casual  W.  R. 

Nest,  on  the  ground,  beneath  bushes,  or  in  high  growth.  Eggs,  "6-14, 
pale  dull  buff,  varying  to  cream-color,  2*68  x  1*83"  (Ridgw.).  Date, 
N.  D.,  June  20. 

IM.  Oidemia  penplcillata  {Linn,),  Snar  Scoter.  Ad,  <f. — A 
square  mark  on  crown  and  a  triangular  one  on  nape  white,  rest  of  plumage 
black;  bill  with  white,  red  and  yellow,  a  black  spot  on  its  side  at  base; 
feathers  on  culmen  extending  nearly  to  a  level  with  nostril,  feathers  on  side 
of  bill  not  extending  forward.  Ad,  9.  and  Im, — A  whitish  spot  at  base  of 
the  bill  and  on  ears;  upperparts  fuscous-brown;  throat,  breast,  sides  and 
lower  belly  grayer,  bell^  white.  L.,  2000;  W.,  9*30;  Tar.,  1*60;  B.  along 
cidmen,  1*55;  B.  along  side  2*30. 

Remarks, — The  forward  extension  of  the  feathers  on  the  culmen  will 
always  distinguish  this  species  from  O,  americana,  while  it  may  be  known 
from  deglandi  by  the  absence  of  white  in  the  wings. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Kotsebue  Sound  to 
Sitka,  and  from  nw.  Mackensie  and  Hudson  Strait  to  Great  Slave  Lake, 
cen.  Keewatin,  and  n.  Quebec;  non-breeding  birds  occur  in  summer  in  ne. 
Siberia  and  s.  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  L.  Calif.,  and  in  Greenland  and  8.  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  L.  I.;  winters  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  s.  to  San  Quintin  Bay,  L.  Calif.,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and 
s.  casually  to  Colo.,  Kans.,  Iowa,  Ills.,  and  La.;  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
^m  N.  S.  to  N.  C,  rarely  to  Fla.;  casual  in  Bermuda;  frequent  in 
Europe. 

Washington,  casual  W.  V.  until  Apl.  Long  Island,  common  W.  V., 
Sept.  l-Apl.  13.  Osuning,  common  T.  V.,  Oct.  7-Oct.  22.  Cambridge, 
occasional  in  f  alL 
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Ne$t^  in  tall  grasses  near  water.  Egga,  "5-8,  pale  buff  or  pale  creamy  buff, 
2-47  X  l'70"(Ridgw.).   DaU,  Fort  Anderson,  Mack.,  June  25. 

If7.  grismatmra ^mateonais  (Omel.).  Ruddt  Duck.  Ad.  <f, — Top 
of  head  black,  cheeks  and  chin  white,  throat  and  back  rufous-chestnut, 
lower  back  blackish;  breast  and  belly  silvery  white;  upper  tail-coverts  very 
short,  tail-feathers  9Uff  and  pointed;  bill  blue.  Ad.  9  and  Jm. — Upperparts 
dark  gra}^h  brown,  the  feathers  marked  with  fine  wavy  bars  of  buffy; 
sides  of  head  and  upper  throat  whitish,  lower  throat  grayish,  rest  of  under^ 
parts  silvery  white.  L.,  IS'OO;  W.,  590;  Tar.,  116;  B.,  ISS. 

Remarks. — The  short  upper  tail-coverts  and  stiff,  pointed  tail-feathers 
will  always  serve  to  identify  this  species. 

Range, — N.  A.  Breeds  from  oen.  B.  C.,  Great  Slave  Lake,  s.  Keewatin, 
and  n.  Ungava  s.  to  n.  L.  Calif.,  oen.  Arii.,  n.  N.  Mex.,  nw.  Nebr.,  s.  Minn., 
s.  Mich.,  s.  Ont.,  and  Maine,  and  rarely  and  locally  in  s.  L.  Calif.,  Kans., 
Mass.,  Valley  of  Mez.,  Lake  Duefias,  Guatemala,  and  in  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Carriaoou;  winters  from  s.  B.  C.,  Arii.,  N.  Mex.j  s.  Ills.,  Maine,  Pa. 
and  8.  to  the  Lesser  Antilles  and  Costa  Rica;  rare  in  migration  to  N.  F.  and 
Bermuda. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Aug.  20-June  21.  Long  Island,  irregular 
T.  V.  and  W.  V.,  Oct.  17-May  22.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  14-Apl.  6; 
Oct.  5-Oct.  28.  Cambridge,  formerly  very  common  in  fall;  Oct.  10-Nov.  8. 
N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  1-May  15;  Oct.  10-Nov.  20.  Glen  Ellyn.  rare 
T.  v.,  Mch.  21-Ma^  21.    SE.  Minn.,  T.  V.,  and  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  14. 

Neat,  of  reeds,  in  reeds  over  water.  Eoga,  6-10,  white,  2*50  x  1'80. 
DaU,  N.  D.,  June  10. 

This  plump  little  Duck  swims  jauntily  with  upturned  tail.  When 
pursued  it  dives,  unless  too  hard  pressed,  and  then,  after  pattering 
over  the  water,  it  takes  to  the  air,  with  rapidly  whining  wings  and  low, 
straight  flight  which  suggests  that  of  a  great  bumblebee.  The  male, 
in  breeding  plmnage,  is  unmistakable  and  its  bright,  sky-blue  biU  is 
distinguishable  from  a  distance. 

The  Mabkbd  Duck  il$8.  Nomonyx  dominicue)  is  a  tropical  Bpecies  rare 
north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Single  specimens  have  been  taken  in  Wisconsin» 
Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Maryland. 

SubfamUy  AnserincB.   Geese. 

Excluding  the  members  of  the  subfamilies  AnserdnaHna  and  Pleo- 
tropterifUE  we  have  left  the  true  Geese,  numbering  twenty-five 
species,  which  are  included  in  the  present  subfamily.  With  Geese  the 
sexes  are  alike  in  color.  The  male  is  the  larger  and  he. takes  part  in 
incubation  and  in  the  care  of  the  young. 

Geese  are  vegetarians.  When  on  the  water,  they  feed  largely  by 
tipping,  as  with  head  and  neck  immersed  and  tail  pointing  skyward, 
they  search  for  the  roots  or  seeds  of  aquatic  plants.  They  are  far  more 
terrestrial  than  Ducks,  and  visit  the  land  to  nip  the  herbage,  young 
com,  or  cereals.  When  wounded,  they  dive  r^ulily  and,  with  their 
body  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and  only  the  biU  exposed, 
head  for  the  shore,  where  they  attempt  to  hide  in  the  vegetation.  In 
migrating,  the  flock  is  formed  in  a  V-f^ped  wedge,  the  lead,  it  is  sud, 
being  taken  by  an  old  gander. 
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KBT    TO    TBM    BPBOIBB 

I.  WhoLe  head  or  forehead  white. 

A,  Bill  yellowish. 

a.  Forehead  and  feathers  at  the  base  of  bill  white. 

171a.  WHTTii-FBOMTBD  Qoou  (Ad.). 
6.  Head  and  neck  white  or  grayish,  sometimes  tinged  with  rusty, 
b^.  Primaries  black,  rest  of  plumage  white. 

169.  Lbssbb  Snow  Goosb.     169a.  Gbbatbr  Snow  Goosb. 

(*.  Back  grayish  brown,  rump  and  belly  whitish,  wing-ooverts  and 

tertials  widely  margined  with  wMte  .  .  169.  Lbssbb   Snow 

Goosb  (Im.).     169a.  Gbbatbr  Snow  Goobb  (Im.). 

b*.  Back  grayish  brown,  rump,  belly  and  wing-coverts  gray,  the 

latter  not  conspicuously  margined  with  white. 

169.1.  Blttb  Goobb  (Ad.). 

B,  Bill  black,  throat  and  sides  of  the  head  white,  k>res  black. 

176.  Barnaolb  Goosb. 
II.  Head  or  forehead  not  white. 

1.  Head  and  neck  brown,  bill  yellow  or  yellowish. 

A.  Nail  of  bill  black,  rump  fuscous. 

171a.  Whitb-frontbo  Goobb  (Im.). 

B.  Nail  of  bill  yellow,  rump  gray 169.1.  Blub  Goobb  (Im.). 

2.  Head  black  or  brownish  black,  bill  black. 

A,  Throat  white  .  .  172.  Canada  Goobb.     172a.  Hdtchinb'b  Goobb* 

B.  Throat  black  or  brownish  black,  neck  speckled  with  white. 

a.  Belly   white 173.    Bbant. 

b.  BeUy  brownish  gray 174.  Black  Bbant 

ItO.  Chen  hyperboreas  hyp«rborefii8  (Pall.).  Lbbbbr  Snow  Goobb. 
Ads. — ^Entire  plumage,  except  primaries  with  their  coverts,  white;  pri- 
maries black,  their  bases  and  coverts  ashy.  Im. — "Head,  neck  and  upperparts 
pale  grayish,  the  feathers  of  the  latter  with  whitish  edges  and  (especially 
wing-coverts  and  tertials)  striped  medially  with  darker;  rump,  upper  taU- 
ooverts,  tail  and  lower  pajis  plain  white.  Ij.,  23*00-28*00;  W.,  14'50-17'00; 
B.,  1-96-2-30;  Tar.,  2-80-3*25"  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  mouth  of  the  Mackensie  e.  probablv  to 
Coronation  Gulf  and  Melville  Island;  occurs  on  the  Arctic  coast  of  ne.  Asia, 
but  not  known  to  breed  there;  winters  from  s.  B.  C,  s.  Colo.,  and  s.  His.  s. 
to  n.  L.  Calif.,  cen  Mex.  (Jaluoo),  Tex.,  and  La.,  and  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
s.  to  Japan;  generally  rare  in  e.  U.  S. 

SE.  Minn.,  T.  V. 

EagB,  uniform  dirty,  chalky  white,  3'40  x  2*20  (B.,  B.,  and  R.).  DaU, 
Ft.  Barrow,  Alaska,  June  18. 

Iftm.  C.  h.  hItbUs  (ForsL),  Greater  Snow  Goobb.  Resembles  the 
preceding  in  color,  but  is  larger.  L.,  30*00-38*00;  W.,  17*36-17*50;  B.,  2*65- 
2*70;  Tar.,  3*  15-3*50  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Has  been  found  breeding  at  Whale  Sound,  n.  Green- 
land, and  Ellesmere  Land:  full  breeding  range  not  known;  winters  from  s. 
Ills.,  Chesapeake  Bay,  ana  Mass.  (rarely)  s.  to  La.,  Fla.,  and  West  Indies  to 
Porto  Rico;  in  migration  rarely  w.  to  Colo.,  and  e'.  to  New  England  and  N.  F. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  m  fall,  Oct.8-Jan.  30.   Ossining,  A.  V.,  Apl. 

Nesting  dale.  Admiralty  Bay,  Alaska,  June  17, 1898  (Norris);  Mackensie 
Bay,  June  15  (Thayer  Coll.). 

The  Snow  Goose  does  not  appear  to  be  a  common  bird  on  any  part 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  migrates  both  by  night  and  day,  and  when 
on  the  wing  its  white  plumage  and  black-tipped  primaries  render  it 
easily  identifiable.  It  is  a  noisier  bird  than  the  Canada  (joose,  and  its 
voice  is  higher  and  more  cackling. 
16 
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Itt.l.  Chnt  CMmlMOMis  (Linn.),  Blus  Goobs.  Adt. — Head  and 
upper  neck  white;  middle  of  hindneck  sometimes  btackish,  lower  neck  all 
around  fuscous*  rest  of  underparts  brownish  gray  edged  with  buffy;  lower 
belly  generally  paler,  sometimes  white;  upper  back  and  scapulars  like  breast; 
lower  back,  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  gray;  tail  fuscous-ipiiy  edged  with 
whitish;  wing-coverts  like  the  rump  or  slightly  darker,  with  little  or  no 
whitish  margins;  wing-quills  and  tertials  fuscous,  the  latter  more  or  less 
margined  with  whitish.  Im, — "Similar  to  adult,  but  head  and  neck  uniform 
deep  grayish  brown,  only  the  chin  being  white.  L.,  26*60-3000;  W.,  1500- 
1700; B.,  210-2-30; Tar.. 30O-3*30'*  (Ridgw.). 

Ranfft, — E.  N.  Am.  Breeding  range  unknown,  but  probably  interior 
of  n.  Ungava;  winters  from  Nebr.  and  s.  Ills.  s.  to  coasts  of  Tex.  and  La.; 
rare  or  casual  in  migration  in  Calif.,  and  from  N.  H.  to  Fla.,  Cuba,  and  the 
Baluunas. 

Long  Island,  one  record.  N.  Ohio,  casual  T.  V. 

Neat,  in  a  depression  on  dried  grass.  Em^  4,  "brownish  buff,  2*50  x 
1*75"  (Reed).  DoU,  Cape  Bathurst,  June  29  (Thayer  Coll.). 

The  fact  that  the  Bummer  home  of  the  Blue  Goose  is  in  the  far 
north  while  its  winter  range  is  remarkably  restricted,  has  brought  the 
bird  to  the  attention  of  comparatively  few  omitholo^sts.  In  consequence 
it  has  until  recently  been  considered  a  rare  species.  During  the  winter 
of  1910,  however,  it  was  found  in  flocks  of  thousands  at  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  River  by  Job  and  by  McAtee  {Auk,  1910,  p.  337).  Here  they 
were  doing  great  damage  to  pasture  lands,  tiux>ugh  thdr  destruction 
of  various  grasses. 

171m.  AiiB«r  albitroiis  gamlMll  HariL  WHrrs-FBOMTBD  Gooan.  Ad%, 
— Forehead  and  region  bordering  base  of  bill  white;  upperparts  and  fore- 
neck  grayish  brown,  more  or  less  margined  on  back  with  lighter;  longer  and 
lateral  upper  tail-coverts  white;  breast  somewhat  lighter  than  throat,  more 
or  less  irregularly  marked  with  black,  and  fading  gradually  into  pure  white 
on  lower  belly;  sides  like  back.  Im. — Similar,  but  no  white  at  base  of  bill 
or  black  marks  on  breast;  nail  of  the  bill  black.  "L.,  2700-3000;  W., 
14*25-17-50;  B.,  1*80-2*35;  depth  of  mandible  at  base,  *90-l*20;  width, 
•85-1*05;  Tar.,  2*60-3*20" (Ridgw.). 

Range. — Cen.  and  w.  N.  A.  Breeds  on  and  near  the  Arctic  coast  from 
ne.  Siberia  e.  to  ne.  Mackensie  and  s.  to  lower  Yukon  Valley;  winters  com- 
monly from  s.  B.  C.  to  s.  L.  Calif.,  and  Jalisco,  and  rarely  from  s.  Ills.,  s. 
Ohio,  and  N.  J.  s.  to  ne.  Mex.,  s.  Tex.,  and  Cuba,  and  on  the  Asiatic  coast 
to  China  and  Japan;  rare  in  migration  on  the  Atlantic  coast  n.  to  Ungava. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.  Glen  EUyn,  raie  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Oct.  SE. 
Minn.,  T.  V.,  Apl.  1. 

Neat^  on  the  ground,  of  grasses  lined  with  down.  Eqob^  6-7,  dull  neenish 
yellow  with  obscure  darker  tints,  3*10  x  2*07  (Davie).  Date,  Pt.  Barrow, 
Alaska,  June  19. 

''These  birds  are  rarely  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  are 
quite  common  in  the  Misissippi  Valley  and  abundant  on  the  Padfic 
slope.  They  prefer  low,  wet  grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  timber,  or  where 
the  prairie  is  dotted  here  and  there  with  bushes;  and,  while  they  occas- 
ionsdly  forage  off  the  wheat  fields  and  other  grains  on  the  bottom  lands, 
they  seldom  visit  the  high,  dry  prairies  like  the  Snow  and  Canada  Geese." 
(Ck)6s.) 

The  EuBOPBAN  WHrrs-FRONTED  GooBB  {171.  Anser  aJbifrona  albifrons) 
resembles  its  American  representative  in  color,  but  averages  smaller.  It  is 
of  doubtful  record  from  Eastern  Greenland. 
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The  BsAN  GooBB  (171-1  Anser  fabalia)  and  the  Pink-footbd  Goosb 
U71.2  Anser  brachyrhynehtu).  Old  World  species,  have  been  recorded  from 
Greenland. 

ITS.  BraatA  oaaadensU  euiadensU  {Linn.).  Canada  Goose.  Ada. 
— ^Throat  and  a  large  patch  on  side  of  head  behind  eye  white  or  whitish; 
chin  and  rest  of  head  and  neck  black;  back  and  wings  grayish  brown,  more 
or  less  edged  with  lighter;  tail  and  shorter  upper  tail-coverts  black,  longer 
and  lateral  ones  white;  breast  and  belly  grayish,  fading  to  white  on  lower 
belly;  sides  like  back,  /m.— Similar,  but  throat  and  cheeks  sometimes 
mixed  with  bUckish.  "L.,  3500-4300;  W..  15-60-2100;  Tar.,  2-45-3*70; 
B.,  l-66^2-70"  (Ridgw.). 

Range, — N.  A.  Breeds  from  limit  of  trees  in  valley  of  the  lower  Yukon, 
nw.  Mackensie,  and  cen.  Keewatin  s.  to  s.  Ore.,  n.  Colo.,  Nebr.,  and  Ind.; 
formeriy  bred  casually  s.  to  N.  M.,  Kans.,  Tenn.,  and  Mass.;  winters  from 
s.  B.  C,  s.  Colo.,  s.  Wise.,  s.  Bis.,  and  N.  J.  (rarely  s.  Ont.  and  N.  F.),  s.  to 
8.  Calif.,  Tex.,  and  Fla.;  accidental  in  Bermuda  and  Jamaica. 

Washington,  W.  V.  and  rather  conmion  T.  V.,  Oct.-Apl.  Long  Island., 
common  T.  V.,  Feb.  27-Apl.  28;  Oct.  1-Dec.  31;  some  W.  V.  Ossining. 
tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Nlch.  ll-May21;Oct.  Cambridge,  not  uncommon 
T.  v.,  Mch.-Apl.;  Nov.  1-30.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  1-30.  Glen 
Ell3m,  W.  v.,  quite  common  in  spring,  Oct.  17-May  5.  SE.  Minn.,  T.  V., 
Feb.  10. 

ATesI,  on  the  ground,  often  on  an  island,  of  twigs,  grasses,  or  rocds  and 
large  quantity  of  down.  EggB^  4-7,  white.  Daie,  Kossuth  Co.,  Iowa,  May  7, 
1883;  Grant  Co.,  Minn.,  Apl.  29,  1876. 

Probably  the  migration  of  no  bird  attracts  more  universal  interest 
than  that  of  the  Wild  Goose.  Ornithologists  talk  of  ''waves"  and 
"flights"  of  migrants  passing  in  the  night,  but  the  semiannual  pilgrimage 
of  the  Canada  Goose  appeals  to  us  all  with  the  directness  of  a  per- 
sonal experience.  We  see  the  living  wedge  of  long-necked  birds  pass- 
ing high  overhead;  the  unbroken  sound-waves  bring  the  sonorous 
"honks"  with  unexpected  distinctness  to  our  ears;  and  we  receive  an 
impressive  lesson  in  the  migration  of  birds.  They  are  embarked  on  a 
journey  of  several  thousand  miles,  but  they  oome  and  go  as  surely  aa 
though  they  carried  chart  and  compass. 

1910.  Phillips.  J.  C.  Auk.  XXVn,  263-271;  XXVni,  319^23  (migra- 
tion in  Mass.). 

171a.  B.  o.  hutohlnai  {Rich,),  HxTTCHnvs's  Goosa.  Resembles 
the  preceding  in  color,  but  averages  smaller.  L.,  25*00-34*00;  W..  14*75- 
17*76;  Tar..  2*25-3*20;  B..  1*20-1-90  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — W.  N.  Ain.  Breeds  from  Kowak  Valley.  Alaska,  and  from 
mouth  of  Mackensie  e.  along  Arctic  shores  and  islands  from  lat.  70**  s.  to 
Melville  Peninsula  and  nw.  Hudson  Bay;  winters  from  B.  C,  Nev.^  Colo., 
and  Mo.,  s.  to  San  Rafael  in  L.  Calif.,  Tex.,  and  La.;  accidental  in  Vera 
Cms;  in  migration  rare  e.  of  the  Miss.  Valley  but  recorded  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Maine  to  Va. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

179c.  B.  c.  mtnlma  Ridgw.  Cackling  Goobb.  To  be  distinguished 
from  the  two  preceding  by  its  smaller  sise  and  the  much  darker  brownish 
gray  color  of  the  breast  and  upper  belly.  "W.,  13*60-14*50;  Tar.,  2*40-2*75; 
B..  •95-l*15''JRidgw.). 

Range. — ^W.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  w.  Aleutians  and  from  Norton  Sound 
8.  to  n.  coast  of  Alaska  Peninsula^  winters  from  B.  C.  s«  to  San  Diego  Co., 
Calif.;  casual  e*  to  Colo.,  Iowa,  Wiso.,  and  Ills, 
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17t.  Bimata  beratrfa  glaooocAstra  (Brefcm).  Bramt.  Ada. — Head, 
neck,  throat  and  upper  breast  black;  ndee  of  the  neck  speckled  with  white; 
back  brownish  gray,  margined  with  grayish  brown;  longer  and  lateral  upper 
tail-coverts  white;  lower  breast  ashy  gray  fading  to  white  on  lower  beUy; 
sides  darker,  /m. — Similar,  but  with  less  white  on  sides  of  neck  and  wing- 
coverts,  and  secondaries  tipped  with  white.  L.,  26*00;  W.,  13*20;  Tar.,  2*20; 
B..  1*35. 

Range, — N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  on  Arctic  islands  n.  of  lat.  74^  and  w. 
to  about  long.  100**,  and  on  the  whole  w.  coast  of  Greenland ;  winters  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Mass.  s.  to  N.  C,  rarely  to  Fla.,  has  been  recorded  in 
the  interior  from  Man.,  Ont.,  Colo.,  Nebr.,  Wise.,  Mich.,  Ind.,  and  La.; 
accidental  in  B.  C.  and  Barbados. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  Nov.  18-Jan.  8; 
Mch.  &-May  10;  a  few  winter.   Ossining,  A.  V. 

Neat,  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground.  Eagat  4» 
smooth  and  creamy  white  in  color,  2*70  x  1*80  (Saunders).  DaUt  Buchanan 
Bay,  Ellesmere  Leoid,  June  17  (Thayer  Coll.). 

''Its  manner  of  flying  is  different  from  that  of  the  Canada  Goose^ 
moving  in  more  compact  bodies,  less  rapidly,  and  without  seeming  to 
have  a  chosen  leader — ^that  marked  characteristic  in  the  flight  of  the 
latter. 

"While  in  our  bays  it  appears  inactive,  seldom  taking  to  wing  unless 
disturbed  by  a  passing  boat  or  the  near  report  of  a  gun. 

''The  Brant  rises  slowly,  and  when  on  the  wing  moves  slug^hly 
for  a  short  distance,  and,  if  not  attracted  by  a  distant  flock,  frequently 
returns  to  the  place  it  had  left.  Its  food  consists  of  a  marine  plant 
(Zostera  marina),  commonly  called  'eel  grass.'  At  low  water  it  is  seen 
industriously  at  work  tearing  up  its  favorite  plant.  After  the  tide  has 
risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  compel  it  to  relinquish  its  vocation,  it  is 
seen  drifting  with  the  current,  feeding  sumptuously  on  the  fruits  of 
its  labor."  (Giraud.) 

174.  Braata  nigricans  (Latrr.).  Black  Bbant.  Bears  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  preceding  species,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
much  darker  lower  breast  and  ui>per  belly,  which  are  nearly  as  dark  as  the 
back,  and  by  having  white  marlringH  on  the  front  as  well  as  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck. 

Ranoe, — ^W.  N.  Am.  Breeds  on  the  Arctic  coast  and  islands  from  Pt. 
Barrow  e.  to  near  mouth  of  Anderson  River,  n.  probably  to  Melville  Island; 
common  on  Siberian  coast,  Chukchi  Peninsula,  and  w.  to  New  Siberian 
Islands;  winters  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  B.  C.  s.  to  San  Quintin  Bay, 
L.  Calif.,  in  the  interior  of  Ore.,  and  Nev.,  and  on  the  Asiatic  coast  s.  to 
Japan;  recorded  as  a  straggler  to  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  and  N.  J. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Nett,  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground.  Egga,  5-7, 
dull  ivory-white  or  grayish  white,  2*85  x  1*82  (B.,  B.,  and  R.).  Date,  Admi- 
ralty Bay,  Alaska,  June  19. 

This  is  the  western  representative  of  the  preceding  species.  It  is 
of  caEnial  occurrence  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  about  a  dozen  birds  having 
been  recorded  from  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey. 

1910.   Fay,  S.  P.,  Auk.  XXVII,  336. 

The  Barnaclb  Goose  {176.  Branta  leucopaia)  is  an  Old  World  species 
which  visits  Greenland  regularly  in  the  fail,  and  is  sometimes  found  on  our 
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ooastfl.  It  differs  from  any  of  the  preoedins  in  having  the  forehead,  aides  of 
the  headt  throat  and  chin  white,  the  lores  being  black. 

The  FuLYOus  Tree-duck  {178,  Dendrocugna  hicolor)  of  the  South- 
western United  States  and  southward,  is  accidental  in  North  Carolina. 

Svbfamily  CygnituB.  Swana, 

A  group  containing  eight  species  distributed  throughout  the  world. 
Swans  feed  from  the  surface,  either  by  'tipping*  or  by  simply  immersing 
the  long  neck  and  head.  Their  food  consists  largely  of  vegetable  matter, 
but  they  eat  also  small  mollusks.  They  migrate  in  V-shaped  flocks. 
When  on  the  wing,  and  also  when  feeding,  they  utter  at  times  loud, 
trumpeting  notes.  When  pursued,  they  do  not  at  once  take  flight,  but 
swim  rapidly  away,  and  in  this  manner  easUy  distance  a  strong  rower. 
The  sexes  are  alike  in  color  and  both  share  in  the  task  of  incubation 
and  care  of  the  young. 

KIT    TO    THE    SPECIES 

A,  With  yellow  on  the  lores;  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  noetril  greater  than 

the  distance  from  the  nostril  to  the  tip  of  the  bill. 

180.  WmsTLiNo  Swan. 

B.  No  yellow  on  the  lores;  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  noetril  not  greater 

than  from  the  nostril  to  the  end  of  the  bill  .  .  181.  Tbumpeteb  Swan. 

189.  Olor  oolumbianiis  {Ord),  Whistlino  Swan.  Ads. — ^White; 
bill  and  feet  black;  a  amall  yellow  spot  on  the  lores;  tail  usually  with  but 
20  feathers.  Itn, — Head  and  neck  brownish  and  rest  of  plumage  more  or 
leas  washed  with  grayish;  bill  and  feet  light.  L.,  55*00;  W.,  22'00;  Tar.,  4'00; 
Eye  to  N.,  2*40;  N.  to  tip  of  B.,  2*25. 

Remarks. — Few  unquestionably  distinct  species  of  birds  resemble  each 
other  more  closely,  superficially,  than  do  the  Whistling  and  Trumpeter 
Swans.  In  freshly  lolled  specimens,  at  least  in  the  spring,  the  yellow  on  the 
bill  of  the  former  and  red  on  the  bill  of  the  latter  is  wholly  and  sufficiently 
diagnostic.  Lacking  these  characters,  which  are  always  wanting  in  old, 
dried  skins,  the  birds  can  be  distinguished  by  the  larger  sise  of  imeeinoUor 
in  connection  with  the  fact  that  its  nostrils  are  nearer  the  center  of  the  bill 
than  in  columbianus  (which  has  them  nearer  the  tip)  while  huecinator  usually 
has  24,  instead  of  the  20  tail-feathers  of  columbianus. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  n.  Alaska  s.  to  Becharof  Lake,  Alaska 
Peninsula,  and  on  Arctic  islands  from  about  lat.  74**  s.  to  n.  Mackensie  and 
nw.  Hudson  Bay;  in  migration  occurs  w.  to  Bering  Islands;  winters  on  the 
Pacific  coast  from  s.  B.  C,  rarely  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  and  in  the  interior  from  Lake 
Erie  and  s.  Ills,  to  coast  of  La.  and  Tex.,  and  on  Atlantic  coast  from  Del. 
and  Md.  to  S.  C..  rarely  n.  to  Mass.,  and  s.  to  Fla.;  casual  in  n.  Mex.; 
accidental  in  Scotland  and  Bermuda. 

Washington,  rareW.  V.,  Oct.  15-Mch.  25.  Long  Island,  rare  T.  V. 
Cambridge,  A.  V.  in  fall.  N.  Ohio,  occasional  T.  V.,  Mch.,  eariy  Apl.  SE. 
Minn.,  T.  V.,  Apl.  12. 

Ne9t^  of  grasses,  moss,  etc.,  lined  with  down,  on  the  ground  near  water. 
Eggs,  2-5,  soiled  whitish,  4'25  x  2'70.   Dale,  St.  MichaeFs,  Alaska,  May  29. 

This  is  a  rare  bird  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  Virginia.  In  the 
Currituck  region,  thanks  to  its  excessive  wariness,  it  is  not  uncommon 
in  winter.  ''When  feeding,  or  dressing  their  pliunage,  this  Swan  is 
usually  very  noisy,  and  at  night  their  clamors  may  be  heard  to  the 
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distance  of  several  miles.  Thdr  notes  are  varied,  some  resembling  the 
lower  ones  made  by  the  common  tin  horn,  others  running  through  the 
various  modulations  of  the  notes  of  the  clarionet.  These  differences  are 
presumed  to  be  dependent  upon  age."  (B.,  B.,  and  R.) 

181.  Ol€>r  buodiiator  (Rich.).  Tbumpbtbr  Swan.  Adt. — ^White.  bill 
and  feet  black,  no  yellow  on  the  lores;  cutting  edge  of  the  lower  manoible. 
at  least  in  spring,  reddish;  tail  usually  with  24  feathers  Im. — Head  and 
neck  brownish,  rest  of  plumage  more  or  less  washed  with  grajrish.  L., 
6500;  W.,  2300;  Tar.,  4'2S;  Eye  to  N.,  2*70;  N.  to  tip  of  B..  2*20. 

Ranoe. — Interior  and  w.  N.  A.  Breeds  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
w.  shore  of  Hudson  Bay  and  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  about  lat.  00**;  for- 
merly bred  s.  to  Ind.,  Mo.,  Nebr.,  Mont.,  and  Idaho,  and  casually  w.  to 
Fort  Yukon  and  B.  C. ;  winters  from  s.  Ind.  and  s.  Ills.  s.  to  Tex.,  and  from 
s.  B.  C.  to  s.  Calif.;  casual  in  migration  in  the  Rocky  Mt.  region  of  U.  S.; 
accidental  in  N.  Y.  and  Del.   Now  of  rare  occurrence  nearly  everywhere. 

Neat,  of  grasses  and  down,  on  the  ground.  Egos,  2-6,  soiled  whitish, 
4*40  X  2*80.  Date,  Mackenzie  Bay,  June  17,  1900  (Thayer  Coll.). 

The  Trumpeter  Swan  is  now  one  of  the  rarest  of  American  birds. 
I  know  of  no  recent  records  of  its  capture.  Heard  in  captivity,  its  call 
has  more  of  a  clarion  tone  than  that  of  the  Whistling  Swan. 

The  Whooping  Swan  {179.  Olor  cygnus)  is  an  Old  World  species  which 
sometimes  ia  found  in  Greenland.  It  differs  from  either  of  our  Swans  in 
having  the  "basal  portion  of  the  bill  and  entire  lores  yellow  in  the  adult." 


VI.  ORDER    ODONTOOLOSSiB.     LAMELLIR08TRAL     ORALLA- 

TORES 

16.  Family  pHCENicoPTERiDiB.   Flaminqoes.   (Fig.  35.) 

The  six  species  included  in  this  family  are  distributed  throughout 
the  tropics.  Four  species  are  American,  of  which  one  reaches  southern 
Florida  in  winter.  Flamingoes  are  gregarious  at  all  seasons.  Their 
favorite  resorts  are  shallow  bays  and  lakes  or  vast  mud  flats  which  are 
flooded  at  high  water.  In  feeding,  the  bill  is  pressed  downward  into 
the  mud,  its  peculiar  shape  making  the  point  then  turn  upward.  The 
ridges  along  its  sides,  as  in  the  bills  of  Ducks,  serve  as  strainers  through 
which  are  forced  the  sand  and  mud  taken  in  with  the  food.  The  wing- 
quills  are  molted  simultaneously,  as  with  the  AnatidoB,  indicating  rela- 
tionship with  that  family. 

189.  Phcsnloopteras  ruber  (Ltnn.).  Flaminoo.  (Figs.  17,  35.)  Ads, 
— ^Beautiful  ro^  vermilion,  scapulars  and  underparts  somewhat  paler; 
flanks  carmine;  primaries  and  secondaries  black;  bill  red-tinged  at  base, 
black  at  the  tip.  /m. — ^Above  brownish  gray,  back  with  black  shaft-streaks, 
scapulars  basally  pink-tinged;  wing-quills  black,  primary  and  imder  wing- 
coverts  pinkish;  below  paler  than  above  fading  to  whitish,  pink-tinged  on  the 
belly.  L.,  46-00;  W..  16-26;  Tar.,  12-50;  B..  S'SO. 

Range. — Atlantic  coast  of  subtropical  and  tropical  Am.,  from  the 
Bahamas,  and  Yucatan  to  Brazil,  and  in  tiie  Galapagos;  extremity  of  Fla. 
in  winter;  accidental  in  S.  C. 
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Neaty  in  colonies  on  mud  flats,  a  truncate  cone  of  mud  8-14  inches  in 
heic^t,  hollowed  on  top.  Egg^  1,  whitish  with  a  chalky  deposit,  3*55  x  2*20. 
Date,  Andros  Is.,  Bahamas,  May  6. 

The  Flamingo  waa  formerly  a  regular  winter  visitant  to  the  vast 

shoals  at  the  extremity  of  Florida,  but  it  is  now  of  rare  occurrence 

there.   (Scott,  Auk^  VII,  pp.  221-226;  Ingraham,  World's  Congress  in 

Om.,  pp.  59-69.)  There  are  probably  two  large  breeding  colonies  on 

Andros  Island,  Bahamas.    The  nests  are  placed  within  a  few  feet  of 

each  other,  2,000  being  counted  in  a  space  one  hundred  and  thirty 

yards  long.    Both  sexes  incubate.    The  period  of  incubation  is  about 

four  weeks.   The  young  are  hatched  covered  with  down  and  leave  the 

nest  when  two  or  three  days  old.  They  are  fed  by  regurgitation  on  the 

partially  digested  juices  of  a  small  mollusk  of  the  genus  Cerithium, 

which  forms  apparently  the  only  food  of  the  adult.   The  note  of  the 

young  is  a  shrill  whistling,  that  of  the  adult  a  goose-like  honking. 

In  flight  the  neck  is  fully  extended. 

1902.  Chapman.  F.  M.,  Bird-Lore.  IV.  177-181.  1908.  Camps  and 
Cruises,  155-191  (nesting  habits). 


Vn.  ORDER  HERODIONBS.     HERONS,   STORKS,   IBISES,   ETC* 

17.  Family  PLATALEiDiB.   Spoonbills.    (Fig.  38.) 

The  Spoonbills  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  Only  one 
of  the  six  species  is  found  in  America.  They  frequent  the  shores  both 
on  the  seacoast  and  in  the  interior.  They  are  generally  found  in  flocks 
and  they  nest  in  colonies.  Spoonbills  have  the  general  habits  of  Ibises, 
but  feed  by  immersing  the  bill  and  swinging  it  from  side  to  side  in  their 
search  for  food.  They  fly  with  the  neck  fully  extended,  and  with  steady, 
uninterrupted  wing-stroke. 

18S.  AJala  ajaja  (Linn.),  Rosbatb  Spoonbill.  (Fig.  38.)  Ads. — 
Head  and  throat  bare,  neck  and  upper  back  white,  sometimes  tinged  with 
pink;  sides  of  breast  in  front  of  the  wings  and  end  half  of  tail  ochraceous- 
buff;  rest  of  plumage  pink;  lengthened  feathers  at  the  base  of  the  neck  darker; 
lesser  wing-coverts,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  carmine.  Im. — Similar, 
but  head  and  throat  feathered,  ochraceous-buff  and  carmine  of  the  adult 
replaced  by  pink.   L.,  3200;  W..  14'60;  Tar.,  400;  B.,  6*25. 

Range, — N.  and  S.  A.,  from  Tex.,  La.,  Fla.,  and  Ga.  s.  to  Patagonia 
and  the  Falkland  Islands;  formerly  casual  north  to  Pa.  and  the  lower  Ohio 
Valley  (Ind.  and  Ills.);  accidental  m  Calif.,  Colo.,  Kans.,  and  Wise. 

Nest,  in  colonies,  a  platform  of  sticks  in  small  trees,  usually  about  10 
feet  up.  Eggs,  3-5,  white,  spotted  and  speckled  with  shades  of  olive-brown, 
2*57  X  1-73.  Date,  Marquesas  Key,  Fla.,  Jan.  11,  1883;  s.  Fla.,  Mch.  11; 
Tamiahua  Lagoon,  Vera  Cruz,  Api.  17,  second  plumage  well  grown. 

There  are  probably  not  more  than  a  few  hundred  Spoonbills  existing 
in  Eastern  North  America,  and  they  are  confined  to  the  southern  part 
of  Florida.  The  Spoonbill's  flight  is  rather  ibislike,  the  neck  being  fully 
extended,  but  the  wingH3trokes  are  not  interrupted  by  short  sails.  The 
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pink  color  iB  very  evideat  at  a  great  distance,  either  against  sky  or 
foliage. 

1906.  Chapman.  F.  M.,  Camps  and  CruifleB,  141»  146  (FLa.). 

18.  Faiolt  Jbtdtdm,   Ibibiis.    (Fig.  37.) 

Ibises  are  distributed  throughout  the  wanner  parts  of  the  globe; 
they  number  about  thirty  species,  of  which  four  occur  in  North  America. 
They  are  usually  silent  birds,  and  live  in  flocks  during  the  entire  year. 
They  feed  along  the  shores  of  lakes,  bays,  and  salt-water  lagoons,  and 
on  mud  flats  over  which  the  tide  rises  and  falls.  Their  food  consists 
principally  of  crustaceans,  frogs,  and  small  fish.  They  fly  with  the 
neck  extended  and  their  wing-strokes  are  often  followed  by  a  short  sail. 

KEY    TO    THS    SPSdliS 

A.  Plumage  deep  chestnut 186.  Glossy  Ibis. 

B.  Plumage  scarlet 185.  Sgarlbt  Ibis  (Ad.). 

C  Plumage  white 184.  Whitb  Ibis  (Ad.). 

D,  Back  brown,  belly  white. 

a.  Rump  white 184.  Whtud  Ibis  (Im.). 

6.  Rump  like  the  back 185.  Scablbt  Ibis  (Im.). 

184.  Guam  alba  (Linn.).  Whttb  Ibis.  (Fig.  37.).  Ada.— White,  the 
tips  of  the  four  outer  primaries  black;  bare  parts  of  the  head  orange-red. 
Im. — Head  and  neck  white,  streaked  with  grasdsh  brown;  upper  back  and 
wings  grasdsh  brown;  rump,  breast  and  belly  white.  L.,  25*00;  W.,  11.00; 
Tar.,  3*40;  B.  from  N.,  4*60. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.,  from  L.  Calif.,  Tex.,  and  8.  C,  s.  to  West 
Indies,  Brazil,  and  Peru,  and  casually  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  S.  Dak.,  Ills., 
Yt.,  Conn.,  and  L.  I.;  winters  from  Giuf  of  Mex.,  southward. 

Long  Island,  two  records. 

Nest,  in  colonies,  of  reeds  and  weed  stalks,  in  trees,  bushes  and  reedy 
marshes.  Eoaa^  3-5,  pale  greenish  white,  with  chocolate  markings  generally 
most  numerous  at  the  larger  end,  2*25  x  1*50.  Date,  s.  Ma.,  Apl.  2. 

This  locally  abimdant  species  is  generally  found  in  flocks  of  five  or 
nx  to  as  many  hundred  birds  which  frequent  mud  flats,  marshes,  or 
the  borders  of  lagoons.  They  fly  in  close  rank,  and  when  in  large  flocks, 
with  their  snowy  plumage  glistening  in  the  sunlight  and  their  wing- 
strokes  accented  by  the  black-tipped  primaries,  form  a  strikingly 
beautiful  picture.  They  progress  by  alternate  flapping  and  sailing,  the 
neck  being  fully  extended.  Birds  in  the  brown  immature  plumage  may 
be  seen  in  large  flocks  in  the  spring,  indicating  that  the  birds  do  not 
breed  until  at  least  their  second  spring. 

The  Scarlet  Ibis  {186.  Ouara  rubra),  a  South  American  species,  has 
been  recorded  from  Florida,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Arisona. 
(See  Brewster,  BuU.  NuU.  Om.  Clvb.,  VIII,  1883,  185;  also  Scott,  Auk,  VI, 
1889,  15.) 

185.  Plegadla  autamnalls  {Haaaelq.).  Glossy  Ibis.  Ads. — Rich 
chestnut,  upper  and  under  tail-coverts,  back,  wings  and  front  of  the  head 
with  greenish  and  purplish  reflections;  lores  (in  skins)  blackish.  Im. — Head 
and  neck  fusoous-brown,  the  feathers  laterally  margined  with  white;  rest  of 
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underparts  dull  fuscoii»-brown;  baok  with  greeniflh  reflections.  L.,  24*00; 
W.,  11-50;  Tar..  310;  B.,  5*00. 

Ranffe, — ^Tropical  and  subtropical  regioDB,  mainly  of  E.  Hemisphere. 
Rare  and  local  in  se.  U.  S.  from  La.  to  Ful,,  and  in  the  West  Indies;  casual 
n.  to  Mo.«  Wise.,  Mich.,  Ont.,  and  N.  S. 

Washington,  two  records.  Long  Island,  two  records.  Cambridge,  one 
record,  May. 

Nest,  of  rushes,  plant  stems,  etc.,  in  reedy  swamps  or  low  bushes.  Eggt, 
3,  rather  deep,  dull  blue,  2*01  x  1*47.  Date,  Orange  Lake,  Fla.,  Apl. 

Of  this  once  doubtless  widely  distributed  species  comparatively 
few  individuals  remain,  and  in  the  New  World  it  is  of  rare  and  irregu- 
lar occurrence. 

The  White-faced  Glosst  Ibis  (187.  PUgadia  guarauna),  a  locally  com- 
mon species  from  Texas  westward  and  southward,  has  been  recorded  but  once 
from  east  of  the  Mississippi,  vis.,  at  or  near  Lake  Washington,  Florida,  where 
a  female  was  shot  on  a  nest  containing  three  epgs  (Brewster,  Avk,  III,  1886, 
482).  This  species  resembles  the  Glossy  Ibis,  but  adults  have  the  region 
about  the  base  of  the  bill  white. 

10.  Family  Ciconiidjs.   Storks 

The  nineteen  known  species  of  this  family  are  distributed  through- 
out the  world,  but  only  three  are  found  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and  of  these  but  one  occurs  north  of  Mexico.  The  Common  Stork 
{Ciconia  cicania)  of  Europe,  the  Adjutant  {Leptoptilits  dvbiits)  of 
India,  and  Marabou  (L.  crumeniferua)  of  Africa  are  the  best  known 
of  the  Old  World  spedes.  The  Marabou  feathers  of  commerce  are  from 
the  last-named  species. 

While  terrestrial  in  feeding  habit,  Storks  usually  nest  some  distance 
above  the  ground.  They  perch  readily  in  trees  and  in  this  respect  differ 
from  Cranes,  with  which,  however,  they  agree  in  flying  with  the  neck 
fully  extended.  The  young  are  hatched  with  but  a  scanty  covering 
of  down  and  are  reared  in  the  nest.  Storks,  in  this  respect,  resembling 
Herons  rather  than  Cranes.  They  are  essentially  voiceless. 

188.  Myoterla  ain«rloana  Ltnn.  Wood  Ibis.  Ads. — ^Head  and  neck 
bare;  primaries,  secondaries  and  tail  dossv  greenish  black,  rest  of  plimiage 
white.  Im. — ^Head  more  or  less  featnerea;  head  and  neck  grayish  brown, 
blacker  on  the  nape;  rest  of  plimiage  as  in  the  adult,  but  more  or  less  marked 
with  grayish;  wings  and  tail  less  greenish.  L.,  4000;  W.,  1800;  Tar.,  7'60; 
B.  from  N.,  800. 

Range. — Temperate  and  tropical  Am.  from  s.  Calif.,  Aris.,  Tex.,  Ohio 
Valley,  and  S.  C,  s.  to  Argentina;  casual  n.  to  Mont.,  Wise,  N.  Y.  and  Yt. 

Washington,  casual  in  July.  Lon^;  Island,  one  record. 

Nesi,  in  colonies,  a  platform  of  sticks  in  trees.  Egge,  2-3,  dull  white  with 
a  soft  calcareous  deposit,  2'75  x  1*75.  Date,  Brevard  Co.,  Fla.,  Mch.  14. 

This  is  a  locally  common  species  in  Florida. 

20.  Family  Ardeidjb.   Herons  and  BrrrERNS.  (Fig.  36.) 

This  family  contains  about  one  hundred  species  distributed  in  most 
parts  of  the  ^obe,  but  more  numerously  in  the  intertropical  regions. 
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Generally  speaking,  Herons  are  gregarious,  nesting  and  roosting  in 
flocks.  While  feeding  they  are  more  solitary,  but  each  night  they 
regularly  return  to  roost  with  thdr  kind  in  a  "rookery."  Bitterns  do 
not  assodate  in  flocks,  and  are  generally  found  singly  or  in  pairs.  As  a 
rule,  they  feed  in  grassy  marahes,  while  Herons  more  commonly  resort 
to  the  shores  of  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  or  salt-water  lagoons.  Herons  perch, 
and  usually  nest  in  trees;  Bitterns  rarely  or  never  do.  Some  species 
secure  their  food  of  frogs,  fish,  small  reptiles,  etc.,  by  standing  rigidly 
motionless  and  waiting  for  it  to  come  within  striking  distance,  or  by 
wading  for  it  with  the  utmost  caution.  Others  run  rapidly  and  noisily 
through  the  water,  trusting  to  their  agility  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
spearhke  thrusts  to  supply  their  wants.  Herons,  unlike  our  Ibises  and 
Cranes,  fly  with  thdr  folded  neck  drawn  in  between  their  shoulders. 
Their  voice  is  a  hoarse  squawk.  The  young  are  bom  with  a  scanty 
covering  of  long,  filamentous  down  and  are  reared  in  the  nest.  In 
feeding,  young  Herons,  and  possibly  also  young  Bitterns,  take  a  scissor- 
like  grasp  of  the  base  of  the  parent's  bill  with  their  own,  when  the 
parent  disgorges  food  into  the  nest  or  skillfully  into  the  mouth  of  the 
young. 

KST    TO    THU    8PSCIB8 

I.  Wing  over  1300. 
ii.  Plumage  pure  white. 

a.  Wing  17*00  or  over;  feathers  on  the  lower  neck  long,  narrow. 

192.  Great  White  Heron. 

b.  Wing  under  17*00;  neck-feathen  not  lengthened. 

196.  Am.  Egrbt. 
B.  Upperparts  generally  slaty  or  grayish  blue. 

1946.  Ward's  Heron.     194.  Great  Blub  Heron. 

II.  Wing  under  13*00. 

1.    Crown  without  streaks, 
ii.  Crown  white  or  whitish, 
o.  Wing  over  11*00. 
aK  Plumage  entirely  or  mostly  white ....  198.  Reddish  Egret. 
o*.  Plumage  gray  streaked  with  black;  throat  and  sides  of  neck. 

black 203.  Yellow-crowned  Night  Heron. 

b.  Wing  under  11*00. 
&^.  Plumage  pure  white;  legs  and  bill  black;  feet  yellow. 

197.  Snowt  Heron. 
6*.  Tips  of  primaries  slate-color;  plumage  white,  sometimes  irregu- 
larly marked  with  slaty  blue  .  200.  Little  Blue  Heron  (Im.) 
B,  Crown  not  white  or  whitish. 
o.  Crown  umber  or  reddi^  brown. 

o^  Head  and  neck  reddish  brown;  body  slate-color. 

198.  Reddish  Egret. 
a*.  Neck  conspicuously  streaked;  body  variegated. 

190.  Am.  Bittern. 
b.  Crown  not  umber  or  reddish  brown. 

6^.  Crown  slaty  or  slate-blue  with  sometimes  a  purplish  cast, 
b*.  Wing-coverts  more  or  less  margined  with  rufous. 

199.  Louisiana  Heron. 
6».  Wing-coverts  without  rufous  .  .    200.  Lfttle  Blue  Heron. 
c^.  Crown  not  slaty,  but  greenish  or  bluish  black, 
c^.  Wing  over  10*00;  entire  underparts  pure  white. 

202.  Black-crowned  Night  Heron. 
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<^.  Wiiijs  under  10*00. 

d*  Wing-coverts  green 201.  Jatflb  Qbbbn  Hxbon. 

6^.  Wing-coverts  rufouB-chestnut  and  buff. 
e«.  Underparts  buffy,  more  or  leas  streaked. 

191.   LSABT  BlTTBRN. 

«^.  Underparts  nifoua-chestnut. 

191.1   COBT*8  LSABT  BimSBN. 

2.  Crown  streaked. 

A,  Wing  under  10*00;  upperparts  greenish  201.  LrrrLii  Qbbsn  Hbbon. 

B.  Wing  over  10*00;  upperparts  brownish  or  blackish  lm>wn  streaked 

wiw  white, 
a.  Upperparts  light  brown;  outer  edge  of  primaries  reddish. 

202.  Black-gbownbd  Night  Hbbon  (Im.). 
6.  Back  dark  brown;  crown  nearly  black  with  white  streaks;  prima- 
ries dark  slate-color. 

203.  YaLzx)w-OBOWNSD  Night  Hbbon  (Im.). 

IM.  Botaums  Umtlglnosiis  (MorUag.),  Ambbican  BrrrBBN.  Ad§. — 
A  glossy  black  streak  on  each  side  of  upper  neck;  top  of  head  and  back  of 
neck  bluish  slate,  more  or  less  washed  with  buffy;  back  brown,  bordered 
and  irregularly  mottled  with  buffy,  and  buffy  ochraceous,  wing-coverts 
similarly  marked,  but  ground  color  grayer;  underparts  creamy  buff,  the 
feathers  all  widely  streaked  with  buffy  brown,  which  is  finely  speckled  with 
buffy  and  narrowly  margined  bv  brownish  gray.  Im. — Similar,  but  buffy 
everywhere  deeper  and  more  ochraceous.  L.,  28*00;  W.,  10*60;  Tar.,  3*50; 
B.,  300. 

Range, — N.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  B.  C,  s.  Mackensie^  cen.  Keewatin, 
8.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  n.  Aris.,  Kans.,  the  Ohio  Valley  and  N. 
C,  and  less  frequently  in  s.  U.  8.;  winters  from  Calif.,  Aris.  s.  Tex.,  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  Va.  s.  to  Cuba  and  Guatemala,  and  casually  to  the  Bahamas, 
Porto  Rico,  Jamaica,  and  Great  Britain. 

Washington,  ra^eil  common  W.  V.,  July  15-A^l.  30.  Long  Island, 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  16-May  6;  Aug.  4-Dec.  11.  Ossining,  rare  S.  R.,  Apl. 
11-Oct.  5.  Cambridge,  common  T.  v.,  breeds  locally,  Apl.  15-Oct.  20.  N. 
Ohio,  tolerably  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  1-Oct.  1.  Glen  Ellyn,  fairiy  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  9-Nov.  1.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  8. 

Neatt  of  grasses,  etc.,  on  the  ground  in  marshes.  Egg',  dr-5,  pale  olive- 
buff,  1*90  X  1*45.  Date,  Cambridge,  May  5;  Pewaukee,  Wise.,  May  23. 

The  Bittern  makes  its  home  in  extenmve  grasBy  meadows  with 
plfflity  of  water,  but  in  the  season  of  migration  may  be  found  and 
heard  ''booming''  in  smaller  and  more  accessible  swampy  places.  like 
the  other  members  of  its  family,  it  excels  in  standing  still,  and  will  hold 
its  head  erect  and  motionless  amid  the  tall  grass  till  the  watcher  tires 
of  looking  and  pronoimces  the  suspicious  object  nothing  but  a  stick 
after  all.  The  Bittern's  fame  rests  upon  its  vocal  performance,  or 
"boom."  This  is  sometimes  exactly  like  the  working  of  an  old-fashioned 
wooden  pump,  and  sometimes — even  with  the  same  bird — ^like  the 
driving  of  a  stake  in  a  bog.  It  can  be  heard  for  a  long  distance.  The 
performance  is  best  witnessed  in  spring,  while  the  grass  is  still  low. 
That  it  is  not  so  very  difficult  at  that  season  to  steal  a  march  upon 
the  bird  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  established  on  the  testimony 
of  a  man  who  has  never  lived  near  a  Bittern  meadow,  and  yet  has 
watched  the  performance  at  much  length  and  at  near  range  on  several 
occasions.  Hia  first  experience  of  this  kind  is  described  somewhat 
fully  in  The  AwJb,  Vol.  VI.,  page  1.    The  strange  notes  are  delivered 
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with  equally  strange  contortions,  as  if  the  bird  were  horribly  nauseated, 
and  are  preceded  by  a  succession  of  quick  snapping  or  gulping  sounds — 
''hiccoughs,"  one  observer  has  called  them.  No  water  is  employed 
in  the  operation,  in  spite  of  the  circumstantial  assertions  of  several 
persons  who  profess  to  have  seen  the  bird  swallowing  and  then 
ejecting  it.  Bradford  Torret. 

Bbbwstbb,  Wk.,  Auk,  1911,  90-100  (display  of  plumes). 

191.  boteyioliiis  ezOls  ((Tmo.).  Lbabt  BrrnsBN.  Ad.d'^ — ^Topofhead, 
hack  and  tail  nhining  black;  back  of  neck  chestnut-rufous;  most  of  the  greater 
wing-coverts  and  outer  vanes  of  the  secondaries  darker;  lesser  wing-coverts 
and  part  of  greater  ones  buffy;  imderparts,  induding  under  tail-coverta, 
washed  with  buffy;  a  blackish  patch  at  each  side  of  the  breast.  Ad.  9. — 
Similar,  but  head  browner  and  back  U^dit,  glossy  umber;  underparts  darker 
and  more  or  less  streaked  with  brownish,  fm,  <f . — Similar  to  ad.  d*,  but  the 
back  washed  and  tipped  with  chestnut;  underparts  darker  and  lightly 
streaked  with  black.  Im.  9. — Similar  to  ad.  9,  but  the  back  rufous,  mar- 
gined with  buffy  ochraceous.  L.,  13*00;  W.,  4'60:  Tar.,  1'60;  B.,  1*80. 

Ranffe. — ^Temperate  N.  A.*  and  n.  S.  A.  Breeds  from  s.  Ore.,  s.  Sask. 
s.  Man.,  s.  Que.,  and  N.  S.  s.  to  the  West  Indies  and  Brasil;  winters 
from  Fla.  and  Gulf  of  Mex.,  southward. 

Washington,  not  very  numerous  S.  R.,  May  5-Sept.  25.  Long  Island, 
common  S.  R.,  May--Sept.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  to  Aug.  10. 
Cambridge,  local  S.  K.,  May  1&-Aug.  1.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  S.  R.,  Apl. 
20-Sept.  20.  Qlen  £IIl3m,  local  S.  R.,  late  spring  and  summer  records  only. 
BE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R. 

Neat,  a  platform  of  grasses,  reeds,  etc.,  in  marshes  among  rushes,  some- 
times in  a  small  bush,  usually  over  water.  Eoga,  3-6,  pale  bluish  white, 
1*20  X  '02.  Dale,  Ft.  Thompson,  Fla..  Mch.  25;  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  May  1; 
Cambridge,  June  1;  Pewaukee,  Wise.,  May  27. 

Wet,  grassy  marshes  such  as  Rail  love,  or  reed-grown  ponds  that 
Gallinules  frequent,  are  the  resorts  of  these  retiring,  secretive  little 
birds.  With  outstretched  necks  and  lowered  heads  they  make  their 
way  without  difficulty  through  the  jungle  of  roots  and  stalks.  Some- 
times they  climb  up  a  slender  reed,  and,  hanging  on  like  Marsh  Wrens, 
survey  theis  surroundings.  They  take  wing  almost  from  beneath  one's 
feet,  and,  with  a  low,  frightened  qua,  fly  slowly  for  a  short  distance  and 
then  drop  back  into  the  grass.  During  the  breeding  season  one  may 
hear  what  presumably  is  the  voice  of  only  the  male — a  soft,  slowly 
repeated,  dovelike  coo,  coo,  000,  coo,  coo.  It  floats  over  the  marsh  like 
the  voice  of  a  spirit  bird. 

1900.  CHAPitAN,  F.  M.,  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  62-75  (nesting). 

191.1.  Izobryohus  neozeniis  (pory).  Cost's  Lbast  BrrrKRN.  Ad. 
<f.--  Above  shining  greenish  black,  tafl  the  same;  wings  black,  their  coverts 
rich  c?ieatniU;  underparts  chestnut,  sides  black.  Ad.  9. — Similar  but  black 
area  duller,  chestnut  areas  slightly  paler.  W.,  4*30;  Tar.,  1*40;  B.,  1.80.  (See 
Chapman,  Auk,  1896,  11-19.) 

Range. — Imperfectly  known.  Breeds  in  s.  Ont.  and  s.  Fla.;  occurs 
casually  in  Mass.,  Mich.,  and  Wise. 

Nest,  "of  willow  twigs,  lined  with  maiden  cane  leaves;  in  a  low  bush  two 
and  a  half  feet  above  the  water.'*  Young  two-thirds  grown.  Lake  Flirt, 
Fla.,  June  8,  1890.   (Scott,  Auk,  1891,  309.) 
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Twerty-four  specimens  of  this  species  have  been  recorded,  of  which 
five  are  from  Florida  and  sixteen  from  the  vicinity  of  Toronto.  It 
resembles  the  Least  Bittern  in  haimts  and  habits,  but  I  know  of  no 
description  of  its  notes.  Its  rarity,  sporadic  distribution,  and  albinistic 
tendencies,  indicative  of  physical  degeneration,  suggest  that  it  is  a 
decadent  species  on  the  verge  of  extinction. 

1896.  Chapman,  F.M.,  Auk,  XIII,  11-19  (historical).  1901.  FLXiONa, 
J.  H..  Auk,  XVIII,  106  (nestmg) ;  XIX,  77  (Toronto  records). 

IM.  Azdoa  ocddentalis  Attd.  Great  Whttb  Hbron.  Ada. — ^Entirely 
white;  in  breeding  plumage,  with  long,  narrow,  stifiFened  feathers  on  the 
back  and  lower  foreneck,  and  two  narrow  plumes  on  the  back  of  the  crown, 
"L.,  4500-6400;  W.,  170O-2100;  B..  6-0O-7-00;  Tar.,  800-«-75"  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — Region  bordering  Gulf  of  Mex.  from  s.  Fla.  s.  to  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
and  Yucatan;  casual  n.  to  Andote  River  and  Micco,  Fla. 

Ne8t^  in  small  colonies,  a  platform  of  sticks  usually  in  mangrove  bushes. 
Egge,  3-4,  pale,  dull  blue,  2*50  x  I'SO.  DaU,  Florida  Keys,  Jan.  and  Feb. 

{  This  is  a  common  species  on  the  coasts  of  southern  Florida,  par- 
ticularly in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Sable.  Rarely  it  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  Anclote  River  on  the  west  coast  and  Micco  on  the  east  coast. 
This  bird  is  as  large  as  the  Great  Blue  Heron,  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  Herodiaa  egreUay  to  which  the  name  Great  White  Heron  is 
frequently  applied. 

Ardea  wuerdmanni  Baird  has  been  considered  to  be  a  color  phase 
of  this  species,  but  its  true  standing  is  unknown.  It  may  be  described 
as  a  Ward's  Heron  with  a  whitish  head  and  neck,  and  is  thus  inter- 
mediate between  occidenUdia  and  wardi.  On  March  27,  1906,  on  Clive 
Key,  southeast  of  Cape  Sable,  I  found  two  young  Ward's  Herons  and 
one  pure  white  bird  in  the  same  nest.  One  of  the  parents  was  Ardea 
occiderUdliSt  the  identity  of  the  other  was  not  asoertained. 

1905.  Job,  H.  K.,  Wild  Wings,  27. 

It4.  Azdoa  herodlas  herodlas  lAnn.  Gbbat  Blub  Hbbon.  Ada.  in 
breeding  plumage. — Center  of  crowiiand  throat  white,  sides  of  crown  black, 
this  color  meeting  on  back  of  head,  where  the  feathers  are  lengthened  to 
form  an  occipital  crest;  neck  pale  grayish  brown,  a  narrow  black,  white,  and 
ochraceous  Ime  down  the  middle  of  the  foreneck;  feathers  of  lower  foreneck 
narrow  and  much  lengthened,  whitish  with  sometimes  black  streaks;  back, 
wing-coverts,  and  tau  slaty  gray,  the  scapiilars  paler,  narrow  and  much 
lengthened;  bend  of  wing  chestnut-rufous;  a  patch  of  black  and  white 
feathers  on  side  of  breast;  breast  and  belly  streaked  with  black  and  white  and 
sometimes  pale  rufous;  feathers  on  legs  dull  rufous,  legs  and  feet  black, 
upper  mandible  olive-yellow,  the  culmen  blackish;  lower  mandible  yellow; 
lores  blue.  Im. — Similar,  but  entire  crown  black,  throat  white,  neck  brown- 
ish gray  washed  with  buffy  ochraceous;  no  black  at  sides  of  the  breast  or 
plumes  on  the  lower  neck;  underparts  streaked  with  black,  slaty,  white  and 
ochraceous;  bend  of  wings  and  feathers  on  legs  paler;  back  slaty  grayish 
brown  without  lengthened  plumes.  "L.,  42*00-50*00;  W.,  17*90-19*85; 
B., 4*30-6-25; Tar., 600-800"  (Ridgw.). 

Ranife. — ^W.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  se.  B.  C,  oen.  Alberta,  cen. 
Man.,  n.  Ont.,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  s.  to  s.  L.  Calif.,  n.  Tex.,  and  S. 
Atlantic  States  (^cept  Fla.) ;  winters  from  Ore.,  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  Middle 
States  s.  to  the  West  Indies,  Panama,  and  Venesuela. 
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Waahington,  rather  oommon,  absent  only  in  midwinter.  Long  Ldand, 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  May;  Aug.-Dec.  (Dutcher).  Oaidning,  common 
T.  v.,  Apl.  4-Apl.  18;  Aug.  16-Oct.  6.  Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apl. 
1-May  1;  Sept.  l-Oct.  20;  occasional  in  winter.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  com- 
mon S.  R.,  Mch.  20-Oct.  10.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  3-26; 
Aug.  3-Oct.  24.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  26-Oct.  1. 

ATeai,  a  platform  of  sticks,  generally  in  colonies,  usually  in  tall  trees, 
sometimes  on  the  groxmd  on  islets.  Eoo9,  3-4,  pale,  dull  blue,  2'50  x  1'50. 
DaU,  CkMUBt  S.  C,  Mch.  20;  Oneida  Ck>.»  N.  Y.,  May  1;  8£.  Minn.,  Apl.  28. 

Ib  it  due  to  the  influence  of  the  artists  of  the  Orient  that  these 
long-legged,  long-necked  birds  are  so  frequently  miscalled  ''Cranes?" 
With  head  drawn  in  and  legs  trailing  on  behind,  they  flap  slowly  over 
the  water,  resembling,  no  doubt,  the  "Cranes"  of  fans,  screens,  and 
bronzes;  nevertheless,  they  are  Herons.  With  all  a  Heron's  immovable 
alertness  they  watch  patiently  for  passing  fish,  sometimes  wading  with 
extreme  caution,  placing  one  foot  slowly  after  the  other.  They  feed 
both  by  day  and  night.  Fishes,  frogs,  reptiles,  even  small  mice,  all 
are  welcome;  and  all  are  powerless  to  escape  the  lightning  thrust  of 
the  spearlike  bill.  Their  voice  is  harsh  and  rasping.  When  alarmed 
they  utter  a  croak  which  is  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  series  of  squawks. 
They  nest  and  roost  in  colonies,  but  at  other  times  are  solitary  birds. 

It4.b.  A.  h.  wardl  (Rtdato,).  Wabo's  Hebon.  The  Florida  repre- 
sentative of  A.  h.  herodias.  The  average  differences  in  color  between  it  and 
A.  h.  herodias  consist  in  its  whiter  lower  parts,  darker  neck,  and  olive  instead 
of  black  legs.  These  differences,  however,  cannot  always  be  relied  upon, 
and  sise  is  the  character  by  which  the  two  birds  can  best  be  distinguished, 
wardi  being  the  larger,  as  the  following  measurements  show;  L.,  52*00;  W., 
19-75-20-60;  B.,  6-4O-6-80;  Tar.,  80O-8'50. 

Range. — Fla.  and  the  Gulf  coast  to  Tez. 

Neelt  in  colonies,  a  platform  of  sticks,  usually  in  trees,  sometimes  bushes, 
generally  over  water.  Egos,  3-^,  pale,  dull  blue,  2*66  x  1*85.  DaU^  Tarpon 
Springs,  Fla.,  Jan.  20. 

This  is  the  Florida  form  of  the  Great  Blue  Heron,  which  it  resembles 
in  habits.  , 

1908.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  119-122  (nesting). 

The  ExTBOPBAN  Gbeat  Blxtb  Hbbon  {196.  Ardea  einerea)  is  accidental 
in  southern  Greenland.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  our  species  by  the 
white  instead  of  rufous  feathers  on  the  legs. 

19t.  Herodias  •gr«tta  (Omel.).  Eobbt.  Ads.  in  breedino  ptumage. — 
Entire  plumage  pure  white;  about  fifty  straighi  'aigrette'  plumes  grow  from 
the  interscapiUar  region  and  reach  beyond  the  tail;  legs  and  feet  black;  bill 
yeUow;  lores  orange,  bordered  below  by  greenish.  Ads.  after  the  breeding 
season  and  Im. — ^Without  the  interscapular  plumes.  L.,  41*00;  W.,  15*00; 
Tar.,  5*60;  B.,  4.50. 

Range. — Temperate  and  tropical  Am.  Breeds  in  Ore.  and  Calif.,  and 
from  N.  C.,  Fla.,  the  Gulf  coast,  and  Mex.  s.  to  Patagonia;  formerly  bred 
n.  to  N.  J.  and  Wise.;  winters  from  the  Gulf  of  Mez.  southward;  casual  to 
Man.,  Que.,  N.  Y-,  New  England,  and  N.  S. 

Washington,  not  common  and  irregular  S.  R.,  May-Aug.  Long  Island, 
rare  from  July-Oct.  Ossining,  A.  V.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  8.  R., 
Mch.  2(>-0ct.  10.   SE.  Minn.  A.  V. 

Nest,  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  trees  or  bushes  over  water. 
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Eoo9^  3-5,  dull  blue,  of  a  rather  deeper  shade  than  thoee  of  the  preceding, 
2-25  X  1*60.  DaU,  s.  Fla..  Feb.;  Santee,  S.  C.  Apl.  5. 

Touiists  who  went  to  Florida  prior  to  1880  have  told  me  of  prairies 
white  with  Egrets,  of  bushy  islands  glistening  in  the  sun  like  snow 
banks.  Now  you  may  look  foi  miles  along  a  lake  shore  and  perhaps 
in  the  distanoe  see  a  solitary  Egret,  which,  as  you  approach,  with  a 
frightened  squawk  takes  wing  a  rifle-shot  away,  llie  rapid  exter- 
mination of  these  plum&-bearing  birds  is  startling  evidence  of  man's 
power  in  the  animal  world.  At  his  word  a  species  is  almost  immediately 
wiped  out  of  existence.  I  have  heard  a  "plume-hunter"  boast  of  killing 
three  himdred  Herons  in  a  "rookery"  in  one  afternoon.  Another  proudly 
stated  that  he  and  his  companions  had  killed  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  birds — ^Herons,  E2grets,  and  Terns — during  one  winter.  The 
destruction  of  these  birds  is  a  blot  on  Florida's  history. 

1887.  ScoiT,  W.  E.  D.,  Auk,  IV,  135  (destruction  in  Fla.).  1906.  Job, 
H.  K.,  Wild  Wings,  134-149  (habits,  destruction).— 1908.  Geapman,  F. 
M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  122-134  (nesting). 

If7.  Bgretta  nandliHsfilina  nandldtsrima  {QmtL),  Snowt  Egbbt. 
Ads.  in  breeding  p2uniaae.^-£ntire  plumage  ptue  white;  about  fifty  recurved 
'aigrette'  plumes  grow  from  the  interscapular  region  and  readh  to  or  just 
beyond  the  end  of  the  tail;  legs  blacky  feet  yellow^  bill  blacky  yellow  at  the 
base ;  lores  orange-yellow.  Ads.  after  the  breeding  season  and  Im. — ^Without 
the  interscapular  plumes.  L.,  2400;  W.,  9*75;  Tar.,  3*80;  B.,  3'20. 

Range, — Temperate  and  tropical  Am.  Formerly  bred  from  Ore.,  Nebr., 
Ind.,  Ills.,  and  N.  J.  s.  to  Chile  and  Argentina:  now  breeds  locally  in  the  U. 
S.  from  N.  C,  to  La.;  winters  from  Fla.,  southward;  casual  in  B.  C,  Ont., 
Mass.,  and  N.  S. 

Washington,  casual;  irregular  in  faU.  Long  Island,  rare  S.  R.  May- 
Sept;  Ossining,  A.  V. 

Nest,  a  platfom  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  bushes  over  water.  Eggs,  3-5» 
pale,  dull  blue,  1*80  x  1*20.  DaU,  s.  Fla.,  March;  Coast  S.  C,  May  5. 

The  "curse  of  beauty"  has  numbered  the  days  of  this  the  most 
dainty  and  graceful  of  Herons.  Formerly  it  was  abundant  in  the  South, 
now  it  is  the  rarest  of  its  family.  The  delicate  'aigrettes'  which  it 
donned  as  a  nuptial  dress  were  its  death  warrant.  Woman  demanded 
from  the  bird  its  wedding  plumes,  and  man  has  supplied  the  demand. 
The  Florida  Egrets  are  near  the  verge  of  extermination  and  now  he 
is  pursuing  the  helpless  birds  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
Mercilessly  they  are  shot  down  at  their  roosts  or  nesting-grounds,  the 
coveted  feathers  are  stripped  from  their  backs,  the  carcasses  are  left 
to  rot,  while  the  young  in  the  nest  above  are  starving.  Consular  reports 
show  that  in  1808  the  plumes  of  about  1,538,(X)0  White  Herons  were 
shipped  from  Venezuela  alone. 

Its.  IMoliromaiiasm  mlMOMis  {Omd,),  Rbddisb  Eobbt.  Ads,  dark 
phase. — ^Head  and  neck  rufous-chestnut,  glossed  with  vinaceous;  rest  of 
plumage  dark  bluish  slate-color;  about  thirty  'aigrette'  plumes  grow  from 
mterscapular  region  and  reach  beyond  tail;  legs  and  feet  black.  Im, — Simi- 
lar, but  without  'aigrette'  plumes.  While  phase. — Simflar  in  sise  and  form, 
bat  entire  plumage  wbiteb  eso^t  tips  of  primaries,  which  axe  sometimes  very 
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finely  speckled  with  grasrish.  /m. — Similar,  but  without  'aigrette'  plumeo, 
L.,  2900;  W.,  12*50; Tar..  5*40; B., 3*60. 

Remarka. — The  two  color  phases  of  this  bird  were  supposed  to  represent 
two  species,  the  white  phase  being  called  Ardea  pealei  Bonap.  They  have, 
however,  been  found  mated  together,  and  intermediates  or  parti-colored 
specimens  are  known. 

Range, — S.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  L.  Calif,  and  Gulf  of  Mex.  to  Jamaica 
and  Guatemala;  winters  from  s.  Fla.  southwsjxl;  casual  in  Colo,  and  s.  Dis. 

Neat,  a  platform  of  sticks,  singly  or  in  colonies,  in  bushes  generally  over 
salt-water,    ^oigw,  2-4,  pale,  dull  blue,  1*95  x  1*45.  Dote,  Tampa  Bay,  Api. 

Thia  18  now  a  rare  bird  on  the  coasts  of  southern  Florida  and  it  is 
occasLonally  seen  in  the  interior;  the  reddish  phase  prevailing.  It  is  a 
graceful,  active  fisher  and  instead  of  waiting  for  its  prey  to  come  within 
spearing  distance,  pursues  it  rapidly  through  the  shallow  water. 

19f.  HydvaiUMsa  tiloolor  mflonlllt  {Ooeee).  Louisiana  Hsron. 
Ada. — Upperparts  dark  bluish  slate-color;  back  of  head  and  upper  neck  with 
elongated  chestnut-rufous  and  white  feathers;  back  with  pale  brownish  gray 
'aigrette'  plumes  reaching  to  tail;  lower  back,  rump  ana  belly  white;  neck 
bluish  slate-color;  throat  white,  an  indistinct  rufous  line  down  the  middle 
of  foreneck;  legs  blackish;  base  of  bill  and  lores  bluish.  Im. — ^Throat,  and 
an  indistinct  line  down  the  foreneck,  white;  rest  of  h^ui  and  neck  brownish 
rufous;  upper  back  and  wings  bluish  slate-color,  more  or  less  washed  with 
brownish  nifous;  no  plimies;  lower  back,  rump  and  belly  white;  breast  with 
more  or  less  slaty  streaks;  legs  yellow  behind,  blackish  before;  lower  mandible 
and  lores  orange;  upper  mandible  black.  I<.,  2600;  W.,  10*00;  Tar.,  3*70 
B..  3-90. 

Range, — 8.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  N.  C,  and  the  Gulf  States  to  the  West 
Indies,  Mex.  (both  coasts),  and  Cen.  Am.;  winters  from  S.  C.  southward; 
casual  in  Ind.,  N.  J.,  and  L.  I. 

Long  Island,  one  record. 

Neat,  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  bushes  or  small  trees  over  water. 
Eoffat  3-4,  pale,  dull  blue,  l'75x  1*35.  DaU,  s.  Fla.,  Apl.  1 ;  Santee,  8.  C,  Apl.  20. 

The  Louisiana  Heron  has  fortunately  never  found  favbr  with  the 
milliners  and  consequently  is  doubtless  as  abundant  today  as  it  ever 
was;  rookeries  containing  thousands  of  birds  bdng  not  uncommon  in 
Florida.  It  flies  with  its  neck  less  drawn  in  than  do  our  other  Herons, 
and  its  sharply  defined  white  abdomen  is  a  further  excellent  field-mark. 
It  is  very  noisy  and  excitable  when  mating  and  nesting,  and  when 
challenging  a  rival  the  neck-feathers  are  so  erected  and  ruffled  that  the 
bird  seems  to  be  wearing  a  feather  boa.  It  is  sometimes  a  slow,  stealthy 
feeder,  and  at  others  dashes  for  its  prey. 

1906.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  143. 

IM.  Slotlda  ernlea  onmlea  (Linn.),  Ltftlb  Blub  Hsbon.  Ada,^ 
Head  and  neck  maroon-chestnut;  rest  of  plumage  dark  bluish  slate-color;  in- 
terscapulars and  lower  neck  feathers  lengthened  and  narrowly  pointed;  lores 
blue;  legs  and  feet  black.  Im, — ^White,  plumage  sometimes  more  or  less 
washed  with  slaty;  Hpa  of  the  primariea  aboaya  hluiah  alate-color;  legs,  feet 
and  lores  greeniah  yeUmo.  L.,  22*00;  W.,  10*25;  Tar.,  3*70;  B.,  3*00. 

Remarka. — Between  the  young  and  adult  there  is  every  stage  of  inter- 
gradation  of  color,  dome  specimens  being  irregularly  marked  with  blue  and 
white  in  about  equal  proportions.  Young  birds  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
Snowy  Herons,  but  can  alwasrs  be  distinguished  by  the  greenish  yellow  legs 
and  slaty  tips  of  the  primaries.  They  breed  in  the  white  plumage. 
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Range. — "S,  and  S.  Am.  Fonnerly  bred  from  Mo.,  Ind.,  Ilk.,  and  N.  J.  to 
w.  Mex.  and  s.  to  Argentina  and  Peru;  in  the  U.  S.  now  breeds  locally  in  the 
Gulf  states  and  n.  to  S.  C;  after  breedmp  season  wanders  casually  to  Nebr., 
Wise.,  Ont.,  New  England,  and  N.  S.;  wmters  from  S.  C.  southward. 

Washington,  casual  in  July  and  Aug.;  sometimes  quite  common.  Long 
Island,  rare  from  Apl.-Sept.   Cambridge^  casual. 

Neat,  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  m  bushes  or  small  trees  over  water. 
Eifoe,  3-4,  pale,  dull  blue,  1*70  x  1*30.  Date,  San  Mateo,  fla.,  Apl.  1;  coast 
S.  C,  Apl.  23. 

Thanks  to  thdr  lack  of  'aigrette'  plumes  little  Blue  Herons  are 
one  of  the  most  common  Herons  in  Florida  today.  They  are  gen- 
erally found  in  flocks,  sometimes  composed  entirely  of  blue  adults, 
sometimes  of  white,  immature  birds,  and  at  others  both  young  and  old 
are  associated.  I  have  seen  a  few  white-plumaged  birds  nesting  in  colon- 
ies composed  of  blue  adults.  The  white  birds  resemble  E,  oandidimftia, 
but  the  color  of  their  legs  and  feet  serves  as  a  distinguishing  character 
at  some  distance.  They  are  silent  when  feeding,  but  when  undisturbed 
in  their  rookeries,  each  bird  seems  to  have  something  to  say,  and  the 
result  is  a  strange  chorus  of  croaking  voices.  They  feed  by  day,  and 
generally  wait  for  their  prey  to  come  within  striking  distance. 

Itl.  Butoiides  vlfsoemi  vfresoens  (Linn,).  larrLE  Grebn  Hbbon. 
(Fig.  36.)  Ada. — Crown  and  a  short  line  below  eye  glossy  greenish  black; 
throat  buffy  white,  this  color  extending  down  foreneck  as  a  narrow  line 
mixed  with  blackish,  widening  on  breast;  rest  of  head  and  neck  rufous- 
chestnut  glossed  with  vinaoeous;  back,  with  lengthened  interscapiilars, 
green,  more  or  less  washed  with  bluish  gray;  wing-coverts  green,  margined 
with  white  or  buffy;  belly  ashy  gray,  more  or  less  washed  with  buiffy.  Im. — 
Similar,  but  with  neck  and  underparts  streaked  with  blackish;  back  without 
lengthened  feathers  or  wash  of  blue-gray;  wing-coverts  widely  margined 
with  buffy  ochraceous.  L.,  17*00;  W.,  7-26:  Tar.,  1*90;  B..  2*50. 

Range. — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  S.  D.,  n.  Wise.,  s.  Ont.,  s.  Que., 
and  N.  8.  s.  to  the  West  Indies:  winters  from  the  West  Indies  southward, 
and  rarely  in  se.  U.  S. ;  casual  in  Colo. 

Washington,  very  common  S.  R.,  ApL  9-Sept.  15.  Long  Island,  oonunon 
S.  R.,  Apl.  to  Oct.  Ossining,  common  8.  R.,  ApL  6-Sept.  26.  Cambridge, 
common  8.  R.,  May  l-8ept.  30.  N.  Ohio,  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  14-Nov.  15. 
Glen  EUyn,  fairly  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  25-Aug.  31  and  doubtless  later.  SE. 
Minn.,  unconmion  S.  R.,  Apl.  23--Sept.  25. 

Nest,  a  platform  of  sticlcs  in  a  bush  or  low  branch  of  a  tree.  Egge,  3-6, 
pale,  dull  blue,  1*50  x  1*14.  Date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Mch.  25;  Chester  Co. 
Pa.,  Apl.  30;  Cambridge,  May  10. 

The  shores  of  wooded  streams  or  ponds  are  frequented  by  this  small 
Heron  in  preference  to  more  exposed  situations.  It  is  most  active  in 
the  eariy  morning  or  at  nightfall,  during  the  day  it  rests  quietly  in  some 
sheltered  atuation.  When  startled,  it  springs  into  the  air  with  a  fright- 
ened skeow  or  explosive  whistle,  and,  alighting  at  a  safe  distance  on  a 
tree  or  on  some  elevated  perch,  with  upstretched  neck  watches  the 
intruder,  betraying  its  apprehension  by  nervous  twitchings  of  the  tail. 
It  is  a  solitary  bird,  and,  unlike  most  Herons,  is  not  found  in  flocks, 
and  usually  nests  alone,  though  as  many  as  a  dozen  pairs  may  sometimes 
be  found  assodated.  In  the  maling  season  it  utters  a  surprimng  variety 
of  hen-like  notes  and  a  hoarse,  choking  gulp* 
17 
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MS.  NyotkNMMz  nyottoona  iu»Ti||i8  (Bodd.).  Black  -  crownsd 
NiQHT  Hbron.  Ads. — Forehead,  lores,  neck  and  underparta  white  or 
whitiah;  crown,  upper  back  and  scapulars  glossy,  greenish  black;  lower 
back,  wiiigs  and  tcuLl  ashy  ^y;  legs  and  feet  yellow;  lores  greenish;  two  or 
three  white  rounded  occipital  plumes  about  8'00  in  length.  Im, — Upper- 
parts  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  streaked  or  with  wedge-shaped  spots  of 
white  or  bufify;  outer  web  of  primaries  pale  rufous;  underparts  white, 
streaked  with  blackish.   L.,  2400;  W..  1200;  Tar.,  d'20;  B.,  3*00. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  Am.  Breeds  from  n.  Ore.,  s.  Wyoming,  s.  Man.,  n. 
Que.,  and  N.  S.  s.  to  Patagonia;  winters  from  n.  Cauf.  and  Gulf  States 
southward;  casual  in  winter  n.  to  Mass.  and  s.  Ills. 

Washington,  not  uncommon  S.  R.,  occasional  in  winter.  Long  Island, 
8.  R.,  Apl.  12-Sept.  29;  a  few  winter.  Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  6-Oct. 
20.  Cambridge,  formerly  P.  R.,  now  found  sparingly  chiefly  in  Late  sum- 
mer and  eariy  fall;  Apl.  10-Nov.  1.  N.  Ohio,  occasional  in  summer.  Glen 
Ellyn,  quite  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  8-Oct.  15.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  S.  R., 
May  15. 

Nettt  of  sticks,  in  colonies,  in  the  upperparts  of  tall  trees,  sometimes  in 
bushes  or  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  3-6,  pale,  dull  blue,  2*00  x  1'40.  DcUe, 
San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Mch.  29;  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  3;  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  May  7. 

These  birds  live  in  colonies  composed  sometimes  of  thousands  of 
pairs.  Their  day  begins  after  sunset,  when  they  leave  their  roosts  and 
start  for  their  feeding-grounds.  Occasionally  they  utter  a  loud,  hoarse 
giiowkf  the  origin  of  their  common  name;  and  looking  up  we  may 
catch  a  glimpse  of  them  hurrying  through  the  gloom.  During  the 
nesting-season  the  demands  of  the  young  force  them  to  feed  both  by 
day  and  night. 

1900.  Chapican,  F.  M.,  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  76-85  (nesting  on 
L.  I.). 

MS.  Nyotenasta  Tlolaoea  (Linn.).  Yellow-gbowned  Night  Hsron. 
Ada. — Crown  white,  generally  washed  with  buflFy;  ear-coverts  white;  rest  of 
head  and  throat  Uack;  neck,  breast  and  belly  blue-gray;  back  the  same; 
the  lengthened  interscapulars,  scapulars  and  wing-coverts  streaked  with 
black;  two  or  three  black  and  white  rounded  occipital  plumes;  lores  greenish 
yellow;  legs  greenish.  Im. — Crown  bkmk,  the  feathers  streaked  with  white 
or  bufify;  rest  of  upperparts,  including  wing-coverts,  fuscous-brown  with 
wedge-shaped  bufify  or  white  spots;  primaries  dark  bluish  slateHxlor  without 
rufous;  underparts  white  or  buffy  streaked  with  blackish.  L.,  23 '00;  W., 
12-00;  Tar.,  3;75;  B.,  300. 

Remarks. — ^Young  birds  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding species,  but  differ  in  being  darker,  in  having  the  head  darker  than  the 
back,  and  the  primaries  without  rufous. 

Range. — Warm  temperate  and  tropical  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  L.  Calif., 
Kans.,  s.  Ills.,  s.  Ind.,  and  S.  C.  s.  to  Brasil  and  Peru;  casual  n.  to  Colo.^ 
Ont.,  Mass.,  Maine,  and  N.  S.;  winters  from  s.  L.  Calif.,  and  s.  Fla.» 
southward. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Aug.  1901.  Long  Island,  three  records. 
Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  July. 

Nestt  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  pairs  or  small  colonies,  generally  on  a 
branch  over  water.  Eggs,  4-5,  pale  dull  blue,  1*95  x  1*45.  Dote,  San  Mateo» 
Fla.,  Apl.  2;  soast,  S.  C,  Apl.  20. 

This  is  a  less  common  species  than  the  preceding.  It  nests  in  pairs 
along  the  borders  of  wooded  streams  and  is  also  found  nesting  in  asso* 
dation  with  other  Herons. 
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Vm.  ORDER  PALUDIGOLdS.  CRAKES,  RAILS,  BTO* 

21.  Family  GRUiDiS.   Cranes.    (Fig.  40.) 

The  Cranes  number  nineteen  species,  of  which  three  are  North 
American,  while  the  remaining  sixteen  inhabit  the  Old  World.  They 
frequent  plains  and  marshes,  and  are  omnivorous  feeders,  eating  frogs, 
lizajds,  field-mice,  snakes,  etc.,  and  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food. 
Our  species  migrate  in  flocks,  but  are  solitary  rather  than  gregarious 
at  other  times  of  the  year.  Their  voice  is  loud  and  resonant.  Unlike 
the  Herons,  they  fly  with  the  neck  fully  extended.  The  nest  is  placed 
in  the  groimd,  and  the  eggs  number  two  or,  rarely,  three.  The  young, 
again  unlike  Herons,  are  bom  covered  with  down  and  leave  the  nest 
shortly  after  birth. 

904.  Onis  ain«rloana  (Linn,).  Whoopinq  Crani:.  Ad. — ^Top  of 
head,  lores  and  sides  of  the  throat  dull  red,  with  a  thin  growth  of  black 
'hairs';  primaries  black,  rest  of  the  plumage  white.  Im. — Similar,  but 
whole  head  feathered,  and  plumage  more  or  lese  washed  with  bufify  ochra- 
ceous.  L..  6000;  W.,  2500;  Tar.,  ll'SO;  B.,  S'OO. 

Range. — N.  Am.  Bred  formerly  from  N.  Mackenzie  s.  to  His.  and  Iowa; 
now  mainly  restricted  to  s.  Mackenzie  and  n.  Sask.;  in  migration,  formerly 
not  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  Fla.  and  casual  west  to 
Colo,  and  Idaho;  winters  from  the  western  Gulf  States  to  cen.  Mez. 

SE.  Minn.,  T.  V.,  Mch  3. 

Neatt  an  islet  of  grasses  and  weed  stalks,  in  marshy  places.  Eggs,  2, 
olive-gray,  spotted  and  blotched  with  distinct  and  obscure  cinnamon- 
brown  markings,  4*00  x  2'50.  Date,  Dubuque,  Iowa,  Apl.  25,  1868. 

This  \a  now  one  of  the  rarest  of  North  American  birds.  There  are 
no  recent  records  of  its  nesting.  ''In  flight  thdr  long  necks  and  stiltlike 
legs  are  stretched  out  in  a  line  with  the  body  to  the  full  extent,  moving 
strongly  with  slowly  beating  wings,  but  not  swiftly,  .  .  .  often  cir- 
cling spiral-like  to  a  great  height.  They  occasionally  bunch  up,  and  I 
have  seen  them  in  triangular  form;  but  as  a  rule  they  travel  in  single 
file,  following  their  leader  in  a  wavy  line,  croaking  as  they  go,  like 
hounds  upon  a  cold  trail.''  (Goss). 

The  Little  Brown  Crane  {205.  Qrua  canadensis)  breeds  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  Alaska,  and  winters  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  There  are  but  two  instances 
of  its  occurrence  east  of  the  Mississippi  (Rhode  Island  and  South  Carolina). 
It  resembles  O.  mexicana,  but  is  smaller;  W.,  18*50;  B.,  4*10. 

SOe.  Gras  morioana  {MHU.).  Sandhill  Crane.  (Fig.  40.)  Ad. — 
Whole  top  of  the  head  to  below  the  eyes  covered  with  rough,  minutely 
warty,  dull  reddish  skin  thinly  grown  with  short,  black  'hairs';  plumage 
brownifih  gray,  with  more  or  leas  mlvery  gray  and  buflFy  ochraceous.  Im. — 
Similar,  but  whole  head  feathered,  and  with  more  buffy  ochraceous  in  the 
plumage.   "L.,  40-00-48*00;  W.,  21*83;  Tar..  10*26;  B.,  5*47"  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — N.  A.  Resident  in  La.  and  Fla.;  bred,  formerly,  from  s. 
B.  C,  Sask.,  Man.,  and  w.  Ont.  s.  to  Calif.,  Colo.,  Nebr.,  Bis.,  and  Ohio; 
formerly  in  migration  e.  to  New  England;  now  rare  e.  of  the  Miss.,  except  in 
Fla.,  and  rare  as  a  breeder  in  the  s.  half  of  its  former  breeding  range;  winters 
from  Calif.,  Tex.,  and  La.  s.  to  Mex. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  one  record.  SE.  Minn.,  T.  V.,  Mch.  29. 
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Neal,  an  idet,  of  roots,  rushes,  weed  stalks,  etc.,  in  manhy  places.  Eogtt 
2,  oUve-sray,  spotted  and  blotched  with  distinct  and  obscure  cinnamon- 
brown  markings,  3*90  x  2'40.  Date,  Lantana,  Fla.,  Mch.  2;  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
May  11, 1866. 

Thanks  to  the  preserving  influenoes  of  peninsulation,  this  splendid 
bird  is  still  oommon  in  south-oentral  Fbrida,  where  its  loud,  resonant 
trumpeting  is  one  of  the  characteristic  bixd-notes.  It  feeds  about  the 
borders  of  sloughs  in  the  prairies  and  pines  and  particularly  over 
burned  areas,  and  is  one  of  the  most  wary  of  birds. 

''During  courtship  and  the  eariy  breeding  season  their  actions  and 
antics  at  times  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme,  bowing  and  leaping  high  in 
the  air,  hopping,  skipping,  and  circling  about  with  drooping  wings  and 
croaking  whoop,  an  almost  indescribable  dance  and  din,  in  which  the 
females  (an  exception  to  the  rule)  join,  all  working  themselves  up  into 
a  fever  of  excitement  only  equaled  by  an  Indian  war  dance,  and,  like 
the  same,  it  stops  only  when  the  last  one  is  exhausted''  (Goss). 

22.  Familt  Aelamwm.  Coublans.   (Fig.  41.) 

Gourians  might  be  called  large  Rails  with  some  of  the  habits  of 
Herons.  Two  species  are  known,  Aramua  scdUypaceus  of  South  America, 
and  A.  voeifenu  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and 
Florida.  They  frequent  the  borders  of  wooded  streams  and  swamps, 
and  at  times  the  uplands.  Their  flight  is  short,  and  when  on  the  wing 
their  legs  dangle  below  them.  like  the  Herons,  they  perch  in  trees. 
Their  prolonged,  melancholy  call  has  won  for  them  the  name  "Crying- 
bird."  Their  usual  note  is  a  loud,  rather  high  wahrree-wo;  the  last 
syllable  is  drawn  out  into  a  wail,  and  the  effect  is  most  grewsome. 
Courlans  feed  to  a  large  extent  on  land  shells  {Amptdlaria),  and,  as 
Barrows  has  shown,  the  tip  of  the  Courlan's  bill  is  sometimes  turned 
slightly  to  one  side,  an  evident  result  of  forcing  it  into  the  spiral  open- 
ing of  the  shell  to  extract  the  animal. 


M7.  Anunus  Todfcnis  (Lath,).  Limpkin.  (Fig.  41.)  Ads.— Glossy 
olive-brown,  the  feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  narrowly,  those  of  the  body 
broadly,  striped  with  white;  wings  and  tail  more  bronsy.  /m. — Similar, 
but  mJer and  duller.  L.,  28'00;  W.,  1300;  Tar.,  4'50;  B.,  4*25. 

Ranoe, — Fla.  Greater  AntiUee,  and  both  coasts  of  Cen.  Am.;  casual  n. 
to  S.  C. ;  accidental  in  Tex. 

NeH,  of  leaves,  twin,  etc.,  in  a  bush  or  small  tree.  Eao$,  4-7,  pale  buffy 
white,  blotched,  stainedand  speckled  with  light  cinnamon-brown,  2*30  x  1'70. 
Date,  Ocklawhaha  River,  Fla.,  Mch.  6. 

This  is  a  locally  oommon  species  in  Florida.  Its  general  habits 
are  described  in  the  remarks  on  the  family  Arandda. 

23.  Faiolt  Raujdm.   Rails,  Galunulbs,  and  Cootb.    (Fig.  30.) 

The  one  hundred  and  eighty  odd  spedes  contained  in  this  family  are 
distributed  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  fifteen  species 
inhabiting  North  America.   Rails  and  Gallinules  are  not  strictly  gre- 
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gariousy  but  are  generally  associated  through  a  ooxnmunity  of  interests; 
Coots,  however,  are  usually  found  in  flocks.  Rails  inhabit  grassy 
marshes,  in  which  they  seek  safety  by  running  or  hiding,  taking  to 
wing,  when  pursued,  only  as  a  last  resort.  Thdr  large,  strong  legs, 
therefore,  have  been  devdoped  at  the  expense  of  their  weak,  rounded 
wings.  In  several  island  species,  this  degeneracy  of  wing  has  been  carried 
to  such  an  extreme  that  the  birds  have  lost  the  power  of  flight.  At  the 
best,  their  flight  when  flushed  is  short  and  labored,  and  with  dangling 
legs  they  soon  drop  back  into  cover.  Nevertheless,  they  perform 
extended  migrations,  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  without  resting. 

Gallinules  live  near  the  marshy  borders  of  bodies  of  water,  while 
the  more  aquatic  Coots  resemble  some  Ducks  in  habits.  They  are  at 
times  noisy  birds  and  are  more  often  heard  than  seen.  All  the  forms 
nest  on  the  ground,  laying  generally  large  sets  of  eggs,  and  the  young 
are  bom  covered  with  (usually  black)  down  and  can  run  soon  after 
hatching. 

KMT   TO   TUB    BPB0IB8 

I.  Bill  over  1-76. 

A,  Cheeks  below  the  eye  «innamon-rufou8,  like  the  breast;  flanks  black 

barred  with  white;  upperparts  rich  olive-brown  streaked  with  black. 

208.  Kino  Rail. 

B,  Cheek  below  the  eye  gray;  flanks  generally  gray  or  brownish,  barred 

with  white;  upperparts  generally  grayish,  streBJEed  with  black. 

211.  Clappxb  Rail  and  races. 
[I.  Bill  under  1*75. 

A,  Wing  over  6-00. 

a.  General  color  blue*  feet  yellow  ....••  218.  Pubplb  Galunulb. 

b.  General  color  slaty,  feet  dark  greenish. 

b^.  Toes  with  large  scalloped  webs  or  flaps  at  the  side  .  .  .  221.  Coot. 
6*.  Toes  without  flaps  or  webs 219.  Flobida  Gallinulh. 

B.  Winp  xmder  6-00. 
a.  Wing  under  3*50. 

aK  Back  blackish,  with  small  round,  white  spots.  216.  Black  Rail. 
a*.  Back  blackish,  barred  with  white  and  margined  with  huffy. 

215.  Ykllow  Rail. 
6.  Wing  over  3*60. 

b>.  Bill  over  1*00 •.••••••..  212.  Viboinia  Rail. 

ci.  Bill  under  I'OO. 
c^.  Wing  over  4*50,  lesser  win^f-ooverts  rufous  .  217.  Cobn  Cbakb. 
c^.  Wing  imder  4*50,  lesser  wmg-coverts  olive 214.  Sora. 

908.  Ralltu  •Ugams  Aud,  King  Rail.  Ad». — ^Upperparts  varying 
from  olive-brown  to  black,  the  back  and  scapulars  widely  margined  with 
olive-grav;  wings  and  tail  olive-brown;  wing-coverts  rufous;  throat  white; 
neck  and  breast  cinnamonHrufout;  belly  ana  sides  fuscous,  sharply  barred 
with  white.  Downy  Founa.— Glossy  black.  L..  16*00;  W..  6*50;  Tar.,  220; 
B.,  2-40. 

Ranffe, — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  Nebr.,  s.  Minn.,  Ont.,  N.  Y.,  and  Conn. 
8.  to  Tex.,  Fla.,  and  Cuba;  winters  mainly  in  the  s.  part  of  its  breeding 

Washington,  uncommon  S.  R,  almost  a  P.  R.  Long  Island,  rare  S.  R. 
Cambridge,  casual.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  S.  R.,  May  1-Sept.  5.  Glen 
EUyn,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  19-Sept.  16.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  15. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  on  the  ground  in  fresh-water  marshes.  Egg^t  7-12, 
buffy  wnite,  more  heavily  spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous-brown  than 
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those  of  the  next  species,  1*68  x  1*20.  Date,  Mercer  Co.,  111.,  May  5;  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  May  31 ;  se.  Minn.,  June  6. 

The  King  Rail  is  the  fresh-water  representative  of  the  Clapper  Rail. 
It  is,  however,  a  much  less  oonunon  biid,  and  less  is  known  of  its  habits, 
like  other  Rails,  it  is  a  skulker,  and  never  flies  when  it  can  escape 
by  running  or  hiding  in  the  dense  grass  of  its  home.  On  three  occasions 
I  have  heard  what  I  am  quite  sure  was  the  King  Rail's  call,  a  loud, 
startling  6fip,  &&p,  bHp,  frfip,  &&p,  uttered  with  increasing  rapidity 
until  the  syllables  were  barely  distinguishable,  then  ending  somewhat 
as  it  began.  TIm  whole  performance  occupied  about  five  seconds. 

911.  Ralliis  crepitans  orepltans  Omd.  CiiAPPEB  Rail.  (Fig.  39,  a.) 
Ad, — Upperparts  very  pale  greenish  olive,  the  feathers  widely  margined 
with  gray;  wings  and  tail  grayish  brown;  wing-coverts  pale  cinnamon 
much  washed  with  gray;  throat  white;  neck  and  breast  pale,  between  ochra- 
oeous  and  cream-buff,  more  or  less  washed  with  grayish ;  belly  and  sides  gray 
or  brownish  gray,  barred  with  white.  Dovmy  young- — Glossy  black.  L., 
14-50;  W.,  500;  Tar.,  200;  B.,  250. 

Remarke. — ^The  Clapper  Rail  may  always  be  known  from  the  King  Rail 
by  its  generally  grajnsh  mstead  of  brownish  or  blackish  upperparts,  and  its 
much  piUer  breast  and  flanks  and  paler  wing-coverts. 

AatH^e.— Salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Breeds  from  Conn,  to  N. 
C;  winters  mainly  s.  of  N.  J.;  casual  n.  to  Maine. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  one  record.  Long  Island,  oonmion  S.  R.,  Apl.~Oct., 
a  few  winter.  Ossining,  A.  V. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  near  or  on  the  ground,  in  grass-grown,  salt-water  marshes. 
Eggs,  8-12,  buffy  white,  spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous-brown,  1*72  x  1*20. 
DaU,  Cobb's  Island,  Va.,  May  19;  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y.,  May  24. 

The  Clapper  Riul  is  an  inhabitant  of  grassy,  salt-water  marshes,  and, 
in  the  southern  parts  of  its  range,  of  mangrove  swamps.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  flush  these  birds  unless  their  haunts  are  invaded  by  an 
unusually  high  tide,  when  a  boat  may  be  pushed  through  the  meadows 
and  the  birds  forced  to  take  wing.  I  have  heard  birds  calling  in  the 
tall  grass  within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  have  made  a  wild  rush  in  their 
direction,  only  to  be  mocked  a  moment  later  by  apparently  the  same 
bird  calling  from  a  point  almost  within  reach.  They  dodge  about  over 
well-traveled  pathways  like  children  in  a  game  of  blindman's  buff. 

While  not  strictly  gregarious,  they  live  in  colonies,  and  the  call  of 
one  bird  is  sometimes  taken  up  and  repeated  by  others  until  the  marsh 
vibrates  with  their  cries. 

911a.  R.  e.  tatiuratiu  Henth.  Louisiana  Clapper  Kail.  A  local  race 
of  the  Clapper  Rail  found  in  the  marshes  of  Louisiana.  It  is  much  darker 
than  crepUana,  but  not  so  dark  as  tcoUii,  "W.,  5*65;  Tar.,  1-97;  B.,  2*27" 
(Ridgw.). 

Range, — Coast  of  Louisiana. 

911b.  R.  o.  sootti  Senn.  Florida  Clapper  Rail.  Differs  from 
crepitans  in  being  black,  fuscous  or  olive-brown  above;  with  olive-gray  mar- 
gins to  the  feathers;  in  having  the  neck  and  breast  cinnamon-rufous  washed 
with  brownish,  and  in  having  the  belly  and  flanks  black  instead  of  gray.  In 
fact,  the  general  color  of  scottii  suggests  a  King  Rail,  but  the  latter  may 
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always  be  known  by  its  rufous  wing-coverts  and  dMr  dnnamon-rufouB  neck 
and  breast.   W.,  5*50;  Tar.,  190;  B.,  2*40. 

Ranoe, — Salt  marshes  of  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida. 

NeaHng  date,  Raccoon  Pass,  La.,  May  19, 

SUo.  R.  o.  wayn«t  (Brewst.),  Wayne's  Clappbr  Rail.  "Similar  to 
R.  crepUana,  but  the  general  coloring  much  darker,  the  underparts  with 
more  ashy,  the  under  tail-coverts  with  fewer  markings"  (Brewst.,  Proe. 
N,  E,  Zodl.  Club,  I,  1899,  p.  60). 

Aan^e.-^alt  marshes  of  the  s.  Atlantic  coast  from  N.  C.  to  Fla. 

Netting  daU,  Mcintosh,  Ga.,  Mch.  29;  Ft.  Macon,  N.  C,  May  9. 

SIS.  Rallus  Tfrgliilaiius  Linn.  Virginia  Rail.  Ad, — Upperparts 
fuscous  or  black,  the  feathers  bordered  by  pale  grasrish  brown;  wmgs  and 
tail  dark  grayish  brown;  wing-coverts  rufous,  lores  whitish,  cheeks  gray, 
throat  white,  rest  of  the  underparts  cinnamon-rufous;  flanks  and  under  tail- 
coverts  barred  or  spotted  with  black  and  white.  Doumy  young, — Glossy 
black.   L.,  950;  W.,  4*30;  Tar.,  1*30;  B.,  I'SO. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  B.  C,  s.  Sask.,  s.  Keewatin,  Ont.,  s.  Que., 
and  N.  B.  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  Utah,  Kans.,  Mo.,  Ills.,  N.  J.,  and  e.  N.  C,  and  in 
Toluca  Valley,  Mex.;  winters  from  Ore.,  Utah,  and  Colo.,  to  L.  Calif,  and 
Guatemala,  also  in  the  Lower  Miss.  States,  and  from  N.  C.  (casually  Mass.) 
to  Fla. ;  occurs  casually  n.  to  n.  Que.  and  N.  F. 

Washington,  probably  P.  R.  Long  Idand,  rather  common  S.  R.,  Apl.- 
Oct. ;  a  few  winter.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  to  Sept.  29.  Cambridge, 
locally  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  20-Sept.  25.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  ^- 
Sept.  10.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  25^ept.  13.  SE.  Minn., 
common  S.  R.,  May  12. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  on  the  ground  in  marshes.  Egge,  6-12,  pale  buffy  white, 
spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous-brown,  1*26  x  '96.  Date,  Cambridge, 
May  15;  Pewaukee,  Wise,  May  20;  se.  Minn.,  May  28. 

In  almost  any  extensive  fresh  or  brackish  marsh,  especially  if  it 
has  beds  of  cat-tail  flags  or  scattered  thickets  of  low  bushes  and  briers, 
one  may  hear  in  May  and  June,  particularly  in  the  early  morning,  late 
afternoon,  or  during  cloudy  weather,  a  succession  of  grunting  sounds 
not  unlike  those  of  a  hungry  pig.  Although  by  no  means  loud,  they 
have  a  pentrating  quality  which  makes  them  carry  to  a  considerable 
distance;  and  they  are  apt  to  attract  attention  even  when,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  they  mingle  with  the  songs  of  innumerable  Red-winged  Black- 
birds, Marsh  Wrens,  and  other  swamp-loving  birds.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
to  trace  them  to  their  author,  but  if  you  are  persevering  and  at  the 
same  time  fortunate,  you  may  at  length  discover  him  skiilking  under 
a  bush  or  behind  a  tuft  of  grass.  He  is  the  Virginia  Rail,  an  odd-look- 
ing bird  about  the  size  of  a  Snipe.  If  you  remain  motionless,  he  may 
presently  come  out  into  fairer  view  and  walk  slowly  around  the  edge 
of  some  At  lifting  and  putting  down  his  large  feet  with  curious 
deliberation,  cocking  up  his  absurdly  short  tail  at  each  step,  and  every 
now  and  then  stopping  to  thrust  his  bill  deep  into  the  ooze  in  search  of 
food.  As  he  pauses  to  look  at  you,  you  are  struck  by  his  half-quizzical, 
half-sinister  expression,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  his  eyes  are 
blood-red  and  deeply  sunk  in  their  long,  narrow  head.  Startle  him  by 
some  sudden  movement,  and  he  will  do  one  of  three  things — dart  back 
into  cover  as  swiftly  as  a  frightened  mouse,  skip  across  the  pool  over 
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the  floating  leaves  of  the  water  plants,  using  both  wings  and  feet,  or 
rise  with  feebly  fluttering  wings  and  hanging  legs  to  fly  only  a  few 
rods  before  dropping  beyond  some  intervening  screen  of  grass  or  bushes. 
In  any  case  you  are  not  likely  to  find  him  again  on  this  occasion. 

Besides  the  grunting  sound,  the  Virginia  Rail  utters  during  the 
breeding  season,  especially  at  night  and  in  lowering  weather,  a  gut- 
tural cut,  ciSUUircitUarciMaf  often  repeated  at  brief  intervals  for  hours 
in  succession.  This  cry  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  male,  and  is,  no 
doubt,  his  love-song.  When  heard  at  a  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  it 
has  a  vibrating,  almost  unearthly,  quality,  and  seems  to  issue  from  the 
ground  directly  beneath  one's  feet.  The  female,  when  anxious  about 
her  eggs  or  young,  calls  H-^ei-^  in  low  tones,  and  kiu  much  like  a 
Flicker.  The  young  of  both  sexes  in  autumn  give,  when  startled,  a 
short,  explosive  kep  or  kikf  doeely  similar  to  that  of  the  Carolina  Rail. 

William  Bbewbter. 

tl4.  Ponaarn  WtffiHwa  (Ltnn.).  Sora.  (Fie.  39c)  Ad. — Region 
about  the  base  of  the  bill,  oentor  of  crown,  and  a  line  down  the  middle  of  the 
neok  black;  rest  of  the  breast  and  throat,  sides  of  the  head,  and  front  part 
of  the  crown  pale  blue-gray;  rest  of  the  upperparts  olive-brown,  most  of  the 
feathers  with  black  centers,  the  scapulars  and  back  streaked  on  each  side 
with  white;  wings  fuscous-brown,  their  coverts  grayish  cinnamon,  outer 
edge  of  first  primary  white;  lower  belly  white,  flanks  barred  with  black  and 
wUte.  7m.— -Similar,  but  without  black  at  the  base  of  the  bill  or  on  the 
throat;  breast  washed  with  cinnamon  and  upperparts  darker.  L.,  8*50; 
W.,  4*30;  Tar.,  1*30;  B.,  '80. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  ftom  cen.  B.  C,  s.  Mackenxie,  cen.  Keewatin, 
and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  Utah,  Colo.,  Kans.,  Ills.,  and  N.  J.; 
winters  from  n.  Calif.,  His.,  and  S.  C.  through  the  West  Indies  and  Cen.  Am. 
to  Venesuela  and  Peru;  accidental  in  Bermuda,  Greenland  and  England. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.-May;  July-No  v.  Long  Island,  com- 
mon T.  V^ Apl.  and  May;  Aug.-<)ct. ;  rare  S.  R.  Osinning,  common  T.  V.  May; 
Aup.  19-(Jct.  24.  Cambridge,  locally  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  15-Oct.  31.  N. 
Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  May  l-<)ct.  23.  Glen  EUsm,  tolerably  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  14-Oct.  17.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  25-Dec.  5. 

Neat,  of  grasses,  on  the  ground  in  or  near  marshes.  Eggs,  8*-15,  bu£Fy 
white  or  ochraceous-buff,  spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous-brown,  1*24  x 
*90.  Date,  Cambridge,  May  20;  se.  Minn.,  June  3;  Pewaukee,  Wise., 
May  19. 

The  Soras'  summer  home  is  in  fresh-water  marshes,  where,  if  it 
were  not  for  thdr  notes,  the  reeds  and  grasses  would  long  keep  the 
secret  of  their  presence.  But  knowing  thdr  calls,  you  have  only  to 
pass  a  May  or  June  evening  near  a  marsh  to  leam  whether  they  in- 
habit it.  If  there,  they  will  greet  you  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  clear 
whistled  ker^wee,  which  soon  comes  from  dozens  of  invisible  birds 
about  you,  and  long  after  night  has  fallen  it  continues  like  a  spring- 
time chorus  of  piping  hylas.  Now  and  again  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
high-voiced,  rolling  whinny  which,  like  a  call  of  alarm,  is  taken  up  and 
repeated  by  different  birds  all  over  the  marsh. 

They  seem  so  absorbed  by  their  musical  devotions  that  even  when 
calling  continuously  it  requires  endless  patience  and  keen  eyes  to  see 
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the  dull-colored,  motionless  forms  in  places  where  one  would  not  sup- 
pose there  was  sufficient  growth  to  conceal  them. 

Floating  silently  near  the  shore  on  my  back  in  a  canoe,  I  have  seen 
them  venture  out  to  feed.  With  tails  erect  they  step  gingerly  along, 
evidently  aware  of  their  exposed  position,  for  on  the  least  alarm  they 
dart  back  to  cover.  Sometimes  they  cross  smaU  streams  by  swim- 
ming, and  they  are  expert  divers. 

In  the  fall  they  gather  in  the  wild-rice  or  wild-oat  (Zizania  aquair 
tea)  marshes,  and  a  well-directed  stone  or  unusual  noise  may  bring  a 
series  of  protesting  interrogative  huks  or  peeps  from  the  apparently 
deserted  reeds.  At  this  season  ''gunners''  in  small  flat-bottomed  boats 
are  poled  through  the  flooded  meadows,  and  the  Soras,  waiting  until 
the  last  moment,  rise  on  feeble  wing — a  mark  which  few  can  miss. 
Numerous  puffs  of  smoke  float  over  the  tall  grasses,  and  the  dull  reports 
come  booming  across  the  marsh  with  fateful  frequency. 

The  Spotted  Crakk  {21S,  Porzana  panana) — an  Old  World  representa- 
tive of  our  Sora — ^is  recorded  as  "occasional  in  Greenland." 

SIS.  Cotnmtoops  noveboraoensls  (Omel,).  Ybllow  Rail.  (Fig. 
39,  b.)^  Ads. — Upperparts  black,  the  feathers  bordered  with  ochraceous-buff 
and  with  from  one  to  three  narrow  white  bars;  breast  ochraceous-bujff;  mid- 
dle of  the  belly  white;  sides  and  lower  belly  black  or  brownish,  barred  with 
white.   L.,  700;  W.,  3*40;  Tar.,  '95;  B.,  -62. 

Range. — Chiefly  e.  N.  A.  Breeds  from  s.  Mackenzie,  cen.  Keewatin, 
and  s.  Ungava  s.  to  Minn,  and  Maine;  winters  in  the  Gulf  States,  rarely 
in  Calif.,  lUs.,  an4  N.  C;  casual  in  Nev.,  Utah,  and  Bermuda. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Mch.-Apl.  14;  Oct.  4-Nov.  12.  Long  Island,  rare, 
probably  S.  R.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  v.,  in  fall.  N.  Ohio,  rare  S.  R.  SE.  Minn., 
rare.  May  14-Sept.  24. 

Nett,  on  the  ground  in  grassy  marshes.  Eggs,  6-10,  creamy  buff,  densely 
sprinkled  and  speckled  on  larger  end  with  rusty  brown,  1*12  x  '83  (Ridgw.). 
DcUe,  Winnebago,  lib.,  May  17. 

This  little  Rail  inhabits  marshes  with  others  of  its  family.  It  seems 
to  know  that  it  can  escape  its  enemies  much  more  easily  by  hiding  in 
the  tangled  grasses  of  its  home  than  by  liking  wing,  and  it  flies  only 
to  avoid  actual  capture.  It  can  be  himted  successfully,  therefore,  only 
with  dogs. 

Nuttall  describes  its  notes  as  "an  abrupt  and  cackling  cry,  'krhk^ 
*krhkt  ^krbkf  'krhky  *ktikf  *k^kh"  and  compares  them  to  the  croaldng  of 
the  tree  frog,  while  a  captive  bird  in  the  possession  of  J.  H.  Ames  uttered 
a  scolding  kik-kih'kih-kih'queah.  {Auk,  XIX,  p.  94.) 

91«.  Oreelsoiu  Jamaloensis  (Omel,),  LrrrLB  Black  Rail.  (Fig.  14.) 
Ads. — ^Head,  breast  and  upper  belly  slate-color;  lower  belly  and  wings 
brownish  black,  barred  or  spotted  with  white;  nai>e  dark  reddish  brown. 
L.,  5-00;  W.,  2-80;  Tar.,  80;  B.,  60. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  Ont.  and  Mass.  s.  to  Kans.,  Ills., 
and  S.  C.;  winters  from  Tex.  e.  through  the  Gulf  States  and  s.  to  Jamaica 
and  Guatemala;  casual  in  Bermuda. 

Washington,  rare.  May,  June,  Sept.  Long  Island,  rare,  probably  S.  R. 
N.  Ohio,  rare  S.  R. 

Nestt  of  grasses,  on  the  ground  iu  marshes.    Eggs^  8-10,  white,  thinly 
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sprinkled  with  reddish  brown  dots,  more  numerous  at  the  larger  end,  1*00  x 
•80  (Nelson,  BuU.  NuU.  Om,  Club,  I.  1876,  43).  Date,  Saybrook.  Conn., 
July  10;  Garden  City,  Kans.,  June  6. 

This  bird  is  about  as  difficult  to  observe  as  a  field-mouse.  It  is  said  to 

prefer  grassy  meadows,  where  it  never  flies  when  it  can  escape  by 

running  or  hiding.  Apparently  it  is  not  common.  Wayne  describes  the 

call  of  the  female  as  croo-crotxroo-Oy  like  the  beginning  of  the  song  of 

the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  To  this  the  male  responded  kik,  kik,  kik,  kik, 

or  kuk,  kukf  kuk,  kuk, 

1900.  Allbn,  J.  A.,  Auk,  XVII,  1-8  Oustorical);  Stonb,  W.,  Ibid,  171 
(nesting).— 1901.  Brbwstbb,  W.,  Ibid,  XVIII,  321-328  (in  Mass.).— 1906. 
Watnb,  a.  T.,  The  Warbler,  No.  2.— 1910.  Bds.  So.  Car.,  39  (nesting). 

The  CoBN  Crakb  {217,  Crex  crex),  a  bird  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  is 
casual  in  Greenland,  Bermudas  and  eastern  North  America.   It  is  about  the  ^ 

sise  of  a  Clapper  Rail,  but  has  a  bill  no  larger  than  that  of  the  Sora.    The  f,^ 

general  color  of  the  upperparts  is  between  ochraoeous-bu£F  and  cream-buff, 
the  feathers  with  black  centers;  the  wing-coverts  and  most  of  the  quills  are  ^ 

pale  rufous;  the  breast  is  pale  ochraceous-buff ;  the  sides  are  the  same,  barred  *^ 

with  white;  the  middle  of  the  belly  is  white. 

918.  lonomls  martlnious  (Linn.),  Purplb  Gallinxtlb.  Ad, — Front  ^ 
of  crown  with  a  bare,  bluish  plumbeous  plate;  rest  of  head  and  underparts  ^^ 
rich  dark  purplish  blue;  under  tail-coverts  white;  back  shining  olive-green;  i 
wings  light  blue  tinged  with  greenish;  bill  carmine,  tipped  with  pale  greenish  i 
(in  skins,  reddish  orange,  tipped  with  yellowish);  legs  yellow.  Im. — Upper- 
parts  more  or  less  washed  with  brownish;  underparts  more  or  less  mottled  ^ 
with  white ;  plate  on  the  head  smaller;  bill  without  orange-red.  Downy  young.  ( 
—Glossy  black,  head  with  numerous  white,  hairlike  feathers;  base  of  the  bill  { 
yellowish,  end  black.  L.,  13*00;  W.,  7*10;  Tar.,  2-40;  B.,  from  posterior 
margin  of  nostril,  '80. 

Range, — Tropical  and  subtropical  Am.  Breeds  from  Tex.,  Tenn.,  and 
S.  C,  s.  through  Mez.  and  the  West  Indies  to  Ecuador  and  Paraguay;  winters 
from  Tex.,  La.,  and  Ha.  southward;  irregularly  n.  in  summer  to  Aris., 
Nebr.,  Wise,  (>nt.,  Que.,  N.  S.,  and  N.  B.;  accidental  in  England  and 
Bermuda. 

Long  Island,  two  records. 

Nest^  a  platform  of  reed  stalks  built  in  rushes  over  the  water  or  in  grassy 
marshes.  Egos,  4-10,  huffy  white,  finely  speckled  with  rufous-brown  1*60  x 
1*15.  DaJte,  Avery's  Is.,  La.,  Apl.  15;  Coast  S.  C,  May  21. 

This  is  a  conunon  species  on  ponds  densely  grown  with  yellow  pond- 
lilies  (in  Florida  known  as  'bonnets')  and  other  aquatic  plants,  where  it 
may  be  seen  walking  daintily  over  the  leaves  or  swimming  when  occasion 
requires.  It  may  be  easUy  identified  by  its  bright  colors  and  conspicuous 
white  imder  tail-coverts.  The  lattef  are  especially  evident  when  the 
bird  takes  wing. 

919.  GklHnula  galeata  cal«ata  {lAcht.).  Florida  Gallinulb.  Ad, 
— Dark  bluish  slate-color;  back  and  scapulars  washed  with  olive-brown; 
belly  whitish;  flanks  with  a  few  conspicuous  white  atreake;  under  tail-coverts 
white;  crown  with  a  bare,  bright-red  plate;  bill  the  same  color  tipped  with 
yellowish;  legs  bright-red  at  the  tibise.  /m.-— Similar,  but  underparts  grayish 
white;  crown  plate  much  smaller  and  with  the  bill  brownish;  no  red  on  the 
legs.  Dovmy  young. — "Glossy  black,  the  lowerparts  sooty  along  the  median 
line;  thvoat  and  cheeks  interspersed  with  silvery  white  hairs"  (Ridgw.). 
L.,  13'50;  W.,  7*00;  Tar.,  215;  B.,  from  posterior  margin  of  nostril,  '80. 
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Ranoe^ — ^Tropical  and  temperate  Am.  Breeds  from  cen.  Calif.,  Arii., 
Nebr.,  Mum.,  Ont.,  N.  Y.,  and  Vt.  s.  through  the  West  Indies  and  Mex.  to 
Chile  and  Ar^ntina,  and  in  the  Galapagos  and  Bermuda;  winters  from  s. 
Calif.,  Aris.,  Tex.,  and  Ga.  southward;  casual  in  Colo.,  Que.,  N.  S.,  N.  B., 
and  Maine. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl. ;  Aug.-Oct.  Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V., 
May;  Sept.  and  Oct. ;  a  few  breed.  Ossining,  rare  S.  R.,  June  5-Nov.  5.  Cam- 
bridge, uncommon  S.  R.,  May  15-Oct.  ^5.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  25- 
Sept.  20.  Glen  Ellyn,  rare  and  local  S.  R.,  May  26.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R. 

Nettf  of  rushes  on  a  bed  of  rushes  or  similar  slight  elevation  in  marshes, 
lagoons,  or  swampy  lake  sides.  Egps^  8*-13,  buffy  white  or  ochraceous-buff, 
spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous-brown,  1*80  x  1'25.  DcUe^  Coast  S.  C, 
May  21;  Cambridge,  June  5;  Pewaukee,  Wise.,  May  20. 

There  is  something  about  the  appearance  and  habits  of  Gallinules 
which  always  suggests,  to  me  the  thought  that  they  are  chickens  which 
for  unknown  reasons  have  been  forced  to  adopt  the  wa3rs  of  both  Coots 
and  Rails.  Indeed,  the  names  Water-hen  and  Moor-hen  are  applied 
to  near  relatives  of  our  bird. 

They  frequent  marshy,  reed-  or  bush-grown  shores  of  ponds  and 

lakes,  walking  gracefully  through  the  tangled  vegetation.   Their  flight 

is  short,  and,  like  a  Rail,  with  dangling  legs  they  drop  awkwardly  to  the 

ground.  They  swim  readily,  and  when  on  the  water  resemble  a  Coot, 

though  they  are  by  no  means  so  aquatic.    Their  notes  are  loud  and 

varied,  and  during  the  nesting  season  they  are  unusually  noisy.  Their 

common  note  is  an  explosive  chuck;  other  calls  are  suggestive  of  the 

barnyard,  and  remind  one  of  the  protest  of  a  disturbed  brooding  hen 

or  even  the  squawking  of  a  struggling  fowl. 

Brbwbtsr,  Wm.,  Auk,  VII,  1-7  (nesting  in  Mass.). — 1910.  Millbb, 
R.  F.,  Auk.  XXVII.  181-184  (nesting  in  Pa.). 

The  European  Coot  {2W.  Fulica  atra)  inhabits  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  and  sometimes  occurs  in  Greenland.  It  closely  resembles  the 
American  Coot,  but  lacks  the  white  markings  on  the  edge  of  the  wing  and 
under  tail-coverts. 

fSl.  Fnlloa  mmeiloaiiA  Omel.  Coot.  (Fim.  215;  39e.)  Ads.— Head 
and  neck  blackish;  rest  of  plumage  dark,  bluish  slate-color,  paler  below; 
edge  of  wing,  tips  of  secondariea,  and  under  tail-coverts  white;  bill  whitish, 
two  spots  near  its  tip  and  crown  plate  brownish;  legs  and  feet  greenish;  toes 
with  aoaUoped  flapa,  Im. — Similar,  but  much  whiter  below,  a  slight  brownish 
wash  above;  crown  plate  much  smaller.  Dovony  young. — Blackish,  white 
below;  throat  and  upperparts  with  numerous  bright  orange  hairlike  feathers; 
lores  red;  bill  red,  tipped  with  black.  L.,  1500;  W.,  7'50;  Tar..  2*25;  B. 
from  posterior  margin  of  nostril.  *80. 

Remarks. — ^The  Coot  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  Florida  Gal* 
linule.  but,  aside  from  the  differences  in  color,  the  scalloped  webbed  feet  of 
the  Coot  will  always  serve  to  distinguish  it. 

Range, — N.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  B.  C,  s.  Mackenzie.  Man.,  Que.,  and 
N.  B.  s.  to  n.  L.  Calif.,  Tex.,  Tenn.,  and  N.  J.,  and  also  in  s.  Mez.,  s.  West 
Indies,  and  Guatemala;  winters  from  s.  B.  C,  Nev..  Utah,  the  Ohio  Valley, 
and  Va.,  s.  to  Colombia;  casual  at  Fort  Yukon.  Alaska,  and  in  Greenland. 
Lab.  and  Bermuda. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.-May;  Sept.  1-Oct.  31.  Long  Island, 
uncommon.  T.  V.,  Apl.;  not  uncommon,  Sept.-Nov.  (Dutcher).  Ossining, 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  28-May  16;  Sept.  22-Nov.  13.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  rare 
in  Apl.;  not  uncommon.  Sept.  15-Oct.  25.    N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  T. 
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v.,  Mch.  1&-May  5;  Sept.  1-Nov.  1.  Glen  EUyn,  not  common  S.  R.,  Apl. 
14-Oot.  4.  8E.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  3-Oct.  14. 

Nestt  of  reeds,  grasses,  etc.,  among  reeds  in  fresh-water  marshes.  Eggs, 
8*-15,  pale,  butty  white,  finely  and  uniformly  speckled  with  chocolate  or 
black,  1*85  x  1'25.  Date,  St.  Clair  Flats,  Mich.,  May  17;  se.  Minn.,  May  27. 

Ab  one  might  ima^e  after  se^ng  their  lobed  feet.  Coots  are  more 
aquatic  than  either  of  the  Gallinules.  In  the  Middle  States  they  are 
found  in  creeks  and  rivers  with  majshy  and  reed-grown  shores,  while 
in  Florida  they  resort  in  enormous  numbers  to  lakes  covered  with  the 
yellow  lilies  locally  known  as  'bonnets'  {Nymphaa);  and  in  some  of  the 
large,  shallow  rivers,  like  Indian  River,  they  may  be  found  in  myriads^ 
associated  with  Lesser  Scaup  Ducks. 

In  my  experience  they  are  as  a  rule  quite  shy;  but  near  the  long 
nulway  pier  at  Htusville,  Florida,  where  shooting  is  prohibited,  they 
are  as  tame  as  domestic  Ducks.  They  evidently  know  the  boundary 
line  between  safety  and  danger,  however,  and  when  beyond  the  pro* 
tected  limits  show  their  usual  caution. 

Coots  swim  easily,  with  a  peculiar  bobbing  motion  of  the  head  and 
neck.  When  alarmed  they  patter  over  the  water,  using  their  feet  as 
much  as  their  wings.  Both  the  sound  produced  and  the  wake  left  are 
characteristic. 

They  are  noisy  birds,  and  when  alarmed  break  out  into  a  great 
chorus  of  high,  cackling  notes  which  I  have  heard  at  a  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  Their  ivory-white  bill  is  an  excellent  field-mark,  and  readily 
serves  to  distinguish  Coots  from  Gallinules. 

1902.  EvERiiANN,  B.  W.,  The  Osprey,  57  (feeding  habits). 


DE.  ORDER  UMICOUB.    SHORE  BIRDS 

Although  placed  in  several  well-defined  family  groups,  the  limicolse 
have  many  traits  in  common.  Their  center  of  abimdance  is  in  the  north- 
em  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  a  large  number  of  species  nesting 
in  the  Arctic  zone.  Many  of  these  winter  in  the  southern  portions  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  their  migrations,  therefore,  being  the  most  ex- 
tended of  those  performed  by  birds.  With  the  exception  of  the  European 
Green  Sandpiper  and  its  American  representative,  our  Solitary  Sand- 
piper, the  limicolffi  all  nest  on  the  ground,  the  nest  being  more  or  less 
simple  in  structure.  The  eggs,  usually  four  in  number,  are  large  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  are  decidedly  conical  in  shape, 
and  some  species,  at  least,  arrange  them  in  the  nest,  point  down,  in 
order  that  the  exposed  upper  surface  may  be  decreased  in  extent  and 
thus  be  more  easily  and  fully  covered  by  the  sitting  bird.  The  young 
are  bom  with  a  downy  covering,  usually  of  soft  browns,  gra3rs  and  buffs, 
and  with  more  or  less  pronoimced  markings,  and  can  run  about  actively, 
shortly  after  hatching.  This  natal  down  is  soon  followed  by  the  juvenal 
plumage,  to  the  tips  of  which  it  may,  in  places,  be  seen  adhering. 
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With  some  species  («.  g,,  Spotted  and  Solitary  Sandpipers)  there  is 
no  post  Juvenal  molt,  the  postjuvenal  plumage  being  also  the  first 
winter  plumage.  The  larger  number,  however,  acquire  a  winter  plumage 
by  postjuvenal  molt  during  the  fall  migration.  At  the  postnuptial 
molt,  which  often  occurs  during  migration,  the  adults  assume  a  plumage 
similar  to  the  first  winter  plmnage  of  the  immature  bird,  when,  as  a  rule, 
old  and  young  birds,  males  and  females,  are  alike  in  color.  The  spring 
or  prenuptial  molt  often  begins  in  January  or  February,  which  involves 
all  the  body  feathers,  and,  in  some  cases,  also  the  wings  and  tail  (see 
Dwight). 

1888.  Seebohm,  H.,  Distribution  of  the  Family  CharadriidSt  4to,  pp.  524, 
plls.  21. — 1895.  Eluot,  D.  G.,  North  American  Shore  Birds,  8vo,  pp.  268; 
plls.  74  (Francis  Harper). — 1897.  Cort,  C.  B.,  How  to  Know  the  Shore 
Birds,  8vo,  pp.  89;  many  ills. — 1900.  Dwight,  J.,  Jr.,  The  Nfoult  of 
the  North  American  Shore  Birds,  Auk,  XVII.  368-^385.-1903.  Hunt- 
ington. D.  W.,  Our  Feathered  Game,  8vo,  pp.  396,  plls.  37.  — 1903. 
Sanford,  L.  C.,  Bishop,  L.  B.,  Van  Dtkb,  T.  S.,  The  Water-Fowl  Family, 
12mo.  pp.  ix  +  598,  plls.  20  (MacmiUan).— 1905.  Job,  H.  K.,  Wild  Wings, 
203-255.  (Houghton,  MiflOin.)— 1905.  Clark,  A.  H.,  Mirations  of  Certain 
Shore  Birds,  Auk,  XXII,  134-140.— 1907.  Rich,  W.  H.,  Feathered  Game  of 
the  Northeast,  8vo,  pp.  432,  plls.  87.-1910.  Cooks,  W.  W.,  Distribution 
and  Migration  of  North  American  Shore  Birds,  Bull.  35,  Biol.  Surv.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  plls.  4,  pp.  100. 

24.  Family  Phalaropodida.    Phalaropes.  (Fig.  43a.) 

There  are  three  known  members  of  this  family:  one  is  confined  to 
the  interior  of  North  America,  the  other  two  may  be  called  Sea  Snipe, 
and  are  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
lobate  feet  of  these  pelagic  species  enable  them  to  swim  with  ease,  and 
during  th^  migrations  they  may  be  found  in  flocks  resting  upon  the 
sea,  far  from  land.  After  nesting,  thdr  presence  on  land  is  largely  depend- 
ent upon  the  weather,  severe  storms  sometimes  bringing  them  to  our 
coasts  in  numbers.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule,  the  female  in  this  family 
is  the  larger  and  more  brightly  colored — indeed,  in  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  Phalarope  household,  the  female  is  male,  except  in  the  prime 
essentials  of  sex.  She  does  the  wooing,  takes  the  lead  in  selecting  the 
nesting-site,  and,  although  she  lays  the  egg^,  the  duties  of  incubation 
fall  upon  the  male. 

1908.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  268-271 ;  321, 322. 

KJtY  TO  TEOB  8PB0IB8 

A.  Bill  oyer  1*10 224.  Wiubon's  P&alabops. 

B.  BiU  under  1*10. 

a.  Bill  very  slender;  wing  under  4*75  .    •    223.  Nobthsbn  Phalaropb. 
6.  Bill  stout;  wing  over  4*75 222.  Run  Phalabops. 

SS9.  Phalaropus  fulioaxlus  {Linn.),  Rbd  Phalaropb.  Toes  webbed 
at  base  and  with  scalloped  lobes  terminally;  bill  heavy,  wider  than  deep. 
Ad.  9  in  summer. — Crown  and  chin  fuscous;  cheeks  white;  back  black,  the 
feathers  bordered  with  cream-buff;  wings  gray;  some  of  the  secondaries  and 
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tips  of  greater  coverts  white;  upper  tail-coverts  rufous;  underparts  dull, 
reddish  brown,  often  with  scattered  white  feathers.  Ad,  tf  in  summer. — 
Similar,  but  smaller,  crown  striped  like  back,  little  or  no  white  in  cheeks. 
Juv. — Similar  to  ads.  in  winter  but  upperparts  margined  with  buff,  chest 
washed  with  buff.  Ada.  and  juv.  in  trinter. — Top  of  head  and  underparts 
white;  region  about  eye  and  back  of  neck  fuscous;  back  and  scapulars  dark 
pearl-gray;  wings  gnyiah  ftiscous,  the  coverts  and  secondaries  tipped  with 
white;  rump  and  taU  fuscous.   L.,  812;  W.,  5*37;  B.,  '87;  Tar.,  '82. 

Remarks. — The  juvenal  plumage  is  worn  until  October  or  November. 
Molting  spring  birds  are  strikingly  pied  below. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  Hemispheres.  In  N.  A.  breeds  from  n.  Alaska, 
Melville  Island,  and  n.  Ellesmere  Land  s.  to  mouth  of  the  Yukon,  n.  Macken- 
zie, cen.  Keewatin,  Hudson  Strait,  and  s.  Greenland;  winter  home  unknown 
but  probably  on  the  oceans,  at  least  as  far  s.  as  FalkUnd  and  Juan  Femandes 
Islands;  migrates  along  both  coasts  of  U.  8.;  casual  in  migration  in  interior 
s.  to  Colo.,  Kans.  Ills.,  and  Md. 

Washington,  casual,  one  record,  Oct.  Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.  30- 
June  5;  Sept.  24-Nov.  27.  Cambridge,  one  record,  Aug. 

Nest,  a  slight  hollow  in  the  ground  lined  with  a  few  bits  of  moss  and 
m>aases.  Eggs,  3-4,  similar  to  those  of  the  following  species,  1*25  x  *90. 
Date,  Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska,  June  14. 

This  pelagic  species  is  found  in  numbers  some  distance  off  the 
coast;  it  occurs  on  our  shores  rarely,  and  generally  only  after  storms. 

S9t.  Loblpes  lobatus  (Linn.).  Nobthbbn  Phalabopb.  Toes  webbed 
at  base  and  with  scalloped  lobes  terminally;  bill  very  slender  and  sharply 
pointed.^  Ad.  9  in  9umm^.-;-Upperparts  slaty  gray;  back  and  scapulars 
edged  with  ochraceous-buff ;  sides  ana  front  of  the  neck  rufous,  more  or  less 
mixed  with  slaty  gray;  rest  of  underparts  white.  Ad.  (j^  in  «umm^.-^imilar, 
but  upperparts  black,  and  with  more  ochraceous;  sides  and  front  of  the  neck 
mixed  with  fuscous.  Ads.  in  winter  and  juv. — Upperparts  grayish,  more  or 
less  mixed  with  white;  tips  of  greater  wing-<x>verts  and  sometimes  part  of 
the  secondaries  white,  occasionally  (in  ads.)  with  traces  of  rufous  on  the 
sides  of  the  neck;  underparts  white,  more  or  less  mottled  with  grayi^  on  the 
breast.  Juv. — Upperparts  black,  edged  with  straw-<x>lor;  forehead  white; 
underparts  white,  chest  sometimes  lightly  washed  with  buffy.  L.,  7*76;  W., 
460;  Tar.,  '80;  B.,   85. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  Hemispheres.  In  N.  A.  breeds  from  n.  Alaska, 
Melville  Island,  and  cen.  Greenland  s.  to  Aleutian  Islands  (including  Near 
Islands),  valley  of  the  Upper  Yukon,  n.  Mackensie,  cen.  Keewatin,  s.  James 
Bay,  and  n.  Ungava;  winter  home  unknown,  but  probably  the.  oceans  s.  of 
the  equator;  in  migration  occurs  nearly  throughout  the  IJ.  S.  and  in  Mez., 
Cen.  Am.j  Bermuda,  and  Hawaii. 

Washington,  casual,  one  record,  Sept.  Long  Island,  uncommon,  T.  V., 
Apl.  27-May  29;  Aug.  5-Oct.  22.  Cambridge,  of  rare  oocunenoe  in  spring. 
SE.  Minn.,  T.  V. 

Nest,  a  slight  hollow  in  the  ground  Uned  with  grass  and  mosses.  Eggs, 
3-4,  pale  olive-gray  heavily  blotched  with  deep  ohocdate,  1*18  x  *83.  Date, 
Ft.  Yukon,  Alaska,  June  7. 

During  its  presence  off  our  coasts  this  Upedea  resembles  the  preceding 
in  habits.  It  is,  however,  more  common,  and  under  proper  conditions 
sometimes  occurs  in  larger  flights.  I  have  seen  it  in  great  numbers 
about  one  himdred  miles  off  Bamegat,  New  Jersey,  in  May.  For 
several  hoiu^  the  steamer  passed  through  flocks  of  these  'Sea  Snipe,' 
which  were  swimming  on  the  ocean.  They  arose  in  a  body  at  our 
approach,  and  in  close  rank  whirled  away  to  the  right  or  left  in  search 
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of  new  feeding-grounds.  On  March  10,  when  sailing  to  Florida,  I  saw 
Phalaropes  in  numbers,  doubtless  of  boUi  this  and  the  preceding  species, 
off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

M4.  Stecanopiu  trloolor  VieiU.  Wilson's  Phalabopb.  Ad.  9  in 
tummer. — ^Top  of  the  head  and  middle  of  the  back  pearl-gray,  nape  white; 
a  black  streak  passes  through  eye  to  side  of  neck,  and,  changing  to  rufous- 
chestnut,  continues  down  the  sides  of  the  back  and  on  scapulars;  neck  and 
upper  breast  washed  with  pale,  brownish  rufous;  rest  of  underparts  and 
upper  tail-coverts  white.  Ad,  (f  in  summer, — Upperparts  fuscoua-brown, 
bordered  with  grayish  brown;  upper  tail-coverts,  nape,  and  a  line  over  the 
eye  white  or  whitish;  sides  of  the  neck  and  breast  washed  with  rufous;. rest 
of  the  underparts  white.  Ada.  and  juv.  in  tointer. — Upperparts  gray, 
margined  with  white;  upper  tail-coverts  white;  wings  fuscous,  tndr  coverts 
margined  with  buffy;  underparts  white.  Juv. — '*Top  of  head,  back,  and 
scapulars  dusky  blackish,  the  feathers  distinctly  bordered  with  buff;  wing- 
coverts  also  bordered  with  pale  buff  or  whitish;  upper  tail-coverts,  super- 
ciliary stripe,  and  lowerparts  white,  the  neck  tmged  with  buff"  (Ridgw.). 
d-L.,  876;  W.,  4*76;  Tar..  1*20;  B.,  1-20.  9  L.,  950;  W.,  5-26;  Tar.,  1-30; 
B..  1-30. 

^  Ranae. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  Wash.,  cen.  Alberta,  and  Lake 
Winnipeg  s.  to  cen.  Calif.,  s.  Colo.,  s.  Kans.,  n.  Iowa,  and  nw.  Ind.;  winters 
from  cen.  Chile  and  cen.  Argentina  s.  to  Falkland  Islands;  casual  in  migra- 
tion on  Pacific  coast  from  s.  B.  C.  to  L.  Calif.,  and  on  AUantio  coast  from 
Maine  to  N.  C. 

Long  Island,  three  records,  Aug.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  N.  Ohio,  casual  T.  V. 
SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  May  12-Sept.  13. 

Nestt  a  shallow  depression  in  soft  earth  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  frag- 
ments of  grass.  Eggs,  3-4,  cream-buff  or  buffy  white,  heavily  blotched  with 
deep  chocolate,  1*28  x  *94.  (See  Nelson,  Bull.  NuU.  Om.  Club,  II,  1879, 
88-43.)  Date,  Minor  Co.,  S.  D.,  May  25;  s.  Saskatchewan,  June  15,  downy 
young. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a  common  simmier  resident  of  our  interior 
prairie  sloughs,  and  ranges  westward  as  f ar  afl  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
of  California.  It  feeds  about  the  shores  and  often  S¥rim8  gracefully 
with  a  nodding  motion  of  the  head.  Although  the  female  does  not 
incubate,  she  appears  to  be  keenly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  nest, 
and  when  I  have  flushed  a  sitting  male,  he  has  soon  been  joined  by  his 
mate  who  seemed  to  share  his  anxiety.  Pairs  of  birds  which  evidently 
had  young  would  utter  a  soft  qtta  or  quok  and  fly  about  me  with  a 
slow,  jerky,  halting  flight  and  a  peculiar  sinuous  stretching  of  the  neck. 
Usually  the  female  led. 

25.  Family  RscuBViBOSTitiDiD.  Ayocbtb  and  Smvrs. 

The  twelve  species  comprising  this  family  are  distributed  through- 
out the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  generally  found  in  flocks, 
and  may  be  called  Wading  Snipe.  They  feed  in  shallow  water,  wading 
to  their  heels,  and  when  necessary  swim  with  ease. 

MS.  Reonrvlrostra  amerloana  Gmel.  American  Avocbt.  (Fig.  12.) 
Bill  slender,  recurved.  Ads.  in  summer. — Head  and  neck  cinnamon-rufous, 
back  and  tail  white,  scapulars  and  primaries  black;  middle  coverts,  tips  of 
the  greater  ones,  and  part  of  secondaries  white;  belly  white,  bill  turned 
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upward.  Ads.  in  winter  and  jut, — Generally  aimilar,  but  head  and  neck 
white  or  pearl-gray.  L.,  16*50;  W..  9*00;  Tar.,  3*76;  B..  3-76. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  e.  Ore.,  cen.  Alberta,  and  8.  Man.  (rarely  n. 
to  Great  Slave  Lake)  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  s.  N.  Mez.,  nw.  Tex.,  n.  Iowa,  and  oen. 
Wise.;  winters  from  s.  Calif.,  and  s.  Tex.  to  8.  Guatemala;  casual  from  Ont. 
and  N.  B.  to  Fla.  and  the  West  Indies,  but  rare  e.  of  the  Miss.  River. 

Long  Island,  two  records. 

ATetl,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  near  water.  Eggs,  3-4,  pale  olive 
or  bulTy  clay-color,  thickly  spotted  with  chocolate,  1'95  x  1*35.  DaU, 
Loveland,  Colo.,  June  3. 

Avocets  are  common  birds  in  parts  of  the  interior,  but  are  rare  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  They  frequent  shores  and  shallow  poolb,  and  in 
searching  for  shellSi  crustaceans,  etc.,  their  peculiar  recurved  bill  is 
used  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  Dropping  it  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water  until  its  convexity  touches  the  bottom,  they  move  rapidly 
forward,  and  with  every  step  swing  their  bill  from  side  to  side,  as  a 
mower  does  his  scythe.  In  this  way  they  secure  food  which  the  muddy 
water  would  prevent  them  from  seeing.  They  are  very  noisy  when 
nesting  and  with  a  loud,  sharp  plee-eek  charge  bravely  toward  one, 
swinging  aside  only  when  a  few  feet  away. 

MS.  Wlmantopua  modoaaiu  {MillL).  Black-nbckbd  Stilt.  Ad. 
<f. — A  white  spot  above  and  another  below  eye;  front  of  head,  front  of  neck, 
lower  back,  rump,  and  imderparts  white;  tail  grasrish;  rest  of  plumage  glossy, 
greenish  black.  Ad,  9. — Similar,  but  with  back  fuscous-brown.  Juv. — 
Similar,  but  whole  upperparts  margined  with  rusty.  L.,  15*00;  W.,  9*00; 
Tar.,  415;  B.,  200. 

Range. — Temperate  N.  A.  and  n.  S.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  Ore.,  n.  Utah, 
and  8.  Colo,  to  s.  Calif.,  s.  N.  Mex.,  s.  Tex.,  coast  of  La.,  and  in  Mex.,  and 
from  cen.  Fla.,  and  Bahamas  throughout  the  West  Indies  to  n.  Brazil  and 
Peru;  formerly  bred  to  N.  J.;  winters  from  s.  L.  Calif.,  s.  Tex.,  s.  La.,  and  s. 
Fla.  8.  throu^  Cen.  Am.  and  the  West  Indies  to  n.  Brasil,  Peru,  and  the 
Galapagos;  casual  north  in  migration  to  Nebr.,  Wise.,  and  N.  B. 

Long  Island,  two  records. 

Nest,  near  water,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground  lined  with  grasses. 
Eggs,  3-4,  olive  or  bu£Fy  clay-color,  thickly  jotted  with  chocolate,  1*70  x 
1*25.   DaU,  Fla.  Keys,  Apl.  25;  Brownsville,  Tex..  Apl.  26. 

Stilts  are  fond  of  wading  in  shallow  ponds  in  both  fresh  and  salt 
marshes,  and  are  graceful  and  alert  in  their  movements.  During  the 
nesting  season  they  become  very  noisy,  and  express  their  solicitude  for 
their  eggs  or  young  by  the  most  surprising  demonstrations.  After 
nightfall  I  have  heard  Stilts  utter  their  sharp  ip-ip-ip  as  they  darted 
erratically  about  over  the  marshes. 

1908.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  288  (nesting). 

26.  Familt  Scolopacidjb.  Snipbs,  SAin>FiFEB8,  Etc. 

(Figs.  42  a»  &,  43  &,  c.) 

About  one  hundred  species  are  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
family.  They  are  distributed  throughout  the  world,  but  during  the 
breeding  season  are  mostly  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  North- 
em  Hemisphere.  Some  forty-five  species  are  found  in  North  America. 
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With  the  Plovers  they  constitute  the  great  group  known  as  Shore 
Birds  or  Bay  Birds,  and  with  few  exceptions  they  are  rarely  found  far 
from  the  vicinity  of  water.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  more  abundant 
on  the  coast  than  in  the  interior,  but  many  species  are  quite  as 
numerous  inland  as  they  are  near  the  sea.  As  a  rule,  they  migrate  and 
pass  the  winter  in  flocks,  but  they  are  not  gregarious  during  the  nesting 
season. 

Their  long  bills  serve  the  purpose  of  both  probes  and  forceps.  Most 
of  the  species  probe  the  soft  mud  for  food,  while  some  are  known  to 
have  the  power  of  moving  the  upper  mandible  independently  of  the 
lower  one,  curving  it  at  the  tip  as  one  would  a  finger. 

Snipes  are  not  supposed  to  be  song  birds,  but  during  the  breeding 
season  many  species  are  highly  and  pecuUarly  musical,  and  at  other 
times  of  the  year  they  utter  characteristic  whistles,  to  an  imitation 
of  which  the  birds  are  quick  to  respond. 


XBTTO  THB  8PBCIX8 

I.  Bill  2-00  or  over. 

A.  AxUlars*  barred  with  black, 
a.  Bill  curved  downward. 

a^  Bill  over  3*00,  under  4*50 265.  Hudsonian  Cublbw. 

a*.  Bill  under  300 266.  Eskimo  Cublhw. 

a*.  Bill  over  4'50 264.  Lonchbillbd  Cublbw. 

&.  Bill  straight  or  curved  slightly  upward. 
b^.  Tail-feathers  with  numerous  black  bars. 
6*.  Wing  over  7*00,  primaries  black  or  fuscous. 

254.  Greatbb  Ybllow-lbgs. 
6*.  Wing  over  7*00,  inner  web  of  primaries  buff  or  rufous. 

249.  Marbled  Godwit. 
b*.  Wing  under  7*00,  bill  widened  and  pitted  at  the  tip. 

231.  DowiTCHER.   232.  Lono-billed  Dowttchbb. 
d.  Tail  black  with  a  broad  rufous  tip  or  marked  with  rufous, 
c*.  Outer  web  of  primaries  with  rufous  bars. 

227.  European  Woodcock. 
c*.  Primaries  not  barred 230.  Wilson's  Snipb. 

B,  Azillars  not  barred. 

a,  Azillars  rufous  or  ochraceous-buff. 

a^  Bill  over  5*00,  much  curved  downward. 

264.  Lono-billed  Cublbw. 
aK  Bill  nearly  straight,  between  3*50  and  5*00. 

249.  Mabbled  Godwit. 
a*.  Bill  straight,  under  3*50    ....    228.  Amebican  Woodcock. 
&.  Azillars  black. 

b^.  Underparts  chestnut-rufous,  barred  with  black. 

251.  Hudsonian  Godwit. 
b*.  Underparts  white,  with  or  without  blackish  bars. 

258.  Willbt.     258a.  Wbstbbn  Willbt. 
II.  BUI  under  2*00. 

1.  Tail  with  cross-bars. 
A,  Wing  over  5*75. 

a.  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  more  or  less  barred;  outer  primary  with- 

out bars       255.  Yellow-leos. 

b.  Outer  primary  with  numerous  black  bars.  261.  Upland  Ploveb. 

*See  Fig.  82. 
18 
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B.  Wing  under  6*76. 
a.  Underparts  white,  with  numerous  round  blackish  spots;  upper- 
parts  brownish  gray,  barred  with  blackish. 

263.  Spotted  Sandpiper. 
/    Underparts  white,  breast  streaked  with  blackish;  upperparts  fus- 
cous, spotted  with  white     .    .     .    266.  Soutast  Sandpiper. 
c  Underparts  tinged  with  bufiPy,  inner  web  of  outer  primary  vftecided 

with  blackish 262.  Buff-bkbasted  SIandpiper. 

d.  Underparts  white,  breast  washed  with  grayish,  inner  primaries 
and  secondaries  with  a  concealed  white  patch. 

263.  Spotted  Sandpiper  (Im.). 
3.  Tail  without  croas  bars. 

A,  Toes  4. 

a.  Bill  over  1*10. 

a>.  Middle  upper  tail-coTerts  with  cross-bars  or  streaks. 

a*.  Tarsus  over  1*60 233.  Stilt  Sandpiper. 

a*.  Tarsus  under  1*60,  wing  under  6*00  244.  Curlew  Sandpiper. 

o«.  Tarsus  under  1*60,  wing  over  6*00 234.   Knot. 

6^.  Middle  upper  tail-coverts  without  cross-bars  or  streaks. 
&■.  Middle  upper  tail-coverts  black  or  fuscous,  without  bars;  bill 
straight, 
b*.  Tarsus  under  1*60;  upperparts  blackish,  more  or  less  mar- 
gined with  gray 236.  Purple   Sandpiper. 

6*.  Tarsus  under  1*60;  upperparts  more  or  less  margined  with 

rufous 239.  Pecttoral  Sandpiper. 

6*.  Tarsus  over  1*60 260.  Rxttp. 

e^.  Middle  upper  tail-coverts  grayish,  bill  curved  slightly  down- 
ward      243a.  Red-backed  SAin>piPER. 

b.  BiU  under  1*10. 

61.  Wing  under  4*00. 
b*.  Toes  partly  webbed. 

246.  Seiopalicated  Sandpiper.  247.  Western  Sandpiper. 

b*.  Toes  not  webbed 242.  Least  Sandpiper. 

e>.  Wing  over  4*00. 
e^.  Inner  webs  of  primaries  plain. 
e*.  Breast  white  or  whitish,  streaked  or  spotted  with  blackish; 
middle  upper  tail-coverts  white . 

240.  White-rumped  Sandpiper. 
c*.  Breast  hnSy,  heavily  spotted  or  streaked  with  blackish ;  mid- 
dle upper  tail-coverts  black,  slightly  margined  with  rufous. 

239.  Pectoral  Sandpiper. 
^.  Breast  buffy  lightly  spotted  or  streaked  with  black;  middle 
upper  tail-coverts  fuscous,  lightly  margined  with  bu£Fy. 

241.  Baird'b  Sandpiper. 
<!■.  Inner  webs  of  primaries  speckled. 

262.  Butp-brbabted  Sandpiper. 

B.  Toes  3 248.  Sanderling. 

BM.  FhilolMlR  minor  (Gme2.).  Ambrigan  Woodoock.  (F1.  Vm.  Figs. 
11,  16.)  Ada, — Front  of  crown  slaty,  washed  with  bu£F,  an  indistinct  black- 
ish line  in  its  center,  and  another  from  eye  to  bill;  back  of  head  Uack,  with 
two  or  three  bars  of  ochraceous-bufiF;  rest  of  upperparts  black,  mar- 
gined with  slaty  and  barred  and  mottled  with  rufous  or  ochraceous-buff;  tip 
of  tail  ashy  gray  above,  silvery  beneath;  underparts  between  ochraceous 
bu£F  and  rufous;  outer  three  primaries  very  narrow  and  much  stiffened. 
L..  1100;  W.,  6*40;  Tar..  1*26;  B.,  2*90. 

Ranoe, — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  ne.  N.  D.,  s.  Man.,  n.  Mich.,  s.  Que. 
and  N.  S.  s.  to  s.  Kans.,  s.  La.,  and  n.  Fla.;  winters  from  s.  Mo.,  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  s.  N.  J.  (rarehr  Mass.)  s.  to  Tex.  and  s.  Fla.;  ranges  casually  to 
Bask.,  Keewatin,  Colo.,  N.  F.,  and  Bermuda. 
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Washington,  rather  common  from  Feb.  to  Nov.;  a  few  winter.  Long 
Island,  rare  S.  R.  Apl.-Nov.,  a  few  winter.  Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Feb. 
19-£>ec.  2.  Cambridge,  rare  S.  R.,  uncommon  T.  V^^  Mch.  16-Nov.  10. 
N.  Ohio,  tolerably  conunon,  S.  R.,  Mch.  10-Oct.  20.  Glen  EUyn,  not  com- 
mon S.  K.,  May  17  (doubtless  earlier)  to  Sept.  18.  SE.  Minn.,  Apl.  &-Oct.  18. 

Neai,  of  a  few  dry  leaves,  on  the  ground  in  the  woods.  Ego9,  4,  biiffy, 
distinctly  and  obscurely  spotted  with  shades  of  rufous,  1*60  x  1*23.  DaUt 
Caper's  Is^  S.  C,  Feb.  13:  Lower  Cedar  Point,  Md.,  Feb.  25;  Cambridge, 
Apl.  15;  Wheatland,  Ind.,  Mch.  4;  Petersburg,  Mich.,  Apl.  16. 

During  the  spring  and  early  summer  this  Owl  among  Snipe  haunts 
low,  wooded  bottom-lands;  in  August,  while  molting,  it  resorts  to  corn- 
fields near  woods,  and  in  the  fall  migrating  birds  frequent  wooded 
uplands.  But  at  all  times  it  requires  a  soft,  moist  earth  in  which  it  may 
easily  probe  with  its  long  bill  for  its  fare  of  earthworms.  The  holes 
it  makes  are  known  as  'borings.'  They  are  generally  found  in  little 
groups,  and  are,  of  course,  certain  evidence  of  the  presence  of  Wood- 
cock. Gurdon  Trumbull  discovered  that  the  Woodcock  can  move  the 
tip  of  its  upper  mandible  independently  of  the  lower  one,  and  this 
organ  is  made  to  act  as  a  finger  to  assist  the  bird  in  drawing  its  food 
from  the  ground.   (Forest  cmd  Streamy  XXXV,  1890,  412.) 

The  flight  of  the  Woodcock  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  high, 
whistling  sound  produced  by  its  nairow,  stiffened  primaries  in  beating 
the  air.  When  flushed  near  its  nest  or  young,  the  parent  bird  gen- 
erally feigns  lameness  or  a  broken  wing,  and  leads  the  intruder  some 
distance  from  its  treasures  before  taking  wing. 

The  cloak  of  night  always  lends  a  certain  mystery  to  the  doings  of 
nocturnal  birds,  and  more  often  than  not  their  habits  justify  our  unusual 
interest  in  them.  Few  of  the  mating  evolutions  of  our  birds  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  sky  dance  of  the  Woodcock.  He  begins  on  the 
ground  with  a  formal,  periodic  peent,  peent,  an  incongruous  preparation 
for  the  wild  rush  that  follows.  It  is  repeated  several  times  before  he 
springs  from  the  ground,  and  on  whistling  wings  sweeps  out  on  the  first 
loop  of  a  spiral  which  may  take  him  three  hundred  feet  from  the  ground. 
Faster  and  faster  he  goes,  louder  and  shriller  sounds  his  wing-song; 
then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  with  darting,  headlong  flight,  he  pitches 
in  zigzags  to  the  earth,  uttering  as  he  faUs  a  clear,  twittering  whistle. 
He  generally  returns  to  near  the  place  from  which  he  arose,  and  the 
peefU  is  at  once  resumed  as  a  preliminary  to  another  round  in  the  sky. 
In  the  gray  of  early  morning  this  strange  perf onnance  is  repeated. 

1804.  Bbbwstbb,  W.,  Auk,  XI,  201-208  (song). 

The  EuBOPiAN  Woodcock  (tiB7,  Seolopax  rtuHcola)  bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  our  Woodcock,  but  is  much  larger;  the  underparts  are  barred 
with  black,  the  wings  are  barred  with  rufous,  and  the  outer  primaries  are  not 
emarginate.  It  is  of  accidental  occurrence  in  eastern  North  America. 

n%.  OalUiuigo  delioata  (prd).  Wilson's  Snips.  Acis.— Upperparts 
black,  barred,  bordered,  and  mottled  with  different  shades  of  cream-buff; 
wings  fuscous;  outer  edge  of  outer  primary  and  tips  of  i^reater  coverts  white; 
throat  white;  neck  and  breast  ochraceous-buff,  indistinctly  streaked  with 
blackish;  bdly  white,  sides  barred  with  black;  under  tail-coverts  buffy, 
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barred  with  black;  outer  tail-feathers  barred  with  black  and  white,  inner 
ones  black,  barred  with  rufous  at  their  ends  and  tipped  with  whitish.  L., 
11-26;  W.,  600;  Tar.,  r20;  B..  2-60. 

Range, — N.  A.  and  n.  S.  A.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  n.  Mackenzie, 
oen.  Keewatin,  and  n.  Ungava  s.  to  n.  Calif.,  s.  Colo.,  n.  Iowa,  n.  Ills.,  Pa., 
and  n.  N.  J.;  winters  from  n.  Calif.,  N.  Mez.,  Ark.,  and  N.  C,  through  Cen. 
Am.  and  West  Indies  to  Colombia  and  s.  Brasil;  remains  in  winter  casually 
and  locally  n.  to  Wash.,  Mont.,  Nebr.,  Ills.,  and  N.  S.;  accidental  in  Hawau, 
Bermuda,  and  Great  Britain. 

Washington,  common  X-  V.,  Mch.  ^May  11 ;  Aug.  30-Nov.  18,  occasional 
in  winter.  long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Apl. ;  Aug.-Oct.,  a  few 
winter.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  20-May  6;  Oct.  6-Nov. 
20.  CambrifiU^,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  6-May  6;  Sept.  12-Nov.  15.  N.  Ohio, 
common  T.  v.,  Mch.  19-May  15;  Sept.  15-Oct.  30.  Glen  Ellyn,  conmion 
T.  v.,  Mch.  26-May  11;  Sept.  1-Nov.  4.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch. 
11-Oct.  31.,  A.  V.  in  winter. 

Nui,  of  grasses,  on  the  ground  in  marshy  places.  Eggs^  3-4,  olive,  clay- 
color,  or  brownish  ashy,  heavily  marked  with  chocolate,  principally  at  we 
larger  end,  1*60  x  1*17.    Date,  Lake  Co.,  Ills.,  Apl.  24;  se.  Minn.,  May  10. 

Wilson's  Smi>e  frequents  fresh-water  meadows  and  swamps,  and 
in  spring  is  often  found  in  low-lying  swales  in  meadows  or  mowing 
fields,  but,  excepting  in  very  dry  seasons,  it  seldom  alights  on  salt 
marshes.  At  times,  especially  in  winter  or  early  spring,  when  the 
meadows  are  covered  with  snow  or  ice,  it  resorts  to  springy  runs  wooded 
with  alders,  birches,  and  maples,  but  as  a  rule  it  prefers  open  places. 
Two  things  are  essential  to  its  requirements — groimd  so  thoroughly 
water-soaked  as  to  afford  slight  resistance  to  its  long  and  highly  sen- 
sitive bill  when  probing,  and  such  concealment  as  tussocks,  hillocks, 
or  long  grass  afford,  for,  unlike  the  Sandpipers,  the  Snipe  rarely  ven- 
tures out  on  bare  mud  flats,  save  under  cover  of  darkness.  Although 
less  strictly  nocturnal  than  the  Woodcock,  it  feeds  and  migrates  chiefly 
by  night  or  in  'thick'  weather.  Its  migratory  movements  are  noto- 
riously erratic,  and  meadows  which  one  day  are  alive  with  birds  may  be 
quite  deserted  the  next,  or  the  reverse. 

Dear  to  our  sportsmen  is  Wilson's  Snipe,  partly  because  of  the 
exceUenoe  of  its  flesh,  but  chiefly  from  the  fact  that  it  furnishes  a  mark 
which  taxes  their  skill  to  the  utmost,  and  which  no  mere  novice  need 
hoi>e  to  hit,  unless  by  accident;  for  the  bird's  flight  is  swift  and  tortu- 
ous, and  it  springs  from  the  grass  as  if  thrown  by  a  catapult,  uttering 
a  succession  of  hoarse,  rasping  soaipes  which  have  a  peculiarly  start- 
ling effect  on  inexperienced  nerves. 

In  the  springtime — and  occasionally  in  autumn  also — ^Wilson's 
Snipe  mounts  to  a  considerable  height  above  his  favorite  meadows  and 
darts  downward  with  great  velocity,  making  at  each  descent  a  low,  yet 
penetrating,  tremulous  sound  which  suggests  the  winnowing  of  a  domes- 
tic Pigeon's  wings,  or,  if  heard  at  a  distance,  the  bleating  of  a  goat,  and 
which  is  thought  to  be  produced  by  the  rushing  of  the  air  through  the 
wings  of  this  Snipe.  The  performance  may  be  sometimes  witnessed  in 
broad  daylight  when  the  weather  is  stormy,  but  ordinarily  it  is  reserved 
for  the  morning  and  evening  twilight  and  for  moonlight  nights, 
when  it  is  often  kept  up  for  hours  in  succession. 
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Besides  this  'drumming'  or  'bleating/  as  it  is  called,  the  Snipe, 
while  mating,  sometimes  makes  another  peculiar  sound,  a  kiik4ciik-kiih' 
k&h-h&Pf  evidently  vocal  and  occasionally  accompanying  a  slow,  labored, 
and  p^ectly  direct  flight,  at  the  end  of  which  the  bird  alights  on  a 
tree  or  fence-post  for  a  few  moments.  William  Brewster. 

1902.  Gault,  B.  T.  Wilson  BuU.,  7-10  (food  habits). 

The  European  Snipe  {B£9.  GaUinago  gaUinago)  inhabits  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World,  is  of  frequent  occuirence  in  Greenland,  and  accidental 
in  the  Bermudas. 

The  Great  Snipe  {2S0.1  GaUiruioo  media),  an  Old  World  specieB,  has 
been  taken  once  on  Hudson  Bay  (Coues,  Auk^  XIV,  1897,  2^). 

251.  Maororhatiiphas  grUens  gzlseiis  {OmeL),  DowrrcHBR.   (Figs. 

42a,  43c.)  Ads.  in  summer. — Uj^perparts,  tertials,  and  wing-coverts  black, 

the  feathers  edged  or  barred  with  ochraceous-buJBf  or  rufous;  rump,  upper 

tail-coverts,  and  tail  barred  with  black  and  more  or  less  ochraceous-buff; 

primaries  fuscous;  underparts  dull,  pale  rufous,  whitish  on  belly,  more  or 

ess  spotted  and  barred  with  black.    Ads.  and  Juv.  in  winter. — Upperparts 

3rownish  ^y;  rump  and  tail  barred  with  black  and  white;  throat  and  breast 

washed  with  ashy,  belly  white,  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  barred  with 

black.   Juv. — Upperparts  black,  the  feathers  ed^ed  with  rufous;  rump  and 

tail  barred  with  black  and  white,  and  sometimes  washed  with  rufous; 

secondaries  widely  edged  with  white;  underparts  more  or  less  washed  with 

ochraceous-buff  and  obscurely  spotted  with  blackish.   L.,  10*50;  W.,  5*75; 

Tar..  1*30;  B..  2*0&-2*50. 

Remarks. — The  barred  tail  and  tail-coverts,  with  the  peculiar  flattenedt 
pitted  tip  of  the  bill,  are  characteristic  of  this  species. 

Range. — E.  N.  and  S.  Am.  Breeding  range  unknown,  but  probably  n« 
Ungava;  winters  from  Fla.  and  the  West  Indies  s.  to  n.  Brazil;  in  migration 
regularly  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  occasionally  in  Ills.,  Ind.,  and  Ont.; 
accidental  in  Greenland,  Bermuda,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

Washington,  casual,  one  specimen,  Sept.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V., 
May  15-30;  July  12-Sept.  29. 

Eggs,  4,  light  buffy  olive,  distinctly  spotted  and  speckled  especially 
about  the  larger  end,  with  deep  brown,  1*65  x  1*13  (Ridgw.). 

The  Dowitchers  are  among  our  best-known  Bay  Birds.  They 
migrate  in  compact  flocks  which  are  easily  attracted  to  decoys  by  an 
imitiation  of  their  call.  Mud-flats  and  bars  exposed  by  the  falling  tide 
are  their  chosen  feeding-grounds.  On  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida  I  have 
seen  several  hundred  gathered  in  such  close  rank  that  they  entirely 
concealed  the  sandbar  on  which  they  were  resting. 

252.  M.  g.  scolcipaoeas  (Say).  Long-billed  Dowitghsr.  Ads.in  summer, 
— Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  averaging  larger;  the  bill  especially  is  longer, 
the  underparts  are  more  unifoimly  rufous,  and  the  sides  are  more  heavily 
barred  with  black.  Ads.  in  winter  and  Juv. — To  be  distinguished  from  the 
corresponding  stages  of  griseus  only  by  their  larger  size.  W.,  6*00;  Tar.,  1*50; 
B.,  210-2*90. 

Range. — W.  N.  and  S.  Am.  Breeds  from  Point  Barrow  to  mouth  of 
the  Yukon,  e.  to  nw.  Mackensie;  winters  from  La.,  Fla.,  and  Mex.  s.. 
probably  to  S.  A.;  in  migration  most  abundant  in  w.  Miss.  Valley;  casual 
on  the  Atiantic  coast  from  Mass.  southward  and  on  the  n.  coast  of  e« 
Siberia. 

Washington,  casual,  seven  shot  in  Apl.  Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  in  fall* 
July  23-Oct.  13;  one  record  in  spring. 
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Egg§,  4.  not  dintingiiahftble  from  tlioae  of  the  pfeoeding  speciee.  Daie^ 
Bt  BilohMlV  AlaakaTMay  23. 

Thia  18  a  bird  of  the  interior  and  Western  States,  and  occurs  on  our 
coasts  as  a  rare  but  regular  late  fall  migrant.  It  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding species  in  habits,  but  the  bajrmen  ^dio  'gun'  for  Snipe  say 
they  can  recognise  it  by  its  somewhat  different  notes.  like  the  Wood- 
code,  Wilson's  Snipe,  and  its  near  ally,  AT.  g,  priMtu ,  the  male  utters  a 
fBgjit  song  in  the  nesting  season.  It  is  well  described  by  Mr.  E.  W. 
Nelson  in  his  Report  on  Collections  made  in  Alaska,  p.  101. 

SSt.  Mteopalama  hlmantemu  {Bonai^.).  dm/r  SAHDpmBR.  Adt, 
in  wmmer, — UpperiMurts  blaok,  bordered  with  grayish  and  buffy;  ear- 
ooverts  and  an  indistinct  line  around  back  of  head  rufatu;  seoondaries  gray- 
idi,  edged  with  white;  primaries  fuscous;  rump  aahy;  upper  tail-coverts 
barred  with  black  and  white;  outer  tail-feathers  with  broken  dusky  bars, 
inner  ones  with  central  streaks  or  margins  of  brownish  gn^  or  white;  under- 
parts  white,  heavily  barred  with  fuscous.  Ads.  and  Jus.  tn  winter. — Upper- 
parts  brownish  gray;  upper  tail-coverts  whiie;  tail  white,  margined  with 
brownish  gra^;  underparts  white;  throat,  neck  uid  sides  indistinctly  streaked 
or  washed  with  grayiah.  Ju9. — Similar,  but  upperparts  blackish,  margined 
with  ochraceous-buff.  L.,  8*25;  W.,  6*00;  Tar.,  1*60;  B.,  1*65. 

Bemarka. — ^The  distinguishing  characters  of  this  species  are  the  flattened, 
pitted  tip  of  the  bill,  in  connection  with  the  very  long  tarsi. 

Range. — N.  and  8.  A.  Breeds  near  the  coast  of  Mackenaie  and  probably 
s.  to  cen.  Keewatin;  winters  in  8.  A.  s.  to  Uruguay  and  Chile;  casual  in 
winter  in  s.  Tex.,  and  Max.;  in  migration  occurs  in  w.  Miss.  Valley.  West 
Indies,  and  Cen.  Am,:  leas  common  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  casual  in  B. 
C,  N.  F.  and  Bermuda. 

Washington,  casual,  one  record,  Sept.  Long  Island,  not  uncommon  T. 
v.,  May;  July  to  Oct.  10  (Dutcher).  8E.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  14- 

Aug.  ao. 

Bgga,  3-4,  pale  grayish  bulF,  or  grayiah  bulhr  white,  boldly  spotted  with 
rich  vandyke-brown  and  purpliah  gray,  1*42  x  1*00  (Ridgw.).  Date,  Ander- 
son Biver,  Mack.,  June  S^ 


Gokmel  N.  8.  Goes,  in  his  admirable  ''Birds  of  Kansas,"  writes  that 
he  has  observed  this  species  along  the  edges  of  old  channels  of  rivers 
or  muddy  pools  of  water,  in  which  it  wades  ndiile  feeding;  immersing 
the  head  and  feeling  with  its  sensitive  bill  in  the  thin  mud  for  food. 
It  moves  about  rather  slowly  as  compared  with  the  true  Sandpipers, 
and  at  times  will  try  to  avoid  detection  by  squatting  dose  to  the 
ground,  flying  only  as  a  last  resort^  and  then  darting  swiftly  away 
with  a  sharp  (tooet,  tweeL 


9U.  Tringa  oaautna  Linn.  Knot.  (See  Figs.  426,  43b.)  Ada. 
in  mtmmar. — upperparts  barred  and  streaked  with  blaok  and  white  and 
rufous;  tail  ashy  gray,  narrowly  marjpned  with  whitish;  underparts  dull 
rufous;  lower  belly  white  or  whitish,  sides  sometimes  with  black  bars.  (See 
Auk,  X,  1893,  p.  26.)  Ada.  and  Jta.  in  winter, — Upperparts  plain  brownish 
gray;  upper  tail -coverts  barred  with  black  ana  white,  tail  brownish 
gray;  breast  and  sides  barred  with  black,  belly  white.  Juv. — Upperparts 
pale  brownish  gny;  head  streaked  with  blackish;  back,  wing-coverts,  and 
#)apulars  with  distinct  black  and  white  borders;  upi)er  tail-coverts  barred 
with  blackish;  tail  ashy  gray,  narrowly  margined  with  white;  underparts 
white;  breast  finely  streaked  or  spotted  wiui  blackish;  flanks  barred  or 
streaked  with  blackish.  L.,  10*50;  W.,  6*76;  Tar.,  1*20;  B.,  1*30. 
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Ranoe. — ^N.  and  S.  Hemispheres.  Breeds  from  n.  EUesmere  Land  s.  to 
Mdville  Peninsula  and  Iceland,  and  also  on  Taimyr  Peninsula,  Siberia; 
winters  s.  to  s.  Patagonia,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  S.  Africa,  India, 
Australia,  N.  Zealand;  casual  in  winter  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  U.  S.;  in 
migration  occurs  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  N.  A.,  and  over  most  of  tiie  E. 
Hemisphere;  rare  in  the  interior  of  N.  A.,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Long  Island,  not  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  15-June  10;  July  16-Nov. 
(Dutcher).  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V.,  ,Sept.  7. 

E009f  one  specimen  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Conger  by  General 
Greely,  is  described  as  "light  pea-green,  closely  spotted  with  brown  in  small 
specks  about  the  sise  of  apinhead,"  I'lO  x  I'OO  (see  Merriam,  Auk,  II,  1885, 
313).  A  breeding-place  of  thirty  pairs  was  discovered  in  northeast  Green- 
land by  the  Danish  expedition  of  190&-^  (See  Geog,  Joum.,  XXXV,  541 
and  7&W,  1910,  766.) 

Knots  feed  along  the  beaches  on  the  small  crustaceans  and  mol- 
lusca  brought  in  by  the  waves,  and  they  also  frequent  muddy  places 
where,  like  the  true  Snii>e,  they  probe  the  ground  for  food.  They 
decoy  with  ease,  'bunching'  so  closely  as  they  wheel  into  the  stools 
that  the  entire  flock  is  sometimes  killed  by  a  single  discharge.  Mr. 
George  H.  Mackay,  in  one  of  his  careful  and  detailed  studies  of  our 
Shore  Birds,  describes  their  notes  as  a  soft  wahrqwrii  and  a  little  honk. 
The  first  is  particularly  noticeable  when  flocks  are  coming  to  the  decoye 
(see  Avk,  x,  1803,  25^35). 

9S5.  Arqiiatolla  marittina  marittina  (BHlnn.).  Purpud  Sandpipbb. 
Ad9,  in  turruner, — Upperparts  black,  margined  with  ochraceous-buff  and 
cream-buff;  wings  fuscous-grayt  greater  coverts  margined  with  white  and 
some  secondaries  entirely  white;  upper  tail-coverts  /imooim,  outer  tail- 
feathers  adbiv  gray,  inner  ones  fuscous;  throat  and  breast  brownish  gray, 
streaked  with  black;  belly  white,  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  streaked  with 
brownish  gray.  Ad^.  and  Jut.  in  winter, — Head,  neck,  breast,  and  sides 
ashy,  the  two  latter  margined  with  white;  back  fuscous,  margined  with  ashy; 
wings  fuscous,  the  coverts,  secondaries,  and  tertials  distinctly  bordered  with 
white;  upper  tail-coverts  and  middle  tail-feathers  black  or  fuscous,  outer 
tail-feathers  ashy;  belly  and  linines  of  the  wings  white.  L.,  900;  W.,  6'00; 
Tar.,  9-00;  B.,  1*40. 

Remarks. — ^The  brownish  gray  or  ashy  breast  of  this  species  is  a  good 
distinguishing  character. 

Range. — N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  Melville  Is.,  EUesmere  Land,  and 
n.  Greenland  s.  to  Melville  Peninsula,  Cumberland  Sound,  and  s.  Greenland, 
and  in  Norway,  Russia,  Siberia,  Iceland,  and  Faroe  Islands;  winters  from  s. 
Greenland  and  N.  B.,  to  L.  I. ;  casual  in  migration  to  the  Great  Lakes,  Ga., 
Fla.,  and  Bermuda,  and  in  the  E.  Hemisphere  s.  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Long  Island,  uncommon  W.  V.,  Nov.  1-Mch.  1  (Dutcher).  Cambridge, 
one  instance,  Oct. 

Eggs,  3-4,  olive  day-color  or  brownish  ashy,  heavily  marked  with  rufous* 
brown,  1*45  x  1*08.  £kUe,  Umanak,  Greenland,  June  19;  Faroe  Ids.,  May  31. 

This  bird  might  be  called  Winter  Snipe  or  Rock  Snipe.  Indeed,  I 
find  the  latter  name  has  been  applied  to  it  from  its  habit  of  frequent- 
ing rocky  coasts,  where  it  secures  its  food  in  the  algs  attached  to  rocks 
exposed  by  the  falling  tide. 

nt.  Pleobia  maeulata  (Vieill.).  Pbctoral  Sandpipbb.  Ade.  in 
eurnmer, — Upperparts  black,  tne  feathers  all  heavily  bordered  with  pale 
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ochraoeoiis-buff;  rump  and  upper  tail-<M>vert8  blacky  lightly  tipped  with 
ochraoeous-buffj  middle  tail-feathera  lonsest,  pointed  and  margpLned  with 
buffy;  outer  tail-feathers  brownish  gray,  narrowly  margined  with  white; 
throat  white,  neck  and  breast  heavily  streaked  with  black  and  buffy;  rest  of 
underparts  white.  Ada.  and  Juv.  in  winter. — Similar,  but  ochraceous-buff 
of  upperparts  replaced  by  rufous,  and  breast  heavily  washed  with  buffy.  L. 
O-OO:  W..  5-40;  Tar..  110;  B.,  115. 

Remarks. — ^This  bird  somewhat  resembles  both  P.  fueeicoUis  and  P* 
bairdi,  but  it  differs  from  them  in  its  larger  sise,  black  instead  of  white  or 
fuscous  upper  tail-coverts,  and  longer,  more  pointed  middle  tail-feathers. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  on  the  Arctic  coast  from  n.  Alaska  to 
mouth  of  Yukon  and  ne.  Mackenxie;  winters  in  S.  A.  from  Peru  and  Bolivia 
to  n.  Chile,  Argentina,  and  cen.  Patagonia;  in  migration  veiy  rare  on  Pacific 
coast  south  of  B.  C,  except  in  L.  Calif.;  common  in  fall  migration  in  Miss. 
Valley  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  rare  in  spring;  casual  in  ne.  Siberia,  Un« 
alaska,  and  Greenland;  accidental  in  Hawaii  and  England. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Aug.  23-Oct.  22.  Long  Island,  T.  V., 
rare  in  May,  common  from  July  15  to  Nov.  1.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept* 
lOMOct.  16.  Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Oct.  6-20.  N.  Ohio,  common 
T.  v.,  Apl.  1-May  5.  Glen  EUyn,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  4~May  10;  Aug.  6- 
8ept.  28.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  23;  Sept.  15. 

Bgoa,  4,  drab,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge,  blotched  with  dear 
umber-brown  markings,  more  numerous  at  the  larger  end,  1 '50  x  1*09  (Mur- 
doch). Date,  Pt.  Barrow,  June  18. 

The  names  Grass  Snipe  and  Krieker  describe  with  equal  truth  and 
conciseness  the  haunts  and  notes  of  this  Snipe.  It  frequents  wet, 
grassy  meadows  rather  than  beaches,  and,  although  it  flies  in  flocks, 
the  birds  scatter  while  feeding  and  take  wing  one  or  more  at  a  time. 
They  thus  remind  one  of  Wilson's  Snipe.  Their  note  is  a  squeaky, 
grating  whistle.  They  will  respond  to  an  imitation  of  it,  but  do  not 
decoy  so  readily  as  the  larger  Bay  Birds.  Mr.  E.  W.  Nelson  writes 
that  during  the  breeding  season  the  male  inflates  its  breast  and  throat 
until  they  are  double  their  normal  size,  and  utters  a  deep,  hollow,  reso- 
nant note.   (Rep.  on  Nat.  Hist.  Coll.  made  in  Alaska,  p.  108.) 

Mi.  Piaobia  fnsdcolUs  {VieiU.).  WHrrs-RUMpBD  Sandpiper.  Ads,  in 
eummer. — Upperparts  black,  edged  with  rufous;  rump  grayish  fuscous,  mar- 
gined with  ashy;  longer  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  sometimes  brownish 
gray  markings;  central  taU-feathers  fuscous,  outer  ones  brownish  gray,  upper 
throat  white;  neck,  breast,  and  sides  distinctly  streaked  and  spotted  with 
black  and  more  or  less  washed  with  ochraccous-bufT.  Ads.  and  Juv.  in  winter, 
— "Upperparts  plain  brownish  gray,  with  indistinct,  narrow  mesial  streaks 
of  dusl^r;  otherwise  as  in  summer,  but  streaks  on  chest,  etc.,  less  distinct" 
(Ridgw.).  Juv. — Similar  to  summer  examples,  but  the  feathers  of  the  upper- 
parts  with  rounded  whitish  or  ochraceous-buff  tips;  breast  less  distinctly 
streaked.   L.,  7*50;  W.,  4*90;  Tar..  '90;  B.,  '95. 

Remarks. — The  white  upper  tail-coverts  distinguish  this  species. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  along  the  Arctic  coast  from  nw.  Mack- 
eniie  to  Cumberland  Is. ;  has  occurred  in  summer  w.  to  Point  Barrow  and  e.  to 
Greenland;  winters  from  Paraguay  to  s.  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  Islands; 
in  migration  most  abundant  in  the  Miss.  Valley,  less  so  on  the  Atlantic 
coast;  casual  in  Bermuda,  Great  Britain*,  the  West  Indies,  and  Cen.  Am. 

Long  Island,  not  uncommon,  T.  V.,  July  20-Oct.  10.  Ossining,  casual 
T.  v.,  Sept.   N.  Ohio,  casual  T.  V. 

EggSf  3-4,  light  olive,  or  olive  brownish,  spotted  (usually  rather  finely) 
with  deep  brown  and  dull,  purplish  gray,  1'37  x  *94  (Ridgw.).  Date,  Herschd 
Is.,  June  10  (Thayer  CoU.). 
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"They  frequent  the  Btmdy  beach  as  well  u  the  mushy  shores 
upon  the  coast,  but  inlsod  seem  to  prefer  the  edges  of  pools  of  irat«r 
upon  the  uplands.  They  move  in  small  flocks,  are  very  social,  oft«n 
associating  with  other  waders,  are  not  as  a  rule  shy  or  timid,  and,  when 
startled,  usually  fly  but  a  short  distance,  drop  back,  and  run  about 
in  an  unconcerned  and  heedless  manner,  picking  up  the  minute  forma 
of  Ufe  that  usually  abound  in  such  places,  occasionaUy  uttering  a 
rather  sharp,  piping  uieef,  weet.  Their  flight  is  swift  and  wdl  sustained" 
(Goss). 

S4I.  Pi««bbt  bamU  (Cotut).  Baibd'b  Samdfipbb.  Ada.  in  mmmtr. — 
Uppi^rpartB  fuacous;  fcathpra  of  crown  and  nBpe  niBTKUied  laterally  with 
pule  hu^y;  back  and  scapulars  tipped  with  pale  butfy  or  brownish  grayi 
middle  uppRT  tail-covPrts /uscom,  BoinetimGa  tipped  with  bufly;  central  tail- 
fcnthcrs  fuscous,  margined  with  whitish,  outer  ones  pale  browmsh  gray; 
throat  while;  breaat  washed  with  bufly  and  lighiiy  spotted  or  streaked  with 
fuscous  sidei  and  belly  white.  Jut, — Similar,  but  the  back,  scapulars,  and 
wing-coverts  with  rounded  vrhUe  tips.  (In  the  winter  these  tips  are  more  or 
less  worn  ofT.)    L..  7-40;  W.,  4-90;  Tar..  '90:  B..  -85. 

Remarkt.—'V'hia  bird  most  closely  resembles  P.  futeieoUit,  In  any  plu- 
mage it  may  be  known  from  that  species  by  the  fuscous  instead  of  white  middle 
uppor  tail-covcrta.  In  summer  it  differs  also  in  the  absence  of  rufous  above, 
the  less  heavily  spotted  throat,  and  the  white  instead  of  spotted  sides.  In 
winter  the  chief  distinRuishing  marks  of  the  two  species,  aside  from  the  dif- 
ferently colored  upper  tail-coverts,  are  the  huffy  breast  and  generally  paler 
Upperparts  of  bairdi. 

Range.—ti.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  along  the  Arctic  coast  from  Point  Barrow 
to  n.  Kcewatin;  winters  in  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Patagonia:  occurs  regularly 
in  migration  from  the  Rocky  Mta,  to  the  Miss.  River,  and  in  Cen.  Am.,  and 
n.  S.  A.,  and  irregularly  in  autumn  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  to 
L.  Calif.,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  N.  B.  to  N,  J.;  casual  in  summer  in 
Guerrero.  Mex.;  accidental  in  England  and  S.  Africa. 

Washington,  casual,  one  record,  Sept.  Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  in  fall, 
Aug.  14-Oct.  31.   N.  Ohio,  casual  T.  V.  SE,  Minn..  T.  V.,  May  10. 

Egg'.  3-4,  light,  creamy  buff,  sometimes  tinged  with  rusty,  thiokly 
speckled  and  spotted  with  deep  reddish  brown  or  chestnut,  I'SO  x  '93 
(Ridgw.).    Daie,  Ft.  Barrow,  June  20. 

"In  habiU  they  are  similar  to  the  White-nimped  (which  they  so 
closely  resemble),  but  are  more  inclined  to  wander  from  the  water's 
edge.  I  have  flushed  the  birds  on  high  prairie  lands,  at  least  a  mile 
from  the  water"  (Goss). 

Ml.  FiBoblK  mblatllto  IVieia.). 
Lbabt  Sandpiper.  Ada.  in  summer. — 
Upperparts  black  or  fuscous,  edged  and 
lipped  with  buffy  or  rufous;  rump  and 
middle  upper  tail-coverts  plain  black  or 
fuscous;  central  tail-feathers  black  or 
fuscous,  outer  ones  ashy  gray;  upper 
throat  white;  neck  and  breast  while  or 
huffy,  streaked  with  fuscous:  bell.v  and 
sides  white.  Jun. — Similar,  but  feathers 
of  the  back  with  rounded  ruFous  or  huffy 
tips;    breast   not    distinctly   streaked. 

Ada.  and   Jut.  in  ainlcr. — Upperparts  f,a.  go.    L««t  Budpiper. 

brownish   gray,    sometimes  with   more  (Nutunl  aUe.) 
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or  lem  blank  in  the  centers  of  the  feathan:  breut  «hiU  or  uhy,  not  dis- 
tinctly streoked.    L.,  600:  W..  3-50;  Tar.,  "70:  B..  "76. 

fiemark», — This  is  the  smsJIest  of  our  SsndpipOTa,  ftod  can  be  confuMd 
only  with  Breunrtn  piaillut,  from  which,  hanever.  it  Diky  alwaya  be  diMii^ 
guished  by  the  absence  of  webs  between  the  bcaea  of  the  toeo. 

Ranee.—ti.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  dv.  Ataaks,  a.  Arctic  ialanda,  and  n. 
UngavB  to  Yakutat  Bay,  Alaska,  valley  of  the  Upper  Yukon,  n.  Mackeniie, 
een.  Keewatin,  b.  Ungava,  N.  S.,  and  SaUe  Is.;  winteni  from  Calif.,  Tei., 
and  N,  C  through  the  West  Indies  and  Cen.  Am,,  to  Braiil,  Chile,  and  the 
GalapaKos;  in  migration  occurs  tbroufchout  the  U.  9.,  and  w.  to  ne.  Siberia 
and  the  Commander  Islands,  □,  to  Greenland,  and  in  Bermuda;  accidental 

Washington,  uncommon  T,V,,  May;  Aug.-Oet.  LoD«  Uand,  abundant 
T.  v.,  Apl.  25  through  May;  July  through  Sept,  Oasining,  tolerabb'  com- 
mon T.  v..  May  (HMay  22;  Oct.  3.  Cambridge,  very  common  T,  V.,  May 
15-May  28;  July  20-Sept.  1.  N.  Ohio,  common  T,  V.,  May  5-30;  Sept.  1-30, 
Glen  Ellyn.  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  4-15;  Aug,  2-Sept.  6.  SE, 
Minn,,  common  T,  V,  May  9:  Sept.  15. 

Eogi.  3-4,  pale,  grayish  buffy,  vaiying  to  pale  btowniih,  thickly  spotted, 
apeckJed,  or  sprinkled  with  deep  chestnut  and  dull,  puipiiah  gray,  116  x  '83 
(Ilidgw.).  DfUe,  Kadiak  Islands,  June  25  (Thayer  Coll.}. 

This,  the  Bmallest  of  our  Sandpipers,  is  frequently  aaeodated  witlt 
itfl  larger  couan,  the  Semi  palma ted  Sandpiper,  on  the  shores  and 
beaches,  but  it  ^so  visits  the  gnaey  meadowa,  and  for  this  reason  is 
known  by  baymcn  as  the  'Meadow  Oxeye.' 

Mia.  Pelldna  alplna  ■■*■*■■""  (VieiU.),  Rei>-backbi>  SAironrSB. 
Alb,  in  rummer. — Upperparte  broadly  margined  with  nifoua,  centers  of  the 
feathers  black,  wings  brownish  gray;  brea«t  whitish,  lightly  streaked  with 
blackish;  middle  of  the  belly  with  a  targe  btoob  patch,  lower  belly  white.  Jut. 


Fid.  81,   Red-bMkod  Bandpipar.    (Natural  £m.) 

— Upperparta  blackish,  the  feathers  with  rounded  tips  of  rufoua  or  buSv; 
breast  washed  with  bulfy  and  indistinctly  streaked  with  blackiBh;  belly 
spotted  with  black.  Adt.  and  JuD.  in  winter-- — Upperparts  brownish  gray; 
middle  upper  tail-coverts  fuscous;  wing-coverts  brownish  gray  margined  with 
buily;  throat  white;  breast  ashy,  indistinctly  streaked;  belly  white,  the  aides 
sometimes  spotted  with  black.    L.,  S'OO;  W.,  4-76;  Tar.,  I'OO;  B.,  I'SO. 

Hemarkt. — There  is,  of  course,  evay  degree  of  intergradation  between 
T  plumage,  but  the  species  may  always  be  known  by  its 

.  coaot  of  Siberia  w.  to 
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mouth  of  the  Yenisei,  and  from  Point  Barrow  to  mouth  of  Yukon,  and  in 
Boothia  and  Melville  Peninsulas  and  n.  Ungava;  winters  on  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Wash,  to  s.  L.  Calif.,  and  from  N.  J.  (rarely  Mass.)  s.  to  La.  and 
8.  Tex.,  and  in  Asia  from  China  and  Japan  to  the  Malay  Archipelago;  rare 
in  migration  in  the  interior  of  the  U.  S.  except  about  the  s.  end  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan. 

Washin^n,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl. ;  Sept.-Nov.   Long  Island,  T.  V.,  uncom- 
mon in  spnng,  Apl.  1-May  15;  common  in  fall,  Aug.  31  through  Oct. 
(Dutcher).  Ossining,  tolerably  common,  T.  V.  in  fall,  Oct.  3-24.    Cambridge, 
casual,  one  instance,  Oct.   N.  Ohio,  casual  T.  V.   SE.  Minn.,  T.  V.,May  14.. 

Eogs,  3-4,  varying  from  pale,  bluish  white  to  ochraceous-buijf,  heavily 
marked  with  chocolate,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  1*43  x  1*01.  DaUf  Pt. 
Barrow,  Alaska,  June  21. 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  a  shore  or  beach  bird,  though  it  also 
visits  grassy  marshes.  It  flies  and  feeds  in  flocks,  and  is  an  unsus- 
picious, rather  stupid  little  Snipe,  less  active  than  most  members  of 
this  family.  The  gray-plumaged  fall  birds  are  known  as  'Leadbacks,' 
while  in  the  spring  they  go  by  the  names  'Blackbreast'  or  'Redback.' 

The  Dunlin  (f  4^.  Pelidna^  alpina  alpina)  is  the  Old  World  representa- 
tive of  our  Red-backed  Sandpiper,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  being  less 
Inightly  colored  and  somewhat  smaller.  L.,  about  7*40;  W.,  4*12-4*50;  Tar., 
'78-90;  B.,  1*05-1*25.  It  is  of  casual  occurrence  in  North  America. 

944.  ErolUi  fenrnglneA  (BrUnn.),  Curlew  Sandpipeb.  Bill  slightly 
decurved.  Ads.  in  mmmer. — Below  reddish  brown,  above  rusty  and  black. 
Juv. — Above  brownish  gray,  margined  with  whitish,  back  blacker;  below 
white.  Ada.  and  Juv.  in  winter. — ^Above  plain  brownish  gray;  below  white. 
L.,  8*00;  W.,  6*00;  B.,  1*50;  T.,  110. 

/2afi^.— -Chiefly  E.  Hemisphere;  occasional  in  N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  in 
the  Yenisei  delta  and  on  the  Taimyr  Peninsula,  Siberia;  winters  in  Africa, 
India,  Mal^  Archipelago,  and  Australia;  in  migration  occurs  from  Great 
Britain  to  China  and  the  Philippines;  occasional  in  N.  A.;  Alaska  (Pt. 
Barrow),  Ont.,  N.  S.,  Maine.,  Mass.,  N.  Y.,  and  N.  J.,  and  in  the  West 
Indies  and  Patagonia. 

Mf.  Ereunetes  paslllas  {Linn.).  Semipalmated  Sandpiper.  Ads. 
in  summer. — Upperparts  black  or  fuscous,  margined  with  brownish  gray  and 
a  small  amount  of  rufous;  rump  grayish  brown;  upper  tail-coverts  blackish: 
tail-feathers  brownish  gray,  central  ones  darkest;  breast  streaked  or  spotted 
with  blackish,  /ur.— Similar,  but  upperparts  and  wing-coverts  blackish, 
with  rounded  rufous  or  buffy  tips  to  the  feathers;  breast  unstreaked,  tinted 
with  buffy.  Ads.  and  Juv.  in  winter. — Upperparts  brownish  gray,  with 
darker  shaft  streaks;  upper  tail-coverts  darker;  underparts  white,  sometimes 
with  faint  streaks  on  the  breast.    L.,  6*30;  W.,  375;  Tar.,  '75;  B.,  'eS-'SO. 

Remarks. — ^The  small  sise  of  this  and  the  next  species  prevents  their  be- 
ing confused  with  any  other  except  Pisohia  minutillat  from  which  they  may 
always  be  known  by  their  partially  webbed  toes. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  the  Arctic  coast  of  N.  A.  s.  to  mouth 
of  Yukon  and  to  s.  Ungava;  winters  from  Tex.  and  S.  C.  through  West 
Indies  and  Cen.  Am.  to  Patagonia;  migrates  mainly' e.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.; 
casual  in  B.  C,  Pribilof  Islands,  and  ne.  Siberia;  accidental  in  Europe. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  May;  Aug.  lO-Oct.  26.  Long  Island,  abundant 
T.  v..  May;  July  through  Sept.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  in  fall,  Aug.  14- 
Oct.  20.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  in  fall,  Aug.  lO-Sept.  15.  N.  Ohio,  common  T. 
v..  May  ^May  25;  Sept.  1-25.  Glen  EUyn,  T.  V.,  May;  Aug.  and  Sept. 
BE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  May  22;  Sept.  15. 

Eggst  3-^,  pale,  dull  grayituubuff,  sprinkled,  speckled,  or  spotted  with 
dark  brown  and  purplish  gray,  1*21  x  '85  (Ridgw.).    Date,  Lab.,  June  12« 
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Tlie  thought  of  theee  little  Sandpipers  always  cseates  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  a  long  stretch  of  dazzling  beach  with  its  ever-changing  surf- 
line.  I  hear  the  oft-repeated  booming  of  the  rolling,  tumbling  breakers, 
and  in  the  distance  see  a  group  of  tiny  forms  hurrying  to  and  fro  over 
the  sand  smoothed  by  the  frothy  waves.  With  what  nimble  grace- 
fulness they  follow  the  receding  waves,  searching  for  treasures  cast  up 
by  the  seat  What  contentment  and  good-fellowship  are  expressed  by 
their  cheery,  conversational  twittenngsl  Up  and  down  the  beach  they 
run,  now  advancing,  now  retreating,  sometimes,  in  their  eagerness,  ven- 
turing too  far,  when  the  waters  threaten  to  engulf  them,  and  in  momen- 
tary confusion  they  take  wing  and  hover  back  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Suddenly,  as  though  at  a  signal,  they  are  off;  a  compact  flock  moving 
as  one  bird,  twisting  and  turning  to  right  and  left,  now  gleaming  white 
as  the  sun  strikes  their  snowy  bodies,  now  dark  again  like  a  wisp  of 
Bunlees  doud  flying  before  the  wind. 


947.  BrmuMtM  autiiri  {Cab.).  Wbstbbn  Sandpipbb.  This  bird 
closely  resembles  the  preceding,  from  which,  in  summer  plumage,  it  differs 
in  having  the  upperparts  conspicuously  margined  with  rufous  and  the  breast 
more  heavily  streaked.  In  fall  and  winter  plumage  the  differences  in  color- 
ation are  not  so  apparent,  but  the  birds  are  to  be  distin^ished  at  any  season 
by  the  sixe  of  the  bill,  which  in  the  western  species  is  always  longer. 
W.,  3-80;  Tar.,  80;  B..  'S^-l^O. 

Ranoe. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  along  the  Alaska  coast  from  Kotzebue 
Sound  to  mouth  of  Yukon;  winters  from  N.  C.  to  Fla.,  and  from  s.  L.  Calif, 
to  Venezuela;  in  migration  occurs  mainly  w.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  but  also 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  n.  as  Mass.,  and  in  the  West  Indies. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.-Sept.  Long  Island,  uncommon  T.  V.,  in 
fall,  occurring  with  E.  jmsiUus. 

EagSt  3-4.  deep  cinnamon  buffy,  sprinkled,  speckled,  or  thickly  spotted 
with  Dright  rusty  brown  or  chestnut,  the  general  aspect  decidedly  rusty, 
1*24  X  '87  (Ridgw.).  DaU,  St.  Michael's,  Alaska,  May  28. 

This  western  representative  of  the  preceding  species  is  found  on 
our  coasts  associated  with  its  eastern  relative.  According  to  Wayne 
(Birds  So.  Car.)  this  is  the  most  abundant  winter  wader  on  the  South 
Carolina  coast. 

948.  Calldrls  leaoophaBa  (Pall.),  Sanderling.  Ads.  in  summer. — 
Feathers  of  upperparts  with  generally  black  centers,  bordered  and  some- 
times barred  with  pale  rufous  and  tipped  with  ashy  white;  wings  fuscous, 
basal  half  of  outer  web  of  inner  primaries  white;  wing-coverts  grayish  fuscous, 
greater  ones,  broadly  tipped  with  white;  tail  brownish  gray,  narrowly 
margined  with  white;  throat  and  upper  breast  washed  with  pale  m/ous  and 
spotted  with  blackish;  rest  of  the  underparts  pure  white.  Ju^.-^imilar, 
but  upperparts  without  rufous,  glossy  black,  the  feathers  sometimes  bor- 
dered with  white,  but  generally  with  tu)o  white  spots  at  their  tips  separated 
by  the  black  of  the  central  part  of  the  feather:  nape  grayish  white,  lightly 
streaked  with  blackish;  underparts  pure  white,  with  occasionally  a  few  spots 
on  the  breast.  Ads.  and  Juv.  in  winter. — Upperparts  pale  brownish  gray, 
wings  as  in  the  preceding;  underparts  jnire  white.  L.,  8*00;  W.,  5*00;  Tar., 
1-00:  B.,  100. 

Remarks. — The  Sanderling  is  the  only  one  of  our  Snipes  or  Sandpipers 
having  three  toes,  and  it  may  always  bo  known  by  this  character  in  combi- 
nation with  its  transversely  scaled  tarsi. 
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Range. — N.  and  S.  Hemispheres.  Breeds  from  Melville  Is.,  Ellesmere 
Land,  and  n.  Greenland  to  Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska,  n.  Mackensie,  Iceland,  and 
in  n.  Siberia;  winters  from  cen.  Calif.,  Tex.,  Va..  and  Bermuda  to  Patagonia, 
and  casually  to  Mass.,  and  Wash.;  also  from  the  Mediterranean,  Bunna, 
and  Japan  to  S.  Africa  and  various  Pacific  islands,  including  Hawaii. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept.-Oct.  Long  I^and,  common  T.  V.,  Mch. 
15  through  May;  July  2(>-Oct.  1.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  T.  V.  to 
June  5;  Sept.  9-Oct.  5.  Cambridge,  casual,  one  instance,  Sept.  N.  Ohio, 
common  T.  V.,  May  1-20;  Sept.  1-Oct.  10.  SE.  Minn.,  T.  V..  May  14. 

Ego8,  3-4,  light  olive-brown,  finely  spotted  or  speckled  with  darker, 
the  markings  larger  and  more  blended  on  the  larger  end,  1*41  X  *91  (Ridgw.). 
Dale,  Anderson  River,  Mack.,  Jime  27. 

This  is  a  true  beach  bird,  and  is  usually  fotmd  on  shores  washed 
by  the  sea.  It  frequently  associates  with  the  Semipahnated  Sandpiper, 
or  Oxeye,  which  it  resembles  in  habits,  but  its  larger  mie  and  lighter 
colors  distinguish  it  from  that  species. 

Mi.  Limota  fedoa  (Lt'nn.).  Mabbled  GoDwrr.  Ad9,  in  t/ummer, — 
Upperparts  black,  the  head  and  neck  streaked  with  buffy,  back  barred  or 
the  feathers  spotted  on  the  sides  and  sometimes  tipped  with  bufTy  or  ochra- 
ceous-buff;  inner  web  of  outer  primaries  and  both  webs  of  inner  ones  ochrof' 
ceotis-huff  or  pale  buffy,  speckled  with  black;  tail  ochraceous-buff  barred  with 
black;  throat  white,  rest  of  underparts  pale  buffv,  spotted  or  barred  with 
black;  bill  curved  slightly  upward,  yellowish  at  the  base,  black  at  the  end. 
Juv, — Similar,  but  underparts  with  few  or  no  bars  except  on  flanks  and  under 
tail-coverts.   L..  1800;  W.,  8-75;  Tar.,  2*76;  B.,  4*00. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  s.  to  N.  D. 
(formerly  to  Iowa  and  Wise);  winters  from  s.  L.  Calif.,  La.,  Fla.,  and  Ga.  to 
Guatemala  and  Belize;  casual  in  Calif,  in  winter;  in  migration  occurs  on  the 
Pacific  coast  n.  to  B.  C,  and  on  the  Atlantic  roast  to  the  Maritime  Provinces 
(formerly)  and  s.  to  the  Lesser  Antilles;  accidental  in  Alaska. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Eggs,  3-4,  clay-color  or  brownish  ashy,  blotched,  spotted,  and  scrawled 
with  grayish  brown,  2*15  x  160.  Date,  Minor  CJo.,  S.  D.,  May  16. 

This  is  a  common  bird  about  the  sloughs  of  Alberta  prairies  where 
its  loud,  frequently  uttered  double-noted  call  makes  it  conspicuous. 
It  is  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

1907.  Bent,  A.  C,  Auk,  XXIV,  160-167  (nesting). 

951.  Llmosa  hssmastloa  {lAnn.).  Hxtdhoniak  GoDwrr.  Ad:  in 
summer. — Bill  slightly  curved  upward.  Upper  tail-ooverts  Uack  and  white; 
tail  black  at  the  end,  white  at  the  base;  above  black,  rusty  and  grayish; 
below  reddish  brown,  barred  with  blackish  and  faintly  tipped  with  white. 
Juv. — Similar,  but  below  buffy  whitish,  breast  grayer.  Ads.  and  Juv.  in 
winter. — Similar  to  the  young  below,  but  above  brownish  gray.  L.,  16; 
W.,  8*2;  Tar.,  2-2;  B.,  3-2. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  the  lower  Anderson  River  se.  to  cen. 
Keewatin;  winters  in  Argentina,  Patagonia,  and  the  Falkland  Islands; 
in  migration  occurs  principally  e.  of  the  Great  Plains,  most  commonly  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  in  autumn  and  in  the  Miss.  Valley  in  spring;  casual  in 
Alaska. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.-Oct.  Cambridge,  one  record.  ^ 

Eggs,  3-4,  deep  olive,  hair-brown,  or  broccoli-brown  (sometimes  paler), 
usually  more  or  less  spotted  with  darker  brown,  but  sometimes  nearly 
uniform,  2'20  x  1*42  (Ridgw.).   Date,  Ft.  Anderson,  Mack.,  June  9. 

This  species  is  becoming  one  of  our  rarest  Shore  Birds. 
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The  Black-tailed  Godwit  (252.  Limota  limo$a)  inhabits  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Old  World  and  is  of  accidental  occuirenoe  in  Greenland. 

The  Green-shank  {253.  GtotUt  nebiUaria)  is  an  Old  World  species,  of 
which  three  Bpecimens  were  taken  by  Audubon,  May  28,  1832,  near  Cape 
Sable,  Florida.  It  resembles  our  Greater  YeUow4egs,  but  differs  chiefly  in 
having  the  lower  back  and  rump  white. 

fM.  TotenQS  melanolcaeiu  (PineL)»  Gbeatbb  Yellow-lbos.  Adt. 
in  tummer. — Upperparts  black,  head  and  neck  streaked  and  back  spotted 
or  barred  with  white  or  ashy;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  more  or  less  oarred 
with  black;  tail  white  or  asliy,  barred  with  black;  breast  heavily  spotted 
with  black;  sides  barred  with  black;  middle  of  the  belly  white.  Adk,  and 
Juv,  in  winter. — Similar,  but  upperparts  brownish  gray,  edged  with  whitish; 
sides  of  scapulars,  tertials,  and  wing-coverts  with  blackish  and  whitish 
spots;  breast  only  lightly  streaked  with  blackish,  and  sides  slightly  banred. 
L.,  1400;  W.,  7-70;  Tar.,  2-40;  B.,  2*20. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  Lake  Iliamna,  Alaska,  and  s. 
Mackenzie  to  s.  B.  C,  Ungava,  Lab.,  and  Antiooeti  Is.;  winters  from  a. 
Calif.,  Tex.,  La.,  and  Ga.  (casually  N.  C.)  s.  to  Patagonia;  occurs  in  Ber- 
muda in  migration. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  Apl.,  May;  July  25-Nov.  Long 
Island,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  10  through  May;  July  15  through  Oct.  Ossining, 
common  T.  V.,  to  June  5;-0ct.  28.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  20- 
May  20;  Aug.  1-Oct.  20.  N.  Ohio,  common  T,  V.,  Apl.  10-May  15;  Sept. 
1-Oct.  30.  Glen  EUjti,  uncommon  T.  V..  May;  Sept.  l&-Oct.  24.  SE.  Minn., 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  1;  Sept.  17-Oct.  28. 

Baas,  3-4,  brownish  buffy,  distinctly  but  veiy  irregularly  spotted  with 
rich  Vandyke-  or  madder^brown,  1*43  x  1*20  (Ridgw.).  />afo.  Ft.  George, 
B.  C.  May  20. 

It  needs  only  the  musical  notes  of  the  Yellow-leg  to  recall  memo- 
ries of  many  days  passed  along  the  shore  and  in  the  marshes.  Half 
reclining  in  my  blind,  I  see  in  fancy  the  staring  decoys,  pointing  like 
weathercocks  with  the  wind,  and  hear  the  duU  booming  of  surf  behind 
the  brown  sand-dunes. 

Few  birds  are  flying;  lulled  by  the  lap,  lap  of  the  water,  I  have 
almost  fallen  asleep,  when  from  far  up  in  the  gray  sky  oomes  a  soft, 
flutelike  whistle,  whea,  wheur^heur^oheuHwheu,  wheu,  wheuHwheu,  I 
respond  quickly,  and,  lying  on  my  back,  look  eagerly  upward.  Not  a 
bird  can  be  seen,  but  the  questioning  call  grows  stronger  and  is  repeated 
more  frequently.  Finally  I  distinguish  five  or  six  black  points  sailing 
in  narrow  circles  so  high  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  they  are  the  birds 
I  hear.  But  no  bar  or  shoal  breaks  the  sound  waves.  The  birds  grow 
larger  and  on  widening  circles  sweep  earthward.  Their  soft  whistle 
has  a  plaintive  tone;  their  long  bills  turn  inquiringly  from  side  to  side. 
The  stolid  decoys  give  no  response,  they  repel  rather  than  encourage, 
but  the  whistling  continues,  and  with  murmured  notes  of  interrogation 
the  deluded  birds  wheel  over  them  and,  if  pennitted,  will  alight 
before  discovering  the  deception. 

2S5.  Totanas  flavlpes  (Omel.),  Ybllow-udob.  Ad9.  in  aummer.^' 
Upperparts  generally  brownish  gray,  head  and  neck  streaked  with  black 
and  white;  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts  with  sometimes  black  centers* 
spotted  or  tipped  with  whitish  or  brownish  gray;  upi>er  tail-coverts  white, 
more  or  less  barred  with  black,  tail  varying  from  white  to  brownish  gray. 
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with  numerous  black  or  bladdsh  croeB-ban:  breast  heavily  spotted  or 
straUied  and  sides  baired  with  black;  belty  white,  legs  yellow.  Adt,  and 
Jut.  in  vrinier, — Similar,  but  upperparts  brownish  gray,  the  aidea  t^  the 
feathers  with  whitish  spots;  tail-b&ra  Erayiab;  breast  lightly  streaked  with 
ashy.   L.,  10-76;  W.,  6-40;  Tar.,  2'OS;  6..  1-40. 

Remarlu, — This  bird  closely  resembies  the  Greater  Yellow-Iega  in 
Oolor,  but  may  always  b«  diatrnguiahed  by  iU  smBller  aise. 

Ranga, — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  Kotsebue  SouQd,  Alaska,  n.  Maaken- 
■ie,  cen.  Keewalin,  and  s.  Un^va  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Yukon,  a. 
Boak..  and  n.  Que.;  winters  m  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Patagonia,  and 
casually  in  Mei.,  Fla..  and  the  Bahamas;  in  migration  occure  mainly  e.  of 
the  RocW  Mta.  (rare  in  spring  on  the  Atlantic  coast),  and  in  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  Greenland,  and  Bermuda:  accidental  in  Great  Britain. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V..  Mch.  to  May  15:  Aug.-Oot.  Laag 
Islaiid,  T.  v.,  very  rare  in  spring,  abundant  in  fall;  July  I6-Oct.  1.  Oasinins, 
toleraHy  common  T.  V.,  in  fail;  Aug.  25-Oct.  6.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V., 
May;  Aug.  4-3ept.  IS.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  20-May  16;  Sept.  1- 
Oct.  30.  Glen  Ellyn,  quite  regular,  Apl.  I6-May  19;  July  6-Oct.  17.  SE. 
Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  7;  Aug.  23-Oct.  1" 


JB  broadly) 

_, _.   ^_     indyke-brown  and  purplish 

gray,  1-09  x  1'16  (Ridgw.).  DaU,  Ft.  Anderson,  Mack.,  June  5. 

"Hub  spedee  closely  reeemblea  the  preceding  in  notes,  hf^its,  and 
choice  of  haunts.  It  decoys,  liowever,  more  easily,  and,  generally 
speaking,  is  n 


Ul,    Halodronu*   toUtarltu  Millterliis   (,WiU.).     Bolttabt  Sand- 
piPBB.    Ada.  in  tummer, — Upperparts  olive-fuscous,  with  a  slight  greenish 
tinge,  head  and  neck  streaked  and  back  spotted  with   white;   upper  tail' 
covert«  fuscous,  with  fine  whitish  spots  on  their  sidps,  lateral  ones  sometimea 
barred;  central  paic  of  tail-feathen  fuscous,  the  others  white,  barred  with 
black;  breast  streaked,  and  aides  sometimes  barred  with  black;  belly  while; 
aiillats  barred  with  blaok  and  white;  loga  greenish  fuscous.    Adt.  OTid  Jvv. 
in  winter.  —  Similar, 
but  upperparts  gray- 
ish brown;  head  and 
neck    generally    uo- 
streaked,  and    bai'k   i 
only  lightly  spotted   f. 
with     buSy     white; 
breast  streaked  with 
brownish    gray.     L., 
8-40;  W..  5-25;  Tar., 
f20;  B.,  1-16. 

Range. — N.  and  9.  A.  Summers  from  cen.  Keewalin.  n.  Ungava,  and 
N.  F.  s.  to  Nebr.,  LI.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  and  Pa. ;  probably  breeds  regularly  in  the 
a.  part  of  its  raoge,  locally  and  casually  in  the  s.  part;  winters  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Argentina;  recorded  from  Greenland,  Bennuda,  and  Great 
Britain. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.-May  25:  July  26-Nov.  Long  Island, 
oommon  T.  V.,  May;  July  16~Ocl.  1.  Ossining.  common  T.  V.,  May  3-30: 
Aug.  27-Oct.  2.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  May  12-23;  Aug.  10-Sept.  30. 
N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  in  summer.  Apl.  20-Sept.  15.  Glen  Ellyn,  fairly 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  8-May  31 ;  July  16-Oct.  6.  SE.  Minn,  common  T.  V., 
Apl.  28;  July  23^t.  4. 

Nett,  lays  in  the  abandoned  neata  of  such  tree-building  birds  as  the 
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Robin,  Bronsed  Crackle  or  Cedar  Wazwing.  Eoo8,A,  '*pale  greenish- white, 
heavily  blotched  and  spotted  chiefly  at  the  larger  ends  with  vandyke-brown, 
ebestnut-brown,  and  purplish  gray/*  1*36  x  '98.  (Raine,  Ottawa  Nat.,  1904, 
135-138;  Auk,  1905,  100).  DaU,  n.  Alberta,  June  9. 

This  18  a  wood  Sandpiper.  It  is  rarely  found  on  the  beaches  or  salt 
marahes  near  the  sea,  but  frequents  fresh-water  ponds,  or  lakes  and 
woodland  streams,  both  in  the  lowlands  and  mountains.  It  is  a  quieter, 
more  dignified  bird  than  the  Spotted  Sandpiper,  and  as  a  rule  only 
utters  its  twedrltoeet  when  flushed.  The  nest  of  this  species  lias  long 
been  sought  for,  but  it  was  not  until  1903  that,  like  its  European  repre- 
sentative, the  Green  Sandpiper,  it  was  found  laying  in  the  nests  of  tree- 
building  birds. 

The  Grbxn  Sandpipbr  {2S7,  Hdodronuu  ochropus)  has  been  twice 
recorded  from  America  (Nova  Scotia  and  Hudson  Bay,  Coues  Auk,  XIV, 
1897,  210). 

W>.  Catoptrophami  — mliwilinatus  semly Imatus  (Gmel.).  Willet. 
Ack.  in  «ttmm«r.-— Uppcrparts  brownish  gray,  the  head  and  neck  streaked, 
and  the  back  barred  witn  black,  and  sometimes  buffy,  the  centers  of  the 
feathers  being  occasionally  wholly  black;  basal  half  of  primaries  and  greater 
part  of  secondaries  white;  upper  tail-coverts  white  with  a  few  blackish  bars; 
central  tail-feathers  ashy,  indistinctly  barred  with  blackish;  outer  ones  whitish, 
Ui^tly  mottled  with  grayish;  foreneck  heavily  streaked;  breast  and  sides 
heavily  haired  with  dark  brownish  gray  and  more  or  less  washed  with  buffy; 
belly  generally  white,  with  sometimes  a  few  bars.  Ads.  and  Juv.  in  winter. — 
Upperparts  Inownish  gray,  unmarked;  tail  gray  without  bars;  rump  and 
wmgs  as  in  the  adult;  breast  washed  with  grayish;  belly  white;  axillars  black. 
L..  15-00:  W.,  8-00;  Tar.,  230;  B.,  215. 

Range, — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  Va.  (formerly  N.  S.)  s.  to  Fla.  and 
the  Bahamas;  winters  from  the  Bahamas  to  Brazil  and  Peru;  accidental  in 
Bermuda  and  Europe. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  Long  Island,  T.  V.,  rare  in  May;  uncom- 
mon in  Aug.  and  Sept.  (Dutcher).  Ossining,  A.  V.  SE.  Minn,  rare  T.  V., 
Apl.  10. 

iVeai,  in  grasnr  marshes.  Eoo^,  3-4,  clay-color  or  buffy,  thickly  spotted 
with  chocolate,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  2*10  x  1*55.  Dale,  Sapelo  Is.,  Ga., 
Apl.  22;  Cobb's  Is.,  Va.,  May  16. 

Willets  frequent  both  fresh-  and  salt-water  marshes,  shores,  and 
beaches.  If  you  visit  their  haunts  during  the  nesting  season,  on  flut- 
tering wing9  they  will  hover  above  your  head  or  fly  low  over  the  marsh 
to  draw  you  away  from  their  home,  uttering,  with  scarce  a  moment's 
cessation,  their  loudly  whistled  call  of  pilly-wiU-unlletj  pilly-will" 
vnliet.  All  day  long,  and  even  at  night,  I  have  heard  them  repeat 
these  notes  until,  wearied  by  their  persistence,  one  is  thankful  to  leave 
them  in  undistuibed  possession  of  the  ground. 

Job,  H.  K.,  Wild  Wings,  250  (nesting). 


C.s.i]iO!niatiis(Breir<f.).  Western  Willet.  Slightly  larger  than 
the  preceding,  and,  in  summer  plumage,  upperparts  paler  and  less  heavily 
marked  with  Uack;  breast  less  heavuy  streaked  and  more  suffused  with 
buify,  middle  tail-feathers  without  black  bars.  In  winter  plumage  the  two 
forms  can  be  dLstinguished  only  by  the  slight  and  inconstant  character  of 

>.  W.,  8*50:  Tar.,  2*50;  B..  2-40. 

Ranoe. — Yf.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  cen.  Ore.,  s.  Alberta,  and  s.  Manitoba 
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8.  to  n.  Calif.,  cen.  Colo.,  a.  S.  D.,  and  n.  Iowa,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Tex. 
and  La.;  winters  from  cen.  Calif.,  Tex.,  La.,  and  Gulf  coast  of  Fla.  to  Mex. 
(L.  Calif.,  Tepic,  and  Guerrero) ;  in  fall  migration  occurs  in  B.  C.  and  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  south. 

2f0.  Machetes  pugnax  (lAnn,).  Ruff;  Rbbvb.  Ad,  d*  in  summer, — 
Very  variable;  above  and  below  black  with  purplish  reflections;  or  rusty 
barred  with  purplish,  etc.;  feathers  of  breast  much  lengthened  to  form  a 
shield  of  rusty,  black,  or  black  aod  white  feathers;  two  variously  colored 
tufts  on  the  hindneck.  c'  in  wirUer.-^ Above  grayidi  brown;  below  white; 
throat  and  breast  grayish;  end  of  tail  with  remains  of  blackish  bars;  ruff 
absent.  Ad.  9. — Head,  neck  and  underparts  as  in  winter  male;  back  black 
margined  with  grayish  brown;  inner  wing-feathers  barred  with  black  and 
grayish  brown.  L..  12*50;  W.,  700;  Tar.,  ITO;  B.,  1*50. 

Range, — E.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  from  the  Arctic  coast  s.  to  Great  Brit- 
ain, Holland,  Russia,  and  Siberia;  winters  throughout  Africa,  India,  and 
Burma;  strays  occasionally  to  the  W.  Hemisphere,  from  Ont.  and  Greenland 
B.  to  Ind.,  N.  C,  Barbados,  and  n.  S.  A. 

Washington,  one  record,  Sept.  3. 

The  nineteen  records  of  the  occurrence  of  this  European  species  are 

about  equally  divided  between  spring  and  fall  dates,  and  fourteen  of 

them  are  from  the  Atlantic  coast. 

1906.  Dbanib.  R.,  Auk.  XXII,  410.  —1906.  Palmbb,  T.  S..  IHd., 
XXIII.  98  (Am.  records). 

2fl.  Bartramls  longjloaada  {BechaL).  Upland  Plovxr.  '  Ads, — 
Head  and  neck  streaked  with  black  and  ochraceous-buff;  back  and  wing- 
coverts  ochraceous-buff,  barred  with  black;  tertials  olive,  biured  with  black 
and  margined  with  ochraceous-buff  j  primaries  fuscous,  the  outer  one  barred 
with  white;  inner  tail-feathers  brownish  gray,  outer  ones  varying  from  ochra- 
ceous-buff to  white,  all  more  or  less  barred  with  black;  breast  and  sides 
washed  with  buffy  and  streaked  or  barred  with  black;  belly  white  or  whitish. 
Juv.— nSimilar,  but  the  ochraceous-buff  is  deeper.  L.,  11*50;  W.,  6*50;  Tar.. 
1*90;  B.,  116. 

Remarks, — The  white  bars  on  the  outer  primaiy  will  alwajrs  serve  to 
identify  this  species. 

Range. — N.  and  8.  A.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  s.  Mackenzie,  cen. 
Keewatin,  cen.  Wise.,  s.  Mich.,  s.  Ont.,  and  s.  Maine  to  s.  Ore.,  n.  Utah, 
cen.  Okla.,  s.  Mo.,  s.  Ind.,  and  n.  Va.;  winters  on  the  pampas  of  S.  A.  to 
Argentina;  in  migration  occurs  n.  to  N.  F.  and  in  Europe;  accidental  in 
Australia. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  21-Apl.  24;  June  29-Sept.  Long 
Island,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.-Sept.  Cambrioge.  T.  V.,  not  uncommon  in 
fall;  Apl.  20-May  6;  July  26-Sept.  14.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Mch  20- 
Sept.  20.  Glen  EUyn.  fairly  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  10-Sept.  11.  SE.  Minn.. 
8.  R.,  formerly  common,  now  rare,  Apl.  7. 

Nest,  concealed  in  the  grass.  Eggs,  4,  creamy  buff  or  white,  spotted  with 
reddish  brown  or  chocolate,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  1*80  x  1*30.  Date, 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.,  May  6,  1887;  Holland  Patent.  N.  Y..  May  21;  Green- 
wood Co..  Kans.,  May  11;  se.  Minn.,  Jime  17. 

The  Upland  'Plover'  is  at  home  on  grassy  plains  and  pastures. 
It  is  usually  a  shy  bird,  and  can  rarely  be  successfully  approached  on 
foot.  It  shows  no  fear,  however,  of  a  man  who  is  riding  or  driving, 
and  when  on  horseback  I  have  passed  within  a  few  yards  of  birds 
which  regarded  me  with  some  interest  but  no  alarm.  They  so  closely 
resemble  dried  grass  in  color  that  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  di$- 

19 
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cult  to  difrtjnguiBh  them  from  their  siuroimdings.  One  may  ride  over 
a  prairie  upon  which,  at  first  glance,  not  a  Plover  is  visible,  and  find, 
after  careful  scrutiny,  that  dozens  of  birds  are  scattered  about  him 
feeding.  This,  at  least  was  my  experience  near  Corpus  Christi,  Texas, 
in  April,  1891,  but  market  hunters  were  then  killing  as  many  as  sixty 
birds  a  day,  and  years  of  this  kind  of  persecution  have  greatly  reduced 
the  numbers  of  these  birds  even  in  the  thinly  settled  West.  In  the 
East  it  now  breeds  only  locally,  but  Eaton  states  that  it  is  increasing  in 
Western  New  York. 

In  alighting,  the  birds  stretch  their  wings  to  the  utmost,  high  over 
their  backs,  as  if  to  get  the  wrinkles  out  before  gently  folding  them. 
When  flushed  they  utter  a  soft,  bubbling  whistle.  During  their  migra- 
tions one  may  clearly  hear  these  sweet  notes  from  birds  traveling  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  vision.  Langille  describes  their  alarm  note  as  a 
spirited  and  n^>idly  uttered  quip^p^p^p,  quipHp-ip4pt  and  their 
song,  given  from  the  ground,  a  fence,  or  even  a  tree,  as  ckr^^^-r-ee-e'^ 
e-e-e-oo-iHHMhoo,  He  remarks:  "This  prolonged,  mournful,  mellow 
whistle,  more  like  the  whistling  of  wind  than  a  bird's  voice,  may  be 
heard  even  in  the  night,  and  is  one  of  the  most  weird  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sounds  in  Nature." 

MS.  Tryncltes  sntemflowllls  (VxeiU.),  Buff-brbabted  Sandpiper. 
Ads. — ^Upperparts  i^reeiush  black  widely  margined  with  pale  grayish  brown; 
primaries  fuscous,  mner  half  of  their  inner  webs  speckled  wiDi  black;  longer 
under  wing-oo verts  conspicuously  marked  and  tipped  with  black,  then  white; 
central  tan-feathers  fuscous,  outer  ones  becoming  huffy,  irregularly  marked 
and  tipped  with  black  and  buffy;  underparts  pale  ochraeeous-buff,  tipped 
with  whitish,  and  with  generally  concealed  black  markings.  Juv. — Similar, 
but  back  fuscous  narrowly  margined  or  ringed  with  whitish.  L.,  8*50;  W., 
6*26;  B.,  -80. 

Remarks. — In  any  plumage  this  bird  ma^  be  known  by  the  peculiar 
speckling  on  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  primaries,  and  also  the  markings  of 
tne  under  wing-coverts. 

Ranoe. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  along  the  Arctic  coast  from  n.  Alaska  to 
n.  Keewatin;  winters  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay;  most  abundant  in  migra- 
tion in  the  Miss.  Valley;  occasional  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  fall;  casual  on 
the  Pacific  coast  n.  to  St.  Michael,  Alaska,  and  to  ne.  Siberia;  straggles  to 
Bermuda  and  frequency  to  w.  Europe. 

Long  Island,  rare  T.  V.,  Aug.  and  Sept.   SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V. 

Eggs,  3-4,  buffv  grayish  white,  varying  to  pale  olive-buff,  boldly  spotted 
longitudinally  (and  somewhat  spirally)  with  dark  vandyke-  or  madder-brown 
and  purplish  gray,  1*53  x  1*04  (Ridgw.).  DaU,  Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska,  June  20. 

This  is  a  rare  species  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Dr.  Hatch  writes  of 
it  as  observed  by  him  in  Minnesota:  "They  are  an  extremely  active 
species  when  on  the  wing,  and  essentially  ploverine  in  all  respects, 
seeking  sandy,  barren  prairies,  where  they  live  upon  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  and  insects  generally,  and  ants  and  their  eggs  specially.  I 
have  found  them  repasting  upon  minute  moUusks  on  the  sandy  shores 
of  small  and 'shallow  ponds,  where  they  were  apparently  little  more 
suspicious  than  the  Solitary  Sandpipers  are  notal>ly.  The  flight  is  in 
rather  compact  form,  dipping  and  rising  alternately,  and  with  a  dia- 
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position  to  return  again  to  the  neighborhood  of  their  former  feeding- 
places." 

9M.  Aotltli  maonlaria  (Linn,).  Spottbd  Sandpipbb.  Ada,  in  mnf- 
mer. — Upperparts  brownish  gray  with  a  faint  greenish  luster,  head  and  neck 
more  or  less  streaked,  and  back  barred  or  spotted  with  black;  inner  tail- 
feathers  like  back,  outer  ones  white  with  blackish  bars;  underparts  white; 
eversrwhere  spotted  with  black.  Juy. — Upperparts  l»t>wni8h  gray,  with  a 
greenish  tinge,  back  faintly  and  wing-coverts  conspicuously  barred  with 
black  and  buffy;  underparts  pure  white,  unspotted,  but  slightly  washed  with 
grayish  on  breast.  Ads.  and  Jut,  in  winder  .—-Similar,  but  back  without  bars. 
L.,  7-50;  W.,  4-20;  Tar.,  '90;  B.,  'ftS. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  tree  limit  in  nw.  Alaska,  n.  Macken- 
zie, cen.  Keewatin,  n.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  Aris.,  s.  Tex.,  s.  La. 
and  n.  S.  C;  winters  from  Calif.,  La.,  and  S.  C,  to  s.  Brasil  and  cen.  Peru; 
straggles  to  Great  Britain  and  Helgoland. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  not  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  2-Oct.  28.  Long 
Island,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  25-Oct.  Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29- 
Oct.  25.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  26-Sept.  30.  N.  Ohio,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  9-Oct.  15.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  veiy  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  19-Oct.  30. 
SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  18-Oct.  22. 

Nestt  on  dry  ground,  in  the  grasses  or  weeds,  or  beneath  a  bush  near 
fresh  or  salt  water.  Egga^  4,  creamy  bu£f  or  white,  thickly  spotted  and 
speckled  with  chocolate,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  1*25  x  *05.  i>ate,  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  Pa.,  May  16;  Cambridge,  May  25;  se.  Minn.,  May  30. 

Few  Shore  Birds  are  more  generally  known  than  this  widely  dis- 
tributed little  Sandpiper.  It  frequents  the  margins  of  bodies  of  both 
fresh  and  salt  water,  but  is  more  common  inland  on  the  shores  of  our 
rivers,  ponds  and  lakes.  During  the  summer  it  is  practically  our  only 
fresh-water  Sandpiper,  and  is  familiar  to  most  of  us  under  its  common 
names.  It  runs  rapidly  along  the  beach,  then  pausing  bobs,  bows,  and 
'teters'  in  a  most  energetic  manner.  When  flushed  it  takes  wing  with 
a  sharp  weet-^weeL  weetrioeety  and  after  a  few  wing-strokes  scales  over 
the  water  to  the  beach  beyond.  It  apparently  dislikes  to  go  beyond 
certain  limits,  and  after  several  flights  makes  a  wide  drde  and  returns 
to  the  starting  point. 

9M.  Nnmenlus  aiii«rioaiins  WHs,  Lono-billbd  Cxtblew.  Ads, — 
Head  and  neck  streaked,  and  back  barred  with  buffy  and  black;  wims- 
cov^rts,  inner  webs  of  primaries,  secondaries,  and  tail  varying  from  bu^ 
to  pale  rufous,  barred  or  mottled  with  blackish;  underparts  ochraceous- 
buff,  breast  more  or  less  streaked  and  sides  sometimes  barred  with  black; 
azillars  rufous,  generally  unbarred.  L.,  24*00;  W.,  10*50;  Tar.,  3*10;  B.,  6*00. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  B.  C,  s.  Sask.,  and  Man.  to  ne. 
Calif.,  n.  N.  Mez.,  and  nw.  Tex.;  winters  from  cen.  Calif.,  and  s. 
Arix.  s.  to  Guatemala,  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  S.  C,  to  Fla.,  La.,  and 
Tex.;  formerly  a  regular  migrant  n.  to  Mass.  and  rarely  to  N.  F.,  now  a 
straggler  e.  of  the  Miss.,  n.  of  Fla.;  casual  in  the  West  Indies. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  T.  V.  Long  Island,  casual  from  July- 
Sept.  (Dutcher).   Ossining,  A.  V. 

Eggs,  3-4,  olive  clay-color  or  brownish  ashy,  spotted  or  blotched  with 
chocolate,  2*58  x  1'85.  DaU,  Salt  Lake  Co.,  Utah,  May  2;  Crane  Lake, 
Saskatchewan,  June  1. . 

''These  birds,  as  a  rule,  inhabit  the  muddy  shores  and  moist,  grassy 
flats  and  plains,  but  often  frequent  and  breed  upon  the  uplands  remote 
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from  water.  Tlieir  food  oonsists  of  worniB,  crickets,  beetles,  grass- 
hoppers, small  snails,  crabs  and  crawfish;  the  latter  they  reach  for  with 
their  long  bills  and  pull  them  out  of  their  holes;  and  I  have  seen  them 
probe  for  and  unearth  the  larvae  of  the  beetles  and  other  forms  of  life 
that  in  the  spring  come  to  or  near  the  surface  preparatory  to  trans- 
formation. While  feeding  they  move  about  with  an  easy  carriage. 

"Their  flight  is  not  rapid  but  well  sustained,  with  regular  strokes 
of  the  wings,  and  when  going  a  distance  usually  high  and  in  a  trian- 
gular form,  uttering  now  and  then  their  loud,  prolonged  whistling  note, 
so  often  heard  during  the  breeding  season;  before  alighting,  suddenly 
drop  nearly  to  the  ground,  then  gather,  and  with  a  rising  sweep  grace- 
fully alight''   (Goes). 

9M.  Nnmenlus  hndsoiiloas  Lath,  Httdboniak  Cxtrlbw.  Ads. — 
Upperparta  grayish  brown,  the  sides  of  the  feathers  with  bu£f  or  whitish 
spots;  rump  and  tail  barred  with  buffy  and  blackish;  inner  web  of  outer 
primaries  and  both  webs  of  inner  ones  barred  tDith  huffy  or  whitish  and  black: 
underparts  buffy  or  whitish,  neck  and  breast  streaked  and  sides  and  under 
wing-coverts  barred  with  black.  L..  17*00;  W.,  9*50;  Tar.,  2*20;  B.,  3*76. 

Remarks. — ^Young  birds  often  have  the  bill  as  short  as  in  ^.  borealis 
from  which,  however,  they  may  always  be  distinguished  by  their  barred 
primaries. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  from  mouth  of 
Yukon  to  Kotzebue  Sound,  and  on  the  coast  of  n.  Mackensie;  winters  from 
L.  Calif,  to  s.  Honduras,  from  Ecuador  to  s.  Chile,  and  from  B.  Guiana  to 
mouth  of  the  Amason;  migrates  mainly  along  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
coasts;  rare  in  the  interior;  casual  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  Greenland 
and  Bermuda;  accidental  in  Spain. 

Long  Island,  T.  V.,  rare  Apl.  28-May  30;  common  from  July-Oct.  1. 

Effos,  3-4,  pale  olive,  spotted  with  dull  brown,  2*27  x  1*57  (Ridgw.). 
Date,  e.  of  Anderson  River,  Mack.,  July  4. 

From  Virginia  to  South  Carolina,  this  is  an  abundant  bird  during 
its  migrations,  but  it  evidently  travels  over  the  sea,  for  it  is  compara- 
tively unoonmion  in  our  North  Atlantic  States.  During  their  migra- 
tions they  select  certain  isolated  islets  as  roosting-places  and  return 
to  them  night  after  nightv 

1892.  Mackat,  G.  H.,  Auk,  IX,  345-352  (in  Mass.). 

9M.  Nnmenlus  borealis  {Forst.).  Eskimo  Cublew.  Ads. — Upper- 
parts  black,  margined  and  tipped  with  buffy  or  whitish;  upper  tail-coverts 
barred  with  buffy  and  black;  tail  brownish  gray,  edged  with  buffy  and 
barred  with  black;  primaries  fuscous  without  bars;  underparts  buffy  or  whit- 
ish, the  breast  streaked,  the  sides  and  under  wing-coverts  barred  with  black. 
L.,  13-60:  W.,  8-40;  Tar.,  175;  B.,  2-40. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  on  the  Barren  Grounds  of  n.  Mackeniie; 
winters  in  Argentina  and  Patagonia;  now  nearly  extinct. 

Long  Island,  very  rare  T.  v.,  Aug.-Sept. 

Eggs^  3-4,  pale  olive-greenish,  olive,  or  olive-brownish,  distincUy 
spotted,  chiefly  on  the  larger  end,  with  deep  or  dark  brown,  2'04  x  1*43 
(Ridgw.).  Date,  e.  of  Anderson  River,  Mack.,  June  20. 

"Most  of  their  habits  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Golden  Plover. 
In  migration  they  fly  in  much  the  same  manner,  with  extended  and 
broadside  and  triangular  lines  and  clusters  similar  to  those  of  Ducks 
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and  Geese  at  such  times.  They  usually  fly  low  after  landing,  sweeping 
slowly  over  the  ground,  apparently  looking  it  over,  generally  standing 
motionless  for  quite  a  while  after  alighting,  which,  owing  to  their 
general  color  approximating  so  closely  to  the  withered  grass,  renders 
it  difficult  at  times  to  perceive  them.  .  .  .  The  only  note  I  ever  heard 
them  make  is  a  kind  of  squeak,  very  much  tike  one  of  the  cries  of 
Wilson's  Tern  {Sterna  hinindo)^  only  finer  in  tone."  (Mackay,  Attkf 
1892,  16-21,  1893,  79;  1894,  75;  1897,  212;  1899,  180.)  The  Eskimo 
Curlew  is  now  believed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  The  latest 
records  appear  to  be  Newburyport,  Mass.,  Aug.  27, 1908  (Thayer,  J.  E., 
Auk,  1908, 77)  and  Waco,  Nebr.,  Mch.  22, 1911,  two  females  (Aug.  Eiche). 

A  specimen  of  the  European  Cublbw  {N'umenvus  arquahu)  said  to 
have  been  taken  on  Long  Island  in  1853,  is  in  the  New  York  State  Museum 
at  Albany.   (Dutcher,  Auk,  IX,  1892,  390.) 

The  WmiCBBBL  (S67.  Numeniua  phaopM),  an  Old-World  species,  is 
of  accidental  oocurrence  in  Greenland  and  has  been  once  recorded  from 
Nova  Scotia. 

27.  Family  CHARADBiiDiB.   Plovebs.    (Figs.  42c,  d;  43e,  d,) 

The  seventy-five  odd  spedes  contained  in  this  family  are,  as  a 
whole,  of  less  boreal  distribution  than  the  Snipes,  and  during  the  nest- 
ing season  are  distributed  throughout  the  world.  Only  eight  species 
are  found  in  North  America.  Their  habits  in  a  general  way  resemble 
those  of  the  true  Snipes,  but  their  much  shorter,  stouter  bills  are  not 
fitted  for  probing,  and  they  obtain  their  food  from  the  surface.  Probably 
for  this  reason  several  species  are  as  frequently  found  on  the  uplands 
as  near  the  shores. 

KBT  TO  THE  SPBCIBS 

I.  Toes  three. 

A,  Back  spotted  or  streaked  with  black  and  white,  rufous,  or  golden 

yellow 272.  Golden  Plovbr. 

B.  Back  ashy,  gray,  brown,  or  brownish  gray* . 

a.  Rump  rufous * 273.  Killdbbb. 

h.  Rump  not  rufous. 
6».  Bill  over  "50. 
6*.  A  black  or  brownish  band  on  the  breast .  280.  Wilson's  Plover. 
6*.  No  band  on  the  breast;  back  grayish  brown,  margined  with 

rufous 281.   Mountain  Plovbb. 

cK  Bill  under  '50. 

<?.  A  black  line  from  the  esre  to  the  bill. 

274.  Sbmipalmated  Plovbb. 

c».  No  line  from  the  eye  to  the  bill.  .    .    .    277.  Piping  Plover. 

II.  Toes  four 270.  Black-bellied  Plover. 

'97S.  Sqoatarola  squatarola  (Ltnn.).  Black-bellied  Plover. 
(Fig.  42c,  43rf.)  AdB.  in  summer, — Upperparts  black,  bordered  with  white; 
tail  white,  barred  with  black;  basal  half  of  inner  web  of  primaries  white: 
sides  of  head  and  neck  and  entire  underparts,  except  white  lower  belly  and 
under  tail-coverts,  black.  Juv. — Upperparts  black,  head  and  neck  streaked, 
back  spotted  with  whitish  or  buffy  yellow;  tail  and  wings  as  in  adult;  under- 
parts white,  breast  and  sides  streaked  with  brownish  gray.  Ads.  arid  Jut,  in 
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winter.— SindiBr  to  the  preceding,  but  upperparts  brownish  gray,  lightly 
marnned  with  whitish.  L..  1100;  W..  7'50;  Tar..  190;  B.,  110. 

Remarka, — The  rounded  scales  on  the  front  of  the  tarsus  and  the  presence 
of  a  fourtii,  although  very  small,  toe  distinguish  this  bird. 

Range. — N^^rly  cosmopolitan.  Breeds  on  the  Arctic  coast  from  Pt. 
Barrow  to  Boothia  and  Melville  Peninsulas,  and  also  on  the  Arctic  coast 
of  Russia  and  Siberia;  winters  from  the  Mediterranean  to  S.  Africa,  in 
India  and  Australia,  and  from  Calif.,  La.,  and  N.  C.  to  Brasil  and  Peru; 
in  migration  occurs  throuj^out  the  U.  S.,  and  in  Greenland  and  Bermuda; 
accidental  in  Hawaii. 

Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  May  6-June  17;  Aug.  1-Nov.  4.  Ossining, 
A.  V.  Glen  Ellyn,  two  records,  May  and  Sept.  SE.  Minn.,  now  unconmion 
T.  v.,  May  24. 

JBgoB,  3-4,  light  bu£Fy  olive,  spotted  and  speckled  with  dark  brown  and 
brownish  black  or  deep  black,  2*04  x  1*43  (Ridgw.).  Date,  Pt  Barrow. 
Alaska,  June  (Thayer  Coll.).  __ 

These  Plovers  are  in  a  great  degree  tide  birds,  and  seek  a  large  part 
of  their  food  on  sand-flats  left  by  the  receding  water.  As  the  tide  rises 
they  resort  to  adjoining  marshes  or  uplands,  beaches,  or  the  exposed 
crests  of  sandbars.  In  migrating  they  fly  in  lines  and  also  in  ranks, 
like  Ducks  and  Geese.  When  on  the  ground  they  usually  run  very  fast 
for  four  or  five  yards,  then  stop,  elevate  the  head,  and  look  around. 
They  strike  at  the  object  they  are  going  to  pick  up  and  eat  with  a  very 
quick  motion.  They  have  two  calls:  one  of  several  notes,  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  one,  is  mellow,  dear,  and  far  reaching;  the  other  is  low, 
and  is  uttered  when  they  are  at  ease  and  contented. 

Mackat,  G.  H.,  Auk,  IX,  1892,  143-152;  300. 

The  Lapwino  {S69.  VaneUua  vaneUtta)  is  an  Old-World  species  of  acci- 
dental occurrence  in  America.  The  only  record  for  eastern  North  America 
south  of  Greenland  is  based  on  a  specimen  shot  at  Merrick,  L.  I.,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1883  (Dutcher,  Auk,  III,  1886,  438). 

979.  Chamdrtus  dominlens  domlnlous  (MHU.).  Golden  Plovsb. 
Ad$.  in  tummer. — Upperparts  black,  spotted  and  margined  with  golden 
yellow;  tail  l»t>wnish  gray,  indistinctly  barred;  forehead,  sides  of  head, 
neck,  and  breast  white;  rest  of  the  underparts,  including  cheeks,  black; 
under  wing-coverts  ashy.  Jut, — Upperparts  and  tail  fuscous,  spotted  or 
barred  with  whitish  or  yellow;  underparts  whitish,  more  or  less  streaked  or 
barred  with  brownish  gray.  Ada,  and  Jut;  in  tWn^er.— Similar,  but  less 
streaked  below  and  less  spotted  above.  L..  10*50;  W.,  7'00;  Tar.,  1*60;  B.,  '90. 

Remarka, — Inmiature  birds  are  sometimes  conifused  with  those  of  the 
Black-bellied  Plover,  but,  aside  from  differences  of  sise  and  color,  the  absence 
of  the  fourth  toe  in  the  present  species  will  always  distinguish  it. 

Range, — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  Kotsehue  Sound  along  the  Arctic 
coast  to  mouth  of  the  Mackensie,  and  from  Melville  Island,  Wellington 
Channel,  and  Melville  Peninsula  s.  to  nw.  Hudson  Bay;  winters  on  the  pam- 
pas of  Brasil  and  Argentina;  migrates  s.  across  the  Atlantic  from  N.  S.  and 
N.  B.;  a  few  pass  s.  through  the  Miss.  Valley,  and  all  migrate  n.  by  this 
route;  in  migration  to  Calif.,  Greenland,  and  Bermuda;  formerly  abundant, 
now  becoming  rare.   (See  Fig.  9.) 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  T.  V.  Long  Island,  T.  V.,  very  rare  in 
May;  conunon  from  Aug.  15-Nov.  10  (Dutcher).  N.  Ohio,  casual  T.  V. 
Glen  EUyn,  irreguUr  T.  V.,  Mch.  30-May  5;  Sept.  6-Oct.  18.  SE.  Minn.» 
now  uncommon  T.  V.,  Mav  3;  Sept.  28- Nov.  2. 

Bgga,  3-4,  ochraoeou8-bu£f  or  buify  white,  heavily  marked  with  chooo* 
late,  1-85  x  1*28.  Date,  N.  Ahuka,  May  23. 
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Golden  Plovers  frequent  marsheSi  sandy  hiUs,  old  fields,  sand-flats 
exposed  by  the  falling  tide,  plowed  fields,  and  burned  tracts  which  are 
free  of  trees  and  bushes.  When  on  the  ground  they  run  rapidly  and 
gracefully,  and  after  alighting  soon  scatter.  All  their  movements  are 
quick,  and  after  running  a  few  yards  they  suddenly  stop,  hold  their 
heads  erect,  and  look  about  them.  In  feeding  they  seem  to  strike  at 
an  object  with  a  motion  that  reminds  one  of  a  Loon  or  Grebe  begin- 
ning to  dive.  When  a  flock  is  approaching  decoys,  every  bird  seems  to  be 
whistling,  uttering  a  note  like  coodlR^  coodle,  coodle.  Unlike  the  Black- 
bellied  Plover,  the  young  birds  are  wary  and  more  difficult  to  decoy 
than  the  old  ones.  When  driven  from  a  favorite  resting-  or  feeding- 
ground  they  generally  return  in  a  short  time.  (Mackat,  G.  H.,  Auk, 
1891,  17-24;  1892,  199;  1893,  79-82;  1894,  76;  1895,  78;  1896,  80; 
1897,  212;  1899,  180.) 

The  EuBOPEAN  Golden  Plover  (£7/.  Charadrtua  apricaritu)  occurs  in 
eastern  Greenland.  It  resembles  our  species,  but  has  the  under  wing- 
coverts  white  instead  of  gray. 

9TS.  Ozyechus  vodferus  vcMlfenis  (Linn.).  Killoebr.  Ads. — Fore- 
head, a  spot  behind  the  eye,  throat,  and  a  ring  around  neck,  a  band  on 
breast,  lower  breast,  and  belly  white;  front  of  crown,  lores,  a  ring  around  neck, 
and  a  band  on  breast  black;  crown  and  back  grayish  brown  tipped  with  rufous; 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  rufous;  inner  tail-feathers  grayish  brown, 
outer  ones  becoming  rufous  and  white,  all  tipped  with  black  and  white. 
L..  10-50;  W.,  6*50;  Tar.,  1*35;  B.,  75. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  B.  C.,  s.  Mackensie,  cen. 
Kecwatin,  and  cen.  Que.  s.  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  cen.  Mex.;  winters  from 
Calif.,  Ariz.,  Tex.,  Ind.,  N.  J.,  and  Bermuda  s.  to  VencEuela  and  Peru; 
casual  in  N.  F.,  Paraguay,  and  Chile;  accidental  in  Great  Britain. 

Washington,  P.  R.,  most  abundant  in  migrations.  Long  Idand,  not 
common,  T.  V.,  recorded  in  every  month  but  Jan.  (Dutcher).  Ossining, 
rare  T.  V.,  in  fall,  Sept.  28-Oct.  25.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.,  very  rare  8.  R. 
N.  Ohio,  common  8.  R.,  Feb.  27-Nov.  15.  Glen  Ellyn,  local  a  R.,  Mch. 
3-Oct.  29.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  11-Oct.  10. 

Nest,  often  far  from  water,  a  slight  depression  in  the  ground,  usually 
scantily  lined  with  bits  of  grass,  etc.,  or  stones.  Egos,  4,  buify  white,  spotted 
and  scrawled  with  chocolate  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  1*50  x  I'lO.  Date, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  Apl.  6;  Pewaukee,  Wise.,  May  15. 

In  localities  where  this  bird  is  oonmion  it  is  difficult  to  get  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  notes.  Lakesides,  meadows,  pastures,  and  cultivated 
fields  all  attract  it,  but  it  is  more  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 
It  is  a  noisy,  restless  bird,  running  rapidly  when  on  the  ground,  and 
when  on  the  wing  fljring  swiftly  and  sometimes  pursuing  a  most  irreg- 
ular course.  As  a  rule  it  is  found  in  flocks,  which  scatter  when  feeding 
but  unite  when  taking  wing.  At  the  first  sign  of  danger  it  utters  its 
half-plaintive,  half-petulant  kiUHiee,  hiOrdee,  and  when  thoroughly 
alarmed  its  outcry  increases  until,  beside  itself  with  fear,  it  reaches 
the  limit  of  its  vocal  powers.  Although  by  no  means  shy,  the  KiUdeer 
never  seems  to  gain  confidence  in  man,  and  at  his  approach  always 
gives  voice  to  its  fear.  Even  at  night  I  have  heard  it  cry  out  at  some 
real  or  fancied  danger. 

1889.   Chadboubne,  A.  P.,  Auk,  VI,  255-263  (great  flight  of). 
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f74.  XcbtUtU  — iwlpriinato  IBonap.).  Sbwpauutmd  Plotsb.  ms^ 
42(1,  43t).    Xd».  in  »uinm«r.— Feathera  at  base  o[  upper  mandible,  front 
of  crown,  aaea  of  head  below  eye,  and  a  band  on  breast,  which  generally 
encirelee  the  neek  all  around,  bl&rk;  rost  of  undorparts  and  a  ring  around  the 
peck  white;  back  of  head  and  back  brownuh  gray:  inner  tail-feathere  brown< 
ub  grsy,  outer  oiie»  becoming  gradually  white ;  liiet  vni>bvd  at  the  btue.  Win- 
ter plumaet. — Similar,  but  black 
replaced    by    brownish    gray. 
L..  6-75;   W..  *-80;  Tar.,   "90; 
B.,  -SO. 

Range.— N.     and     B.    A. 
Breeds  from   Melville  Island, 
Wellinaton  Channel  and  Cum- 
^  beriand  Bound  to  the  vtUlnr  of 
the  Upper  Yukon,  s.  Mackeo- 
-.  lie,  a.    Keewatin,  and  Gulf  of 

St.  Lawrence;  winters  from  a. 
L.  Calif.,  La.,  and  and  S.  C. 
to  Patagonia,  Chile,  and  the 
Oalapogos;  casual  m  Siberia, 
Greenland,  and  BermudB. 

Washington,    rare   T.    V., 

May:  Aug.-S^t.  Long  Island, 

abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  20-^June 

i;  July   15-Aug.  8.   OssiDing, 

common  T.   V..  in  tall;  Aug. 

F  23-Sept.  30.    Cambridge,  rare 

in  Bpnng;  sometimes   common 

in  Aug.  and  Sept.   N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  May  5-25;  Aug.  25-8opt.  20. 

SE.  Slinn.,  common  T.  V..  May  23;  Sept.  15. 

Egge,  3-4,  huffy  white  or  creamy  bufi,  spotted  with  chocolate,  I'SO  x  iH). 
DaU,  Ungava  Bay,  Lab.,  June  10. 

This  species  frequents  sandy  beachee,  mud-flats,  and  marshea.  It 
is  found  generally  in  small  flocks  of  five  or  ten  indiividuaJs,  which, 
unUke  the  Semipalmated  Sandpipers,  do  not  feed  in  a  compact  body, 
but  run  rapidly  about,  independently  of  one  another.  When  they  take 
wing,  however,  they  close  raoks  at  once  and  move  as  thou^  governed 
by  one  desire.  Their  rample,  sweet,  plaintive  call  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  notes  heard  on  our  shores.  At  noonday,  when  the  heat 
waves  are  dancing  over  the  marahee  and  even  the  twittering  Oxeyes  are 
silent,  one  may  hear  the  cool,  pure  notes  of  this  little  Plover.  They  may 

be  written  rSr— ^^J .  A  third,  shorter  note  is  sometimes  added. 

Even  a  whistled  imitation  of  them  takes  me  to  the  beaches. 

tT7.  iKglaUtIa  mdolU  {Ord).  Pipino  Plovxs.  Adt.  in  ntmmer. — 
Upperparts  pale  whitish  ashy;  forehead,  underparta.  and  a  ring  around  the 
neck  white;  front  of  the  crown  and  a  band  on  cither  side  of  the  brcaat.  some- 
times complete,  blaek;  inner  tail-feathcra  fuacous,  outer  ones  becoming 
white.  Winter  plumage. — Similar,  but  black  replaced  by  brownish  grey. 
L.,  7-00:  W.,  4-75;  Tor.,  "SS;  B.,  -50. 

RaTioe. — E.  N,  Am.  Breeds  locally  from  s.  Saak.,  s.  Ont,.  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  N.  S.  s.  to  cen.  Nebr..  nw,  Ind.,  Lake  Erie.  N.  J.  (probably), 
and  Va.;  winters  on  the  coast  of  the  U.  S.  from  Tei.  toGa.,  andmn.  Mei.; 
casual  in  migration  to  N.  F.,  the  Bahamas,  Greater  Aalillea,  and  Bennudo. 


Sept.  20.   G^  ^ya.  two  records,  May  aud  Sept.   SE.  Minn.,  rare  T.  V., 
May  11-2S. 

Nat,  a  depression  in  the  beach.  Eggt,  3-4,  creamy  white,  ficely  apotted 
or  speckled  with  chocolate,  1'24  x  95.  DaU,  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  June  1.  1875; 
Shelter  1b.,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1881;  Minor  Co.,  S.  D.,  June  fi. 

Because  of  their  pale  goIoib  and  absence  of  proaouneed  btack  breast 
bands,  Piping  Plover  are  the  moat  difficult  (o  see  of  our  amaU  Plover. 
They  patter  over  the  sand  or  pebbles  like  apiiit  birds  and  disappear 
the  moment  they  atop.  Their  liquid  peep,  j>eep,  or  peep-lo  has  a  true 
piping  quality.  As  a  breeding  bird  it  is  now  rare,  and  man's  increasing 
encroachment  on  its  haunts  threatens  it  with  extinction  as  a  summer 
resident  in  our  Atlantic  States. 

The  RiNOBD  Plovbr  {tTS.  SgialHit  AtoKcuIa),  an  Old-World  species,  ia 
found  in  Greenland.  It  is  similar  to  ^.  gemi-paitaala  but  slightly  larger,  the 
btack  band  on  the  breast  is  wider,  and  there  is  no  web  between  the  inner  and 
middle  toes. 


•  (Od.),  Wiuoh's  Plotbb. 

Ad.  if. — Lores,  front  of  crown,  and  a  band  on  the  breast  black;  rest  of  under- 

parts,forebead.Bndao  indistinct  rial  oQ  the  nape  white;  sides  of  the  head  and 

crown,  and  back  brownish 

ler    tail  -  feathers   fusoous, 

■  coominB white.   Ad.V. — 

black  replaced  bybrown- 

h  rusty  OQ  breast.   Jta, — 

Sunilar   to    v,    but 

upperparts  margined 

h(    with    grayish.      L., 

7'SO;  W., 4-50;  Tar.. 

1-10:  B.,  -80. 

-S.  N.  Am.   Breeds  from 

ng  the  Gulf  coast,  and 

I.  (formeriy  N.  J.)  s.  to 

Unas;  winters  from  s.  L. 

,  and  Pla.  s.  to  s.  Guate- 

probabty   to    the  West 

ual  in  N.  8.   and   New 

3d  at  San  Diego,  Cahf. 

gland,  casual,  five   May 

depresrion  in  the  sand. 

:amy  white,  evenly  and 

ly  spotted  and  speckled 

late,  1-42  x  103.     DaU, 

r... «.  wn..-.  n™.  ,N.„nj .!».)    ^"5  S"  ■  "^  '^'  '^■'  '•■■ 

This  is  a  more  strictly  maritime  species  than  the  other  represents- 
lives  of  this  genus.  Sandy  beaches  are  its  favorite  resorts,  but  it  ia 
also  found  on  mud-f!ata  exposed  by  the  falling  tide.  It  is  a  gentle, 
unsuspidous  bird,  and  when  its  neat  is  approached  it  runs  about  the 
intruder  and  b^s  as  plainly  as  a  bird  can  that  be  will  not  disturb  its 
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treasures.    Its  plaintive  note  is  easily  distinguishable  from  the  caDa 
of  its  near  allies. 

The  MouMTAiN  Ploysb  (i81,  Podatocua  montanus),  a  western  species,  Is 
of  accidental  occurrence  in  Florida.  The  upperpaiis  are  grayish  brown 
margined  with  rufous,  the  imderparts  are  white  tinged  with  buffy  on  the 
breast;  in  adults  the  front  of  the  crown  and  lores  are  black.  L.,  about  8*753 
W.,  6-75;  Tar.,  1"60;  B.,  '86. 

28.  Family  Aphrisidjb.  Sxtbf-bibdb  and  Tttikmstones 

A  small  family  of  three  species,  all  of  which  are  found  in  North 
America,  though  but  one  of  these  visits  our  Eastern  States.  They  are 
largely  maritime  birds,  frequenting  the  seacoastB,  where  they  prefer 
the  outer  beaches. 

MS.  Avsnarla  lnt«rprss  Intarprss  (Ltnn.).  TuBNSTONa.  Similar  to 
No.  283a,  A.  t.  morinella,  but  larger  (W.  6.00)  and,  in  the  adult  the  upper- 
piuls  with  black  prevailing,   /m. — Blacker  than  young  of  niorinella. 

Range,— Old  World.  Breeds  in  w.  Alaska  from  Pt.  Barrow  to  the  Yukon 
delta,  and  in  w.  Greenland,  Scandinavia,  n.  Russia,  Siberia,  and  Japan: 
winters  on  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  s.  Africa,  Australia,  and 
Oceanica. 

98tA.  A.  1.  morinsUa  (Linn.).  Ruddt  Tuknstons.  Ada.  in  summer. 
— Upperparts,^  including  wings,  strikingly  variegated  with  rufous,  black  and 
white;  tail  white  at  base,  a  black  band  near  its  end,  and  tipped  with  white; 
throat  and  breast  black  and  white;  belly  white.    Winlar  plumage, — Upper- 

{>art8  blackish,  bordered  with  brownish  grav  or  ashy;  lower  back  white; 
onger  upper  tail-coverts  white,  shorter  ones  black;  tail  as  in  adult;  throat 
white,  breast  black  margined  with  white,  belly  white.  L.,  9*50;  W.,  6*00; 
Tar..  -95;  B.,  I'OO. 

Range, — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  on  Arctic  shores  from  Mackensie  River 
e.,  probably,  to  Melville  Peninsula,  and  n.  to  MdiviUe  Is.;  winters  from  oen. 
Cam.,  Tex.,  La.,  and  S.  C,  to  s.  Bracil  and  cen.  Chile. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  T.  V.  Long  Island,  common  T.  V.,  May; 
Aug.  and  Sept.  Ossining,  A.  Y.  N.  Ohio,  irregular  T.  V.,  May  6-25;  Sept. 
1-25.  8E.  Minn.,  rare  T.  V. 

Eggs,  3-4,  clay-color,  blotched  and  scrawled  with  grayish  brown,  1*60  X 
1*15.  Date,  Mackensie  River,  June  28  (Thayer  Coll.). 

This  maritime  species  is  foimd  singly  or  in  small  flocks,  generally 
on  the  outer  beaches,  where  it  obtains  its  food  by  turning  over  sheUis 
and  pebbles  in  search  of  insects,  crustaceans,  etc. 

29.   FaIOLT    HiEMATOPODIDA.    OtBTBB-CATCHEBB 

The  Oyster-catchers  number  twelve  species,  represented  in  most 
of  the  wanner  parts  of  the  globe.  But  three  species  are  found  in  North 
America,  and  only  one  of  these  occurs  in  the  Eastern  States.  They  are 
strictly  maritime  birds,  and  resort  to  the  outer  bars  and  beaches  in 
search  of  clams,  mussels,  etc.,  exposed  by  the  tide.  Their  strong  bill  is 
used  as  an  oyster-knife  to  force  open  the  shells  of  these  bivalves. 

Mf.  Htsmatopus  paUlatns  Temm.  Otsteb-catchbr.  Ad. — Head, 
neck,  and  upper  breast  glossy  black,  back  and  wing-coverts  olive-brown. 
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seoondariee  white,  primaries  fuscous,  upper  tail-coverts  white,  base  of  tail 
white,  end  fuscous,  lower  breast  and  belly  white.  Im. — Similar,  but  head 
and  neck  blackish  and  upperparts  more  or  less  margined  with  bu£fy.  L., 
1900;  W.,  10-50;  Tar.,  240;  B..  3-40. 

Range. — Coasts  of  N.  and  S.  A.  from  Tex.,  La.,  and  Va.  (formerly  N.  J.) 
8.  on  both  coasts  of  Mex.  to  the  West  Indies,  s.  Brazil,  and  cen.  Chile; 
casual  n.  to  N.  B.   Breeds  probably  throughout  its  range. 

Long  Island,  A.  V. 

Nest,  a  depression  in  the  sand.  Egge,  3,  bu£fy  white  or  creamy  bu£F, 
rather  evenly  spotted  and  blotched  with  chocolate,  2*20  x  1*55.  DtUe, 
Mouth  St.  John's  River,  Fla..  Apl.  10;  Coast  S.  C,  Apl.  20;  Cobb's  Is..  Va., 
May  10. 

This  not  unoommon  species  from  Virgiziia  southward,  is  confined 
exclusively  to  the  coast,  and  breeds  usually  in  isolated  pairs.  Wa3me 
states  that  in  the  winter  it  is  found  on  the  South  Carolina  coast  in 
flocks  of  from  twenty  to  seventy-five  mdividuals.  It  agrees  in  habits 
with  other  members  of  this  small  family. 

1905.  Job,  H.  K.,  Wild  Wings,  239  (nesUng). 

The  EuROPSAK  Otstbb-catchsb  (28S.  Hctmatopua  ostralegiu)  is  of 
accidental  occurrence  in  Greenland. 

The  Mexican  Jacana  {B88.  Jacana  gpinoea)  occurs  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  valley  of  Tex.,  in  Cuba  and  southward,  and  has  been  once 
recorded  from  Fla.  (Lake  Okeechobee,  Oct.  1889;  Meams,  Auk^  1902,  79). 


X.  ORDER  OAIUNJB.    OAIUNACEOUS  BIRDfin 

30.  Faiolt  ODONTOPHOBiDiB.    Amebican  Quail.    (Fig.  44.) 

The  members  of  this  family,  some  sixty  in  number,  are  the  American 
representatives  of  the  Old  World  Perdicidce,  or  true  Quails  and  Par- 
tridges, to  which  structurally  they  are  closely  related  though  differing 
in  external  appearance.  Doubtless  the  two  'families,'  as  for  conven- 
ience we  term  them,  had  a  common  origin,  just  as  Old  and  New  World 
Pigeons,  or  Parrots,  or  Spoonbills,  for  example,  have  had,  and  we  may 
believe  that  in  the  later  Tertiary  Period,  when  a  much  warmer  climate 
prevailed  in  Arctic  regions,  their  range  was  doubtless  continuous. 

The  present  center  of  abundance  of  the  American  species  is  in  the 
tropics,  to  which  the  seventeen  species  of  Wood  Quail  of  the  genus 
OdorUophorus  are  confined,  only  seven  of  the  sixty  members  of  the 
family  crossing  our  southern  border.  This  includes  our  Bob-white 
and  the  Masked  Bob-white  of  northern  Sonora,  and  formerly,  at  least, 
southern  Arizona,  the  Scaled,  Meams'  and  Gambel's  Quails  of 
our  Mexican  border  States,  and  the  California  Valley  and  Mountain 
Quails. 

In  eastern  North  America  we  have  only  one  species,  our  familiar 
Bob-white,  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  imagine  it,  a  distinctively  North 
American  bird,  but  the  most  northern  representative  of  a  type  whose 
stronghold  is  in  Mexico  where  ten  forms  of  the  genus  Colinua  are  known. 
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Some  are  strikingly  unlike  our  bird  with  which,  however,  they  have 

been  shown  by  Nelson  to  be  connected  by  a  number  of  intergrading 

races.   All,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  the  characteristic  ''bob-white" 

call,  and  I  have  even  heard  this  note  uttered  by  the  Black-throated 

Bob-white  of  Yucatan  and  Crested  Bob-white  of  Colombia,  both 

membeiB  of  a  different  genus  (Eupsychortyx).  Voice  is  here,  therefore, 

evidently  more  stable  than  color. 

1897.  Elliot,  D.  G.,  Gallinaceous  Game-Birds  of  North  America,  8vo, 
220;  pile.  46.  (Francis  Harper.) — 1900.  Dwigbt,  J.,  Jr.,  The  Moult  of 
North  American  Tetraonidie,  Auk.  XVII,  34-51;  143-166.— 1902.  Sandys, 
E.  and  VanDtkb,  T.  S.,  Upland  Game  Birds,  Svo.  429;  plls.  9  (MacmUlan). 
—1903.  HuNTiNOTON,  D.  W..  Our  Feathered  Game,  Svo.  396;  pUs.  37. 
— 1907.    Rich,  W.  H.,  Feathered  Game  of  the  Northeast,  Svo.  430;  plla.  87. 

KXT  TO  THX  BPXCIS8 

I.  Tarsi  bare     .    •    •    •    289.  Bob-wbitb.    289a.  Florida  Bob-whitb. 
II.  Tarsi  not  bare. 

1.  Toes  bare. 

ii.  Upper  third  or  half  of  tarsi  feathered. 

300.  Ruffed  Grouse.    300a.  Canada  Ruffed  Grouse. 
B.  Tarsi  entirely  feathered. 

a.  With   bunches  of  elongated,  stiffened  feathers  springing  from 

either  side  of  the  neck.    305.  Prairie  Hen.    306.  Heath  Hen. 

b.  Feathers  of  neck  normal. 

&>.  Outer  web  of  primaries  spotted  with  white. 

308&.  Prairie  Sharp^ailed  Grouse  and  subsp. 
&*.  Primaries  not  spotted  with  white    .     .    Spruce  Partridges. 

2.  Tarsi  and  toes  entirely  feathered Ptarmigans. 

S8t.  CoUnas  Ttrglnianus  Tirginlanus  (Linn,).  Bob-white.  Ad.  d*  in 
winter. — Upperparts  varying  from  reddish  brown  to  chestnut;  interscapulars 
with  broken  and  sometimes  complete  black  bars;  inner  vane  of  tertials 
widely  margined  with  cream-buff;  rump  grayish  brown,  finely  mottled,  and 
with  a  few  streaks  of  blackish;  tail  ashy  gray,  the  inner  feathers  finely 
mottied  with  buffy;  front  of  crown,  a  band  from  bill  to  beneath  eye,  and  a 
band  on  upper  breast  black;  throat  and  a  broad  line  from  bill  over  eye  white; 
sides  rufous-chestnut,  margined  with  black  and  white;  lower  breast  and 
belly  white  barred  with  black.  Ad.  9  in  winter. — Similar,  but  the  throat 
and  line  over  the  eye,  forehead,  and  lores  pale  ochraceous-buff;  little  or  no 
black  on  the  upper  breast.  Summer  examples  of  both  sexes  have  the  crown 
blacker,  the  buffy  markings  generally  paler.  L.,  lO'OO;  W..  4'50;  T.,  2'50; 
B.  from  N.,  '35. 

Range, — Upper  Sonoran  and  s.  half  of  Transition  sones  of  e.  N.  A. 
from  S.  D.,  s.  Minn.,  s.  Ont.,  and  sw.  Maine  s.  to  e.  and  n.  Tex.,  the  Gulf 
coast,  and  n.  Fla.,  w.  to  e.  Colo:  introduced  in  cen.  Colo.,  N.  M.,  Utah, 
Idaho,  Calif.,  Ore.,  and  Wash. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.  Ossining,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
P.  R.,  sometimes  abundant.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  P.  R.  Glen  Ellyn,  rare 
P.  R.  SE.  Minn.,  common  P.  R. 

Neet,  of  grasses,  usually  arched,  on  the  ground  in  bushy  field  borders, 
etc.  Egos,  10-18,  white,  conical,  1*20  x  '95.  Date,  Charleston,  S.  C,  May 
22;  Shelter  Is.,  N.  Y.,  June  2;  Cambridge,  June  20;  Licking  Co.,  Ohio., 
May  22;  Mitchell  Bay,  Ont.,  June  5;  se.  Minn.,  June  17. 

Taking  the  Old- World  species  of  the  genera  Cotumix  and  Caccahis 
as  the  types  respectively  of  Quails  and  Partridges,  neither  of  these  lat- 
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ter  names  can  properly  be  applied  to  our  CoUntis,  which  should  there- 
fore be  known  under  the  distinctive  title  Bob-white. 

During  the  nesting  season  Bob-whites  are  distributed  in  pairs 
through  clearings  and  cultivated  fields.  The  members  of  a  brood 
constitute  a  bevy  or  covey,  though  occasionally  two  families  or  broods 
are  found  in  one  bevy.  In  the  fall  they  frequent  grain  fields,  but  as 
winter  approaches  draw  in  toward  thickets  and  wooded  bottom-lands, 
sometimes  passing  the  coldest  weather  in  boggy  alder  swamps.  They 
roost  on  the  ground,  tail  to  tail,  with  heads  pointing  outward;  a  bunch 
of  closely  huddled  forms — a  living  bomb  whose  explosion  is  scarcely  less 
startling  than  that  of  dynamite  manufacture. 

Like  most  grass-inhabiting  birds  whose  colors  harmonise  with  their 
surroundings.  Bob-whites  rely  on  this  protective  resemblance  to  escape 
detection,  and  take  wing  only  as  a  last  resort.  Sometimes  they  take 
refuge  in  trees,  but  usually  they  head  for  wooded  cover,  where  they 
lemain  if  the  growth  is  dense,  but  if  it  is  open  they  generally  run  the 
moment  they  touch  the  ground. 

About  May  1  they  begin  to  pair,  and  rival  males  may  then  be  seen 
battling  for  mates  like  diminutive  gamecocks.  The  name  "Bob-white" 
originated  in  the  spring  call  of  the  male.  Moimting  a  fence  or  ascend- 
ing to  the  lower  branches  of  a  tree,  he  whistles  the  two  clear  musical, 
ringing  notes  Boh-^hUe!  Sometimes  they  are  preceded  by  a  lower  one 
which  can  be  heard  only  when  one  is  near  the  singer.  After  the  breeding 
season,  when  the  birds  are  in  bevies,  their  notes  are  changed  to  what 
sportsmen  term  "scatter  calls."  Not  long  after  a  bevy  has  been  flushed 
and  perhaps  widely  scattered,  the  members  of  the  disunited  family 
may  be  heard  signaling  to  one  another  in  sweet  minor  calls  of  two  and 
three  notes,  when  one  can  easily  imagine  them  saying  **Where  are  you?" 
*'Where  are  you?"  When  excited  they  also  utter  low,  twittering  notes. 

1905.  JuDD,  S.  D.,  Bull.  21,  Biol.  Surv.  (food). 

989a.  C.  T.  florldanns  (Coitea).    Florida  Bob-whttb.    Similar  to  the 

E receding,  but  smaller,  the  plumage  throughout  darker,  the  black  of  the 
ack  more  extensive,  the  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  grayer,  the  black 
throat-band  wider  and  sometimes  reaching  down  upon  the  breast,  the  rufoua- 
chcstnut  of  the  sides  more  extensive,  the  black  bars  of  the  breast  and  belly 
much  wider.   L.,  8-50;  W.,  4*40;  T.,  2*50. 

Range. — Fla.,  except  extreme  northern  part. 
Nesting  date,  Manatee  Co.,  Fla.,  Apl.  19. 

A  common  bird  throughout  the  pine-grown  portions  of  the  Florida 
peninsula.  It  is  especially  numerous  on  old  plantations,  where  it  fre- 
quents patches  of  'cowpeas.'  It  resembles  the  northern  Bob-white 
in  habits,  but  is,  I  think,  more  inclined  to  take  to  the  trees  when  flushed. 
I  have  seen  a  whole  covey  fly  up  into  the  lofty  pine  trees,  where,  squat- 
ting close  to  the  limbs,  they  became  almost  invisible. 

The  EuBOPBAN  or  Migratory  Quail  (Cotumix  cotumix)  has  been  intro- 
duced into  this  country  on  several  occasions,  but  does  not  appear  to  have 
survived. 
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31.  Family  Tbtraonida.   Gbousb.   (Fig.  44.) 

The  Grouse,  numbering  some  twenty-five  species,  inhabit  the  north- 
ern parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Two  species  of  Ptarmigan  are 
found  throughout  the  Arctic  regions,  while  the  remaining  species  are 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  After  the 
nesting  season  they  commonly  gather  in  'coveys'  or  bevies.  In  some 
species,  these  bevies  unite  or  'pack,'  forming  large  flocks.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  terrestrial,  but  may  take  to  trees  when  flushed,  while  some 
species  habitually  call  and  feed  in  trees.  They  are  game  birds  par 
exedleneef  and,  trusting  to  the  concealment  afforded  by  thdr  protective 
coloration,  attempt  to  avoid  detection  by  hiding  rather  than  by  flying, 
or,  in  sportsman's  phraseology,  "lie  well  to  a  dog."  Thdr  flight  is  rapid 
and  accompanied  by  a  startling  to^irr,  caused  by  the  quick  strokes  of 
their  concave,  stiff-feathered  wings.  Though  not,  as  a  rule,  migratory, 
or  given  to  extended  flights,  thdr  great  weight  as  compared  with  their 
wing-expanse,  and  the  necessity  of  getting  under  way  at  once,  requires 
great  strength,  hence  the  exceptional  development  of  the  breast  muscles 
which  constitute  most  of  the  edible  portion  of  these  universally  esteemed 
birds. 

Many  species  of  this  family  are  polygamous,  and  their  strutting, 
dancing  or  actual  fighting,  tootings,  hootings,  boomings,  or  drummings 
make  them  among  the  most  interesting  of  birds  during  their  periods 
of  courtship  display. 

The  young,  as  with  all  Gallinaceous  birds,  are  hatched  thickly 
covered  with  down,  usually  of  a  pronounced  pattern,  and  leave  the 
nest  soon  after  birth,  generally  under  the  care  of  the  female  alone. 
Like  the  young  of  Terns,  they  instinctively  squat  at  the  warning  note 
of  the  parent,  which  then  flutters  painfully  before  one,  using  every 
possible  effort  to  draw  one  from  the  vicinity  of  her  chicks.  (For  special 
literature,  see  tmder  preceding  famUy.) 

9t8.  Canaehltes  canad^mris  oanadensls  (Linn,),  Hxtdsonian 
Spruce  Partridgb.  Male  indistinguishable  from  the  male  of  C,  c.  oanace; 
female  similar  to  female  of  canace  but  less  rusty. 

Range. — Boreal  forest  region  from  the  e.  base  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  w.  of 
Edmonton,  Alberta,  e.  to  Lab.  Peninsula;  also  a  disconnected  area  in 
Alaska  from  Bristol  Bay  to  Cook  Inlet  and  Prince  William  Sound. 

9t8o.  C.  o.  oai&aoe  (Linn.),  Canada  Spruce  Partridge.  Ad.  d*. — Upper- 
parts  barred  with  black,  ashy,  gray,  and  grajdsh  brown;  tertials  and  wmg- 
coverts  irregularly  marked  with  fuscous  and  grayish  brown;  tail  black, 
tipped  with  rufous;  black  throat  separated  from  black  breast  by  a  broken 
circular  band  of  black  and  white  and  a  band  of  same  color  as  back  of  neck; 
sides  mottlod  with  black  and  grayish  brown,  ends  of  the  feathers  with  white 
shaft  streaks;  rest  of  undcrparts  black,  broadly  tipped  with  white,  except 
on  middle  of  lower  breast;  bare  skin  above  eye  bnght  red  in  life.  Ad.9. — 
Upporparts  barred  with  black  and  pale  rufous  and  tipped  with  ashy  gray; 
tail  black,  mottled  and  tipped  with  rufous;  throat  and  upper  breast  barred 
with  pale  rufous  and  black;  sides  mottled  with  black  and  pale  rufous,  ends 
of  feathers  with  white  shaft  streaks;  rest  of  underparts  black,  broadly  tipped 
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with  white  and  more  or  lesB  washed  with  pale  rufous.  L.,  15*00;  W.,  6*50; 
T..  4*76;  B.  from  N..  *40. 

Banoe. — Man.,  s.  Ont.,  and  N.  B.,  a.  to  n.  parts  of  Minn.,  Wise,  Mich., 
N.  Y.,  and  New  England. 

Nest,  on  the  ground,  sheltered  by  overhanging  limbs.  Eqq^,  &-16,  buffy 
or  pale  brownish,  more  or  less  speckled  or  spotted  with  deep  brown,  1*71  x 
1*22  (Ridgw.).  LkUe,  Kentville,  N.  S.,  June  2. 

The  excessive  tameness  of  this  inhabitant  of  swampy,  coniferous 
forests  is  responsible  for  its  decrease  in  numbers,  and  it  is  now  a  rare 
bird  in  the  United  States.  "In  April  and  early  May  the  males  strut 
and  drum  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  Riiffed  Grouse,  the  sound 
resembling  the  distant  roll  of  thtmder.  It  is  usually  produced  when 
the  cock  is  fluttering  up  an  inclined  tree  trunk  or  a  stump,  and  from  this 
elevation  to  the  ground  again,  or  sometimes  by  merely  springing  into 
the  air  for  several  feet  and  fluttering  to  the  ground"  (Eaton). 

1911.  Habdt,  M.,  Joum.  Me.  Qm.  Soc.,  47-49  (habits  in  Maine). 

sot.  Bmuwa  nmbellns  nmbeUns  (Ltnn.).  Ruffed  Grouse.  (Fig. 
18.)  Ad,  d*. — ^Prevailing  color  of  the  upperparts  rufous,  much  variegated 
with  black,  ochnuseous,  bujffy,  gray,  and  whitish;  sides  of  the  neck  with 
large  tufts  of  broad,  glossy  black  feathers;  tail  varying  from  gray  to  rufous, 
irregularly  barred  and  mottled  with  black,  a  broad  black  or  brownish  band 
near  the  end;  tip  gray;  throat  and  breast  ochraceous-buff,  a  broken  blackish 
band  on  the  breast;  rest  of  the  underparts  white,  tinged  with  buffy  and 
barred  with  blackish  or  dark  grasrish  brown,  the  bars  indistinct  on  the  breast 
and  belly,  sl^nger  on  the  sides.  Ad,  9. — Similar,  but  with  the  neck  tufts 
very  small.  L.,  17*00;  W.,  7*25;  T.,  6*25;  B.  from  N.,  *62. 

Ramge. — E.  U.  S.  from  Minn.,  Mich.,  s.  N.  Y.,  and  s.  Vt.,  s.  to  e.  Kans., 
n.  Ark.,  Tenn.,  and  Va.,  and,  in  the  Alleghanies,  to  n.  Ga. 

Washington,  not  common  P.  R.  Osaning,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge. 
P.  R.,  formerly  very  common.  N.  Ohio,  rare  P.  R.  Glen  Ellyn,  rare  and 
local  P.  R. 

Netit  a  depression  lined  with  leaves,  at  the  base  of  a  stump  or  tree,  or 
beneath  brusn.  Egga,  8-14,  pale  ochraceous-buff,  1*52  x  1*13.  Date, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  5;  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  May  5;  Portland,  Conn.,  May  7; 
Cambridge,  May  15;  se.  Minn.,  May  3. 

Of  all  the  characteristics  of  this  superb  game  bird,  its  habit  of 
drununing  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  This  loud  tattoo  begins 
with  the  measured  thump  of  the  big  drum,  then  gradually  changes 
and  dies  away  in  the  rumble  of  the  kettle-drum.  It  may  be  briefly  rep- 
resented  thus:   Thymy thunvp thum'p — thump,   thump;  thump, 

thump^rup  rup  rup  rup  r^r-T-r-r^'^MMr.  The  soimd  is  produced  by 
the  male  bird  beating  tJie  air  with  his  wings  as  he  stands  firmly  braced 
on  some  favorite  low  perch,  and  it  is  now  quite  well  known  to  be  the 
call  of  the  male  to  the  female;  an  announcement  that  he  is  at  the  old 
rendezvous — a  rendezvous  that  has  perhaps  served  them  for  more  than 
one  season,  and  a  place  that  in  time  becomes  so  fraught  with  delight- 
ful associations  that  even  in  autunm  or  winter  the  male,  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  vicinity,  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  mount  his 
wonted  perch  and  vent  his  feelings  in  the  rolling  drum-beat  that  was 
in  springtime  his  song  of  love.  But  now,  alas!  there  is  no  lady  Grouse  to 
come,  shy  but  responsive,  at  the  sound  of  his  reverberating  summons. 
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There  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the  Ruffed  Grouse  is  polsrg- 
amous,  and  that  the  male,  if  he  drums  in  vain  at  one  place,  will  fly 
to  another  retreat  and  there  seek  the  society  of  some  more  compliant 
female.  The  young  Grouse  can  run  about  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
and  can  fly  well  when  about  a  week  old.  Thdr  mother  is  celebrated  for 
the  variety  of  expedients  she  puts  in  practice  to  save  her  brood  from 
threatened  danger,  and  their  father  has  frequently  been  known  to  divide 
the  charge  with  her.  The  young  usually  continue  with  their  parents  tiU 
the  following  spring,  though  it  is  rare  at  this  time  to  see  more  than 
three  or  four  surviving  out  of  the  original  twelve  or  fourteen. 

The  food  of  this  Grouse  is  largely  insects  and  berries  during  the 
summer;  in  the  autumn  it  adds  seeds  to  the  list,  and  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  the  staples  are  catkins,  leaves,  and  buds.  Its  toes 
are  provided  during  the  winter  with  a  curious  fringe  of  strong,  homy 
points  which  act  as  snowshoes.  In  the  northern  part  of  its  range  this 
bird  commonly  burrows  into  a  snowdrift  to  pass  the  night  during  the 
season  of  intense  cold;  but  in  summer  and  in  the  warmer  region  of  its 
range  it  roosts  habituisJly  among  the  thickets  of  evergreen. 

Ernest  T.  Sbton. 

t%%tu  B«  u*  togftte  {Linn,).  Canada  Rxtffbd  Qrottse.  To  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding  by  the  prevailing  color  of  the  upperparts, 
which  are  gray  instead  of  rufous,  and  the  more  distinctly  barred  underparts, 
the  bars  on  the  breast  and  bdly  being  nearly  as  well  d^ned  as  those  on  the 
side;  the  tail  is  generally  |;ray. 

Ranqe. — Cen.  Keewatin,  s.  Ungava,  and  N.  S.,  s.  to  Man.,  n.  Mich.,  n. 
Vt.,  N.  H.,  and  Maine,^  and  in  the  mountains  of  N.  Y.,  w.  Mass.,  and  n. 
Conn.;  birds  indistinguishable  from  the  eastern  form  occur  from  e.  ceo. 
B.  C.  a.  to  e.  Ore.  and  cen.  Idaho. 

ttl.  Lagopas  lagopiu  lagopiis  (Linn.).  Willow  PrABiaoAN.  Ad, 
^  breeding  plumaife. — Throat  and  chest,  breast  and  sides  rich  rufous^  chest 
and  sides  more  or  less  barred  with  black;  upperparts,  including  tail-coverts, 
black  thickly  but  iir^ulariy  barred  with  ochraceous  or  rust^;  tail 
fuscous  narrowly  tipped  with  white  (worn  off  in  some  July  specimens); 
primaries  and  secondaries  white;  tertials  like  back;  belly  largely  white.  Ad. 
d*  in  fall  (preiiminary  winter)  plumage. — Similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with 
a  variable  number  of  deep  rufous  feathers,  vcrmiculated  with  black,  on  the 
breast,  sides,  and  upperparts;  more  white  in  wings  and  belly.  Ad.  cf*  in 
winter. — ^The  preliminary  winter  l)lumage  is  a  transition  dress  worn  chiefly 
in  September  and  October,  when  it  is  gradually  replaced  by  the  full  winter 
plumage  of  snowy  white  ^th  a  fuscous,  white-tipped  tail.  Ad.  9  breeding 
plumage. — Upperparts,  tail  and  wings  as  in  the  male,  but  with  less  rufous, 
or  none,  on  the  head  and  neck;  throat,  breast  and  sides  ochraceous  broadly 
barred  with  lAaek;  center  of  belly  paler  with  broken  black  bars.  Ad.  9  in 
faJBL  (preliminary  winter)  jdumage. — ^Barred  feathers  of  underparts  largely 
replaced  by  rufous,  more  or  less  vermiculated  feathers,  which  also  appear 
in  varying  numbers  on  the  upperparts.  Resembles  male  in  corresponding 
plumage  except  for  the  remaining  feathers  of  the  breeding  plumage.  Ad.  9 
In  tMyUsr.—Siznilar  to  winter  male.  L.,  15*00;  W.,  7'60;  T.,  4*40;  B.  from 
N.,  *42;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,  *44. 

Remarks. — ^The  seasonal  plumages  of  the  species  are  as  confusing  as  they 
are  interesting.  It  is  not  possible  to  treat  them  fully  here,  and  the  student 
who  would  pursue  the  matter  further  is  referred  to  Dwight's  paper  in  The 
Aukt  1900,  147*  163.  Summer  males  and  all  fall  plumage  q;>ecimen8  may  be 
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known  from  corresponding  stages  of  L.  rupettria  by  their  rich  rufous  breasts 
and  other  characters.  Summer  females  are  usually  deeper,  but  cannot 
always  be  distinguished  from  summer  females  of  rupesiia  save  by  the 
larger  bill  which  alone  serves  to  separate  winter  specimens  of  the  two 
species. 

Range, — ^Arctic  regions.  In  Am.  breeds  from  n.  Alaska,  n.  Banks  Land, 
and  cen.  Greenland  s.  to  e.  Aleutian  TslandB,  oen.  Maokensie  (in  the  moun- 
tains to  w.  oen.  Alberta),  cen.  Keewatin,  James  Bay,  and  s.  Ungava;  s. 
in  winter  to  n.  B.  C,  Sask.  Valley,  Minn.,  Ont.,  and  Que.,  accidental  in 
Wise.,  Mich.,  N.  Y.,  Maine  and  Mass. 

iVest,  on  the  ground.  Eooi,  7-11,  varying  from  cream-buff  to  rufous, 
heavily  spotted  and  blotched  with  blackish,  1*75  x  1'20.  IkSbB,  Ft.  Chimo, 
Lab.,  June  3;  Ft.  Anderson,  Mack.,  June  7. 

This  abundant  and  characteristic  Arctic  bird  does  not  nest  south  of 
central  Labrador,  but  migrates  southward  in  winter  to  the  St.  Law« 
rence,  and  has  once  been  taken  in  northern  New  York  and  once  in 
New  Brunswick.  An  extended  account  of  its  habits  will  be  found  in  "Nel- 
son's Report  on  Natural  History  CJollections  made  in  Alaska"  (p.  131). 
It  is  quoted  by  Captain  Bendire  in  his  "Life  Histories  of  American 
Birds"  (p.  70),  where  will  be  found  practically  all  we  know  concerning 
the  habits  of  this  and  the  following  members  of  this  genus. 

SSla.  L.  L  alleni  Stejn,  Allen's  Ptabmigan.  Similar  to  L,  2.  lagopus 
but,  at  mXL  seasons,  primaries  usually  more  or  less  mottled  with  fuscous  or 
with  tome  fuscous  along  the  shaft;  diafts  of  secondaries  sometimes  black. 

/ian^e.— Newfoundland. 

"It  frequents  rocky  barrens,  feeding  on  seeds  and  berries  of  the 
stunted  plants  that  thrive  in  these  exposed  situations"  (Merriam, 
Orn,  and  061.,  VHI,  1883,  p.  43). 

S09.  Lagopus  rapestrls  mpestrls  (Chnd,).  Rock  Ptarmigan.  Ad, 
(f  breeding  plumage.— -BreoBt  and  sides  rust^  ochraceous  closely  and  nar- 
rowly baired  with  black  and  more  or  less  tipped  with  white;  beUy  white; 
crown  iMured  with  rusty  and  ochraceous;  back  and  upper  tail-coverts  black 
narrowly  and  irregularly  but  thickly  barred  with  ochraceous  and  buff,  and 
tipped  with  white;  black  predominating  in  the  feathers  of  the  center  of  the 
back;  tail  fuscous  tipped  with  white;  primaries  and  secondaries  white, 
tertials  like  back.  Ad.  d*  in  fall  (preliminary  winter)  plumage. — Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  with  the  feathers  of  the  breast,  sides,  back,  and  upper 
tail-coverts  finely  vermiculated  with  black  and  octiraceous  in  about  equal 
proportions.  Ada.  d"  winter. — The  preceding  plumage  is  gradually  replaced 
by  the  winter  dress  of  snow-white,  with  a  fuscous,  white-tipped  tail  and 
black  lores.  Ad.  9  breeding  plumage. — Similar  in  color  to  the  breeding  female 
of  L.  I.  lagopua^  but  rusty  markings  averaging  paler,  particularly  on  under- 
parts;  edgings  to  feathers  whiter,  less  buffy.  Ad.  9  fall  (preliminary  winter) 
plumage. — Resembling  oorrespondinp;  plumage  of  Ad.  cf,  but  with  a  varying 
number  of  the  feathers  of  the  breeding  plumage  remaining.  Ad.  9  and  Im. 
winter. — Snowy  white,  tail-feathers  fuscous,  tipped  with  white;  lores  some- 
times black.  W.,  7-25;  B.,  from  N.  '36;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,  '32. 

Bemarke. — ^In  any  plumage  rupestria  and  its  allies  may  be^listinguished 
from  lagopua  by  their  smaller  bill. 

Range. — ^Arctic  Am.  Breeds  from  Melville  Is.  to  Melville  Peninsula 
and  s.  on  the  Barren  Grounds  from  Alaska  to  Ungava;  alto  on  alpine  sum- 
mits s.  to  oen.  Yukon;  s.  in  winter  to  s.  Mackensie  and  s.  Ungava. 

Neat^  usually  placed  among  the  dwari  brush  or  sedge-covered  patches  of 
the  tundras.    Egga,  6-10,  pale  cream  or  yellowish  buff,  tometimes  with  a 
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vinaoeoUB-nifoufl  suffunon,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dove-brown  or  dark 
daret-red,  1*65  x  1*18  (Bendire).  Date,  n.  Lab.,  June  16. 

''In  its  general  manners  and  mode  of  living  it  is  said  to  resemble 
aWiM  [=L.  lagopus],  but  does  not  retire  so  far  into  the  wooded  country 
in  the  winter"  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

SMa.  L.  r.  rainluurdl  (Brehm).  Rbinhabdt's  PrABioaAN.  Ad.  d* 
summer. — Similar  to  corresponding  plumage  of  L.  r.  rupestris  but  less 
heavily  and  refs[ularly  barred  above,  breast  more  finely^  barred.  Ada.  in  fail 
(preliminary  tnnter)  plumaffe, — SimilfU'  to  corresponding  plumage  of  L.  r, 
ru.jestris  but  much  grayer.  Ada.  in  winter. — Not  distinguishable  from  L.  r. 
rupealria  in  winter. 

Range. — Northern  extremity  of  Ungava,  w.  Cumberland  Sound,  and 
Greenland. 

"They  prefer  more  open  ground,  and  rarely  straggle  even  into  the 
skirts  of  the  wooded  tracts.  The  hilltops  and  barrens  (hence  often 
called  the  Barren  Ground  Bird)  are  their  favorite  resorts"  (Turner). 

SM.  Lagopus  w«lolil  Brewat.  Wblch'b  Ptabmioan.  Ad.  d"  in  breeding 
plumage. — Upperparts  black,  the  head  and  neck  barred  with  white  and 
ochraceous-bujf,  the  back  and  wing-coverts  finely  and  iiregularly  marked 
with  wavy  lines  of  buffy  and  white;  tail  grayish  fuscous,  tipped  with  white; 
throat  white,  foreneck  like  hindneck,  breast  and  sides  like  back;  rest  of 
underparts  white.  Ada.  in  fall  {:preliminary  tointer)  plumage. — Not  seen, 
but  back  and  breast  doubtless  with  finely  vermiculated  black  and  white 
feathers.  Ad.  9  breeding  plumage. — SimOar  to  corresponding  plumage  of 
rupeatria.  Ada.  in  winter. — Similar  to  winter  ads.  of  rupeatria.  W.,  7*25;  B. 
from  N.,  -35;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,  *32. 

Remarka. — ^This  is  a  much  blacker  and  grayer  bird  than  L.  r.  rupeatria, 
and  in  this  respect  it  appears  most  nearly  to  approach  Rock  Ptarmigan 
from  Sitka  (L.  r.  dixon^).  (For  comparison  with  rupeatria  see  Stejneger, 
The  Auk,  1885,  193.) 

Range. — Newfoundland. 

Neat,  a  slight  hollow  in  the  moss,  lined  with  a  few  feathers.  Egga,  8, 
similar  to  those  of  Lagopua  rupeatria.    Date,  N.  F.,  June  3  (Thayer  Coll.). 

"According  to  Mr.  Wdch,  these  Ptarmigan  are  numerous  in  New- 
foundland, where  they  are  strictly  confined  to  the  bleak  sides  and  sum- 
mits of  rocky  hiUs  and  mountains  of  the  interior"  (Brewster). 

SOS.  Tjmipanucliiu  aiii«rloanus  amcrloanus  (Reich.).  PBAian 
Chicken.  Ad.  d*. — Upperparts  barred  with  rufous  and  black  and  spotted 
with  rufous;  sides  of  neck  with  tufts  generally  composed  of  ten  or  more 
narrow,  stiffened  black  feathers  marked  with  buffy  and  rufous,  their  ends 
rounded,  the  skin  beneath  these  tufts  bare;  tail  rounded,  fuscous,  the  inner 
feathers  somewhat  mottled  with  ochraceous-buff,  tip  white;  throat  buffy, 
breast  and  belly  white,  evenly  barred  with  black.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  neck 
tufts  much  smaller  and  tail  barred  with  ochraceous-buff  or  rufous.  L.,  18*00; 
W.,  900;  T.,  400;  B.  from  N.,  '52. 

Range."-SK.  Sask.  and  s.  Man.  to  e.  Colo.,  ne.  Tex.,  Ark.,  w.  Ky.,  and 
Ind.;  probabFy  extinct  e.  of  Ind.;  but  formerly  reached  sw.  Ont.,  Mich.,  and 
nw.  Ohio. 

Glen  Ellyn,  P.  R.,  fairly  plentiful  locally.  SE.  Minn.,  P.  R.,  much  de- 
creased in  numbers. 

Neat,  on  the  ground.  Egga,  11-14,  buffy  olive,  sometimes  finely  speckled 
with  brownish,  1*70  x  1*25.  Date,  Jasper  Co.,  Iowa.,  May  2. 
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^This  familiar  game  bird  inhabits  our  fertile  prairies,  seldom  fre- 
quenting the  timbered  lands  except  during  sleety  storms  or  when  the 
ground  is  oovered  with  snow.  Its  flesh  is  dark,  and  it  is  not  very  highly 
esteemed  as  a  table  bird. 

"During  the  early  breeding  season  they  feed  largely  upon  grass- 
hoppers, crickets,  and  other  forms  of  insect  life,  but  afterward  chiefly 
upon  our  cultivated  grains,  gleaned  from  the  stubble  in  autumn  and 
the  cornfields  in  winter;  they  are  also  fond  of  tender  buds,  berries,  and 
fruits.  They  run  about  much  like  our  domestic  fowls;  but  with  a  more 
stately  carriage.  When  flushed  they  rise  from  the  ground  with  a  less 
whirring  sound  than  the  Ruffed  Grouse  or  Bob-white,  and  their  flight 
is  not  so  swift,  but  more  protracted  and  with  less  apparent  effort,  flap- 
ping and  sailing  along,  often  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more.  In  the 
fall  the  birds  collect  together  and  remain  in  flocks  until  the  warmth 
of  spring  quickens  their  blood  and  awakes  the  passions  of  love;  then, 
as  with  a  view  to  fairness  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  they  select  a 
smooth  open  courtship  ground  (usually  called  a  'scratching  ground  Oi 
where  the  males  assemble  at  the  early  dawn  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
courage  and  pompous  display,  uttering  at  the  same  time  their  love 
call,  a  loud  booming  noise;  as  soon  as  this  is  heard  by  the  hen  birds 
desirous  of  mating  they  quietly  put  in  an  appearance,  squat  upon  the 
ground,  apparently  indifferent  observers,  until  claimed  by  victorious 
rivals,  which  they  gladly  accept,  and  receive  their  caresses''  (Goss). 

1908.  Chapican,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  231-235  (display). 

SOf.  TymptokntlhuM  mipldo  (lAnn.).  Heath  Hen.  Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  the  scapulars  broadly  tipprd  with  buffy;  the  neck  tufts  of 
lesa  than  ten  feathers;  these  feathers  pointed,  not  rounded,  at  the  ends. 

Range, — Is.  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.  Formerly  s.  New  England 
and  parts  of  the  Middle  States. 

Neat,  "in  oak  woods,  among  sprouts  at  the  base  of  a  large  stump"  (Brew- 
ster). Egga,  "creapiy  buff  in  color,  with  a  slight  greenish  tinge,"  1'73  x  r29. 
Date,  Martha's  Vineyard,  June  10. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  the  Heath  Hen  was  found  locally 
throughout  the  Middle  States,  where,  unlike  its  western  representative, 
the  Prairie  Hen,  it  lived  in  wooded  districts.  In  New  Jersey  the  last  Heath 
Hen  was  killed  on  the  Bamegat  Plains  about  1870  {BirdrLorej  1903,  p.  50). 
It  is  now  restricted  to  the  island  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  protection  afforded  by  an  insular  habitat. 

Mr.  WilUam  Brewster,  writingin  1890  (Forest  and  Stream,  188,  p.  207), 
estimated  that  there  were  from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred 
Heath  Hens  then  on  the  island.  In  1907  this  number  according  to 
field  {Bird-Lore,  IX,  pp.  249-255,  and  42nd.  Ann,  Rep,  Mass,  Comm.) 
was  reduced  to  seventy-seven.  Prop)er  protective  measures  were  now 
introduced,  the  birds  began  at  once  to  increase,  and  in  1910  they  were 
estimated  to  number  '^upwards  of  three  hundred''  (Field  in  epist,). 
Field  describes  the  Heath  Hen's  call  as  a  toot  which  can  be  ' 'imitated  by 
blowing  gently  into  the  neck  of  a  two-drachm  homoeopathic  vial. 
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Each  call  extends  over  a  period  of  two  seconds  and  is  repeated  at  fre- 
quent intervals."  This  is  evidently  very  unlike  the  emphatic  boomrah' 
boom  of  the  true  Prairie  Hen,  and  this  pronounced  difiference  in  notes 
suggests  that  possibly  the  eastern  and  western  birds  are  not  so  closely 
allied  as  their  resemblance  in  plumage  would  lead  one  to  believe. 

tfS.  P«dlaMS«tM  pliasian#>llns  i^harianrflns  (Linn.).  Sharp- 
TAiLBD  QROTTBa.  SimiUr  to  P.  p.  oompetfris  but  much  darker  and  the  black 
areas  larger  and  more  prominent  than  the  ochraoeous  ones,  the  latter  deeper, 
more  rusty. 

Range. — Cen.  Alaska  and  nw.  B.  C.  e.  through  cen.  Keewatin  to  oen. 
w.  Ungava,  and  8.  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  Parry  Sound  district,  Ont.; 
casual  e.  to  Saguenay  River,  Que. 

SB.  Minn.,  formerly  present,  now  wanting. 


S981».  Pedksoetos  phasbuMOns  oampestrls  Ridgw.  Praibib  Shabp- 
TAILBD  Qbousb.  Ad.  d*. — ^PTevaiUng  color  of  the  upperparta  ochraoeous- 
buff,  barred  and  irregularly  marked  with  black;  no  neck  tvfU;  outer  web  of 
the  primaries  spotted  with  white;  middle  tail-feathers  projecting  about  an 
inch  beyond  the  others,  ochraceous-buff  and  black;  throat  buffy;  breast 
with  V-ehaped  marks  of  black;  sides  irregularly  barred  or  spotted  with  black 
or  buffy;  middle  of  the  belly  white.  Ad.  9.— -Smiilar,  but  smaller;  the  middle 
tail-feathers  shorter.   L.,  17*50;  W.,  8'50;  T.,  4*50;  B.  from  N.,  '50. 

Range.— 3.  Alberta  and  s.  Man.  to  Wyo.,  Kans.,  and  n.  111. 

Neat,  on  the  ground.  B^s,  11-14,  creamy  buff  or  pale  olive-brown, 
generally  slightly  spotted  vnth  fine,  reddish  brown  markings,  1*65  x  1*22 
(Bendire).  Date,  Carberry,  Man.,  June  3. 

There  is  more  or  less  confusion  in  regard  to  the  names  Prairie  Hen 
and  Prairie  Chicken,  but  where  the  two  species  are  found  together  I 
have  found  that  the  former  is  applied  to  Pediaeceles  and  the  latter  to 
Tympanuchtus.  In  central  Nebraska,  I  found  this  species  inhabiting 
the  sand-hills  while  the  Prairie  Chicken  (Tympaniu^ua)  was  nesting 
in  immediately  adjoining  bushy  bottom-lands.  In  Saskatchewan  it 
lived  among  the  rose-bushes  near  the  borders  of  streams.  When 
'dancing'  the  male  inflates  a  pink  sac,  utters  a  bubbling  crow,  rattles 
its  tail-quills,  etc.  The  whole  performance  is  well  described  by  Seton, 
as  quotcxl  by  Bendire,  and  by  Cameron  {Auk,  1907,  p.  256). 

32.  Familt  Melbaobida.  Turkbtb 

This  distinctively  American  family  contains  only  two  species,  the 
Yucatan  Turkey  {Agriocharis  ocdlata)  and  our  Wild  Turkey.  The 
former  is  confined  to  Yucatan  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  Guatemala 
and  Honduras,  and,  except  in  isolated  instances,  has  defied  all  attempts 
at  domestication.  The  latter  ranges  from  southern  Mexico  northwcurd, 
and  is  represented  by  five  subspecies  as  follows:  (1)  Meleagris  gallopavo 
gaUopavo  of  southern  Mexico;  (2)  M.  g.  merriami  of  northern  Mexico, 
southwestern  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  southern  Colorado; 
(3)  Af .  g.  intermedia  of  northeastern  Mexico  north  to  middle  northern 
Texas;  (4)  M.  g.  aeceola  of  southern  Florida,  and  (5)  Af.  g.  sHoestri^ 
our  Wild  Turkey,  which,  formerly,  extended  as  far  north  as  southern 
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Maine,  southem  Ontario  and  South  Dakota.  It  is  the  aouthem  Mexico 
fonn,  with  white-tipped  upper  tail-covertB,  which  is  the  ancestor  of 
our  domesticated  Turkey.  It  was  introduced  from  Mexico  into  Europe 
where  it  had  become  established  as  early  as  1530,  and  was  later  brou^t 
by  colonists  to  Eastern  North  America.  It  breeds  freely  with  our  Wild 
Turkey  (sUveslria)  and  where  the  birds  of  the  woods  come  in  contact 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  poultry  yard,  evidences  of  such  alliances 
are  not  infrequent. 

Sltft.  MelMSfls  gmlloMTO  saTMirls  VieiU.  Wild  Tubkbt.  The  Wild 
Turkey  may  be  distinguisned  from  the  common  domestic  race  chiefly 
by  the  chestnut  instead  of  white  tips  to  the  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail,  "d* 
ad.  L.,  about 4800-6000;  W..  2100;  T.  18*50:  weight  16-40 lbs."  (Ridgw.) 

Range, — E.  U.  8.  from  Neb.,  Kans.,  w.  Okia.,  and  e.  Tex.  e.  to  cen.  Pa., 
and  s.  to  the  Qulf  coast;  formerly  n.  to  S.  D.,  s.  Ont.  and  s.  Maine. 

Washington,  rare  P.  R. 

Nesij  on  the  ground,  at  the  base  of  a  bush  or  tree.  Eoffa,  10-14,  pale 
cream-buff,  finely  and  evenly  speckled  with  grayish  brown,  2*45  x  1*95. 
Dale,  Pipemaker  Swamp,  Qa.,  Api.  25;  Ft.  Smith,  Ark.,  Apl.  3. 

This  noblest  of  American  birds  is  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  and 
in  comparatively  few  years  will  doubtless  be  found  only  in  the  parts  of 
its  range  which  are  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  man. 

Except  during  the  breeding  season,  Wild  Turkeys  are  found  in 
small  flocks  of  six  to  twelve  or  fifteen  individuals  of  both  sexes.  They 
roost  preferably  in  the  trees  in  wooded  bottom-lands,  returning  each 
night  to  the  same  locality. 

At  the  opening  of  the  breeding  season  in  March  the  male  begins  to 
gobble.  As  a  rule,  he  calls  only  early  in  the  morning,  before  leaving 
his  roost.  Later  he  sails  to  the  ground  and  at  once  begins  his  search 
for  breakfast,  or,  attracted  by  the  plaintive  piping  of  some  female,  he 
struts  and  displays  his  charms  before  her.  It  is  at  this  time  that  bat- 
tles between  the  males  occur.  They  are  polygamists,  and  the  victor 
becomes  sultan  of  the  harem.  During  the  period  of  incubation,  and 
while  the  young  require  their  mother's  care,  the  females  do  not  associate 
with  the  males,  who  then  flock  together. 

The  calls  of  both  sexes  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  domestic 
birds  that  it  requires  a  practiced  ear  to  distinguish  them.  In  locali- 
ties where  both  birds  might  be  expected  to  occur,  I  could  never  be 
sure  whether  I  was  listening  to  the  challenge  of  some  defiant  gobbler 
perched  in  a  cypress  in  the  valley  below,  or  to  the  vainglorious  effort 
of  the  lord  of  the  poultry  yard. 

1909.  Gbinnell,  G.  B.,  Forest  and  Stream,  852,  891,  892  (biography). 

Slfb.  M.  g.  osoeola  Scott.  Florida  Turkbt.  Resembles  Af.  O' 
sUvestris,  but  is  smaller,  and  the  primaries,  instead  of  being  regularly  and 
widely  barred  with  white,  as  in  that  bird,  have  much  smaller,  broken  white 
markings.   Weight,  d*  12-22  lbs.;  9  4*75-9  lbs.  (Soott,  Auk,  IX,  1892,  115.) 

Range. — Southem  Florida. 

Netting  date,  St.  John's  River,  Fla.,  Apl.  23. 

The  Florida  Wild  Turkey  is  locally  common  in  Southem  Florida. 
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The  true  Pheasants,  numbering  about  one  hundred  species,  are 
found  from  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  through  central 
and  southern  Asia  to  the  Malayan  Region. 

The  Ring-neck  and  English  Ring-neck  have  been  introduced  and 
become  naturalized  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Fhaitanm  oololiioiis  (lAnn.),  Enolibh  Phba&int.  Ad,  (f. — Head 
and  neck  green;  no  white  neck-ring;  rump  rich  bromy  red;  breast  bronse- 
red;  the  ends  of  the  feathers  ¥rith  broad  greenish  black  bands;  flanks  reddish 
brown  tipped  with  blue-black.  Ad,  9. — ^Above  mixed,  black  brownish,  and 
rusty;  below  brownish  yellow;  breast  and  sides  with  rusty  and  black. 

The  English  Pheasant  hJEts  been  so  hybridised  with  the  Ring-necked 
Pheasant  that  it  is  now  rare  to  find  pure-blooded  birds.  Conse(][uently 
either  name  is  often  equally  applicable  to  these  aviary-raised,  artificially 
bred  birds. 

Neet^  on  the  ground  beneath  cover.  Eggs,  12-20,  unmarked  olive-bu£F, 
1*76  X  1*35.  Date,  Gardiner's  Is.,  L.  I.,  May. 

The  so-called  English  Pheasant  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  whence 

it  was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  and,  it  is  believed,  by  the 

Romans  into  England.   The  EngUsh  stock  remained  pure  until  about 

the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  it  was  crossed  with  the  Chinese 

Ring-necked  Pheasant   (Phasianus  torquaius).    The  progeny  proved 

fertile  and  continued  hybridization,  in  which  the  Japanese  Pheasant 

(Pkasianus  versicolor)  has  also  been  used,  has  left  but  few  pure-blooded 

birds  of  the  true  colchicua  t3rp)e  in  England.   The  Pheasant  introduced 

into  this  country  from  England  is  of  the  P.  cdchicus  X  P.  torquatus  strain, 

in  which  the  white  neck  ring  is  always  more  or  less  developed.   It  has 

been  released  and  become  locally  established  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio, 

Indiana,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kansas. 

(Bee  Oldts,  Pheasant  Raising  in  the  United  States,  Farmers'  Bull. 
No.  390,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agric,  1910,  40.) 

Phaslanus  torquatus  (Omel.).  Ring-necked  Pheasant.  Ad.  d<. — 
Head  and  neck  green  with  strong  purplish  reflections;  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete while  neck-ring;  rump  gray  or  yellotnsh  gray;  breast  bronze-red,  the 
feathers  very  narrowly  margined  with  purple-black;  the  end  of  the  feathers 
notched  and  with  a  narrow  purple  black  wedge;  flanks  buffy,  tipped  with 
blue-black.  Ad,  9 . — Resembles  adult  female  of  P.  coUhicus, 

This  species  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, and  British  Columbia;  and  limited  numbers  have  been  released 
in  the  Eastern  United  States,  where,  however,  its  hybrid  with  P. 
eolchicua  has  been  more  frequently  used  for  stocking  purposes  (see 
Oldys,  as  above). 

The  Gray  or  Hungarian  PARTRinos  {Perdix  perdix)  of  Europe  has 
been  brought  to  this  country  in  large  numbers  during  recent  years  for 
stocking  purposes,  nearly  50,000  having  been  imported  between  July 
1,  1900,  and  December  31,  1909.  Thus  far  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
become  naturalised  (See  Oldts,  Yearbook  of  Dept,  0/  Agrie.  1909,  pp. 
249-268).  ^        M^     ^       w 
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XL    OKOKR  COLUMBA.    PIGEONS  AND  DOVBS 

33.  Faiolt  Columbida.  Pioeonb  and  Doves.   (Fig.  45.) 

The  650  odd  species  contained  in  the  Order  Columba  are  placed  by 
Salvadori  in  five  families  as  follows:  (1)  Treronidcs  or  Fruit  Pigeons, 
restricted  largely  to  the  Malayan  region,  212  species;  (2)  Cotumbidm, 
the  true  Pigeons,  distributed  throughout  the  world,  120  species,  of 
which  no  less  than  70  are  contained  in  the  genus  Columba;  (3)  PeriS' 
teridcB  or  Doves,  distributed  throughout  the  world,  but  more  niunerouB 
in  the  tropics,  312  species;  (4)  Gourida  or  Crowned  Pigeons  of  New 
Guinea,  8  species,  and  (5)  Didunculidoi,  containing  only  the  Toothed 
Pigeon  of  Samoa. 

The  Family  Columbidm  of  the  A.  O.  U.  Check-List  contains  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  Columbidce  and  Perialeridce  as  grouped  by  Sal- 
vadori, which,  in  North  America,  number  twelve  species.  The  birds 
of  this  order  differ  widely  in  their  choice  of  haunts.  Some  are  strictly 
arboreal,  others  as  strictly  terrestrial.  Some  seek  the  forests  and  others 
prefer  fields  and  clearings.  Some  nest  in  colonies,  others  in  isolated 
pairs,  but  most  species  are  foimd  in  flocks  of  greater  or  less  size  after 
the  breeding  season.  When  drinking,  they  do  not  raise  the  head  as 
most  birds  do  to  swallow,  but  keep  the  bill  immersed  until  the  draught 
is  finished.  The  eggs  number  two,  rarely  one,  and  are  white  or  creamy 
in  color.  Both  sexes  incubate,  the  male's  daily  period,  so  f ar  ajB  known, 
being  from  about  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  The  young  are  bom  naked,  and  are 
fed  by  regurgitation  on  predigested  food,  or  'Pigeons'  milk'  from  the 
crop  of  the  parent. 

1898.  Whitman,  C.  O.,  Animal  Behavior,  Biol.  Lecture  M.  B.  L,  314  ei 
8eq.  (Ginn  &  Co.). — 1008.  Craio,  W.,  The  Voices  of  Pigeons  Regarded  as  a 
Means  of  Social  Control,  Am.  Joum.  Soc.,  XIV,  86-100. 

KBT  TO  THX  8PBCIB8 

A,  Tail  widely  tipped  with  white  or  grayish  white. 

a.  Tail  pointed. 

a\  Back  or  rump  bluish  slate-oolor   .     .    315.  Passenosb  Pigeon. 
a*.  Back  olive  grayish  brown    ....    316.  Mourning  Dove. 

b.  Tail  slightly  rounded 317.  Zenaida  Dove. 

B,  Tail  not  tipped  with  white. 

a.  Upperparts  dark  slate-color  .    .    .    314.  Whitb-crowned  Pigeon 
6.  Upperparts  not  slate  color. 

6^.  Upperparts  rufous  with  purplish  reflections. 

b^.  Line  below  the  eye  and  belly  white  or  whitish  .  322.  Quail  Dove 
&*.  Line  under  the  eye  and  belly  buffy  ochraoeous. 

322.1.  RuDDT  Quail  Dove 
c*.  Upperparts  grajdsh  olive-brown. 

d*.  Crown  blue,  a  white  line  below  the  eye, 

323.  Blue-headed  Quail  Dove 
e*.  Crown  pinkish  or  like  the  back     .     .     .    320.  Ground  Dove 

S14.  ColuinlMi  lAUoooephalA  Linn.  White-crowned  Pigeon.  Ad. 
d*. — Rich  slate-color;  crown  white;  back  of  head  purplish  chestnut;  back 
of  neck  with  greenish  reflections,  each  feather  with  a  black  border.  Ad.9- — 
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SimUar.  biit  paler;  crown  ashy,  less  purplish  chestnut;  back  and  sides  of 
neck  brownish  ash  with  metallic  reflections  and  black  marsLus.  L.,  13*50; 
W,,  7-50;T..  6ip:B.,  '70. 

Range. — Florida  Keys,  the  Bahamas,  Greater  Antilles,  some  of  the 
Lesser  Antilles,  Yucatan,  and  coast  of  Honduras. 

Ne^t,  in  low  trees  and  bushes.  Eifga,  2,  glossy  white,  1'41  x  1*02.  Date,^ 
Andros  Is.,  Bahamas,  June  16. 

This  Hgeon  is  locally  ooounon  in  some  of  the  kejrs  off  southern 
Florida,  and  has  been  known  to  occur  on  the  mainland.  According 
to  Mr.  J.  W.  Atkins  (Auk^  VI,  1889,  p.  246),  it  arrives  at  Key  West  early 
in  May  and  remains  until  Noyember. 

A  specimen  of  the  Wbst  Indian  Scauid  Pigbon  (SIj^J  Columba 
gguanuma)  was  taken  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  Oct.  24,  1898  (Atkins,  Auk,  1899, 

tlS.  BotoplstM  mlnatovlns  (Linn.),  Pabsbnobb  Piobon.  (Fig.  45.) 
Ad.  d*. — Upperparts  rich  bluish  slate-color;  back  and  sides  of  neck  with 
metallic  reflections;  middle  of  back  and  scapulars  more  or  less  washed  with 
olive-brown;  middle  tail-feathers  fuscous,  outer  ones  black  at  the  base, 
then  slaty  blue,  fading  into  a  broad,  white  tip;  underparts  deep,  rich  vina- 
ceous;  lower  belly  white;  throat  bluish  sUte-oolor.  Ad.9» — HSimil&r,  but 
upperparts  with  less  iridescence  and  more  olive-brown;  breast  pale  grayish 
brown;  belly  whitish.  Im. — Generally  similar  to  the  9,  but  the  feathers  of 
the  upperparts  and  breast  tipped  with  whitish,  the  primaries  edged  and 
tipped  with  rufous.   L.,  16*29;  W..  782;  T.,  7-63;  B.,   71. 

Range. — Bred  formerly  from  middle  w.  Mackensie,  cen.  Keewatin,  cen. 
Que.,  and  N.  S.  s.  to  Kans.,  Miss.,  Pa.  and  N.  Y.;  wintered  principally  from 
Ark.  and  N.  C.  s.  to  cen.  Tex.,  La.,  and  Fla.;  casual  in  Cuba,  e.  Mez.  and 
Nev. 

Washington,  formerly  T.  V.  or  W.  V.  Ossining,  formerly  rare  8.  R.» 
and  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  15  to  May  17;  Aug.  21-Oct.  11;  last  seen  Oct.  11, 
1888.  Cambridge,  formerly  abimdant,  now  perhaps  extinct.  Glen  EUjrn, 
last  seen  Sept.  4,  1892.    SE.  Minn.,  formerly  abundant,  no  recent  record. 

Nest,  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  a  tree.  Eggs,  1,  very  rarely  2,  white, 
1*45  X  1*09.  Date,  Upton,  Maine,  June  15,  1872;  Wise.,  first  week  in  Apl.; 
se.  Minn.,  May  9,  1879. 

Wilson,  writing  about  1808,  estimated  that  a  flock  of  Wild  Pigeons 
observed  by  him  near  Frankfort,  Kentucky,  contained  at  least  2,230,- 
272,(K)0  individuals.  Captain  Bendire,  writing  in  1892,  says:  ".  .  .  It 
looks  now  as  if  their  total  extermination  might  be  accomplished  within 
the  present  century.  The  only  thing  which  retards  their  complete 
extinction  is  that  it  no  longer  pays  to  net  these  birds,  they  being  too 
scarce  for  this  now,  at  least  in  the  more  settled  portions  of  tiie  country, 
and  also,  perhaps,  that  from  constant  and  unremitting  persecution  on 
their  breeding-grounds  they  have  changed  their  habits  somewhat, 
the  majority  no  longer  breeding  in  colonies,  but  scattering  over  the 
country  and  breeding  in  isolated  pairs''  (''life  Histories  of  North  Amer- 
ican Birds,''  p.  133). 

An  article  by  William  Brewster  on  "The  Present  Status  of  the  Wild 
Pigeon  as  a  Bird  of  the  United  States,  with  some  Notes  on  its  Habits" 
(Auk,  VI,  1889,  pp.  285-291),  gives  much  information  concerning  the 
recent  history  of  the  bird  in  Michigan,  one  of  its  last  strongholds. 
According  to  an  informant  of  Mr.  Brewster's,  the  last  nesting  in  Michi- 
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gan  of  any  importance  was  in  1881.  "It  w^  of  only  moderate  size — 
perhaps  eight  miles  long/'  The  largest  known  Michigan  nesting  occurred 
in  1876  or  1877.  It  was  twenty-eight  miles  long  and  averaged  three  or 
four  miles  in  width. 

The  Passenger  Pigeon  is  now  so  nearly  extinct  that  although  it 
has  been  reported  as  ''seen''  on  numerous  occasions,  there  i^ipears  to 
be  no  unquestionable  record  of  its  actual  capture  since  1808.  Singu- 
larly enough  two  specimens  were  taken  on  September  14  of  that  year, 
an  immature  bird  at  Detroit,  Mich.  (Fleming,  Ank,  1903,  p.  66),  and  an 
adult  male  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  (Eaton,  "Burds  of  New  York," 
which  see  also  for  many  other  records). 

Through  Mr.  E.  H.  Forbush  I  learn  that  a  female  Passenger  Pigeon 
is  said  to  have  been  shot  at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.,  in  the  summer  of  1904. 
It  was  mounted  in  July  of  that  year  by  J.  Bert  Baxter,  a  taxidermist  of 
Bangor,  who  received  it  in  the  flesh.  The  present  whereabouts  of  this 
specimen  are  unknown. 

1907.  Mershon,  W.  B.,  The  Passenger  Pigeon,  225.  A  Monograph 
(Outing  Co.).— 1910.  Wright,  A.  H.,  Auk,  XXVII.  428.  443;  see  also 
XXVIII.  53,  66;  111;  346-366.— 1910.  Dillbn,  Caaainia,  33-36  (early 
records). — 1911.  Hodge.  C.  F.,  Auk.  XXVIII,  49  (present  status). 

Slf.  Zenaldura  maoroura  oaroUneiisis  (Linn.),  Moubning  Doyb. 
Ad.  <f. — Upperparts  olive  grayish  brown;  forehead  vinaceous;  crown  bluish 
slate-color;  sides  of  neck  with  metallic  reflections,  a  amaU  black  mark  below 
the  ear;  middle  tail-feathers  like  back,  the  others,  seen  from  above,  slaty 
gray  for  the  basal  half,  then  banded  with  black  and  broadly  tipped  with 
ashy  and  white;  breast  vinaceous;  belly  cream-buff.  Ad.  9.— -Similar,  but 
with  less  iridescence;  breast  and  forehead  washed  with  grayish  brown.  Im. — 
Much  like  9,  but  the  feathers  tipped  with  whitish.  L..  11*85;  W.,  5*72; 
T..  5*60;  B..  -53. 

Remarks. — The  Dove  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Wild  Pigeon,  but. 
aside  from  the  differences  in  sise,  may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  olive 
grayish  brown  instead  of  bluish  slate-color  rump,  the  black  mark  below  the 
ear,  and  other  characters. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  chiefly  in  Sonoran  and  L.  Transition  sones  from 
B.  C,  Sask.,  Man..  Ont.,  and  s.  N.  S.  s.  throughout  the  U.  8.  and  Mez.,  and 
locally  in  L.  Calif,  and  Guatemala;  winters  from  s.  Ore.,  s.  Colo.,  the  Ohio 
Valley,  and  N.  C.  to  Panama;  casual  in  winter  in  the  Middle  States. 

Washington,  P.  R.,  common,  except  in  midwinter.  Ossining,  common 
S.  R.,  Mch.  3-Nov.  27;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge,  rather  rare  T.  V.,  Apl. 
8-June  18;  Sept.  18-Nov.  15.  N.  Ohio,  common,  S.  R..  Mch.  20-Oct.  25; 
rare  W.  V.  Glen  EUyn,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  formerly  common,  Mch.,  12- 
Oct.  21.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  15-Dec.  25. 

Neat,  a  flat  structure  of  small  twigs  rather  loosely  put  together,  on  the 
lower  branches  of  a  tree,  generally  within  ten  feet  of  the  groimd;  rarely  on 
the  ground  in  the  Eastern  States.  Egga,  2,  white,  1*07  x  *83.  Date.  D.  C, 
Apl.  18;  Nazareth,  Pa.,  Apl.  15;  Ossining,  N.  Y..  Apl.  17;  Cambridge.  May 
8;  se.  Minn..  May  12. 

Doves  resemble  Wild  I^geons,  but  are  much  smaller,  and  their  rapid 
flight  is  accompanied  by  the  whistling  sound  of  wings,  while  the  flight 
of  the  Wild  Pigeon  is  said  to  be  noiseless. 

During  the  nesting  season  they  may  be  found  in  pairs,  generally 
in  open  woodlands  or  tree-bordered  fields.   They  also  visit  roads  and 
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lanes  to  dust  themselves.  .The  sweet,  sad  call  of  the  male  has  won  for 
this  species  its  common  name;  it  consists  of  several  soft  coaSf  which 
may  be  written:  Commj,  ahroxMho — oo<hh>-'-coo-o-o.  Under  favor^ 
able  circumstances  these  notes  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  at  least 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards;  they  are  uttered  slowly  and  tenderly, 
and  with  such  apparent  depth  of  feeling  that  one  might  easily  imagine 
the  bird 'was  mourning  the  loss  of  his  mate,  instead  of  singing  a  love- 
song  to  her. 

At  this  season  one  or  both  birds  may  be  seen  performing  a  peculiar 
aSrial  evolution.  Ascending  to  a  height  of  about  thirty  feet,  they  fly 
for  some  distance  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  then,  after  a  short  sail, 
return  to  thdr  perch.  When  engaged  in  this  performance  they  very 
closely  resemble  a  Sharp-shinned  Hawk. 

After  the  nesting  season  Doves  gather  in  flocks  of  varying  size  and 
frequent  grain  and  cornfields.  During  the  day  they  visit  the  near- 
est supply  of  fine  gravel,  which  they  eat  in  large  quantities  as  an  aid 
to  digestion.  In  some  localities,  soon  after  sunset,  they  regularly  repair 
in  numbers  to  some  favorite  place  to  drink,  and  then  retire  to  their 
roosts. 

S17.  Zwiaida  aenalda  {Bonap.),  Zbnaida  Doys.  Ad. — ^Bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  Zenaidura  macrouira^  but  the  tail  is  square  and  tipped 
with  ashy,  and  the  undexparts  are  deep«  rich  vinaceous.  L.,  10*00;  W.,  6*10; 
T.,  3*50;  B.,  '66. 

Range, — Florida  Keys,  West  Indies,  and  coast  of  Yucatan. 

Nest,  on  or  near  the  ground.  Egos,  2,  glossy  white,  1*22  x  "92.  Date, 
Bahamas,  May  27. 

This  is  a  conunon  West  Indian  species.  Audubon  foimd  it  in  num- 
bers in  the  keys  off  southern  Florida,  where  he  records  it  as  a  sum- 
mer readent,  arriving  in  April  and  departing  in  October.  The  few 
naturalists  who  have  visited  these  keys  since  Audubon's  time  have 
not  been  there  in  the  sununer,  and  we  do  not  therefore  know  whether 
this  species  still  occurs  there  at  that  season.  It  is  more  terrestrial  in 
habits  than  the  Mourning  Dove,  and  its  notes  are  deeper,  louder,  and 
more  solenm  than  the  notes  of  that  species. 

The  WHrrB-wiNGED  Dovx  (S19.  Melopelia  asiatica  <uiaiica)  is  of  gen- 
eral distribution  from  the  Mexican  border  of  the  United  States  south  to  Costa 
Rica,  and  it  has  been  recorded  from  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  San  Domingo.  It  is 
of  accidental  occurrence  at  Key  West  and  Kissimmee,  Florida  (Ridgway, 
Auk,  1897,  88).  It  may  be  known  by  the  broad  white  margins  to  the  wing- 
ooverts,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  white  wing-patch,  which  is  conspicuous 
in  life. 

SM.  dusmepella  passerlna  tenestris  (Chapm.).  Ground  Dove. 
Ad.d', — Forehead  and  underparts  vinaceous,  centers  of  breast-feathers 
blacldsh;  top  and  back  of  head  bluish  slate-color;  back  brownish  gray;  tail 
blackish,  the  outer,  feathers  with  small  white  tips;  base  of  bill  coral-red,  tip 
black.  Ad.9. — Similar,  but  forehead  and  undert>arts  pale  brownish  gray. 
Im. — Resembles  9,  but  the  feathers  are  tipped  with  whitish.  L.,  6*76;  W., 
3*60;  T.,  2-60;  B.,  '50, 
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Range, — ^Austroriparian  and  Floridian  faunas  from  e.  Tez.  to  N.  C; 
accidental  in  n.  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  Md.,  and  Va. 

Washington,  accidental;  two  records,  Sept.;  Oct. 

Nest,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  trees  or  bushes.  Eggs,  2,  white,  '86  x  *67. 
Date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Mch.  12. 

This  diminutive  Pigeon  frequents  both  pines  and  "hummocks," 
lake-shores,  and  old  fields,  and  in  some  southern  towns  is  a  familiar 
bird  of  the  quieter  streets.  It  is  by  no  means  shy,  and  runs  before  one 
with  quick,  short  steps  and  a  graceful  movement  of  the  head.  Occsr 
sionally  it  holds  its  tail  upright,  giving  it  a  peculiar  bantamlike  appear- 
ance. Its  flight  is  short,  and  when  on  the. wing  it  bears  an  odd  resem- 
blance to  a  short-tailed  Japanese  kite. 

Its  favorite  rooeting-places  aie  densely  foliaged  orange  trees,  and 
frequently  when  the  bird  is  hidden  in  their  depths  one  may  hear  its 
mellow,  crooning  coos  uttered  so  softly  that  they  float  on  the  air  as 
though  bom  of  the  wind. 

SMb.  C.  p.  bermiidlaii*  Ban{f8  and  BradUe.  Bbbmuda  Gbound 
DovB.  "Size  very  small,  smaller  than  C.  hahamenais;  bill  wholly  black, 
exceedingly  small  and  slender  (more  so  than  in  any  other  form  of  the  C, 
pasterina  series);  colors  pale  and  ashy  as  in  C.  bahamensis  and  C.  paaserina 
paUescena  (Baird),  but  even  paler  and  grayer  throughout  than  m  either; 
back  of  d*  smoke-gray,  of  9  between  smoke-grav  and  broccoli-brown;  fore- 
head and  color  of  breast,  in  d*,  vinaceous  pink.  (Bangs  and  Bradlee,  AtJc, 
XIII,  1901,  25.) 

Range, — Resident  in  the  Bermudas. 

Stt.  Geotr^ron  ohrysla  (Salvad,),  Kkt  West  Qttaiu-Dovs.  TJpper- 
parts  rufous,  with  brilliant  metallic  reflections;  wings  rufous;  a  white  line 
beneath  the  eye;  breast  vinaceous;  belly  white.  L.,  11*00;  W.,  6*20;  T.,  5*00; 
B.,  -50. 

NeaU  in  trees.  Eggs,  2,  ochraceous-white,  1*22  x  *94  (Bendire).  Dcfte, 
C^ba,  Feb. 

A  West-Indian  species  which  occurs  during  the  summer  regularly, 
but,  so  far  as  known,  only  in  small  numbers  in  the  Florida  Keys. 

The  Quail  Doves  inhabit  wooded  districts  where  they  live  on  the 
ground.  Thdr  flight  is  low  and  noiseless,  and,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience with  them  in  Cuba,  they  are  difficult  birds  to  observe  unless 
one  can  find  some  tree  on  the  fallen  fruits  of  which  they  are  feeding. 

The  RuDDT  QuAiii-DovE  {S22,l,  Oeotrygon  montana)  is  a  West  Indian 
and  Central  American  species,  which  has  been  once  recorded  from  Key  West 
(Atkins,  Auk,  1889,  160).  It  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  O,  chryaia,  but 
the  back  is  more  rufous  and  the  belly  is  deep  cream-buff. 

The  Blxtb-hsadbd  QuaiIi-Dovb  (StS.  Stamcfnaa  cyanocepfuda),  a 
Cuban  species,  was  recorded  by  Audubon  from  the  Florida  Keys,  but  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  later  records.  The  back  is  olive-brown,  the  crown 
and  sides  of  the  throat  are  deep  grayish  "blue,  throat  black,  line  beneath  the 
eye  white. 
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Xn.   ORDER  RAPTORS8.    BIRDS  OF  PRBT 

1803.  Fisher,  A.  K..  The  Hawks  and  Owls  of  the  United  States  in 
Their  Relation  to  Agriculture,  Bull.  No.  3,  £>iv.  Om.  and  Mam.  (Biol.  Surv.), 
Washington.   8vo.  pp.  210,  col.  pUs.  26. 

34.  Familt  Cathabtidjb.   Ambbican  VnunTRSs.  (Fig.  49.) 

A  New  World  family  of  nine  species,  of  which  three  are  North 
American.  Within  their  range  Vultures  are  foimd  wherever  there  is 
food.  Far  above  the  earth  on  firm  wing  they  sail  in  broad  circles,  and 
from  this  outlook  in  the  sky  descend  to  feast  upon  the  stricken  deer 
in  the  forest  or  the  cur  lying  in  the  gutters  of  a  thoroughfare.  It  is 
now  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  Vultures  find  thdr  food  by  the 
aid  of  their  eyes  alone.  Except  during  the  nesting  season,  they  are 
generally  foimd  in  flocks,  which  each  night  return  to  a  regularly  fre- 
quented roost.  When  alarmed  or  excited,  they  utter  low,  grunting 
sounds,  but  at  other  times  are  silent.  They  build  no  nest,  but  lay  their 
one  to  three  eggs  under  logs  or  stumps,  on  the  ground,  in  caves,  or 
similar  places.  The  young  are  bom  naked,  but  are  soon  thickly  covered 
with  white  or  buff  down. 

tSS.  Catbartos  aura  s«pt«iitrloiiaIis  Wied,  Tubkmt  Vulturb. 
(Fig.  49.)  Ada. — Head  and  neck  naked,  the  skin  and  base  of  the  bill  brioht 
red;  plumage  glossy  black,  edged  with  grajrish  brown,  /m.'— Similar,  but 
the  head  covered  with  grasriah-brown,  furlike  feathers.  L.,  about  30*00;  W., 
2200;  T.,  1100;  B..  2*30. 

Range. — Austral  and  Transition  sones  from  s.  B.  C,  Sask.,  w.  Man.,  n. 
Minn.,  sw.  Ont.,  w.  and  s.  N.  Y.,  and  n.  N.  J.  s.  to  s.  L.  Calif,  and  n.  Mex.; 
winters  throughout  most  of  its  regular  range  on  the  Atlantic  slope  but  w. 
retires  to  Calif.,  Nebr.,  and  the  Ohio  Valley;  casual  n.  to  Wise.,  Mich.,  n. 
Ont.,  and  N.  B. 

Washington,  abundant  P.  R.  Ossining,  A.  V.  Cambridge,  casual,  two 
records.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common,  S.  R.,  Mch.  5-Oct.  30.  SE.  Minn., 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  27. 

NesU  in  hollow  stumps  or  logs,  or  on  the  ground  beneath  rocks,  bushes  or 
palmettos.  Eqos,  1-3,  dull  white,  generally  spotted  and  blotched  with 
distinct  and  obscure  chocolate  markings,  but  sometimes  plain  or  but  slightly 
spotted,  2-80  x  200.  Date,  Florida  Keys,  Mch.  1 ;  Buckingham  Ck>.,  Va.  Apl. 
8;  Deer  Creek,  Md.,  Apl.  16;  se.  Minn.,  May  2,  July. 

One  of  the  first  birds  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  bird  student 
in  our  Southern  States  is  the  Turkey  ' 'Buzzard. ''  Indeed,  there  are 
few  moments  between  sunrise  and  sunset  when  these  birds  are  not 
in  sight.  On  outstretched,  immovable  wings  they  soar  overhead  in 
graceful  circles,  perfect  pictures  of  ''repose  in  motion.''  Without 
once  flapping  their  broad  pinions,  they  sail  in  spirals  up  the  sky  until 
they  are  hidden  by  the  storm-clouds  they  have  purposely  avoided. 
Again,  one  sees  them  winging  their  way  low  over  fields  or  through  the 
streets  of  a  town  in  search  of  food  which  they  find  chiefly,  perhaps  wholly, 
by  means  of  sight.  At  times  they  may  be  seen  high  in  the  air  hurry- 
ing to  a  distant  repast,  to  which  they  are  guided  by  the  food-flight 
of  other  Buuards. 
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Their  services  as  scavengers  are  invaluable.  The  thought  of  bury« 
ing  a  dead  horse  or  cow  never  occurs  to  the  southern  planter.  He 
simply  drags  the  animal  to  a  more  or  less  retired  place  and  leaves  it 
for  the  Buzzards,  who  never  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  repast.  In  some 
southern  towns  they  make  a  self-constituted  street-cleaning  depart- 
ment, and  if  their  efforts  were  seconded  by  a  corps  of  goats,  to  dispose 
of  the  more  indigestible  materials,  they  would  form  an  admirable 
branch  of  public  service. 

After  a  rain  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  Buzzards  perching  with 
wings  held  in  spread-eagle  fashion  as  they  dry  their  water-soaked 
plumage.  Frequently  they  stand  on  the  top  of  a  chimney  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  heat  arising  with  the  smoke.  Their  only  note  is  a  low,  grunting 
sound  uttered  when  they  are  disturbed.  Just  after  sunset  Buzzards  may 
be  seen  sailing  to  their  rooeting-place,  generally  in  the  upper  branches 
of  a  dead  tree. 

tSt.  Cfttluurlsta  umbii  nmbii  (VieiU.).  Black  VmyruiaB.  Ads. — 
Head  and  neck  bare,  the  skin  and  base  of  the  bill  hlackiBh;  plumage  glosqy 
black;  under  surface  of  the  wings  silvery.  L.,  about  24*00;  W.,  17*00;  T., 
800;  B..  2-20. 

Range. — Tropical  and  Lower  Austral  sones  from  w.  Tex.,  Kans.,  111., 
Ind.,  and  se.  Va.  s.  through  the  s.  States,  Mex.,  and  Cen.  Am.  to  s.  S.  A.; 
casual  in  Ohio,  Maine,  Que.,  N.  B.,  and  N.  S.;  rare  in  the  West  Indies. 

Washington,  casual,  Mch.,  July,  Dec. 

Nett,  on  the  ground,  under  logs,  bushes,  palmettos,  etc.  Eggs,  1-3,  pale 
bluish  white,  generally  more  or  less  spotted  with  distinct  and  obscure  choco- 
late markings,  2*95  x  2*00.  DaJUt  Warrior  River  Swamp,  Ala.,  Apl.  1; 
St.  Simon's,  Ga.,  Mch.  26. 

This  species  is  more  abundant  near  the  seaooast  and  less  common 
in  the  interior  than  the  preceding.  It  is  also  more  often  found  living 
in  towns  or  cities.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the  vicinity  of  the  market 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  will  testify  to  its  abundance  and  semi-domestica- 
tion there.  Indeed,  the  birds  have  become  so  tame  that  when  engaged 
in  devouring  some  savory  morsel  they  are  in  frequent  danger  of  being 
trodden  under  foot. 

Black  Vultures  are  heavier  birds  than  Turkey  Buzzards,  and  when- 
ever the  ownership  of  food  is  in  question  the  dispute  is  invariably  settled 
in  the  Vulture's  favor.  Their  stretch  of  wing,  however,  is  not  so  great, 
and  for  this  reason  their  flight  is  far  less  easy  and  graceful  than  that 
of  the  Buzzard.  They  flap  their  wings  bftener,  and  this  habit,  in  con- 
nection with  their  black  heads,  grayish  primaries,  and  comparatively 
short  tails,  serves  to  identify  them  in  the  field.  The  only  note  I  have  ever 
heard  from  them  is  a  low  grunt  uttered  when  they  are  disturbed. 

35.  Family  BursoNiDjg.  Hawks,  Eaqubs,  Kites,  Etc.    (Pigs.  46, 50.) 

Omitting  the  Secretary  Bird,  Vultures,  Ospreys,  and  Owls,  the  Ordei] 
Raptores  has  left  some  four  hundred  and  sixty  species  of  world-wide^ 
distribution,  which  Bidgway  places  in  the  two  families  Bvleonida  and 
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FaloofMdm»  Ol  the  former,  twenty-two  species  are  North  American. 
These  present  much  diversity  of  form  and  habit,  but  our  eastern  species 
of  the  genera  Bvieo  and  Acdpiier  may,  in  the  Northern  States,  at  least, 
be'seen  during  the  migratory  seasons,  traveling  in  scattered  flocks,  which 
may  take  hours  to  pass  a  given  point.  At  other  times  of  the  year,  with 
few  exceptions,  they  are  solitary  birds,  having  no  intercourse  with  their 
kind.  During  the  breeding  season  many  species  have  definitely  bound- 
ed haunts,  upon  which  intrusion  by  individuals  of  the  same  species 
IS  not  permitted.  With  much  regularity  they  return  to  the  same  locality 
and  even  the  same  nest  year  after  year,  and  some  species  are  known  to 
mate  for  life.  Their  days  are  an  unceasing  vigil.  At  all  times  they  are 
on  the  alert  for  food.  With  the  BtUeo8  this  consists  to  a  large  extent  of 
small  mammals  and  insects,  birds  and  poultry  forming  a  compara- 
tively insignificant  part  of  the  diet  of  most  species.  Most  Hawks  are 
thus  of  great  value  to  the  agriculturist  as  the  natural  check  upon  the 
increase  of  the  myriads  of  small  rodents  so  destructive  to  crops. 

The  cries  of  Hawks  are  generally  loud,  startling,  and  characteristic 
of  their  fierce  natures.  They  strike  their  prey  with  their  feet,  and  use 
the  bill  to  tear  it  into  fragments. 

Hawks'  nests  are  generally  bulky  affairs,  composed  of  coarse  twigs 
and  sticks.  The  presence  of  downy  feathers  gives  evidence  that  they 
are  or  have  been  recently  occupied.  The  young  are  hatched  with  a 
scanty  growth  of  white  down  wUch  soon  covers  the  body. 

To  facilitate  identification  in  the  field,  the  Hawks  of  this  and  the 
following  families  (fo^oonuieE,  Pandionidx)  have  been  placed  in  one 
key  as  below. 

KBT  TO  THE  BPSCIBS 

I.  Wing  over  IQ'OO. 

A.  Upper  half  of  tarsus  feathered. 

a.  Whole  head  and  neck  white  .     .     .    .    .    352.  Bald  Eaqlb  (Ad.). 
6.  Head  or  neck  brown  or  browniflh. 

6>.  Bill  mostly  yellow  (Greenland).     .    351.  Ghat  Sba  Eaglb  (Ad.). 

6*.  Bill  black  or  blackish 352.  Bald  Eagle  (Im.). 

B.  Whole  tarsus  feathered 340.  Golden  Eagle. 

11.  Wing  under  19'00.  Placed  in  three  sections  as  follows: 

1.  Underparts  more  or  less  streaked  and  spotted,  %oiihout  cross-bars. 

2.  Underparts  vjith  more  or  less  numerous  cross-bars. 

3.  Underparts  without  streaks  or  bars. 

1.  Underparts  more  or  less  stireaked  and  spotted,  without  crossbars. 

A.  Outer  primary  with  numerous  black  or  blackish  bars. 
a.  Wing  under  10*00. 
aK  Back  bright  rufous,  with  or  without  black  bars. 

360.  Sparrow  Hawk. 

o*.  Back  bluish  slate-color 357.  Pigeon  Hawk  (Ad.). 

a*.  Back  fuscous,  second  primary  longest. 

357.  Pigeon  Hawk  (Im.). 

<H.  Back  fuscous,  fourth  primary  longest,  tail-feathers  of  nearly  equal 

length;  wing  under  9*00  .  332.  Sharp^hinned  Hawk.  .   (Im.) 

a^.  Back  fuscous,  fourth  primary  longest,  outer  tail-feathers  half 

an  inch  or  more  shorter  than  the  middle  ones;  wing  over  9*00. 

333.  Cooper's  Hawk  (Im.). 
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6.  Wing  over  lO'OO. 

6*.  Second  primary  longest. 
&s.  Tail  generally  over  900. 
&*.  Lower  tail-coverta  immaculate  white. 

353.  White  Gtbfalcon. 
b*.  Lower  tail-coverta  always  more  or  less  marked  with  dusky. 

354.  Gbat  Gtbfalcon  and  Races, 
c^.  Tail  under  9*00. 
c*.  Tarsus   shorter   than   middle-toe  without  nail,  upperparts 

blackish 356.  Duck  EUwk. 

c^.  Tarsus   longer    than    middle-toe  without    nail,  upperparts 

brownish 355.  Pbaibib  Falcon. 

e^.  Third  or  fourth  primary  longest. 

t^.  Upper  tail-coverts  white 331.  MabbhELawk. 

e*.  Upper  tail-coverts  brownish     ....   334.  Goshawk  (Im.)« 
B,  Outer  primary  generally  one  color,  base  sometimes  whitish  or  with 
a  few  imperfect  bars. 

a.  Tarsus  entirely  bare,  scales  on  its  front  large,  rounded. 

362.  Audubon's  Cabagaba. 

b.  Tarsus  not  entirely  bare. 

6*.  Tarsus  entirely  feathered    .     .    348.  Fbbbuoinoub  RouaH-LBO. 
c^.  Tarsus  partly  feathered. 

€^.  Scales  on  front  of  tarsus,  small,  rounded  .     .     .    364.  Ospbbt. 
d>.  Scales  on  tarsus  not  rounded,  square. 
d>.  Three  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  "notched.*** 

d*.  Wing  under  12'00.  .  343.  Bboad-wingbd  Hawk  (Im.). 
tfi.  Wing  over  12*00.  .  .  .  342.  Swainbon*8  Hawk  (Im.). 
a*.  Four  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  "notched.**t 
e*.  Upper  tail-co verts  pure  white  .  .  331.  Mabbh  BLawk. 
«*.  Upper  tail-coverts  not  pure  white;  wing  under  13*50;  lesser 
wmg-coverts  conspicuously  margined  with  rufous. 

339.  Kbd-shouldebbd  Hawk  (Im.). 
e*.  Upper  tail-coverts  not  pure  white;  wing  over  13*50;  lesser 
wmg-coverts  not  conspicuously  margined  with  rufous. 

337.  Rbd-tailed  EUwKand  races. 

S.  Undttrpftrts  with  more  or  less  numerout  crcMs-liftn. 

A,  Front  of  tarsus  with  sharply  defined  scales. 

a.  Scales  on  front  of  the  tarsus  numerous,  rounded. 

a}.  Wing  under  15*00 356.  Duck  Hawk. 

a*.  Wing  over  15*00 362.  Audubon's  Cabacaba 

b.  Scales  on  front  of  the  tarsus  sharply  defined,  transverse,  more  or  less 

square. 
5*.  Four  or  five  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  "notched."  f 
6*.  Tail  white  at  the  base  and  tipped  with  whitish. 

330.  Evbbgladb  Km. 
&*.  Tail  rufous,  with  sometimes  a  black  band  near  the  end. 

337.  Rbd-tailbd  Hawk  (Ad.)  and  Races. 
b*.  Tail  black  or  blackish,  with  four  to  six  white  or  grayish  cross- 
bars  339.  Rbd-shouldbbbd  Hawk  (Ad.). 

339a.  Flobida  Rbd-bhouldbbbd  Hawk  (Ad.). 
6*.  Tail  10*00  long,  gray,  with  several  indistinct  blackish  bands. 

334.  Goshawk. 
c>.  Three  outer  primaries  emarginate  or  "notched."* 
e^.  Tail  with  two  or  three  broad  whitish  bars. 

343.  Bboad-winobd  Hawk  (Ad.), 
c*.  Tail  with  numerous  narrow,  indistinct  blackish  bars. 

342.  SwAiN80N*8  Hawk  (Ad.). 

•SeeFScSS.  t8eeFig.87. 
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B,  Ftont  of  the  tarsuB  smooth,  or  with  the  scales  not  sharply  defined 

a.  Tarsus  not  entirely  feath^^ed. 

a}.  Wing  under  9'00,  tail-feathers  of  nearly  equal  length. 

332.  Sharp-shinnbd  Hawk  (Ad.). 
a*.  Wing  over  9*00,  outer  tail-feathers  half  an  inch  shorter  than  the 
middle  ones;  upper  tail-coverts  not  white. 

333.  CoopBR*8  Hawk  (Ad.), 
a*.  Wing  over  9*00;  upper  tail-ooverta  white. 

331.  Mabsr  Hawk  (Ad.). 

b.  Tarsus  entirely  feathered. 

b^.  Legs  rich  rufous,  heavily  barred  .  348.  Ferhuoinous  Rough-lbo. 
6*.  Ijegs  ochraceous-buff,  more  or  less  barred. 

347a.  RouoH-LBGOBD  Hawk. 
t.  Und«rparts  without  streaks  or  bars. 

A.  Underparts  white. 

a.  Scales  on  front  of  tarsus  transverse,  more  or  less  square. 

334.  SHORrr^AiuBD  Hawk. 
&.  Scales  on  front  of  tarsus  numerous,  rounded. 
&>.  Tail  barred. 

&*.  Upperparts  not  barred 364.  Obfrst. 

&*.  Upperparts  barred 363.  Whitb  Gtbfalcon. 

c*.  Tail  not  barred. 

c*.  Tail  square,  white 328.  Whitb-tailbd  Kitk. 

c*.  Tail  forked,  bluish  black  .     .     .     327.  Swallow-tailbd  Kits. 

B.  Underparts  dark  brown,  slate,  gray,  or  black. 

a.  Tarsus  entirely  feathered      .     .     .     347a.  RouoH-LBoaBD  Hawk. 
6.  Tarsus  partly  feathered,  scales  transverse,  more  or  less  square. 
hK  Wing  over  13*00. 

6*.  Upper  tail-coverts,  base  and  tip  of  the  tail  white;  two  outei 
primaries  slightly  "notched"  .  .  .  330.  Evbroladb  Kite. 
&*.  Three  outer  primaries  "notched"*  .  342.  Swainson's  Hawk. 
b*.  Four  outer  primaries  "notched"  .  .  338.  Harlan's  Hawk. 
c>.  Win^  under  1300. 
€^.  Primaries  more  or  less  distinctly  barred;  general  plumage  sooty 

black 344.  Short-tailbd  Hawk. 

c*.  Primaries  not  barred;  general  plumage  slaty  blue. 

329.  MifisiBBippi  Kite. 

t97.  Eloaoldes  foilloatus  (Linn.).  Swallow-tailed  Kite.  Adt. — 
— Head,  neck,  linings  of  wingSj  rump,  part  of  tertials,  and  underpart.s 
white;  rest  of  plumage  glossy  bluish  black;  tail  deeply  forked,  outer  feathrrs 
about  800  longer  than  middle  ones.  L.,  2400;  W.,  16*50;  T.,  13*50;  B.  fron. 
N.,  -80. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.   Breeds  locally  from  se.  Sask.,  n.  Minn.,  s.  Wis- 
s.  Ind.,  and  S.  C,  s.  through  e.  Mez.  and  Cen.  Am.  to  Peru,  Bolivia,  air: 
Paraguay;  accidental  w.  to  N.  M.  and  Colo,  and  n.  to  n.  Wise,  Ont.,  N.  ^ 
Maine,  Mass.,  and  in  England;  casual  in  the  Greater  Antilles;  winters  ».  k/- 
the  U.  S. 

Washington,  three  records,  Aug.;  Apl.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  S.  R.. 
May  4. 

Neti^  in  the  upper  branches  of  tall  trees.  EggB,  2-3,  white  or  bu(Ty 
white,  boldly  spotted  or  blot<:hed,  chiefly  round  the  larger  end,  with  hasel- 
brown,  chestnut,  or  rich  madder-brown,  1*87  x  1*49  (Ridgw.).  Date,  San 
Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  11;  Black  Hawk  Co.,  Iowa,  June  2,  1878. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Kite  winters  in  Central  and  South  America, 
and  appears  in  the  United  States  in  March.  Its  home  is  the  air,  and 
it  is  far  more  frequently  seen  on  the  wing  than  at  rest.    It  captures 

*Fig.  88. 
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its  prey,  devours  it,  and  drinks  while  under  way.  Its  flight  possesses 
all  the  marvelous  ease  and  grace  of  a  Swallow's,  made  more  evident, 
and  consequently  more  impressive,  by  the  bird's  much  greater  size. 

S98.  Elanus  leucunu  (VieiU.).  White-tailed  Kite.  Ads. — Upper- 
parts  ashy  gray,  whiter  on  the  heiEul;  wing-ooverts  black;  tail  and  under- 
parts  white.  Im. — Very  different,  head  streaked  black  and  whitish;  back 
black  narrowly  tipped  with  rusty,  many  of  the  feathers  with  more  or  less 
concealed  white  bars;  tail  black,  central  feathers  barred  with  gray,  others 
with  white;  underparts  rufous  with  buff  margins;  throat  white,  region  around 
eye  velvety  black.  A  later  plumage  has  the  back  grayish  brown  edged  with 
whitish,  tail  gray  tipped  with  white;  wings  much  as  in  the  adult,  underparts 
white,  breast  streaked  with  rufous.  L.,  15*50;  W.,  12'50;  T.,  7*00;  B.  from 
N.,  -70. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  in  Lower  Austral  Kone  in  Calif.,  Tex., 
Okla.,  S.  C,  and  fla.;  casual  in  s.  Ills.,  La.,  Miss.,  and  Ala.;  winters  in  Calif, 
and  Fla.  and  s.  rarely  to  Guatemala;  resident  in  S.  A.  and  Argentina  and 
Chile  to  Venezuela.   Accidental  in  Mass. 

Nest,  in  trees.  Eggs,  3-5,  "handsomely  marbled  or  clouded  with  various 
shades  of  rich  madder-brown  on  a  paler  (sometimes  whitish)  ground,  1*71  x 
1*31"  (Ridgw.).   Date,  Brownsville,  Tex.,  May  11. 

This  species  is  not  often  found  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  frequents 
open,  msxeihy  situations.  A  pair  which  I  observed  in  Texas  hunted 
by  hovering  over  the  reeds,  sustaining  a  position  facing  the  wind,  and 
about  forty  feet  from  the  ground,  by  a  gentle  movement  of  the  wings. 

SM.  lotiiila  mlsslsslppienslB  {Wils.).  ^  Mibsibsippi  Kite.  Ads. — 
Head,  neck,  exposed  margins  of  the  secondaries,  and  underparts  gray;  back 
bluish  slate-color;  primaries  streaked  or  spotted  with  rufous-chestnut;  tail 
black,  without  bars.  Im. — Head  streaked  with  black  and  white;  back  black- 
ish, tipped  with  rufous  or  white,  the  concealed  parts  of  the  feathers  white  and 
with  generally  one  blackish  bar;  primaries  withoiU  rufous;  tail  with  three 
or  four  broken  white  bars;  below  buffy,  streaked  with  rufous  and  grayish 
brown.   L.,  1400;  W.,  11-26;  T.,  6*60;  B.  from  N.,   60. 

Range. — Lower  Austral  zone  from  s.  Kans.,  Iowa,  Ills.,  s.  Ind.,  and  S.  C«, 
8.  to  Tex.,  and  Fla.;  winters  in  Fla.  and  s.  Tex.,  and  s.  rarely  to  Guatemala; 
accidental  in  Colo.,  S.  D.,  Wise,  and  Pa.^ 

Nest,  in  tall  trees.  Eggs,  1-3,  dull  white,  sometimes  with  a  bluish  tinge, 
1*63  X  132.   DaU,  Lee  Co.,  Tex.,  May  22;  coast  S.  C,  May  27,  large  embryo. 

This  bird,  like  the  preceding,  is  only  a  summer  resident  in  the 
United  States,  arriving  from  the  south  in  April.  It  is  not  common 
east  of  Louisiana.  It  migrates  in  flocks,  sometimes  flying  within  gun- 
shot, and  at  others  so  far  above  the  earth  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the 
bounds  of  vision. 

ISO.  Roetrhamus  sodabUls  (Vteill.).  Everglade  Kite.  Ad,^*, — 
Dark  slate-color;  under,  and  longer  upper  tail-ooverts,  and  base  of  the  tail 
white,  tip  of  the  tail  whitish;  upper  mandible  much  lengthened  and  hooked. 
9  and  Im. — Upperparts  black,  tipped  with  rufous;  underparts  barred  and 
mottled  with  rufous,  black  and  buffy;  tail  as  in  the  Ad.(f.  L.,  18*00;  W., 
1400;  T.,  7-75;  B.,  1*20. 

Range. — Tropical  Fla.,  Cuba,  e.  Mex.,  Cen.  Am.,  and  e.  S.  A.  to  Argentina; 
migratory  in  n.  Fla. 

Nest,  in  bushes,  among  reeds  or  tall  grasses.  Eggs,  2-3,  pale  bluish  white, 
heavily  spotted,  blotched,  or  washed  with  cinnamon  or  chocolate,  1*85  X 
1-47.  DaU,  near  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.,  Mch.  1. 

81 
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ThiB  species  is  a  summer  resident  in  southern  Florida.  It  amves 
from  the  south  in  February.  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Soott  writes  of  it  as  observed 
at  Lake  Panasofkee,  Florida:  ''Their  food  at  this  point  apparently 
consists  of  a  kind  of  large,  fresh-water  snail,  which  is  very  abundant, 
and  the  local  name  of  'Snail-Hawk'  is  particularly  applicable  to  this 
bird  as  I  have  met  with  it.  They  fish  over  the  shallow  water,  remind- 
ing one  of  Gulls  in  their  motions;  and  having  secured  a  snail  by  diving, 
they  immediately  carry  it  to  the  nearest  available  perch,  where  the 
animal  is  dexterously  taken  from  the  shell  without  injury  to  the  latter." 
(BtiU.  Nutt,  Om.  Club,  VI,  1881,  p.  16.) 

Stl.  Glroiis  hudsonliis  (Linn.),  Mabsh  Hawk.  Ad.  d*. — Uppeiparts 
gray  or  ashy;  upper  tail-«overt8  white;  tail  silvery  gray,  irregulany  barred 
or  marked  with  blackish;  upper  breast  pearl-gray;  the  lower  breast  and 
beUy  white,  spotted  or  barred  with  rufous.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  fuscous, 
the  head  and  neck  streaked,  and  the  wing-coverts  spotted  or  margined 
with  rufous;  longer  upper  tail-ooverts  white;  middle  tail-feathers  barred  with 
ashy  and  black,  others  barred  with  ochraoeous-buff  and  black;  underparta 
ochraceous-buff,  widely  streaked  on  the  breast  and  narrowly  streaked  on  the 
belly  with  fuscous  or  light  lunber.  /m. — Similar  to  the  9,  but  somewhat 
darker  above;  the  underparts  darker,  almost  rufous;  the  belly  without 
streaks.  <f  L.,  19*00;  W.,  13'76;  T.,  900;  B.  from  N.,  '60.  9  L..  22*00;  W., 
1500;  T.,  1000. 

Ranoe. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  ne.  Siberia,  nw.  Alaska,  nw.  Mackensie, 
cen.  Keewatin,  n.  Que.,  and  Ihinoe  Edward  Is.  s.  to  the  s.  border  of  the  U. 
S. ;  winters  from  s.  B.  C,  Colo.,  Iowa,  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  N.  Y.  (occasion- 
ally Mass.)  8.  to  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  Colombia. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  July-Apl.  Ossining,  tolerably  common 
S.  R.,  Men.  6-Oct.  30;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V., 
Mch.  20-Nov.  10,  one  breeding  record.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  S.  R.,  Mch. 
5-Nov.  30.  Glen  EUyn,  S.  R.,  several  pairs,  Apl.  4-Nov.  6.  SE.  Minn., 
common  8.  R.,  Mch.  6-Nov.  1.  ■  ^ 

Neatt'on  the  ground,  in  marshes.  Eggst  4--6,  dull  white  or  pale  bluish 
white,  1*75  x  1*40.  Date,  New  London  Conn.,  May  18;  Cambridge,  June  5; 
Meridian,  N.  Y.,  May  12;  Baxter,  Iowa,  May  8. 

This  Hawk  is  essentially  a  bird  of  the  unwooded  country,  and  we 
might  as  well  look  for  a  Ruffed  Grouse  in  the  open  marsh  as  for  a  Harrier 
in  the  thick  woods.  It  flies  low,  and  may  be  easily  identified  by  the 
large  white  patch  on  its  rump.  Quartering  the  country  with  slow,  vacil- 
lating flight,  it  usually  captures  its  living  prey  by  surprising  it  away 
from  its  retreats. 

The  Harrier  is  a  low-perching  Hawk,  and  most  frequently  will 
be  seen  alighting  on  a  slight  elevation  or  in  the  grass.  During  the 
nesting  season  the  male  may  be  seen  performing  a  number  of  extraor- 
dinary afirial  evolutions.  Sometimes  he  soars  to  a  great  height,  then 
falls  straight  downward  nearly  to  the  ground,  turning  several  somer- 
saults during  the  descent,  and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  reiterated 
screeching.  At  other  times  he  flies  across  the  marsh  in  a  course  which 
would  outline  a  gigantic  saw,  each  of  the  descending  parts  being  done 
in  a  somersault  and  accompanied  by  the  screeching  notes,  which  form 
the  only  love  song  within  the  range  of  his  limited  vocal  powers. 

Ebnebt  T.  Sbton. 
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"Of  124  stomachB  examined,  7  contained  poultry,  or  game  birds; 
,  other  birds;  57,  mice;  22,  oUier  mammaJs;  7,  reptiles;  2  fn^; 
,  insects;  1,  indeterminate  matter,  and  8  were  empty"  (FWier). 


pray, 


-,     ^_,. _     _. „JV 

with  blacldBh  cross-bara  and  a  whitish  tip;  throat  white,  atrealied  with 


with  rufoua;  primanes  and  tail  much  as  In 
the  ad.:  underparta  white  or  huffy  white, 
streaked  or  spotted  with  blackish  or  pala 
rutoiie-brown.  rfL.,  1 1-25 ;W., 6-60;  T.,6-60: 
B.  from  N.,   40.   B  L.,  ISW;  W.,  800;  T.. 


but  immature  biRls  may  be  diatini. 

only  by  aiie,  and  the  dilTereuce  in  the  shape 
of  the  tiul,  which  in  vdox  is  nearly  square, 
and  in  cooperi  decidedly  rounded. 

RaTige. — N.  A.    Breeds  nearly  through- 
out the  U.  S.  and  Canada  from  nw.  Ala£a, 

nw.  Mackenzie,  s.  Keewatin,  ceo.  Que.,  and        pjo,  g5    SaiiM*  tall  of  Bhaip- 
N.  P.  southward;  winters  from  B.  C.  Colo.,  .hiTJ^-j  Hawk. 

Iowa.  n.  Ohio,  and  Mass.  s.  to  Panama. 

Waahinttton.  common  P.  R,  Oaaining,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  3-May  11;  Sept.  6-Oct.  25:  rare  S.  R..  uncommon  W. 
V.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  P.  R.,  a  few  winter.  Glen  Ellyo,  not  commoQ  8. 
R.,  Mch.  19-Dec.  9.   SE.  Minn.,  common  8.  R.,  Mch.  28-Dec.  28. 

Nett.  in  trees,  15-40  feet  up.  Egga,  3-6.  bluish  white  to  pale  cream-buR, 
distinctly  spotted,  heavily  blotched,  or  even  washed  with  diocolate  or  dn- 
nainon-rufouB,  fSS  X  1-20.  Dale.  Woaverville,  N.  C,  May  1;  Northampton 
Co..  Pa..  May  14;  Cambridge,  May  20;  Knox  Co.,  Ohio,  May  11;  se. 
Minn.,  May  8. 

The  generally  misapplied  namee  "Ben  Hawk"  and  "Clucken 
Hawk"  should  be  reetricted  to  the  birds  of  the  genera  AccipUer  and 
Altar  for  they  deserve  the  reputation  commonly  attributed  to  the 
large  Hawks  of  the  genua  Buleo. 

The  Shart>«hiimed  Hawk  differs  decidedly  in  habita  from  the  mou«e- 
or  insect-eating  species,  which  watch  for  their  prey  from  a  lookout 
and  capture  it  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  fearlcsB,  daring,  aggressive  bird, 
and  flyii^  swiftly,  rather  low,  either  in  the  open  or  through  woods, 
it  makes  sudden  dashes  at  the  frightened  birds,  which  hurry  to  covw 
to  escape  its  taJons.  One  hears  a  commotion  among  the  birds;  calls  of 
alarm,  and  a  dark  form  darts  through  the  foUage  in  close  pursuit,  or, 
missing  its  aim,  alights  in  the  center  of  some  thickly  leaved  tree,  there 
to  await  in  silence  a  fresh  opportunity.  I  have  seen  it  follow  its  prey  on 
foot  through  the  undergrowth.  Sometimes  it  may  be  seen  soaring  in 
narrow  circles,  when  its  disproportionately  long  tail  forms  a  good  field 
character. 

It  is  usually  a  voiceless  bird  except  during  the  nesting  season,  when 
a  too  doee  tq)proach  to  its  nest  causes  it  to  utter  its  pecuUar  notes. 
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"Of  159  stomachs  ex&mined,  6  contaiacd  poulto'  or  game  birds; 

00,  other  birds;  6,  mice;  5,  inaecta;  and  52  were  empty"  (Rsber). 

I    IBonap.).    Coofbb'b  Hawk.    Ad». — Similar 

r —  JUt  larger  and  with  the  crown  blacluah.    Im. — 

Sinilu  in  color  to  youni  of  A.  ntjox,  but  larger.  <^  L..  15'50:  W..  9'fiO:  T., 
7-76;  B.  from  N.,  Sfi.  B  L.,  1900; 
W.,  10-50;  T.,  9-00. 

Rangt. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  B.  B. 
C,  s.  Alberta,  s.  Keewatin,  pen.  Que., 
and  Prince  Edward  Ih.  b.  to  b.  border 
of  the  U.  8.;  wintetB  from  a.  B.  C, 
Colo..  Neto'.,  Ohio,  and  Mass..  a.  to 

I  Costa  Rifa.  and  orcftgionally  further  n. 
WoBhineton.  commoti  8,  R.,  less 
common  W.  V.  Osiinins.  tolerably 
commoD  P.  R.  Cambridge,  common 
T.V.;  not  uncommon  S.  R..  rare  W. 
v.,  Apl.  10-Oct.  20.  N.  Ohio,  not 
common.  Mrh.  20-Nov.  1;  a  few 
winter.  Glen  Ellyn,  loc&l  8.  R.,  a  few 
winter.  SE.  Minn.,  common  8.  R., 
Mch  3. 

Afe.;,  in  trees.  25-50  feet  up.    EpflJ, 

3-6,    pale    bluish    white,   sometimes 

lightly  Bpotted  with  brownish,  I'UO  X 

r55.    Dole,    Montgomery   Co..    Pb., 

Apl.  30:  Now  London.  Conn.,  A|)l.  27; 

Fio,  86.  Roundod  tail  of  Cocqier'i  Hmwk.     rambridBH,  May  5;  Herkimer  Co..  N. 

Y.,  May  6. 

Thin  species  resemblefl  the  preceding  in  habits,  but  because  of  its 

larger  siie  is  more  destructive  to  poultry. 

"Of  133  Htomachs  examined,  34  contained  poultry  or  game  birds; 
52,  other  Inrds;  11,  manuaals;  1,  frog;  3,  lizotda;  2,  insects;  and  39 
were  empty"  (Raher). 

SM.  Astnr   fttriOftrlUat  fttriflftplDiu    {Wils.).     Oobhawx.     Arfi.^ 

Upperparts  bluish  slate-color;  head  blackish,  a,  white  line  over  and  behind  tho 
eye;  inner  tail-feathers  like  the  back,  outer  ones  more  fuscous,  and  slightly 
marked  with  blackish;  tip  whitish;  entire  underparts  evenly  marked  wilh 
irreKular,  wavy  bars  of  uray  and  white,  the  feathers  of  the  throat  and  lircnBt 
with  darker  shaft  Btreake.  Im. — Upperparta  fuscous,  margined  with  rufous; 
primaries  barred  with  black;  tail  brownish  gray,  barred  with  black;  under- 

girts  white  or  buffy,  streaked  with  black.    ,f  L.,  22-00;  W.,  13-00;  T..  1000; 
.  from  N.,  'BS.    e  L.,  24-00;  W.,  13-40;  T..  11-50. 

Ranoe. — N.  A.  Breeds  in  Boreal  zones  from  nw.  Alaska,  nW.  Mackcniic. 
een.  Keewatin.  and  n.  llngava  s.  to  Mich.,  and  N.  H.,  and  in  the  mountains 

1.  to  Pa.  and  N.  M. ;  winters  from  Alaska  and  the  s.  Canadian  Provinces  s. 
to  n.  Mci.,  Tei.,  Okla.,  Mo.,  Ind..  and  Vs.;  accidental  in  Enftlaod. 

Washington,  casual  in  winter.  Ossining,  rare  W.  V..  Oct.  10-Jan.  U, 
Cambridge,  irreRuIar  and  uncommon  W.  V.  SE.  Minn.,  W.  R.,  Nov.  S-Apl.  4. 

Nat,  in  trees.  Egga,  2-5.  "white,  or  glaucous-white,  sometimes  very 
faintly  marked  with  pale  brownish,  2'31  x  1'74"  (RidRw.).  Date,  Moorc- 
houseville.  N.  Y.,  Apl.  20;  Kentvillc.  N.  S.,  Apt.  8;  8t.  Croii  Co..  Wis., 
Apl.  17. 

Witli  the  general  fadiita  of  the  two  preceding  species,  this  larger 
Inrd  is  much  bolder  than  either.    Or.  fisher  remarlcs:  "This  speoiea 
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is  one  of  the  most  daring  of  all  the  Hawks,  and  while  in  pursuit  of 
its  prey  is  apparently  less  concerned  by  the  presence  of  man  than  any 
other.  It  will  dart  down  unexpectedly  at  the  very  feet  of  the  farmer 
and  carry  off  a  fowl." 

^'Of  28  stomachs  examined,  9  contained  poultry  or  game  birds;  2, 
other  birds;  10,  mammals;  3,  insects;  1,  oentiped;  and  8  were  empty" 
(Fisher). 

SS5.  Paxabuteo  unloliiotiis  hazrisl  (And.).  Harris's  Hawk.  Larger 
upper  tail-coverts,  and  base  of  tail  white;  lesser  and  under  wing-coverts 
rufous.  Ada. — Above  and  below  fuscous-brown  more  or  less  washed  with 
rufous,  especially  on  the  rump;  tail  black,  its  base  and  tip  white;  thighs 
rufous,  under  tail-coverts  white.  Im. — Similar,  but  tail  without  white  tip 
and,  seen  from  below,  with  broken  bars;  underparts  streaked  or  barred 
with  white;  thighs  barred  with  white.  9L.,  2200;  W.,  1450;  T.,  1000.  d* 
L.,  1900;  W.,  13-26;  T.,  9*60. 

Range. — Lower  Sonoran  sone  in  se.  Calif.,  s.  Aris.,  s.  N.  M.,  s.  Tex.,  La., 
and  Miss.,  s.  to  Cape  San  Lucas  and  Panama;  accidental  in  Iowa  and  Ills. 

Nest,  of  sticks,  etc.,  often  in  'chaparral'  growth  or  small  trees.  EggSt 
2-4,  white,  sometimes  with  small  cinnamon  spots,  2'08  x  1*70.  DeUe,  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex.,  Mch.  19. 

I  found  this  Hawk  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  chaparral  about 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  where  it  nested  in  the  low  mesquites  and  hui- 
saches.  Dresser  observed  it  feeding  on  carrion  with  Caracaras  and 
Vultures,  but  specimens  dissected  by  Sennett  contained  mice,  lizards, 
birds,  and  spermophiles.  The  white  upper  tail-ooverts,  as  in  the  Marsh 
Hawk,  make  a  good  field  mark,  but  Harris's  Hawk  lacks  the  light, 
graceful,  bounding  flight  of  that  species. 

SS7.  Buteo  borealis  borealis  (Omel.).  REn-TAiLEn  Hawk.  Ada. — 
Upperparts  dark  grayish  brown  or  fuscous-brown,  more  or  less  edged  ^ith 
rufous,  ochraceous-buff,  and  whitish;  four  outer  primaries  "notched,"  the 
outer  one  not  regularly  barred;  wing-coverts  not  edged  with  rufous;  tail 
rich  m/oiUt  with  a  narrow  black  band  near  its  end  and  a  white  tip;  upper 
breast  heavily  streaked  with  grayish  brown  and  ochraceous-buff,  lower 
breast  lightly  streaked  and  sometimes  without  streaks;  upper  belly  streaked, 
spotted,  or  barred  with  black  or  blackish,  forming  a  kmd  of  broken  band 
across  the  belly;  lower  belly  generally  white  without  streaks.  Im. — Similar, 
but  the  tail  of  about  the  same  color  as  the  back,  crossed  by  numerous  more 
or  less  distinct  blackish  bands;  no  rufous  in  the  markings  of  the  underparts. 
cfL.,  2000;  W.,  15*60;  T.,  925;  B.  from  N.,  '96.  9  L.,  2300;  W.,  1650;  T.. 
9-75. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.,  from  Sask.,  Wise.,  and  Ills.,  e.  to  cen.  Keewatin  and 
N.  F.,  and  s.  to  e.  Tex.,  ne.  Mex.,  the  Gulf  coast,  Fla.,  and  the  Greater 
Antilles. 

Washington,  conm[ion  W.  V.,  rare  S.  R.  Ossining,  conunon  P.  R.:  less 
common  in  winter.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.,  locally  W.  V.,  Oct.  10- Apt.  20. 
N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  Glen  Ellyn,  P.  R.,  not  common,  chiefly  T.  V.  SE. 
Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  2. 

Neat,  in  trees,  30-70  feet  up.  Eggs,  2-4,  dull  white,  generally  scantily 
and  irregularly  marked  with  shades  of  cinnamon-brown,  2*40  x  r85.  Date, 
San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Mch.  4;  Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.,  Apl.  8;  Richland  Co.,  111., 
Mch.  6;  se.  Minn.,  Apl.  23. 

The  Red-tailed  Hawk  resembles  its  near  relative,  the  Red-shoul- 
dered Hawk,  in  the  selection  of  its  haunts,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
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habits.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  in  life  from  that  species  by  its  larger 
aise,  which,  even  in  the  field,  is  noticeable,  and  by  its  call.  The  usual 
note  of  the  Red-tail  is  a  long-drawn  ''squealing''  whistle,  which  to 
my  ear  suggests  the  sound  produced  by  escaping  steam. 

''Of  562  stomachs  examined,  54  contained  poultry  or  game  birds; 
51,  other  birds;  278,  mice;  131,  other  mammals;  37,  batrachians  or 
reptiles;  47,  insects;  S,  crawfish;  1,  centiped;  13,  offal;  and  89  were 
empty"  (Fiisher). 

StTa.  B.  b*  krldccl  Hoopla,  Krideb's  Hawk.  Similar  to  Btdeo  h. 
hoTtaUB^  but  with  much  more  white  in  the  plumage;  the  head  sometimes 
almost  entirely  white;  the  underparts  only  lightly  streaked,  and  with  the 
band  on  the  belly  sometimes  obsolete;  the  tail  in  the  ad.  pale  rufous,  gen- 
erally without  a  terminal  black  band ;  in  the  im.,  pale  rufous,  or  white,  washed 
with  rufous,  and  with  numerous  blackish  bars,    d*  W.,  15*00;  T.,  9*50. 

Ain^.— -Great  Plains  from  Wyo.,  N.  D.,  and  Minn.,  s.  to  Nebr.  and  Mo  , 
and  in  winter  to  Wise.,  Ills.,  Tex.,  La.,  and  Miss. 

SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  S.  R. 

Nesting  daUt  se.  Minn.,  Apl.  22. 

tSTd.  B.  b.  harlant  (Aud.),  Harlan's  Hawk.  Ada. — Upperparts 
dark  sooty  fuscous,  bases  of  the  feathers  more  or  less  barred  with  grayish 
or  whitish  and  at  times  with  some  rusty;  tail  closely  mottled  with  black, 
fuscous,  rufous,  and  whitish;  underparts  varying  from  white  more  or  less 
spotted  across  the  belly  to  sooty  fuscous.  Im. — Similar,  but  the  tail  barred 
with  Uackish,  grayish,  rufous,  or  whitish,  tipped  with  white,  tf  L.,  about 
1900;  W.,  15*50;  T.,  8*25.    9L..  about  2100;  W.,  1700;  T.,  9*25. 

Remarks. — The  status  of  this  form  has  not  been  satisfactorily  established. 

Range. — Lower  Miss.  Valley  and  Gulf  States,  from  La.  to  Ga.  and  Fla. ; 
casual  in  Colo.,  Tex.,  Kans.,  Nebr.,  Iowa,  Ills,  and  Pa. 

Dr.  William  L.  Ralph,  in  Bendire's  "Life  Histories  of  North  Ameri- 
can Birds''  (p.  218),  reports  this  species  as  not  uncommon  during  the 
winter  in  St.  John's  and  Putnam  Counties,  Florida.  He  writes:  "They 
are  exactly  like  the  Red-tailed  Hawks  except  in  color,  and  their  call- 
note  is  the  same,  only  being  longer  drawn  out.  The  call  of  the  latter 
bird,  as  already  stated,  sounds  like  the  squealing  of  a  pig,  or  ^kee-ee-e,' 
and  that  of  Harlan's  Hawk  like  'A^ee-ee^ee-e-e-ee'." 

The  Western  Redtail  (S37b.  B.  h.  oalurus)  has  been  recorded  from 
Illinois. 

Outram  Bangs  has  described  the  breeding  Red-tailed  Hawk  of  southern 
Florida,  and  probably  of  Cuba,  as  Buteo  borealisumbrintts.  It  is  "darker  above 
than  Buieo  lH)realis,  the  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  marked  with  broad, 
conspicuous  striping  and  banding  of  deep  chocolate-brown;  tail-feathers  with 
dark  brown  markings  (the  remains  of  bands)  near  the  shafts."  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  material  the  A.  O.  U.  Committee  on  Classification  and  Nomenclature 
has  deferred  action  on  this  proposed  new  race. 

Ut.  Buteo  Unoatus  lineatus  (Gmel.).  (Fig.  50.)  Red-bhottldbred 
Hawk.  Ads. — Upperparts  dark  grayish  fuscous-brown,  more  or  less  edged 
with  rufous,  ochraceous-buff,  and  whitish;  four  outer  primaries  "notched," 
all  barred  with  black  and  white;  lesser  wing-coverts  rufous,  forming  a  con- 
spicuous "shoulder**  patch;  tail  black  or  fuscous,  with  four  or  five  white 
cross-bars  and  a  white  tip;  throat  streaked  with  blackish;  rest  of  underparts 
rufous  or  ochraceous-buff,  everywhere  barred  with  white  or  whitish.  Im. — 
Upperparts  much  as  in  the  adult;  basal  part  of  the  primaries  mostly  ochra- 
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eeoat-tntff.  fading  to  whitish  oo  the  inoer  web,  with  bcriken  bais  of  fuBooiu; 
Imier  wine-ooverts  couBpicuously  mai^ned  with  rufoui  or  nifi>ua-cheatDut; 
tail  dark  grayish  browu,  indistincUy  baired  with  (uscoua,  and  on  the  basal 
half  with  more  or  lees  rufous,  the  iimer  weba  of  the  fentheiQ  with  aomeimiea 
white  bare;  underpartH  white  or  whitish,  streaked  or  spotted  with  black  or 
Uackish,  Che  legB  sometimes  barred  with  rufous.  ifL.,  18'30;  W.,  I2'G0; 
T..  8-00:  B.  from  N.,  -75.    B  L.,  2035;  W.,  I3'60:  T..  900. 

ReTnarkt, — Adults  of  this  species  may  always  be  known  by  the  rich  rufous 
lessor  wiiXR-co verts.  Immature  birds  are  soniotiineB  confused  with  theyouns 
of  the  Red-tftilod  or  Broad-winged  Hawks.  From  the  former  they  may  be 
distinguished  by  theii  small  sise,  rufous  margins  of  the  lesser  wing-coverts 


Fio.  87.    FouTiutebsd  primtfia  of  Rad-ihouklsrad  Hawk.    (Reduoed.) 

ochraceous-buff  markings  on  the  primariee.  and  the  oontinuously  streaked 
underparts;  from  the  latter  they  differ  in  having  (our  instead  of  three  outer 
primaries  "notched,"  in  boing  larger,  and  in  having  ochraoeoua-buS  on  the 
primanM- 

AancK. — E.  N.  A.  Breeds  from  Man.,  s.  Keewatin,  s.  Que.,  N.  S.,  and 
Prince  Edward  Is.  s.  nearly  to  the  Gulf  State*  aod  w.  to  edge  of  the  Great 
Plains;  winteis  b.  to  the  Gulf  coast. 

Wanhington.  common  P.  R.  Ossimng,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
common,  Apl.-Nov.,  lees  oommon  ia  winter.  N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  Glen 
Ellyn,  P.  R.,  mora  common  than  the  Red-tan;  chieSy  T.  V. 

Nett,  in  trees.  30-60  feet  up.  Eom,  3-6,  dull  white,  generally  more  or 
less  sprinkled,  spotted,  or  blotched  with  cumamoD-brown  or  chocolate, 
216  X  1-66.  Doit.  IredeU  Co.,  N.  C,  Mch.  36;  New  London.  Conn.,  Apl.  3; 
Cambridge,  Apl.  10. 

He  preeent  species  and  the  Red-tailed  Hawk  are  the  birda  to  which 
the  names  Chicken  Hawk  and  Hen  Hawk  are  most  frequently  misap- 
plied. Bfiag  both  oommoa  specin  whose  habito  render  them  eaaly 
observed,  they  are  often  unjuatly  made  to  sufFer  for  the  ans  of  their 
bird-kiUing  relatives  of  the  genera  Accipiler  and  Asfur. 

The  farmer  seea  a  Hawk  sailing  in  mde  drdee  above  him,  uttering 
its  fierce,  screainiDK  cry  of  kai-you,  kei-yoii.  While  he  is  watching  it 
B  sly,  low-flying  Acdpiler  slips  by  him  and  makes  a  sudden  dash  into 
the  poultry  yard.  The  fanner  does  not  discriminate;  a  Hawk  is  a 
Hawk,  and  ^king  his  fist  at  the  bird  in  the  air,  he  vows  vengeance 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  tted-^ouldered  Hawk  ia  at  most  times  of  the  year  a  bird  of 
the  woods.  Particularly  does  it  like  k>w  woods  watered  with  small 
streams  from  which  it  can  obtwn  its  favorite  food  of  frogs.  Its  note 
ia  one  of  the  common  sounds  of  summer,  and  can  be  heard  when  the 
bird  ia  almost  lost  to  sight  far  up  in  the  sky.  It  ia  frequently  imitated 
by  the  Blue  Jay. 
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"Of  220  stomachs  examined,  3  contained  poultry;  12,  other  birds; 
102,  mice;  40,  other  mammals;  20,  reptiles;  39,  batrachians;  92,  insects; 
16,  spiders;  7,  crawfish;  1,  earthworms;  2,  offal;  3,  fish;  and  14  were 
empty"  (Fisher). 

1894.  Kbnnard,  F.  H.,  Auk,  XI,  197-210,  270.  (Biog.) 

Stta.  B.  L  allAiil  Rtdgw.  Florida  Red-shouldbred  Hawk.  Adults 
of  this  species  ma^  easily  be  diatinguished  from  those  of  BJL.  lineatua  by  their 
smaller  sise,  grayish  white  head,  with  black  shaft  streaks  and  no  rufous,  the 
smaller  fuscous  tips  on  the  scapulars  and  interscapulars,  which  do  not  con- 
ceal the  ashy  gray  bases  of  the  feathers,  by  the  whitish  or  grayish  cheeks 
and  throat,  and  the  ochraceous-buff,  indistinctly  barred  underparU.  Im- 
mature birds  are  very  similar  to  those  of  B,  L  lineatua^  and  can  be  distin- 
guished only  by  their  smaller  sise  and  darker  color.  (fW.,  11*00;  T.,  7'50; 
B.,  1-20. 

Range, — S.  part  of  Lower  Austral  sone  and  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 
from  S.  C.  through  Tex.  into  Tamaulipas,  Mex. 

NeaUnodaie,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Feb.  22. 

t4t.  Buteo  swalnsoiil  Bonap.  Swainson's  Hawk.  Ad.  d*. — Upper- 
parts  fuscous-brown,  more  or  less  margined  with  rufous  or  buffy;  primaries 
unbarredf  three  outer  ones  "notched;"  tail  slightly  grayer  than  the  back, 
with  numerous  indistinct,  blackish  bars  showing  more  plainly  on  the  under 
surface;  breast  covered  by  a  large,  cinnamon-^rufoue  patch;  belly  white  or 
ochraoeous-buff,  streaked,  spotted,  or  barred  with  blackish,  rufous,  or  buff, 
ild. 9. —Similar,  but  larger,  the  breast  patch  of  the  same  color  as  the  back. 
d*  and  9  in  dark  or  melanietic  plumaoe.  —  Entire  plumage  fuscous,  the  under 
tail-  and  under  wing-coverts  and  the  tail  sometimes  spotted  or  barred.  Im. — 
Uppetparts  fuscous-brown,  widely  margined  with  buffy  and  rufous;  base  of 
the  pnmaries  grayish,  and  sometimes  with  a  few  broken  bars;  tail  much  as  in 
the  ad.;  underparts  ochraceous-buff,  spotted  and  streaked  with  blackish, 
rf L.,  2000;  W.,  1500;  T..  S'SO;  B.  from  N.,  '75. 

Remarke. — Between  the  light  and  dark  phases  of  coloration  there  Lb  every 
degree  of  intergradation,  but  in  any  plumage  this  Hawk  may  be  distinguished 
from  our  other  species  by  having  only  three  outer  primaries  notched.  In  this 
respect  it  agrees  with  B.pUUypteruB^  from  which,  however,  it  differs  decidedly 
both  in  size  and  color. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  nw. 
Mackenzie,  and  Man.,  s.  to  Chile;  casual  in  Que.,  Ont.,  Maine,  and  Mass.; 
winters  from  S.  D.  southward.    SE.  Minn.,  S.  R.,  Apl.  26. 

Nest,  in  trees,  30-80  feet  up.  Eggs,  2-3,  varying  from  dull  bluish  white 
to  creamy  white,  sometimes  unmarked,  but  generally  more  or  less  spotted 
or  blotched  with  shades  of  dnnamon-brown,  2*30  x  1'72.  Date,  Tom  Green 
Co..  Tex.,  Apl.  7;  Dry  Lake,  N.  D.,  May  12. 

Swainson's  Hawk  is  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Dr. 
Fisher  writes:  "By  preference  it  frequents  the  timber  in  the  vicinity 
of  streams,  thouf^  often  it  is  found  far  out  on  the  prairie,  where  its 
only  perch  is  the  earth  mound  of  some  mammal,  or  some  other  slightly 
elevated  knoll." 

S4t.  Buteo  platjrptenu  platjrptenu  (VietU.) .  Broad-winoed  Hawk. 
Ads. — Upperparts  dark  grayish  brown  or  fuscous,  more  or  less  margined 
with  buffy  and  rufous;  three  outer  primaries  "notched"  and  w'i^om^ ochraceous- 
buff  markings;  tail  fuscous,  with  two  bars  and  the  tip  grayish  white;  under- 
parts heavily  barred  with  brownish  ochraceous-buff.  Im. — Upperparts  like 
the  preceding;  tail  grayish  brown,  with  three  to  five  indistinct  black  bars  and 
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a  narrow  whitish  tip;  und^parts  white  or  buffy  white,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  fuscous.  <fL.,  16'89;  W.,  10*68;  T.,  6*76;  B.  from  N.,  '70.  9  L.,  16*76; 
W.,  11-41;  T..  7-09. 

Remarks. — Compared  with  the  other  members  of  this  genus,  the  three 
"notched"  primaries  and  small  sise  are  the  principal  characters  of  this 
Hawk. 

Range, — E.  N.  Am, 
Breeds  from  cen.  Alberta, 
se.  Sask.,  n.  Ont.,  N.  B., 
and  Cape  Breton  Is.,  s. 
to  the  Gulf  coast  and 
cen.  Tex.,  mainly  e.  of 
the  Miss.;  winters  from 
the  Ohio  and  Delaware  p^^  gg  Thwe-notched  primaries  of  Broad-winged 
valleys  s.  to  Veneauela  Hawk.   (Reduoed.) 

and  Peru. 

Washington,  uncommon  P.  R.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  Mch. 
15-Oct.  23.  Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.  in  early  fall,  rare  in  spring  and 
summer;  Apl.  25-Sept.  30.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  P.  R.  Glen  Ellyn,  not 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  10-Oct.  4.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  11. 

Nest,  in  trees,  25-50  feet  up.  EoQs,  2-4,  dull  white  or  buffy  white,  spotted, 
blotched,  or  washed  with  ochraceous-buff  or  cinnamon-brown,  2*10  x  1*60. 
Dale,  D.  C,  Apl.  23;  Monroe  Co.,  Pa.,  May  10;  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  May  11; 
86.  Minn.,  May  29. 

"Of  all  our  Hawks,  this  species  seems  to  be  the.  most  unsuspicious, 
often  allowing  a  person  to  approach  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and,  when 
startled,  flics  but  a  short  distance  before  it  alights  again.  During  the 
early  summer  the  Broad-winged  Hawk  often  may  be  seen  sitting  for 
hours  on  the  dead  top  of  some  high  tree.  At  other  times  it  is  found 
on  the  smaller  trees  in  the  deep  woods,  along  streams,  or  on  the  ground, 
where  its  food  is  more  often  procured.  Although  sluggish  and  unusually 
heavy  in  its  flight,  it  is  capable  of  rapid  motion,  and  sometimes  soars 
high  in  the  air.  One  of  its  notes  resembles  quite  closely  that  of  the 
Wood  Pewee.   ...  .         ' 

"Of  65  stomachs  examined,  2  contained  small  birds;  15,  mice;  13, 
other  mammals;  11,  reptiles;  13,  batrachians;  30,  insects;  2,  earth- 
worms; 4,  crawfish;  and  7  were  empty''  (Fisher). 

S44.  But«o  braohyanu  VieUL  ^  Shobt^ailed  Hawk.  ^  Ads. — 
Upperparts  slaty  gray  or  fuscous  grayish  brown;  forehead  whitish;  tail 
barred  with  black  and  narrowly  tipped  with  white,  its  under  surface  grayish ; 
sidos  of  the  breast  or  neck  with  some  rufous-brown  markings;  rest  of  the 
undcrparts  pure  white.  Im. — Similar,  but  upperparts  browner  and  margined 
with  cream-buff;  underparts  washed  with  cream-buff;  no  rufous-brown  on 
the  breast.  Dark  phase, — Fuscous-black  with  a  slight  metallic  luster  with, 
in  some  specimens,  more  or  less  concealed  white  spots  or  bars  more  evident 
below;  forehead  whitish;  tail  lighter  than  back,  barred  with  black,  its  under 
surface  and  the  under  surface  of  the  primaries  grayish.  L.,  17*00;  W.,  12*50; 
T.,  700;  Tar.,  2*35;  B.  from  N.,  '70. 

Range. — Peru,  Bolivia,  and  BrazO,  n.  to  e.  Mcx.,  and  rarely  Fla. 

Neat,  in  trees.  Eggs,  dull  white,  spotted  at  the  larger  end  with  small 
spots  and  blotches  of  reddish  brown  over  about  one-fourth  the  surface, 
216  X  1*61  (Pennock).   Date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  4.  (Ralph). 

A  rare  resident  in  Florida.  According  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Pennock,  who 
found  its  nest  at  St.  Marks  on  April  3,  its  call  somewhat  resembles 
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the  Bcream  of  the  Red-Bhouldered  Ha^,  but  is  finerluid'~morQ  pro^ 
longed  (Auk,  1890,  p.  56;  see  alao  Soott,  Ibid.,  1889,  p.  243). 

The  Mexican  Goshawk  (S46.  Aaiurina  plaqiala)  is  a  tropical  species 
which  reaches  the  southwestern  border  of  the  United  States.  An  individual 
seen  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridgway  in  southern  Illinois,  August  19, 1871,  is  the  only 
known  instance  of  its  occurrence  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

S47a.  Arolilbutao  lacopva  — nott'johannls  (Gmel.).  RonoH-LBaoBD 
Hawk.  Ad,^  light  phase. —  Upperparts  fusoous-brown,  marsined  with 
whitish  and  ochraceoua-buff;  mner  vanes  of  the  primaries  mite  at  the 
base;  basal  half  of  the  tail  tohUe  or  buffy,  end  with  two  or  three  grayish 
or  whitish  bars;  underparts  vaiying  from  white  to  ochraceous-buff,  streaked 
and  spotted  with  black,^  these  marks  uniting  to  form  a  broken  band  across 
the  belly;  front  of  tarsi  entirely  feathered,  im.,  normal  p/uMe.— Similar  to 
the  ad.,  but  the  end  half  of  the  tail  without  bars  except  for  the  white  tip, 
the  underparts  more  heavfly  marked  with  black,  the  belly  band  being  broad 
BnA  continuous.  Black  phase, — Plumage  more  or  less  entirely  black,  the 
primaries  and  tail  barred  with  whitish  and  grajrish.  L.,  22*00;  W.,  16*00; 
T.,  9-60. 

Remarks. — Its  feathered  tarsi  and  heavily  marked  underparts  character- 
ise this  species. 

Range. — N.  A.  n.  of  Mez.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  lone  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  nw.  Alaska,  Arctic  coast,  and  n.  Ungava  s.  to  cen.  B.  C,  s.  Mack- 
enzie, s.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.;  winters  from  Ore.,  Colo.,  Minn.,  and  n.  bound- 
ary of  w.  U.  S.  s.  to  cen.  Calif.,  s.  N.  M.,  Tex.,  La.,  and  N.  C. 

Washington,  rare  and  irr^sular  W.  V.  Ossining,  casual.  Cambridge, 
T.  v.,  not  uncommon,  Nov.-Dec.;  Mch.-Apl.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  W.  V., 
Nov.  20-Apl.  3.  Glen  Ellyn,  quite  common  W.  V.,  Oct.  12-Apl.  30.  SE. 
Minn.,  W.  V.,  Oct.  15-Mch. 

Neet^  on  rocky  ledges  or  in  trees.  Eggs^  2-5,  dull  white,  sometimes 
unmarked,  but  generally  more  or  less  spotted,  blotched,  or  scrawled  with 
cinnamon-brown  or  chocolate,  2'20  x  1*75.  DaU^  Ft.  Chimo,  Lab.,  May  24. 

"The  Rough-leg  is  one  of  the  most  nocturnal  of  our  Hawks,  and 
may  be  seen  in  the  fading  twilight  watching  from  some  low  perch  or 
beating  with  measured,  noiseless  flight  over  its  himting-ground.  It 
follows  two  very  different  methods  in  scouring  its  food — one  by  sitting 
on  some  stub  or  low  tree  and  watching  the  ground  for  the  appearance 
of  its  prey,  as  the  Red-tail  does;  the  other  by  beating  back  and  forth 
just  above  the  tops  of  the  grass  or  bushes  and  dropping  upon  its  vic- 
tim, after  the  manner  of  the  Marsh  Hawk.   .  .  . 

"The  flight  of  the  Rough-leg  is  seldom  rapid  and  often  appears 
labored,  and  when  on  the  wing  this  Hawk  resembles  the  Osprey  more 
than  any  other  bird  of  prey.   .   .   . 

"Of  49  stomachs  examined,  40  contained  mice;  5,  other  mammals; 
1,  lizards;  1,  insects;  and  4  were  empty''  (Fisher). 

S48.  Arohibutao  lermgliieiis  {Licht.).  Ferruginovs  Rough-uso. 
Ad.^  light  phase. — Upperparts  mostly  rufous,  the  centers  of  the  feathers  fus- 
cous; tail  grajrish  white,  margined  with  rufous;  legs  rufous,  barred  with 
black ;  rest  of  underparts  white,  more  or  less  barred  with  rufous  on  the  sides 
and  belly;  tarsi  fully  feathered  in  front.  Im. — Upperparts  dark  grayish 
blown,  sliehtly  varied  with  ochraceous-buff ;  tail  silvery  grayish  brown,  with" 
out  bars,  the  base  white;  underparts  white,  lightly  spotted  and  streaked  with 
fuscous.  Dark  phase. — Dark  fuscous-brown,  more  or  less  varied  with  rufous; 
primaries  and  tail  as  in  the  ad.  L.,  23*00;  W.,  17*00;  T.,  10*50, 
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Ranarki. — This  species  is  to  be  distinxuided  from  the  preoediuc  prin- 
eipolty  by  iu  much  4srser  Ull  and  differently  colored  toil  and  uoderpuia. 

Range, — -W.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  Wash.,  sw.  Saak.,  and  s.  Man.,  to 
B.  Calif..  Utah.  Colo.,  and  Kans.;  winters  from  Mont.,  to  L.  Calif,  and  n. 
Mei..  and  casually  e.  to  Wise,  and  Ills. 

Ntil.  in  trees  or  on  the  ground  in  rooky  places.  Eons,  2-4,  "white,  or 
biiffy  white,  uaually  more  or  len  spotted,  Uotched,  or  clouded  with  brown 
■  h  purple  (or  both),  2'42  X  rSS"  (HidEW.).  Dale,  Ft.  Totten,  N.  D., 


IT  grayish  pi 
KpT.  12. 


Thia  bird  is  rarely  found  east  of  the  MissiBsippi.  Dr.  Fldier  remarks: 
"The  Squirrel  Hawk  ie  preeminently  a  bird  of  the  pnurie,  and,  unlike 
the  common  Rough-leg,  shawa  little  partiality  to  the  vicinity  of  water, 
though  in  other  teepeOB  it  closely  resembles  the  latter  bird  in  hobita." 


head  and  nape  pole,  buffy  ochraoeous ;  basal  two-thirds  of  the  tail  with  . 
broken  sraj'iBh  bars;  tarsus  white,  enhreiy  featlttred;  rest  of  the  pIumuFs 
fuscouH-brown ;  quilla  fuscous,  /m.— Similar,  but  baas  of  the  tail  white :  t 


and  under  taii-coverts  ochrsceous-buS.  d-  L..  3000-36-00;  Ex.,  7800-84-00; 
W..  230O-24-7Or  T.,  1400-lS'OO;  Tar.,  3'66-3-80.  9  L.,  35'00-4000;  Ei., 
8400-9000;  W.,  2500-27-00;  T.,   15-00-1600;  Tar.,  4-16-4-26  (Hidgw.). 

Range. — N.  part  of  N.  Hemisphere.  In 
N.  A.  B.  to  middle  L.  Calif.,  cen.  Mex.,  w. 
Tei.,  8.  D.,  Man.,  s.  Keewatin,  cen.  Ont.. 
N.  H.,  Maine,  and  N.  S.,  and  hi  the  Alle- 
ghaniea  to  sw.  N.  C;  less  common  e.  of 
the  Miss. 

Waahinitton,  rare  W.  V.  OaBining,  A.  V. 
Cambridiie,  1  record.  N.  Ohio,  rare  W.  V. 
SK,  Minn.,  P.  R. 

Neet,  on  cliffs,  rocky  ledgee,  or  in  trees. 
Bega,  dull  white,  obscurely  or  distinctly 
blotched  or  speckled  with  snadea  of  dnna- 
mon-brown,  2-93  x  2'34.  Date,  San  Benito 
Co.,  Calif.,  Feb.  19;  Gold  HiU,  Colo.,  Apl.  3. 

"It  aeems  to  be  nowhere  a  common  I 
species  in  the  Eeat,  but  it  is  much  more  \ 
numerous  in  the  mountainous  ports  of  I 
the  far  West.  It  is  confined  chiefly  to 
the  mountains  and  more  northern  lati- 
tudes, where  it  breeds.    It  is  able  to     ,.„  _„   -_„  „,  ~„. .  „  p.j. 

,    '  ,  ,  ,  Fio.  8v.   Foot  of  Qoldan  f-ulo. 

endure  intense  cold,  and  sometimes  re- 
mains far  north  in  winter.    In  fact,  tta  movements  at  that  season 
are  more  in  the  form  of  wandering  for  food  than  regular  nugratjon  to 
the  south. 

"The  food  conasts  mainly  of  mammals  and  birds,  of  ^lich  aper- 
mophiles,  rabbits,  fawns,  lambs,  turkcj^  grouse,  wat^owl,  and  other 
large  Inrds  form  the  principal  part,  though  oSal  and  carrion  are  some- 
times taken.  ...  Of  S  stamachs  examined,  1  contained  feathers;  2, 
mammals;  2,  carrion;  and  1  was  empty"  (Fisher). 

In  view  of  the  ever-recurring  story  of  Golden  Eagles  bearing  aw^ 
children,  it  is  well  to  say  that  Cameron  shows  that  six  pounds  is  about 
the  greatest  WNght  a  Qolden  Eagle  can  carry  while  on  the  mng. 
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»1.  HBltoetiu  mlbtoUU  {Linn.).  Grat  Sea  Eaou.  Xda.— Tail 
white,  rest  of  plumage  varying  from  grayish  brown  to  fuscous.   /m.^"With 

SlumagP  largely  light  pinnamon-liTOwn  or  isabcila-color.    cf  L.,  3r00-34'00; 
/..  23'00-26'00;  T.,  11-50-12-00"  {Ridgw.). 

Range. — N.  part  of  E.  HemiBpherp,  breeding  from  Scotland,  a.  Europe. 
and  n.  Asia  to  Spitsbergen  and  Nova  Zembla;  in  migration  s.  to  Japan.  China. 
n.  India,  fi.  Europe,  and  n.  Africa;  resident  in  Iceland  and  Greenland;  re- 
corded also  from  Cumberland  Sd.:  casual  on  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Neii,  on  cUITb  or  in  trees.  Eggi,  2-3.  dull  white,  "occasionally  with  small, 
faint  spots  of  liKht  brown"  (Davie),  3'00  X  2'36.  DaU,  Crimea,  S.  Russia. 
Apl.  12.  (Thayer  CoU.) 

This  species  breeds  in  southern  Greenland. 

■if.  HftlUMtn*     lanooonbalns     laooooapludBS     (Ltnn.).      Bau> 

Eaole.    Ada. — 'Head,  neck,  and  tail  white,  rest  of  the  plumage  fuscous;  bill 

yellow;  tarsus  not  fully  feathered.    Im. — Fuscous,  more  or  leas  varied  with 

white;  tail  fusrous,  more  or  Ices  mottled  with  white,  particulaHy  on  the 

inner  vanea  of  the  feathera;  bill  black.   ^  L.,  32'3fi;  Ex.,  Si'lO;  W.,  22'00; 

T.,   11-90;  B.,  2-48.     V   L..  35-50;   Ei., 

89-00;   W.,   24-00;    T.,    12-26;    Weight, 

12  lbs. 

Remarla.~^At  any  age  the  Bald  Ewie 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  Golden 
Eagle  by  its  partly  feathered  tarsi. 

BanjK,— U.  S.  to  s.  L.  Calif,  and  n. 
Max..  breeding  in  suitable  loeations 
throughout  its  range:  rare  and  local  in 
Calif,  and  in  the  arid  interior. 

Washington,  not  common  P.  R. 
Osdning.  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  of 
irregular  occurrence  at  all  seasons.  N. 
Ohio,  tolerably  common  P.  R.  SE.  Minn., 
P.  R.,  becoming  rare. 

Neat,  generally  in  tail  trees,  sometimes 

\  on  cUITa.    Eeg>.  2-3,  duU  white,  2'86  x 

I  2-20.    Date.  Brevard  Co.,   Fla.,  Nov.  26; 

'   Tampa,  Fla.,  Dee.  3;coaHt8.C.,  Nov.27. 

large  embryos:  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb. 

II;  Stone  Is.,  Maine,  Apl.  21. 

Bald  Eagles  &re  seldom  found  far 
from  the  water.     Here   they  may  be 
seen  maiing  overheitd,  winging  their 
Fm.  00.  Fool  of  BiJd  Eigis.       ^^V  t«  and  from  thar  feeding-ground, 
or  occupying  some  favorite  perch,  gen- 
erally in  an  exposed  portion.   They  sub^t  principally  upon  fish.   As 
a  last  resort  they  sometimes  capture  these  Uiemselves,  but  dead  fish 
cast  up  on  the  shore  are  eagerly  taken,  and  their  habit  of  robbing 
the  Fish  Hawli  of  hie  well-earned  booty  is  too  well  known  to  be  com- 
mented upon.    In  some  localities,  particularly  in  the  South  during  the 
winter,  they  live  largely  upon  waterfowl  which  they  capture  themseivee. 
The  voice  of  the   Bald   Ragle  has  a  weird,  human  quality.     Dr. 
fisher  says:  "At  a  distance  the  note  of  the  Bald  Eagle  is  not  alto- 
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gether  unpleasant,  lesembUn^  somewhat  that  of  Sea  Gulls,  but  near- 
by it  is  grating  and  suggests  a  maniacal  laugh/'  Dr.  William  L.  Ralph 
writes  in  Bendire's  'Life  Histories' :  "The  cry  of  the  male  is  a  loud  and 
clear  cac<ac-caCf  quite  different  from  that  of  the  female — so  much  so 
that  I  could  always  recognize  the  sex  of  the  bird  by  it;  the  call  of  the 
latter  is  more  harsh  and  often  broken." 

The  conspicuous  white  head  and  tail  of  adults  of  this  species  render 
it  easy  of  identification  even  at  a  considerable  distance.  Young  birds 
too  closely  resemble  Golden  Eagles  to  be  distinguished  with  certainty, 
but  the  rarity  of  that  species  in  the  east  makes  it  probable  that  any 
Eagle  observed  is  a  Bald  Eagle. 

36.  Faiolt  Falconida.    Thb  Faloonb,  Cabacarab,  Etc. 

It  is  resemblance  in  structure  rather  than  in  habit  which  places  the 
members  of  the  genera  Falco  and  Polyborus  in  the  same  family.  In  the 
former,  predatory  bird-life  reaches  its  highest  development;  in  t^ie  latter, 
we  have  birds  not  distantly  removed  from  Vultures  in  the  character  of 
their  food.  FVom  the  great  Arctic  Gyrfalcons,  nearly  two  feet  in  length, 
to  the  Indian  Pygmy  Falcon,  no  longer  than  a  Song  Sparrow,  the  Falcons 
are  keen  winged,  dashing,  fearless  hunters  among  birds.  They  have  not 
the  soaring  habits  of  the  Buteos,  from  which  they  may  be  distinguished 
by  their  more  pointed  wings  and  more  rapid  wing-stroke.  Their  nests 
are  less  bulky  than  those  of  our  buteonine  Hawks,  the  eggs  in  some 
species  being  laid  on  the  bare  rock  or  in  a  hollow  tree.  (For  Key  see 
antea  under  BtUeonidce,) 

SSS.  Fal<»o  islandiu  Brdnn,  Wmrs  Gtbfalcon.  Legs,  and  usually 
under  tail-coverts,  always  white,^  unmarked.  Ads. — Head  white,  finely 
streaked  with  black;  scapulars,  interscapulars,  and  wing-coverts  white 
with  broad  bars  or  semi-funes,  rarely  guttate  spots  of  skUy  fuscous;  tail 
sometimes  whoUy  white,  usually  broadly  or  narrowly  barred  with  slaty 
fuscous;  underputs  white,  with  sometimes  a  few  small  grayish  spots  or 
streaks,  /m.— Similar,  but  upperparts  brownish  gray  with  white  mafgjins 
and  broken  bars;  tail  barred  with  brownish  gray;  underparts  more  heavily, 
sometimes  uniformly  streaked.  L.,  22*00;  W.,  16*00;  T.,  10*00;  B.  from  N., 
*95. 

Remarks. — The  white,  unmarked  under  tail-coverts  and  prevailing  white 
color  wiU  distinguish  this  bird  from  any  form  or  phase  of  Falco  rusticolus. 

Binge. — Arctic  regions.  Resident  in  Greenland;  in  winter  casual  s. 
to  Ort.,  N.  S.,  and  Maine. 

Nest,  on  rocky  cliffs.  EggSt  3-4,  varying  from  creamy  white,  spotted  or 
.blotched  with  cinnamon-brown,  to  uniform  pale  reddish  brown,  spotted 
or  blotched  with  shades  of  the  same  color,  2*30  x  1'85.  Date,  Umanak, 
Greenland,  May  26  (Thayer  Coll.). 

"The  food  consists  of  waterfowl  and  other  birds — ^largely  of  vari- 
ous arctic  species  of  Grouse  which  are  captured  on  the  wing.  All  these 
northern  Falcons  were  formerly  esteemed  for  hawking,  as  they  still 
are  by  the  Mongol  races;  their  style  of  flight  is  magnificent — much 
swifter  than  that  of  the  Peregrine — and  both  are  deadly  'footers' 
(i.  e.,  tenacious  of  grip),  but  they  lack  spirit  and  dash''  (Saunders). 
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SM.  Fsloo  nutlooliu  nutlooliu  (Ltnn.).  Gray  GrsFAiiCON.  Adt, — 
Head  streaked  with  buffy  or  whitish  anid  fuscous,  in  about  equal  amounts; 
u|>perparts  gsravish,  slaty  or  brownish  qjay  barred  with  white  or  whitish; 
tail  barred  with  brownish  gray  and  white  in  about  equal  amounts;  below 
white  with  elongate  spots  from  chin  to  vent;  flank  jMumes  barred,  under 
tail-coverts  barred  or  with  shaft-streaks,  /m. — Head  more  nairowly  strc»k€»d 
with  fuscous;  upperparts  browner  nuufgined  with  whitish  and  with  more  or 
less  concealed  spots  or  broken  bars  of  whitish  or  bu£Fy'  underparts  more 
heavily  streaked.  L.,  aO'OO;  W.,  15*50;  T..  0*50;  B.  from  N.,  *90. 

Remarke. — ^In  any  plumage  the  various  races  of  rustteohu  are  to  be 
dtstinguuihed  from  ielandue  by  their  barred,  streaked,,  or  shaft^^treaked 
under  tail-coverts.  The  distinctive  characters  of  our  three  races  of  nutioolus 
are  the  broadly-streaked  head  of  F.  r.  nuiicolue,  the  baned  or  margined 
back  and  soUd  or  comparatively  unstreaked  head  of  gyr/aleo,  and  the  black 
back  and  almost  black  underparts  of  obaoUtue. 

Range. — Arctic  regions.  Breeds  in  Arctic  Am.  from  Alaska,  e.  to  8. 
Greenland;  in  winter  casual  s.  to  B.  C,  Kans.,  Wise.,  Ont.,  and  Maine. 

Neet,  on  cliffs  or  in  trees.  Egoe,  3-^,  not  distinguishable  from  those 
of  the  preceding,  2*37  x  1*72.  Date,  Iceland,  Apl.  15  (Thayer  Coll.). 

tSte.  F.  r.  cjrrteloo  (Ltnn.).  GTBTAXiOON.  Similar  to  P.  r.  rusCiooItis 
but  darker;  ad.  less  distinctly  barred  above  and  with  the  head  fuscous, 
unetreaked,  Im. — Head  gnyish  brown,  little  if  at  all  streaked  or  margined 
with  buffy;  back  grayish  brown,  almost  uniform,  or  but  slightly  margined 
or  spotted  with  buffy. 

aange, — Arctic  regions.  Breeds  in  E31esmere  Land,  n.  Greenland,  and 
e.  to  Fntns  Josef  Land;  in  winter  casual  s.  to  Minn.,  N.  Y.,  H.  L,  Mass., 
and  Maine. 

Neetino  date.  Ft.  Anderson,  Mack.,  May  0. 

tS4b.  F.  r.  obflolatiu  (GmeL),  Black  Gtbpalgon.  Head  fuscous, 
narrowly  margined  with  buffy,  rest  of  upperparts  uniform  slaty  fuscous, 
without  bars;  tail  the  same,  without  or  with  only  broken  bars;  underparts 
of  the  same  color  as  the  back;  the  feathers  with  partly  concealed  buffy  spots 
or  margined  with  buffy. 

Range. — Breeds  in  Un^va;  s.  in  winter  to  N.  8.,  Que.,  Ont.,  and  Maine, 
and  casually  to  N.  Y.,  N.  U.,  Mass.,  and  R.  L 

Neatino  date.  Ft  C^iimo,  Lab.,  May  22. 

tSS.  Faloo  m«ElMU&iu  SchUg.  Pbazrib  FxiiCON.  Ade.  —  Above, 
gravish  brown;  primaries  and  inner  webs  of  all  but  the  middle  tail-feathers 
with  numerous  buffy  bars  or  spots;  below,  white,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
dark  grasrish  brown,  /m.— Similar,  but  with  the  upperparts  margined  with 
ochraceous-buff  or  buffy.  <f  L.,  17*00;  W.,  12*20;  T.,  7*00. 

Range. — ^Transition  and  Sonoran  lones  from  e.  border  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  from  s.  B.  C.  and  se.  Sask.  to  s.  L.  Calif.,  and  s.  Mex.;  casual  e. 
to  Minn,  and  Ills. 

Neet,  on  cliffs,  sometimes  in  hollow  trees.  Eggs,  2-5,  "creamy  white,  vin- 
aceous-white,  or  pale  vinaceous-buffy,  sprinkled,  speckled,  or  irregulariy 
spotted  with  madder-brown,  2*06  x  1*60'^'  (Ridgw.).  Date,  Gilmer,  Wyo., 
Mch.  25. 

'The  Prairie  Falcon,  as  the  names  implies,  is  a  typical  plains  bird, 
and  inhabits  the  dry  interior.  .  .  . 

''The  flight  of  this  Hawk  is  swift  and  graceful,  though  in  most 
cases  it  is  carried  on  at  no  great  distance  from  the  ground.  It  is  not 
a  shy  bird,  except  in  sections  where  it  has  been  persecuted  and  has 
learned  that  man  is  its  worst  enemy'*  (Fisher). 
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»••  Fsloo  perec^inn*  Aaatum  {Bonap.),  Duck  Hawk.  Ada,—. 
Upperparts  dark  bluiah  alate-oolor;  primaries  baired  with  ochraoeous;  tail 
indistinctly  barred  with  blackish  and  tipped  with  white;  underparts  cream- 
buff,  barred  and  spotted  with  black,  except  on  the  breast.  Itn, — Upperparts 
fuscous,  more  or  less  margined  with  ochzWceous  or  rufous ;  region  bdow  the 
eye  black;  ear-coverts  buffy;  wings  as  in  the  ad.;  upper  surface  of  the  tail 
barred  with  grajrish,  under  surface  barred  with  ochraceoua-buff ;  underparts 
cream-buff  or  ochraceoua-buff,  streaked,  spotted  or  barred  with  black.  <f  L., 
1600;  W.,  12-25;  T.,  C'SO;  B.  from  N.,  -68.    9  L..  19*00;  W..  H'OO;  T..  7*60. 

Range, — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  locally  (except  in  nw.  Coast  Region) 
from  Norton  Sound,  Alaska,  n.  Mackenzie,  Bootnia  Peninsula,  and  w.  cen. 
Greenland  s.  to  cen.  L.  Calif.,  Aris.,  sw.  Tex.,  Kans.,  Mo.,  Ind.,  Pa.,  and 
Conn,  (in  mountains  to  S.  C);  winters  from  s.  B.  C,  Colo.,  and  N.  J.  (occas- 
ionally further  n.)  to  the  West  Indies  and  Panama;  occurs  also  in  s.  S.  A. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.  Ossining,  casual.  Cambridge, 
rare  T.  V.,  casual  in  winter.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  4. 

Nestt  on  rocky  cliffs  and  in  the  hollow  limbs  of  tall  trees.  Eaga,  3-^, 
creamy  white,  heavily  marked  with  dnnamon-brown,  to  pale  reddish  brown, 
more  or  less  marked  with  shades  of  the  same  color,  2*06  x  1*68.  Date, 
Wyoming  Co.,  Pa.,  Apl.  18,  inc.  adv.;  Mt.  Tom,  Mass.,  Apl.  23. 

This  species  is  the  "Noble  Peregrine"  of  falooniy.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  bird  more  highly  endowed  with  qualities  which 
make  the  ideal  bird  of  prey.  Its  strength  of  wing  and  talon  is  equaled 
by  its  courage.  Few  birds  fly  more  swiftly  than  the  Duck  Hawk.  Even 
Teal— ^ose  winged  bullets — can  not  escape  it.  No  bird  is  more  daring. 
I  have  had  Duck  Hawks  dart  down  to  rob  me  of  wounded  Snipe  lying 
almost  at  my  feet,  nor  did  my  ineffective  shots  prevent  them  from 
returning.  Duck  Hawks  are  generally  found  near  water,  where  they 
prey  largely  on  water  birds. 

"Of  20  stomachs  examined,  7  contained  poultry  or  game  birds;  9, 
other  birds;  1,  mice;  2,  insects;  and  4  were  empty"  (Fisher). 

The  Pbbxorine  Falcon,  or  Old  World  Dxtck  Hawk  {S66,  Paleo 
peregrintu  peregrinus)  is  of  casual  occurrence  in  Greenland*. 

tS7.  Faloo  odlnmbariiu  odlnmbariiu  {Linn.),  Piobon  Hawk.  Ads. 
— Upperparts  slaty  blue,  a  broken  buffy  or  rusty  collar  on  the  neck;  pri- 
maries barred  with  white;  tail  with  three  or  four  distinct  grayiah  white  bcus 
and  a  white  tip;  underparts  varying  from  cream-buff  to  deep  ochraceous, 
streaked  with  blackish,  except  on  the  throat.  Im. — Upperparts  fuscous 
or  brownish  fuscous,  a  broken  buffy  collar  on  the  uape;  primaries  barred 
with  ochraceous;  tail  with  three  or  four  incomplete  hnSy  bars  and  a  whitish 
tip;  underparts  much  as  in  the  ad.  L.,  10*00-13*00;  W.,  8*00;  T.,  5*50;  B. 
from  N.,  *46. 

Remarks, — ^This  little  Falcon  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  Duck  Hawk, 
but  is  much  smaller. 

Range. — N.  A.  to  n.  S.  A.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska  and  nw.  Mackensie  s. 
in  the  mountains  to  Calff.  and  s.  C^.,  and  from  cen.  Keewatin,  n.  Ungava, 
and  N.  F.  s.  to  n.  Mich.,  cen.  Ont.,  and  Maine;  winters  from  Calif,  and  the 
Gulf  States  (casually  further  n.  )  s.  to  Venesuda. 

Washington,  not  uncommon  T.  V.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  T.  V., 
Apl.  1-May  11;  Aug.  10-Oct.  15.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  25-May 
6;  Sept.  25-Oct.  20;  occasional  in  winter.  N.  Ohio,  rare  P.  R.  Glen  Ellyn, 
regular  but  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.  25-May  6;  Sept.  lO-Oct.  16.  BE.  Minn.,  Apl. 
13. 

Nest,  in  trees,  in  hollow  limbs,  or  on  d-ffs.  Egga,  4-6  creamy  white, 
more  or  less  heavily  marked  with  reddish  brown  or  chocolate,  to  reddish 
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brown  marked  with  shades  of  the  same  color,  1*65  x  1*20.   DtUe,  Bingham 
Co.,  Idaho,  May  13;  Lab.,  June  2. 

'This  Falcon,  with  the  exception  posdbly  of  the  Broad-tnnged 
Hawk,  is  the  least  shy  of  all  our  diurnal  birds  of  prey,  and  often  may  be 
approached  within  a  few  rods.  It  frequents  the  more  open  country 
and  edges  of  woods,  and  is  conmion  along  the  shores  of  large  bodies  of 
water.  .  .  .  The  flight  is  very  rapid  and  resembles  that  of  the  Wild 
Pigeon  quite  closely;  nor  does  the  similarity  end  here,  for  while  sitting 
on  a  tree  the  general  poise  is  that  of  a  Pigeon  in  repose,  and  specimens 
have  been  mistaken  and  shot  for  the  latter  bird.  .  •  • 

''Of  56  stomachs  examined,  2  contained  poultry;  41,  small  birds; 
2,  mice;  16,  insects;  and  5  were  empty"  (fisher). 

The  Merlin  (SS8.1.  Fulco  tMoUm)  and  the  Kebtrbl  (SS9J.  Palco 
tinnuncidus),  both  Old  World  Bpecies,  have  each  been  recorded  once  from 
Greenland. 

SM.  Faloo  tpanrcrliis  wptaynoAuM  Linn.    Sparrow  Hawk.    Ad.  <f. — 

Back  rufous,  more  or  less  iMOTed  with  black;  tail  rufous,  a  black  band  near 
its  end,  the  tip  white;  head  slaty  blue,  with  generally  a  rufous  spot  on  the 
crown;  wing-coverts  slat^  blue,  primaries  barred  with  white;  a  black  mark 
before  and  behind  the  white  eaiMx>vert8;  underparts  varying  from  cream-buff 
to  ochraceous-buff;  belly  and  sides  spotted  with  black.  Ad.  9. — Back, 
tail,  and  wing-coverts  rufous,  barred  with  black;  head  as  in  the  male;  under- 
parts more  or  less  heavily  streaked  with  dark  ochraceous-buff.  Im. — <^losely 
resemble  the  adults.   L.,  10*00;  W.,  7*30;  T.,  4*80;  B.  from  N.,  '45. 

Range. — N.  A.  e.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  Breeds  from  the  Upper  Yukon,  nw. 
Mackenzie,  s.  Keewatin,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  Tex.  and  the  e.  Gmf  States  (except 
Fla.);  winters  from  Kans.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  and  Mass.  s.  through  e.  Mex.  to 
Costa  Rica. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  rare  S.  R.^  Ossining,  rather  rare  P.  R. 
Cambridge,  P.  R.,  common  in  summer,  rare  in  winter.  N.  Ohio,  common 
P.  R.   Glen  Ellyn,  rather  rare  S.  R.,  Mch.  10-Oct.  26. 

Nest,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree,  frequently  in  a  Woodpecker's  deserted  nest. 
Eggs,  3-7,  creamy  white  to  rufous,  generally  finely  and  evenly  marked  with 
shades  of  the  ground  color,  1*40  x  1*12.  DtUe,  Nasareth,  Pa.,  Apl.  9;  Cam- 
bridge, May  5. 

An  old  stub  or  branchless  trunk  of  a  dead  tree  standing  well  out 
in  a  field  is  the  kind  of  perch  the  Sparrow  Hawk  most  frequently 
chooses.  From  this  lookout,  like  a  Loggerhead  Shrike,  he  awaits  the 
appearance  of  game  below.  Generally  it  is  a  grasshopper  which  falls 
his  victim.  When  he  detects  one,  he  flies  directly  over  it,  and  poises 
on  hovering  wings  until  the  right  opportunity  offers,  when  he  drops 
lightly  downward,  clutches  his  prey  in  his  talons,  and  then  returns  to 
his  perch  to  devour  it  at  leisure. 

The  Sparrow  Hawk's  caU  is  a  rather  high,  quickly  repeated  kUlu- 
kiUy-kUly-hiUy,  which  in  some  sections  gives  it  the  name  of  ''Killy 
Hawk." 

"Of  320  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  a  game  bird;  53,  other 
birds;  89,  mice;  12,  other  mammals;  12,  reptiles  or  batradiians;  215 
insects;  29,  spiders;  and  29  were  empty"  (fisher). 
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M9o.  F.  ••  pavliis  (Howe).  Florida  Sparrow  Hawk.  Similar  to 
p,  «.  sparveritu  but  * 'rufous  of  upperparts  very  dark,  particularly  on  the 
rectrices.  Tail  and  wings  short.  Bill  large  and  heavy."  (Howe,  Cont.  to  N. 
A.  Om..  I.  1902.  28.) 

Range. — Florida  Peninsula. 

Nesting  date.  Ft.  Thompson,  Fla.,  Apl.  1. 

The  Cuban  Sparrow  Hawk  {S61.  Falco  aparveroidea)  is  of  accidental 
occurrence  in  the  Florida  Keys.  It  has  two  color  phases;  in  one,  the  under- 
parts,  including  the  under  wing-coverts,  are  white;  in  the  other,  these  parts 
are  rufous. 


ttS.  PolylKWiit  ofa«rlway  (Jacq.).  Audubon's  Caracara.  Ads. — 
Face  bare;  crown,  lower  back,  win^s,  and  belly  black;  throat  buffy;  nape, 
interscapulars,  and  breast  barred  with  black  and  buffy;  tail  white,  barred 
and  tipped  with  black.  /m.^-Similar,  but  browner,  and  with  few  or  no  bars 
on  the  interscapulars  and  breast.    L.,  22'00;  W.,  16*00;  B.  from  N.,  1*25. 

Range. — N.  L.  Calif.,  Aiis.,  Tex.,  and  s.  oen.  Fla.  s.  to  Guiana  and 
Ecuador;  accidental  in  Ont. 

Nest,  in  a  cabbage  palmetto  or  on  the  tops  of  dense  bushes.  Eggs,  2-3, 
varying  from  cream-buff  to  rufous,  heavily  marked  with  shades  of  reddish 
brown  and  chocolate.  2'36  x  1*85.   Date,  Lake  Kissimmee,  Fla.,  Mch.  19. 

Caracaras  frequently  associate  with  Vultures  and  feed  on  carrion, 
but  they  also  capture  their  own  food.  This  consists  largely  of  frogs, 
lizards,  and  small  snakes,  which  the  birds  find  while  walking  about 
on  the  ground  in  search  of  them.  Their  flight  is  strong,  rapid,  and 
direct,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  a  Vulture. 

37.  Family  Pandionioa.  Osprets.  (Fig.  20.) 

The  Fish  Hawk  or  Osprey  has  occasioned  systematists  no  little 
difficulty,  and  it  is  variously  placed  in  its  own  subfamily,  family,  or 
even  suborder.  There  is  virtually  but  a  single  species  which  ranges 
throughout  the  world,  presenting  in  this  wide  area  only  suilicient  varia- 
tion on  which  to  base  the  three  or  four  currently  recognized  forms. 
Unlike  most  Raptorial  birds,  Ospreys  sometimes  nest  in  close  proximity 
to  one  another,  drawn  together  not  by  sociability  of  temperament, 
but  by  community  of  interests.  On  Gardiner's  Island,  L.  I.,  there  are 
about  two  hundred  Osprey  nests,  the  protection  of  an  insular  home  and 
an  abundant  food  supply  being  the  principal  factors  in  the  development 
of  this  "colony." 

The  firm,  dense  plumage,  large  claws,  the  spicules  which  thickly 
beset  the  grasping  surface  of  the  toes,  and  the  reversible  outer  toe 
are  all  distinctive  characters  and  the  evident  outcome  of  the  Osprey's 
specialized  feeding  habits. 

SM.  Pandlon  hallaetus  oaroUnensis  (Omel.).  Ospret.  (Fig.  20.) 
Ad.  <f. — ^Upperparts  fuscous,  the  head  and  nape  varied  with  white ;  tail  with 
six  to  eight  obscure  bands,  more  distinct  on  the  inner  web;  underparts 
white,  breast  sometimes  slightly  spotted  with  grayish  brown.  Ad.  9.— Simi- 
lar, but  the  breast  always  spotted  with  grayish  brown.  L.,  23*10;  W.,  18*25} 
T..  8-40. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.    Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  nw.  Mackensie,  cen« 
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Keewatiii,  s.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.  8.  to  L.  Calif.,  w.  Mez.,  and  the  Gulf  coast: 
winters  from  the  a.  U.  S.  through  L.  Calif,  and  Mez.  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Cen.  Am. ;  occurs  also  in  S.  A.  s.  to  Peru  and  Paraguay. 

Washington,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Mch.  19-Nov.  30.  Ossining,  common 
T.  v.,  rare  S.  R.,  Apl.  a-May  26;  Sept.  2&-Oct.  20.  Cambridge,  rather 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.-May;  Sept.^ct.  N.  Ohio,  rare  S.  R.,  Apl.  20-Oct. 
Glen  Ellyn,  two  records,  May  and  Sept. 

ATstt,  generally  in  a  tree,  20-50  feet  up,  sometimes  on  rocks,  rarely  on 
the  ground.  Eggst  2-4,  eztremely  variable,  sometimes  dull  white,  unmarked, 
sometimes  almost  solid  chocolate,  but  generally  buffy  white,  heavily  marked 
with  chocolate,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  2'45  x  1*80.  Dale,  Bull's  Mt.,  Md., 
Apl.  20;  Shelter  Is.,  N.  Y..  May  3;  Carver's  Harbor,  Maine,  May  8. 

This  species  lives  in  oolonies,  and  also  in  pairs,  along  our  coasts, 
letuzning  year  after  year  to  the  same  nesting-ground.  Its  food  consists 
solely  of  fish,  which,  as  a  rule,  it  captures  alive.  Winging  its  way  slowly 
over  the  water,  it  keeps  a  keen  watch  for  fish  which  may  i^pear  near 
the  surface.  When  one  is  observed,  it  pauses,  hovers  a  moment,  and 
then  closing  its  wings  descends  with  a  speed  and  directness  of  aim  that 
generally  insure  success.  It  strikes  the  water  with  great  force,  making  a 
loud  splash,  and  frequently  disappears  for  a  moment  before  rising  with 
its  prey  grasped  in  its  powerful  talons.  As  a  rule,  it  canies  its  food  to 
some  favorite  perch,  there  to  devour  it. 

The  alarm-note  of  the  Fish  Hawk  is  a  high,  rapidly  repeated,  com- 
plaining whistle,  which  is  sometimes  varied  and  prolonged  to  the  sem- 
blance of  a  song. 

1892.  Allen,  C.  S.,  Auk,  IX,  313-321  (on  Plum  Is.).— 1908.  Chap- 
man, F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  47-59  (Qardmer's  Is.). 

38.  Familt  ALUCONiDiB.  Babn  Owlb.  (Fig.  47.) 

The  Bam  Owls,  numbering  some  twenty-five  species  and  subspecies, 
are  found  nearly  throughout  the  temperate  and  tropical  regions.  They 
differ  from  other  Owls  in  structure,  but  share  with  them  the  character- 
istic habits  of  the  Strigidce,  the  other  of  the  two  Owl  families. 

StS.  Alvoo  psatlnoola  (Bonap,),  Babn  Owl.  (Fig.  47.)  Ads. — 
Upperparts  mixed  with  gray  and  ochraoeous-buff,  finely  speckled  with  black 
and  white;  tail  varying  from  white  to  ochraceous-buff,  generally  mottled 
with  black,  and  sometimes  with  three  or  four  narrow  black  bars;  underparts 
and  facial  disk  vaiying  from  pure  white  to  deep  ochraceous-buff,  the  former 
generally  with  numerous  smiul,  black,  round  spots,  the  facial  disk  narrowly 
margined  by  ochraoeous-buff  or  rufous;  eyes  black.  L.,  18*00;  W.,  13*25; 
T.,  5*60;  B.,  1-30. 

Range, — N.  A.  Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austral  Bones  from  n. 
Sacramento  Valley.  Calif.,  Colo.,  Nebr.,  Bis.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  w.  N.  Y.,  s.  to 
the  Gulf  States  and  s.  Mex.,  and  casually  to  Ore.,  Minn.,  Mich.,  Ont.,  Vt., 
and  Mass. 

Washmgton,  not  rare  P.  R.  Ossining,  A.  V. 

Nest,  in  a  tower  or  steeple,  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  bank.  Eggs,  white,  6-9, 
1-72  X  1-30.  DaU,  D.  C,  Apl.  16;  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Apl.  24. 

The  Bam  Owl  conceals  itself  bO  well  during  the  day  that,  in  my 
experience,  it  is  a  difficult  bird  to  observe,  even  in  localities  where  it  ia 
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oommon.  For  this  reason  the  capture  of  one  of  these  odd-visaged  birds 
is  frequently  the  cause  of  much  excitement  over  the  supposed  discovery 
of  an  animal  entirely  new  to  science,  and  which,  by  the  local  press,  is 
generally  considered  half  bird,  half  monkeyl 

The  only  notes  I  have  ever  heard  from  the  Bam  Owl  are  a  sudden 
wild,  startling  scream,  a  high,  rapidly  repeated  (sr-r-ree^  cr-r-reCf  oMr-reef 
and,  in  captive  birds,  a  hissing  sound;  but  Bendire  mentions  "a  feeble, 
querulous  note  like  quOek-qudekf  or  deh^leky  sounding  somewhat  like 
the  call  of  the  Night  Hawk  (ChordeUea  virffinianus),  frequently  repeated^ 
only  not  so  loud." 

''Of  29  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  poultry;  3,  other  birds; 
17,  mice;  17,  other  mammals;  4,  insects;  and  7  were  empty^'  (Fisher). 

39.  Family  Strxgidjb.   Hornbd  Owlb,  Hoot  Owu^  Etc.    (Pig.  48.)* 

Owls  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  About  two  hundred  and 
fifty  species  are  known,  of  which  nineteen  inhabit  North  America. 
Many  species  respond  readily  to  the  influences  of  their  environment 
and  hence  appear  in  a  number  of  racial  or  subspecific  forms.  Of  the 
Screech  Owl,  for  example,  there  are  nine  North  American  races,  and  of 
the  Homed  Owls,  eight.  With  few  exceptions.  Owls  are  woodland  birds, 
but  some  species  live  in  grassy  marshes  or  dry  plains,  while  others  make 
their  home  in  towers,  steeples,  or  outbuildings.  Owls  are  nocturnal 
birds  of  prey,  and  for  this  reason  feed  more  largely  on  small  mammals — 
most  of  which  are  nocturnal — than  do  the  diurnal  birds  of  prey.  They 
are  therefore  of  even  greater  value  to  the  agriculturist  than  Hawks. 
Their  prey  Is  captured  with  iheir  talons,  and,  unless  too  large,  is  swal- 
lowed entire.  The  bones  and  hair  are  afterward  ejected  at  the  mouth 
in  matted  pellets. 

Owls'  eyes  are  so  fixed  in  their  sockets  that  they  can  not  look  from 
one  point  to  another  by  simply  "rolling"  the  eyeball,  but  are  obliged 
to  turn  their  head.  The  weird,  almost  human,  voices  of  Owls  add  not 
a  little  to  the  superstitious  fear  with  which  they  are  frequently  regarded. 
The  eggs  of  Owls  are  uniformly  white,  unmariced.  The  young  are  thickly 
covered  with  white  down. 

KBT  TO  THX  SPBCIXS 

I.  Wing  over  1000. 

A,  Belly  without  bars,  striped  longitudinally, 
o.  Upperparts  with  cross-bars. 

aK  Toee  feathered 368.  Barred  Owl. 

a*.  Toes  nearly  bare 3G8a.  Florida  Barred  Owl. 

b.  Upperparts  striped  longitudinally    .     .    .    367.  Short>bared  Owl. 

B.  Belly  with  cross-bars. 

a.  With  conspicuous  'horns'  or  'ears.' 

aK  Wing  over  13*00     .     .     .    375.  Great  Horned  Owl  and  races, 
o*.  Wing  under  13*00 366.  Long-eared  Owl. 

b.  Without  'horns'  or  'ears.' 

b^.  Plumage  white,  more  or  less  barred  with  black    376.  Snowt  Owl. 
6*.  Plumage  fuscous,  mottled  and  barred  with  whitish. 

370.  Great  Grat  Owl. 
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II.  Wing  under  10*00. 

A.  Toes  heavily  feathered, 
a.  Wing  more  thati  6*00. 

a».  Tail  more  than  600 377a.  Hawk  Owl. 

a*.  Tail  less  than  600     ......    371.  Richardson's  Owl. 

6.  Wing  less  than  600 372.  Saw-whbt  Owl. 

B.  Toes  thinly,  if  at  all  feathered. 

a.  Tarsi  heavUy  feathered;  with  conspicuous  'horns.' 

373.  ScBBECH  Owl.    373a.  Flortoa  Scbeech  Owl. 
6.  Tarsi  partly  bare;  no  'horns' .     .    378o.  Flobida  Burrowino  Owl. 

tM.  Aslo  wiUonianiu  {Leas.).  Long-sarxd  Owl.  Ada. — Ear- 
tufts  conspicuous,  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  black  bordered  by  white  and 
buffv;  upperparts  fuscous-brown  mottled  with  white,  the  bases  of  the 
feathers  ochraceous-buff ;  tail  with  six  to  eight  fuscous  cross-bars;  facial  disk 
buffy  bordered  by  black;  underparts  mixed  white  and  ochraceous-buff,  the 
breast  broadly  streaked,  the  sides  and  belly  irregularly  barred  with  fuscous; 
eyes  yellow.   L.,  14*80;  W.,  11*90;  T.,  600;  B.,  1*06. 

Range. — Temperate  N.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  B.  C,  s.  Mackenzie,  s. 
Keewatin,  s.  Que.,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  n.  Tex.,  Ark.,  and  Va.;  winters 
from  8.  Canada  to  Ga.,  La.,  and  cen.  Mex. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.  Ossining,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  rare 
P.  R.,  but  sometimes  common  in  fall  and  winter.  N.  Ohio,  uncommon  P.  R. 
Glen  Ellyn,  rare,  fall  records  only,  Nov.  7-Dec.  14. 

Nest,  generally  in  an  old  Crow's,  Hawk's,  or  Squirrel's  nest.  Eggs,  white, 
3-6,  1-65  X  1*30.  Date,  Ossining,  N.  Y..  Mch.  31;  Cambridge,  Apl.  1; 
se.  Minn.,  Apl.  16. 

"This  species,  like  the  Screech  Owl,  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and 
differs  from  the  Short-eared  Owl  in  never  hunting  during  the  day- 
time. It  usually  spends  the  day  in  some  evergreen  woods,  thick  wil- 
low copse,  or  alder  swamp,  although  rarely  it  may  be  found  in  open 
places.   .   .   . 

"The  bird  is  not  wild,  and  will  allow  itself  to  be  closely  approached. 
When  conscious  that  its  presence  is  recognized,  it  sits  upright,  draws 
the  feathers  close  to  the  body,  and  erects  the  ear-tufts,  resembling  in 
appearance  a  piece  of  weather-beaten  bark  more  than  a  bird.   .  .   . 

"Like  the  other  Owls,  its  flight  is  slow  and  wavering,  but  in  com- 
mon with  them  it  is  buoyant  and  devoid  of  any  appearance  of  heavi- 
ness. The  note  of  this  Owl  is  said  by  some  to  resemble  the  noise  made 
by  kittens,  while  others  state  it  is  like  the  barking  of  small  dogs. 

"Of  107  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  a  game  bird;  15,  other 
birds;  84,  mice;  5,  other  mammals;  1,  insects;  and  15  were  empty" 
(Fisher). 

SC7.  Asio  flammeiu  (Pont,).  Short-eared  Owl.  Ad.  cf — ^Ear-tufts 
very  short,  difficult  to  distinguish  in  a  dried  skin;  upperparts  fuscous,  the 
feathers  margined  with  cream-buff  or  ochraceous-buff,  not  mottled  with 
white;  tail  with  ochraceous-buff  and  fuscous  bands  of  about  equal  width; 
underpart-8  whitish,  the  breast  broadly  and  the  belly  more  finely  streaked 
with  fuscous;  eyes  yellow.  Ad.  9.— Similar,  but  underparts  rich  ocnraceous- 
buff.    L..  15*50;  W.,  12*75;  T.,  6*05;  B.,  1*20. 

Range. — Nearly  cosmopolitan.  In.  N.  A.  breeds  irregularly  and  locally 
from  Arctic  zone^  s.  to  Calif.,  Colo.,  s.  Kans.,  Mo.,  n.  Ind.,  and  Mass.; 
winters  from  Calif.,  Wyo.,  Minn.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  and  Mass.,  s.  to  La.,  Cuba, 
and  Guatemala;  conmion  in  Hawaii. 
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Washington,  common  W.  V.  Ossining,  casual.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  Mch. 
15-Apl.  15,  rare;  Oct.-Nov.,  uncommon.  N.  Ohio,  uncommon  P.  R.  Glen 
Ellyn,  rare,  Dec.  11-May  15.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R. 

Nest,  on  the  ground,  in  grassy  marshes.  Eggs,  white,  4-7,  1*60  x  1*25. 
Date,  St.  Clair  Flats,  Mich.,  Apl.  20. 

This  species  might  well  be  named  Marsh  Owl,  for,  unlike  most  of 
our  Owls,  it  does  not  frequent  the  woods,  but  lives  in  grassy  marshes. 
It  is  not  shy  and  does  not  take  wing  until  almost  stepped  upon,  when 
it  arises  noiselessly  and  flies  low  over  the  marsh.  Sometimes  it  alights 
on  a  knoll  or  slight  elevation,  and  watches  the  intruder  in  the  intent, 
half-human  manner  of  Owls. 

During  the  migrations  and  in  the  winter  this  bird  is  occasionally 
found  in  flocks  or  colonies  containing  one  or  two  hundred  individuals. 

''Of  101  stomachs  examined,  11  contained  small  birds;  77,  mice; 
7,  other  mammals;  7,  insects;  and  14  were  empty"  (Fisher). 

Ses.  Stiiz  Tmrla  Tmrla  Barton.  Barred  Owl.  (Fig.  48.)  Ada.—^o 
ear-tufts;  upperparts  grayish  brown,  each  feather  with  two  or  three  white 
or  buffy  white  bars;  tail  with  six  to  eight  similar  bars;  facial  disk  gray,  finely 
barred  or  mottled  with  fuscous;  underparts  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with 
buffy,  the  breast  barred,  the  sides  and  belly  broadly  streaked  with  fuscous; 
bill  yellow;  legs  and  feet  feathered  to  or  near  the  bases  of  the  nails;  eyes 
brownish  black.   L.,  2000;  W.,  13*50;  T.,  9*50;  B.,  1*50. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  Keewatin,  s.  Que.,  and  N.  F.  s.  to 
e.  Kans.  and  Ga.,  and  w.  to  e.  Wyo.,  and  e.  Colo. 

Washington,  not  conunon,  rare  P.  R.  Ossining,  rare  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
P.  R.,  sometimes  common  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  Glen 
Ellyn,  rare  and  local  P.  R.  SE.  Minn.,  common  P.  R. 

Nest,  in  a  hollow  tree;  sometimes  in  an  old  Crow's  or  Hawk's  nest.  Eggs, 
white,  2-4,  200  x  1*65.  DaU,  New  London,  Conn.,  Mch.  22;  Black  Hawk 
Co.,  Iowa,  Mch.  1;  se.  Minn.,  Mch.  7. 

The  deep-toned,  questioning  voice,  the  absence  of  *Tioms,"  and  the 
dark  brown,  nearly  black  eyes,  combine  to  make  Barred  Owls  appear 
among  the  most  human  of  these  strangely  human  birds.  They  inhabit 
large  tracts  of  woodland,  and  are  generally  resident  in  certain  localities. 
Their  notes  are  uttered  more  or  less  throughout  the  year,  but  are  more 
frequently  heard  during  the  nesting  season.  As  a  rule  they  call  only 
during  the  first  part  of  the  night  and  again  before  sunrise,  but  on 
moonlight  nights  they  call  throughout  the  night,  and  occasionally 
they  may  be  heard  during  the  day.  They  readily  respond  to  an  imi- 
tation of  their  cries,  and  even  at  midday  I  have  drawn  them  from 
tlieir  nesting-place  to  meet  a  supposed  intruder  on  their  domain.  Un- 
d  r  favorable  circumstances  they  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  at 
least  half  a  mile. 

Their  usual  call  is  a  sonorous  whdd^whdd-whdd  whd-whddy  td-wJidd- 
6h.  This  is  varied,  both  as  to  relative  position  and  length  of  the  syl- 
lables, by  the  same  individuals,  and  is  apparently  the  cry  of  ques- 
tion and  response.  When  two  birds,  perhaps  rival  males,  come  together, 
there  ensues  a  striking  medley  of  whdrwhds  mingled  with  rolling  wkdO" 
dhSf  the  whole  reminding  one  of  deep-voiced,  mirthless  laughter.  Some- 
times two  birds  give  a  concerted  performance.   One  utters  about  ten 
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rapid  hoots,  while  the  other,  in  a  stightly  higher  tone,  hoots  half  as  fast^ 
both  performers  ending  together  with  a  whdi^-M.  At  times  they  utter  a 
single,  prolonged  whdd~dh,  and  more  rarely  a  weird,  gasping  shriek, 
emphasized  at  its  conclusion  like  a  cry  of  distress. 

"Of  109  stomachs  examined,  5  contained  poultry  or  game;  13, 
other  birds;  46,  mice;  18,  other  mammals;  4,  frogs;  1,  a  lisard;  2,  fish; 
14,  insects;  2,  spiders;  9,  crawfish;  and  20  were  empty''  (Fisher). 


tMa.  8.  T.  alleai  Ridgw.  Florida  Babsbd  Owl.  Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding, but  averaging  somewhat  darker,  and  with  the  toes  neu^  naked. 
W..  12*60;  T.,  8-60. 

Ranoe. — Coast  strip  of  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  from  e.  Tex.  to  Fla. 
andS.  C. 

Nuting  daU^  San  Mateo,  Ha.,  Jan.  6. 

t7f.  Sootiaptss  nebulosa  aebulosa  {ForH.),  Gubat  Gray  Owu 
Ada, — No  ear-tufts,  sise  very  large;  upperparts  fuaoous,  eveiywhere  mot- 
tled with  white,  acid  with  little  or  no  buffy;  facial  disk  gray,  haired  with 
black;  underparts  white,  the  breast  broadly  streaked,  the  belly  and  sides 
irregularly  barred  and  streaked  with  fuscous;  legs  and  feet  heavily  feathered; 
bfll  and  eyes  yeUow.   L.,  2700;  W..  17-50;  T..  1200. 

Range. — Boreal  N.  A.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  and  upper  Canadian  sones 
from  tree  limit  in  cen.  Alaska  and  nw.  Mackenxie  s.  to  cen.  Alberta  and  cen. 
Keewatin;  winters  in  the  s.  Canadian  Provinces,  straggling  to  n.  Calif.. 
Wyo.,  Nebr.,  Minn.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  n.  N.  J.,  N.  Y.,  and  New  Enii^and. 

Cambridge,  very  rare  and  Irregular  W.  V.    SE.  Minn.,  rare  W.  V. 

Nest,  in  trees.  Eoo^,  white,  2-4,  2*16  x  1*71.  Date,  Buffalo  Lake, 
Alberta,  Apl.  10  (Norris). 

"Dr.  Dall  considers  it  a  stupid  bird,  and  states  that  sometimes  it 
may  be  caught  in  the  hands.  Its  great  predilection  for  thick  woods, 
in  which  it  dwells  doubtless  to  the  very  limit  of  trees,  prevents  it  from 
being  an  inhabitant  of  the  barren  grounds  or  other  open  country  in 
the  north.  .  .  .  The  note  of  this  Owl  is  said  to  be  a  tremulous,  vibrat- 
ing sound,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  Screech  Owl.   .   .   . 

"Of  9  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  a  small  bird;  7,  mice;  and 
4,  other  mammals"  (Fisher). 

t71.  Grypioglaiiz  fmicirea  rlehardsonl  {BonapX  Richakdson's 
Owl.  Ad9. — Upperparts  gra^rish  brown,  both  the  head  and  back  spotted  with 
white;  tail  with  four  or  five  imperfect  white  bars;  underparts  white,  heavily 
streaked  with  grayish  brown;  legs  and  feet  heavily  feathered^  whitish,  barred 
with  grajrish  brown;  eyes  ydlow.  /m.-^Upperparts  dark  cinnamon-brown, 
with  a  few  more  or  leae  concealed  white  spots;  tail  aa  in  the  ad.;  breast 
like  the  back;  belly  ochraceous-buff.   L.,  10*00;  W.,  6*75;  T.,  4'40. 

Range. — N.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  and  upper  Canadian  sones 
from  limit  of  trees  in  cen.  Alaska  and  n.  cen  Mackenxie  s.  to  n.  B.  C, 
n.  Alberta,  and  Magdalen  Islands;  s.  in  winter  to  s.  Canada  but  rare  east- 
ward; casual  s.  to  (>e.,  Colo.,  Nebr.,  Ills.,  Pa.,  and  New  England. 

Cambridge,  very  rare  W.  V. 

Neat,  in  holes  in  trees  (and  in  old  nests  of  other  birds?).  Eggs,  white, 
3-7,  1*35  X  114.  Date,  Ft.  Simpson,  Mack.,  May  7. 

'Ilichardflon's  Owl  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  remaining  quiet  dur- 
ing the  day  in  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  or  bushes.  In  fact,  its 
vision  is  apparently  so  affected  by  bright  light  that  many  specimens 
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have  been  captured  alive  by  peroons  walking  up  and  taking  them  in 
thdr  hands.  On  this  account  the  Eskimo  in  Alaska  have  given  it  the 
name  of  'blind  one/  "The  song  of  this  Owl,  according  to  Dr.  Merriam 
(BvU.  NvU.  Om.  Clvb.,  VII,  1882,  p.  237),  is  a  low  hquid  note  that  resem- 
bles the  sound  produced  by  water  slowly  dropping  from  a  hdght'' 
(Fisher). 

iy>.  Cryptoglam  acadica  aoadlea  (Gmd,),  Saw-whbt  Owii.  Ads. — 
Upperparts  dark  cinnamon-brown,  the  head  finely  streakedt  the  back  spotted 
with  white;  tail  with  three  or  four  imperfect  white  bars;  underparts  white, 
heavily  streaked  with  cinnamon-brown  or  dark  rufous;  legs  and  feet  feath- 
ered, bu£Fy  white,  unbaired;  eyes  yellow.  Im. — Upperparts  as  in  the  ad., 
but  head  and  back  with  little  or  no  white;  breast  like  the  back;  belly  ochra- 
oeous-bufiF.   L.,  800;  W..  6*40;  T.,  2*80;  B.,  '60. 

Remarka. — Its  small  sise  and  absence  of  'ears'  at  once  distinguish  this 
species  from  any  Owl  of  eastern  North  America  except  C/.  nchardsoni,  from 
which  it  may  be  known  by  its  lighter  color,  streaked  instead  of  spotted  head, 
and  unbarred  legs  and  feet. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  and  e.  B.  C,  Alberta,  Man.,  Que.,  N.  B., 
and  N.  S.  s.  to  cen.  Am.,  s.  Nebr.,  n.  Ind.,  Pa.,  and  Md.  (in  mts.);  winters 
s.  to  8.  Calif.,  La.,  Va.  (casually  to  the  Carolinas),  and  Maine;  casual  or 
accidental  in  Mez.  and  Guatemala. 

Washington,  rare  W.  V.,  Oct.-Mch.  Ossining,  rather  rare  W.  V.,  Oct. 
28-Jan.  13.  Cambridge,  not  uncommon,  W.  v.,  Nov.-Mch«  N.  Ohio, 
rare  P.  R.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon,  P.  R. 

Neat,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree;  frequently  a  Woodpecker's,  sometimes  a  Squir- 
rel's deserted  nest.  Eggs,  white,  3-5,  1*19  x  1*00.  Date,  Trenton  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  Mch.  31;  Farmington,  Maine,  May  21;  se.  Minn.,  May  9  (hatching). 

''This  species  is  not  migratory,  but  is  more  or  less  of  an  irregular 
wanderer  in  its  search  for  food  during  the  fall  and  winter.  It  may 
be  quite  common  in  a  locality  and  then  not  be  seen  again  for  several 
years.  It  is  nocturnal,  seldom  moving  about  in  the  da3rtime,  but  pass- 
ing the  time  in  sleeping  in  some  dark  retreat.  So  soundly  does  it  sleep 
that  oftentimes  it  may  be  captured  alive.   ... 

''During  the  day  it  frequents  the  thick  evergreen  woods,  though 
sometimes  it  is  found  in  comparatively  open  groves,  but  always  in 
dense  trees.  .  .  .  The  note  of  this  species  is  peculiar  and  has  a 
rasping  character,  resembling  the  sound  made  when  a  large-toothed 
saw  is  being  filed;  hence  the  name.  It  is  more  often  heard  during  March 
and  early  April,  though  occasionally  it  is  heard  at  other  times  of  the 
year. 

"The  flight  resembles  that  of  the  Woodcock  very  closely — so  much 
so,  in  fact,  that  the  writer  once  killed  a  specimen  as  it  was  flying  over 
the  alders,  and  not  until  the  dog  pointed  the  dead  bird  was  he  aware 
of  his  mistake.   .   .  . 

"Of  22  stomachs  examined,  17  contained  mice;  1,  a  bird;  1,  an  insect; 

and  3  were  empty*'  (Fisher). 

1911.  Tavebner,  P.  A.,  and  Swalbs,  B.  H.,  Auk,  XXVIII,  329-334 
(migration). 

tTt.  Otus  aalo  aalo  (^Linn.).  Scrbecb  Owl.  Sise  small;  eai^tufts  con- 
spicuous, about  an  inch  m  length.    Ada.  ru/oua  phaae, — Upperparts  bright 
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rufous,  finely  streaked  with  black;  underparts  white,  the  feathers  centrally 
streaked  with  black  and  irregularly  barred  with  rufous;  toes  rather  scantily 
feathered;  eyes  yellow.  Gray  pfuue. — Upperparts  generally  brownish  gray, 
streaked  with  black  and  finely  mottled  with  ochii&ceous-bufF;  underparts 
white,  finely  streaked  and  more  finely  and  irre^ilarly  barred  with  tSack, 
more  or  less  bordered  by  rufous.  NesUino. — Entire  jplumage  regularly 
barred  with  grayish  or  rufous  and  white.  L.,  9*40;  W.,  6*40;  T.,  3*09; 
B.,    63. 

Remarks. — This  bird  may  be  known  by  its  small  sise  and  ear-tufts.  Its 
oolor  phases  are  not  dependent  upon  age,  sex,  or  season,  and  both  phases  are 
sometimes  represented  in  the  same  brood.  Between  the  two  there  is  a  com- 
plete intergradation.    (See  frontiBpiece.) 

Range, — £.  N.  Am.  from  Minn.,  Ont.,  and  N.  B.  s.  to  ne.  Tex.,  and  Ga., 
and  w.  to  about  the  100th  meridian;  accidental  in  England. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.  Ossining,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
common  P.  R.  N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  Glen  £31yn,  common  P.  R.  SE. 
Minn.,  common  P.  R. 

Nest,  generally  in  a  hollow  tree.  Eggs^  white,  4-6,  1*55  x  1*22.  Dale, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.,  Apl.  6;  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Apl.  6;  Cambridge,  Apl.  15; 
Milton,  Mass.,  Apl.  9;  Poweshiek  Co.,  Iowa,  Apl.  9. 

The  Screech  Owl  frequently  makes  its  home  near  our  dwellingis, 
and  sometimes  selects  a  convenient  nook  in  them  in  which  to  lay  its 
eggs.  But  its  favorite  retreat  is  an  old  apple  orchard,  where  the  hollow 
limbs  offer  it  a  secure  refuge  from  the  mobs  of  small  birds  which  are 
ever  ready  to  attack  it.  A  search  in  the  trees  of  an  orchard  of  this  kind 
rarely  fails  to  result  in  the  discovery  of  one  or  more  of  these  feathered 
inhabitants  who  may  have  resided  there  for  years.  They  attempt  to 
escape  capture  by  a  show  of  resistance  and  a  castanetlike  cracking  of 
the  bill,  but  when  brought  from  their  hiding-place  sit  quietly,  dazzled 
for  a  moment  by  the  sudden  light.  They  then  elongate  themselves 
and  almost  close  their  eyes,  thus  rendering  themselves  as  inconspicuous 
as  possible.  How  differently  they  appear  when  the  western  sky  fades 
and  their  day  begins!  Is  any  bird  more  thoroughly  awake  than  a  hungry 
Screech  Owl?  With  ear-tufts  erected,  and  his  great,  roimd  eyes  opened 
to  the  utmost,  he  is  the  picture  of  alertness. 

When  night  comes,  one  may  hear  the  Screech  Owl's  tremulous, 
wailing  whistle.  It  is  a  weird,  melancholy  call,  welcomed  only  by 
those  who  love  Nature's  voice  whatever  be  the  medium  through  which 
she  speaks. 

''Of  255  stomachs  examined,  1  contained  poultry;  38,  other  birds; 
91,  mice;  11,  other  mammals;  2,  lizards;  4,  batrachians;  1,  fish;  100, 
insects;  5,  spiders;  9,  crawfish;  7,  miscellaneous;  2,  scorpions;  2,  earth- 
worms; and  43  were  empty"  (Fisher). 

1893.  Hasbrouck,  E.  M.,  Am.  Nat.,  521-533,  638-649;  Allen,  J.  A., 
Auk,  347-351.— 1896.  Chadbourne,  A.  P.,  Auk,  XIII,  321-325;  XIV,  33- 
39.  (diehromatism).— 1911.  Sherman,  A.,  Auk,  XXVIII,  155-168  (home- 
life). 

STSa.  O.  a.  floridsnus  (Ridgw.).  Florida  Screech  Owl.  Much  like 
the  preceding,  but  smaller,  with  the  colors  deeper  and  markings  of  the 
underparts  heavier.  W.,  5*95;  T.,  2*80.  The  rufous  phase  is  rare  in  this  sub- 
species. 
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Range, — Gulf  and  S.  Atlantio  States  from  ae.  Tex.  to  S.  C,  chiefly  near 
the  coast. 

Nestino  date.  Archer,  Fla.,  Mch.  31. 

S7S.  Bubo  vtrginianus  vlr^nianiu  (Gmel.).  Great  Hornbd  Owl. 
Ada. — Size  large;  ear-tul'ts  conspicuous,  nearly  two  inches  in  length;  upper- 
parts  mottled  with  varying  shades  of  ochraceous-bu£F  and  black;  facial 
disk  ochraceous-bu FT;  car-tufts  black  and  ochraceous-buff;  a  white  patch 
on  the  throat,  Ttist  of  the  underparts  ochraceous-buff,  barred  with  black; 
legs  and  feet  f . fathered ;  eyes  yellow,  rf-  L.,  22-00;  W.,  15*00;  T.,  8*60;  B.,  1*60. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  from  Ont.,  Que.,  N.  B.,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  the  Gulf 
coast  and  Fla.;  w.  to  Wise,  e.  Minn.,  Iowa,  and  e.  Tex. 

Washington,  rare  P.  R.   Ossining,  tolerably  common  P.  R.   Cambridge, 
uncommon,  autumn  or  winter.  N.  Ohio,  rare  P.  R.  SE.  Minn.,  common  P.  R. 

Nest,  generally  in  an  old  Crow's,  Hawk's  or  squirrel's  nest.  Eggs,  white, 
2-3,  220  X  rsO.  Date,  Merritf s  Is.,  Fla.,  Dec.  17;  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb. 
15;  Cambridge,  Feb.  22;  Black  Hawk  Co.,  Iowa,  Feb.  14;  se.  Minn.,  Feb.  21. 

This  ''tiger  among  birds''  is  an  inhabitant  of  heavily  forested  re^ons, 
and  is  common  therefore  only  in  the  wilder,  less  settled  portions  of 
our  country.  It  is  the  only  one  of  our  resident  Owls  which  destroys 
poultry  and  birds  in  any  numbers,  but,  in  spite  of  its  frequent  visits 
to  the  farmyard,  Dr.  FLsher  considers  that  in  many  localities  it  is  a 
"beneficial  species"  because  of  its  great  fondness  for  rabbits. 

Its  usual  call  Ls  a  loud,  deep-toned  whoOj  hoo-hoo-hoo,  whdddf  whood. 
The  syllables  are  all  on  the  same  note,  and  bear  some  resemblance  to 
a  bass-voiced  dog  barking  in  the  distance. 

A  much  rarer  call  is  a  loud,  piercing  scream,  one  of  the  most  blood- 
curdling sounds  I  have  ever  heard  in  the  woods. 

"Of  127  stomachs  examined,  31  contained  poultry  or  game  birds; 
8,  other  birds;  13,  mice;  65,  other  manunals;  1,  a  scorpion;  1,  fish; 
10,  insects,  and  17  were  empty"  (Fisher). 

S7Sb.  B.  ▼.  subarctiouB  (Hoy).  Arctic  Horned  Owl.  Similar 
to  the  preceding,  but  much  lighter  in  color,  the  ochraceous-bu£F  markings 
largely  replaced  by  gray  or  white. 

Eiange. — Breeds  from  nw.  Mackensie  and  cen.  Kecwatin  to  valley  of 
the  Sask.,  and  probably  in  the  glacier  region  of  Mt.  St.  Ellas  and  Mt.  Fair- 
weather;  s.  in  winter  to  n.  U.  S.  from  Idaho  to  Wise. 

Cambridge,  one  record.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  W.  V. 

S7Sf.  B.  ▼.  heterocnemis  {Oher.).    Labrador  Horked  Owl.    Similar 
to  B.  V.  virginianus,  but  much  darker,  the  prevailing  color  fuscous  or  dusky. 
Range. — Northern  Ungava  and  Labrador. 

176.  Nyctea  nyctea  (Linn.).  Snowy  Owl.  Ad,  <f. — Sise  large; 
no  ear-tufts;  white,  more  or  loss  barred  with  dark  grayish  brown  or  fuscous; 
legs  and  feet  heavily  feathered;  eyes  yellow.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  more 
heavily  barred.   L.,  2500;  W.,  1700;  T.,  9-50;  B.,  1*50. 

Range. — N.  parts  of  N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  A.  breeds  from  Arctic 
regions  s.  to  cen.  Mackenzie,  con.  Kcewatin,  and  n.  Ungava;  winters  from 
the  Arctic  coast  s.  to  the  s.  Canadian  Provinces  and  Mont.,  and  irregularly 
to  the  Middle  States  and  Ohio  Valley,  straggling  to  Calif.,  Tex.,  La.,  N.  C, 
and  Bermuda. 

Washington,  casual  W.  V.  Ossining,  A.  V.  Cambridge,  rare  and  irregu- 
lar W.  V.  N.  Ohio,  rare  W.  V.  Glen  EUyn,  very  rare  W.  V.  SE.  Minn., 
common  W.  V.,  Oct.-Apl. 
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Neat,  on  the  ground.  Egg^t  white,  3-10.  2*24  x  1*76.  DaU,  Pt.  Barrow. 
Alaska,  June  7. 

'The  Snowy  Owl  is  diurnal  in  its  habits,  but  like  most  birds  is 
more  active  in  search  of  prey  during  the  early  morning  and  agaiii 
toward  dusk.  Like  many  of  the  Hawks,  it  occupies  a  commanding 
perch  for  hours,  watching  what  is  going  on  about  it,  occasionally  vary- 
ing the  monotony  by  dropping  on  a  mouse  or  launching  out  over  the 
broad  country,  soon  to  return  to  its  perch.  During  its  southern  wan- 
derings it  is  very  partial  to  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  especially 
the  barren  sand  wastes  along  the  seashore  or  eictensive  marshy  flats 
bordering  the  bays  and  rivers.   .   .   . 

"The  flight  is  firm,  smooth,  and  noiseless,  and  may  be  long  pro- 
tracted. It  is  capable  of  rapid  flight,  and,  according  to  Audubon,  is 
able  to  capture  Ducks,  Pigeons,  and  even  Grouse  on  the  wing,  striking 
them  down  after  the  manner  of  the  Duck  Hawk. 

"Of  38  stomachs  examined,  2  contained  game  birds;  9,  other  birds; 
18,  mice;  2,  other  manmials;  and  12  were  empty''  (Fisher). 

1906.  Deane,  R..  Auk,  XXIII,  283-298  (flight  of). 

S77a.  Sumia  nlula  oapavoch  {MiUl.),  Hawk  Owl.  Ada. — Sise 
medium;  no  ear-tufte;  upperparts  dark  grayish  brown  or  fuscous;  head  and 
hindneck  spotted  with  white;  back,  and  especially  tertials,  barred  with 
white;  tail  with  broken  whitish  bars,  long  and  rounded^  the  outer  feathers 
more  than  an  inch  shorter  than  the  middle  ones;  middle  of  the  throat  with 
a  fuscous  spot,  and  below  it  a  white  one;  sides  of  the  neck  and  upper  breast 
streaked  with  fuscous,  rest  of  the  underparts  barred  with  fuscous  and 
white;  legs  and  feet  fully  feathered.  L.,  1500;  W.,  8*75 ;T.,  7*26. 

Range. — N.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  nw.  Mackensie,  and 
Hudson  Strait  to  s.  B.  C,  cen.  Alberta  (casually.  Mont.),  and  Ungava; 
winters  s.  to  the  s.  Canadian  Provinces,  casually  to  Wash.,  Nebr.,  Ind., 
Ohio,  N.  Y.,  R.  I.,  Mass.,  and  Maine,  occasional  in  England. 

Cambridge,  ve^  rare  in  late  fall.  N.  Ohio,  rare  W.  V.  SE.  Minn., 
uncommon  W.  V.,  (5ct.-Mch. 

Nest,  in  coniferous  trees  or  in  the  holes  of  dead  trees  or  stubs.  Eggs, 
white,  3-7,  1*50  x  1*23.  DaU,  Red  Deer,  Alberta.  Apl.  16. 

"The  Hawk  Owl  is  strictly  diurnal,  as  much  so  as  any  of  the  Hawks, 
and  like  some  of  them  often  selects  a  tall  stub  or  dead-topped  tree  in 
a  comparatively  open  place  for  a  perch,  where  it  sits  in  the  bright 
sunlight  watching  for  its  prey. 

'^Although  the  flight  is  swift  and  hawklike,  it  has  nevertheless  the 
soft,  noiseless  character  conmion  to  the  other  Owls;  when  starting 
from  any  high  place,  such  as  the  top  of  a  tree,  it  usually  pitches 
down  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  flies  off  rapidly  above  the  tops  of 
the  bushes  or  high  grass,  abruptly  arising  again  as  it  seeks  another 
perch. 

"The  note  is  a  shrill  cry,  which  is  uttered  generally  while  the  bird 
is  on  the  wing"  (Fisher). 

S78a«  Speotyto  onnlonlarla  llorldaiia  Ridgw.  Florida  Bub- 
BOWTNo  Owl.  Ads. — Si«e  small;  no  ear-tufts;  legs  and  feet  nearly  naked; 
upperparts  grayish  brown,  spotted  and  barred  with  white;  throat  white,  rest 
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of  the  underparts  barred  with  erayish  brown  and  white  in  about  equal 
amounts.  L..  9'00;  W.,  6-60;  T.,  300;  Tar.,  1-76. 

Range. — Southern  Fla.,  chiefly  in  the  Kissunmee  'prairie'  region  of 
Osceola,  Polk,  and  DeSoto  Counties,  and  also  Manatee  County. 

Nest,  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  excavated  by  the  bird.  Eggs,  white,  5-7, 
1'23  X  1*03.  Date,  Ft.  Thompson.  Fla.,  Mch.  26. 

This  diurnal  Owl  is  locally  abundant  in  its  restricted  range.  Excel- 
lent accounts  of  its  habits  will  be  found  under  the  following  references: 
Rhoads,  Auk,  DC,  18d2,  1-8;  Scott,  Ibid,,  216-218;  Pahner,  Ihid,  1896, 
100-108. 

The  BxTBBOWiNO  Owl  (S78.  Speotyto  cunicvlaria  hypogaa),  is  wdl  known 
in  the  western  United  States  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Minnesota,  and 
Louisiana,  and  from  British  Coliunbia,  and  Manitoba  s.  to  Panama;  it  is 
migratory  north  of  Oregon  and  northern  Kansas;  and  accidental  in  New 
York  and  Massachusetts. 


Zm.   ORDER  PSTTTAOL     PARROTS,  BIACAWS,  PAROQUETS, 

COCKATOOS 

40.  Familt  PsriTACiDiB.   Pabbots  and  Paboquets.  (Fig.  51.) 

The  order  PsiUaci  is  divided  into  six  families  containing,  in  all, 
about  five  hundred  and  sixty  species.  The  American  species,  some  one 
hundred  and  ninety  in  number,  are  included  in  the  present  family 
which  has  also  about  two  hundred  and  forty  members  in  the  Old  Worid. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Thick-billed  Parrot  {Rhynchopsitta  pachy- 
rhyncha)j  which  rarely  enters  Arizona  from  Mexico,  the  Carolina 
Paroquet  is  the  only  species  inhabiting  the  United  States,  and  it  is  not 
found  south  of  our  boundaries.  Parrots  and  Paroquets^the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  can  not  be  sharply  drawn — are  forest-inhabiting, 
fruit-  and  seed-eating  birds.  They  are  poor  walkers,  good  climbers, 
and  strong  fliers,  making  extended  flights  in  search  of  food.  Their 
voices  in  Nature  are  harsh  and  discordant;  nevertheless,  almost  all  the 
species  possess  the  power  of  speech.  Some,  however,  rarely  leam  to 
talk,  while  others  invariably  do.  The  red-tailed,  gray  African  Parrot 
(Psittacus  eryihacua)  takes  first  rank  for  ability  in  this  direction,  while 
the  Mexican  Double  Yellow-head  {AmazoTia  oratrix)  is  usually  accorded 
second  place.  Parrots  are  believed  to  mate  for  life.  They  nest  in  holes, 
usually  in  trees,  and  lay  white  eggs.  The  young  are  hatched  with  a 
covering  of  white  down  and  are  reared  in  the  nest. 

S89.  Conuropsls  oarollnenals  (lAnn.).  Carolina  Paroquet.  (Fig. 
51.)  Ads. — Head  and  neck  all  around  yellow;  forehead  and  cheeks  deep 
orange;  bend  of  the  wing  and  tibia  orange;  rest  of  the  plumage  bright  green; 
the  inner  vanes  of  the  wing-feathers  fuscous;  the  under  surface  of  the  tail 
vellowish.  Int. — iSimilar,  but  the  head  and  neck  green  like  the  back;  fore- 
head and  region  in  front  of  the  eye  orange;  tibis  and  bend  of  the  wing 
without  orange.   L.,  12*50;  W.,  7*40;  T.,  6-50. 

Range. — S.  Fla.,  ne.  and  e.  of  Lake  Okeechobee;  formerly  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  se.  U.  S.  w.  to  Tex.,  Okla.,  and  e.  Colo,  and  n.  to  Nebr., 
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Iowa,  Wise.,  and  s.  border  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  casually  to  N.  Y. 
and  Pa. 

Washington,  extinct,  known  only  from  specimens  shot  :n  Sent.,  1865. 

Nut,  said  to  be  in  a  hollow  cypress  or  sycamore  tree,  but  no  authentic 
account  of  the  nidification  of  this  species  has  been  published.  Eggg  (laid 
in  captivity),  white,  1*44  x  1'12.   Date,  probably  lay  in  Jime. 

The  complete  extermination  of  the  Paroquet  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  range  is  due  chiefly  to  four  causes:  first,  it  was  destructive  to 
fruit  orchards,  and  for  this  reason  was  killed  by  agriculturists;  second, 
it  has  been  tre4>ped  and  bagged  in  enormous  numbers  by  professional 
bird-eatchers;  third,  it  has  been  killed  in  myriads  for  its  plumage;  and, 
fourth,  it  has  been  wantonly  slaughtered  by  so-called  sportsmen.  In 
short,  in  the  present  century  the  Paroquet  has  always  disappeared  soon 
after  its  haunts  were  invaded  by  civilized  man.  At  present  it  it  appar- 
ently restricted  to  southern  Florida,  and  there  mainly  if  not  whoUy  to 
the  'hammocks'  northeast  and  east  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  where  in 
April,  1904,  near  Taylor  Creek,  I  saw  thirteen  birds. 

1891.  Hasbbouck,  E.  M..  Auk,  VIII.  369-379;  Butlbb,  A.,  Ihid,, 
1892,  IX  49-56  (range). 
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41.  Familt  CucuLiDiE.  CucKOOB,  Anis,  Etc.  (Fig.  53.) 

Only  thirty-five  of  the  some  one  hundred  and  ninety  known  species 
of  Cuckoos  are  found  in  the  New  World,  and  they  are  largely  confined 
to  the  tropics. 

Cuckoos,  as  a  rule,  are  rather  solitary  birds,  inhabiting  wooded 
areas.  The  Anis,  however,  are  always  gregarious  and  live  in  open  places. 
Their  flight  is  weak,  generally  from  tree  to  tree,  and  their  feet  are  largely 
used  as  a  means  of  progression.  Some  species  hop,  others  walk,  and  one 
is  celebrated  for  his  speed  as  a  runner.  They  are  possessed  of  peculiar 
vocal  powers,  and  their  strange  calls  are  frequently  the  origin  of  their 
popular  names.  Many  species  are  remarkable  for  the  irregularity  of 
their  breeding  habits.  The  Old  World  Cuckoo  {Cucuiits  canarus),  like 
our  Cowbird,  places  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  leaves  to 
them  the  duties  of  incubation  and  rearing  of  the  young.  The  Anis  are 
oomn^unistic,  and  build  but  one  nest,  in  which  several  females  lay  and 
share  the  task  of  incubation.  The  smaller  species  are  insectivorous, 
but  the  larger  ones  add  small  reptiles  and  batrachians  to  their  fare. 
The  eggs  of  all  North  American  species  are  white  or  bluish  white,  and 
are  sometimes  laid  at  such  widely  separated  intervals  that  the  same 
nest  may  contain  fresh  eggs  and  young  birds.  Tlie  yoimg  are  hatched 
naked  and  the  feathers  of  the  juvenal  plumage,  which  is  the  first  to  be 
acquired,  remain  in  their  sheaths  imtil  they  are  well-grown. 

ttt.  CrotophagA  ani  Linn,  Ani.  Ada. — Bill  much  compressed 
vertically,  nearly  as  high  as  long.   Black,  feathers  of  foreparts  of  the  body 
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with  irridescent  margina;  wings  and  tail  with  bluish  reflections;  tail  much 
rounded.   L.,  12-60;  T.,  7*75;  W.,  575;  B.,  '95;  depth,  85. 

Range, — West  Indies,  Yucatan,  and  e.  S.  A.;  rare  or  casual  in  La.  and 
8.  fla.,  accidental  near  Phila.,  and  £denton,  N.  C. 

The  Gboove-billed  Ani  {984-  Crotophaga  nUciroairia)  of  our  Mezican 
border  and  southward,  has  been  reported  from  Florida  (Lake  Worth,  Jan. 
1891),  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  bird  in  question  was  Croioj^iaffa 
ani,   {Auk,  1891.  313.) 

S8t  Cocoysus  minor  minor  (Omel,).  MANOROvii  Cuckoo.  Ads. — 
Upperparts  brownish  gray,  grayer  on  head,  with  glossy  reflections;  wings 
and  middle  pair  of  tail-feathers  like  back;  outer  tail-feathers  black,  broadly 
tipped  with  white;  ear-coverts  black;  underparts  ochraceous-buff,  bill  black, 
lower  mandible  yellow  except  at  tip;  L.,  12*50;  W.,  5*40;  T.,  50;  B.  from  N. 
•80. 

Range. — Key  West,  Fla.,  West  Indies  (except  Bahamas),  and  coast 
of  Mex.,  and  Cen.  Am.  to  ne.  S.  A. 

Neet,  a  platform  of  sticks,  in  low  trees  and  bushes.  Eggs,  3-4,  greenish 
blue.  Date,  Manatee  Co.,  Fla.,  May  28. 

This  bird  is  apparently  a  rare  summer  resident  on  the  Gulf  coast 
of  Florida,  but  its  relationships  in  this  region  to  the  following  race 
appear  to  be  unknown. 

S86a.  G.  m.  mmjnmrdl  Ridgw.  Maynabd's  Cuckoo.  Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  with  a  slightly  smaller  bill  and  much  paler  underparts, 
the  throat  and  breast  bring  gra3rish  white,  very  faintly  washed  with  ochra- 
ceous,  which  becomes  strongpr  on  the  belly.   B.  from  N.,  '75. 

Range. — Florida  Keys  and  the  Bahamas. 

This  bird  is  a  regular  summer  resident  in  the  Florida  Keys  and 
probably  adjoining  Atlantic  mainland  (Scott,  Auky  1889,  p.  250). 

S87.  Coooyzus  americianiis  amerioaniu  (Linn.).  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo.  (Fig.  53.  )  Ads. — Upperparts  brownish  gray  with  slight  greenish 
gloss;  most  of  the  wing-fcathcrs  rufous,  except  at  the  tip;  outer  tail-feathers 
black,  conspicuously  tipped  with  white,  which  extends  down  the  outer  vane 
of  the  outer  feather;  underparts  dull  whitish;  bill  black,  the  lower  mandible 
yellow  except  at  the  tip. 
L.,  12-20;  W.,  5*70;  T., 
6*20;  B.  from  N..  '76. 

Remarks. — This  spe- 
cies bears  a  general  re- 
semblance to  the  Black- 
billed  Cuckoo,  but  may 
always  be  known  from  Fia.  91.  Taa-feathers  of  Yellow-bUled  Cuckoo, 

that  species  by  its  yel- 
low lower  mandible,  rufous  wing-feathers,  and  black,   white-tipped  tail- 
feathers. 

Range. — Breeds  mainly  in  Austral  zones  but  reaching  into  Transition, 
from  N.  D.,  Minn.,  s.  Ont.,  Quo.,  and  N.  B.  s.  to  Mcx.,  La.,  and  n.  Fla., 
and  w.  to  S.  D.,  Ncbr.,  and  Okla.;  migrates  through  the  West  Indies  and 
Cen.  Am.;  winters  s.  to  Argentina. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  May  3-Oct.  13.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
May4-0ct.  31.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  May  12-Sept.  15.  N.  Ohio, 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20-Sept.  25.  Glen  Ellyn,  quite  common  S.  R.,  May  15- 
Sept.  29.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  May  21-Aug.  20. 

Nest,  a  platform  of  small  sticks,  with  a  few  grasses  or  catkins,  generally 
in  low  trees  or  vine-covered  bushes,  4-10  feet  up.   Eggs^  3-5,  pale  greenish 
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blue,  1'22  X  '^.    Date,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Apl.  9,  layintc;  Buckingham  Co.; 
Va..  May  13;  Cambridge.  May  25;  Mt.  Cannel.  His.,  May  20. 

A  long,  fllim,  dovelike  bird  slips  noifldessly  by  and  disf^ipears  in 
the  depths  of  a  neighboring  tree.  If  you  can  mark  his  position  you 
will  find  him  perched  motionless,  and  i^Ppa^^cii^y  slightly  dased.  After 
a  moment  he  recovers  and  begins  to  hop  about  the  tree  in  an  active 
search  of  his  favorite  fare  of  caterpillars.  He  is  especially  fond  of  the 
kind  which  make  nests  in  trees,  oonunonly  known  as  "t&kt  cater- 
pillars," and  if  you  examine  the  conspicuous  homes  of  these  pests  you 
will  frequently  find  them  punctured  ?rith  many  holes  made  by  the 
Cuckoo's  bill.  A  Cuckoo  I  shot  at  six  o'clock  one  September  morning 
had  the  partially  digested  remains  of  forty-three  of  these  caterpillars 
in  his  stomach. 

The  notes  of  the  Cuckoo  are  strikingly  characteristic,  and  while 
subject  to  much  variation  may  be  fairiy  represented  by  the  ^llables 
ttUriidf  ttUriut,  tuirtiUy  tuHtU,  dHudcH^^uck-dHUckf  d^tck-d^uck,  cl^uck, 
coWf  coWf  cow,  caWf  cow,  cow.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  hear  the 
whole  song  given  at  once. 

88.  Goooynu  crythroplitlialiniifl  (WiU.).    Blagk-biu^d  Cuckoo. 
. — Upperparts  grayish  lut>wn  with  a  slight  green  glosB;  wings  and  tail 
the  same,  the  latter  narrowly  tipped  with  white;  underparts  dull  white; 
bill  black.  L..  11*83;  W.,  5*50;  T.,  6*26;  B.  from  N.,  '74. 

Remarks. — ^This  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo  chiefly  by  the  absence  of  rufous  in  the  wings,  black  in  the  tail,  and 

yellow     in     the     lower 
mandible. 

Range, — N.  and  S. 
A.  Breeds  mainly  in  the 
Transition  sone  from 
Be.  Alberta,  s.  Man.,  s. 
Que.,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward  Is.   8.    to  Kans., 


Fig.  92.  Tail-feathers  of  Blaok-billed  Cuokoo. 


Ark.,  N.  C,  and  mts.  of  Ga.;  winters  in  S.  A.,  to  Peru. 

Washington,  rather  rare  S.  R.,  May  5-Oct.,  6.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
May  3-Oct.  7.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R..  May  12-Sept.  20.  N.  Ohio, 
tolerably  common  S.  R.,  May  1-Sept.  25.  Glen  Ellyn,  8.  R.,  May  6-Oct.  21. 
SE.  Minn.,  common  8.  R.,  May  8-Sept.  27. 

Neet,  smiilar  to  that  of  the  preceding,  but  more  compactly  built;  location 
the  same.  EggSf  2-5,  greenish  blue,  of  a  deeper  shade  than  those  of  the 
preceding  species,  1*14  x  *85.  Date,  Ossining.  N.  Y.,  May  28;  Cambridge, 
May  20;  Mt.  Carmel,  Ills.,  May  7;  se.  Minn.,  May  16. 

This  species  resembles  the  preceding  in  habits.  The  two  birds  may 
be  distinguished  in  life  by  the  differences  in  the  color  of  thdr  bills  and 
tails,  ^^liam  Brewster  has  called  my  attention  to  an  easily  recognisable 
difference  in  their  calls.  The  present  species  has  a  much  softer  voice, 
and  the  cow,  cow  notes  are  connected. 


42.  Faiolt  Alcedinid^.  Kinqfibhers.  (Rg.  60.) 

Kingfishers  are  most  numerous  in  the  Malay  ArchipelagOi  and  the 
majority  of  the  some  one  hundred  and  ninety  known  species  are  found 
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there.  There  are  only  seven  American  species,  all  contained  in  the 
genus  CerylCf  which  has  also  five  representatives  in  Africa  and  India. 
Our  seven  species  are  confined  chiefly  to  the  tropics,  only  one  advanc- 
ing north  of  southern  Texas.  They  are  solitary  birds  of  somewhat 
local  habit.  All  the  American  species  are  fish-eaters  and  are  rarely 
found  far  from  the  water.  Some  of  the  Old- World  species,  how- 
ever, are  forest-inhabiting  and  feed  on  small  insects,  moUusks,  etc. 
Kingfishers  nest  in  holes,  usually  made  by  themselves  in  a  bank,  and 
lay  white  eggs.  The  young  are  hatched  naked,  and  the  juvenal  plumage 
thefifstr^ be  acquired. 


SM.  Ceryle  aloyon  (Ltnn.).  Bbi/tbd  Eingfisbsr.  (Fig.  52.)  Ad,  d*.^ 
Upperpartfi  bluish  gray;  wings  with  small  white  spots,  most  of  the  feathers 
tipped  with  white,  the  inner  webs  of  the  primaries  white  at  the  base;  tail- 
feathers  with  numerous  spots  and  broken  bands  of  white:  a  white  spot 
before  the  eye;  throat  white,  this  color  passing  on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck 
and  nearly  meeting  on  the  back  of  the  neck ;  a  band  across  the  breast,  and  the 
sides  bluish  fpray — in  immature  specimens  tinged  with  rufous — Slower  breast 
and  belly  white.  Ad,  9. — Similar  to  the  male,  but  the  sides  and  a  band  on 
the  bdly  rufous.  L.,  1302;  W.,  617;  T.,  360;  B.,  2*00. 

Range, — N.  A.  and  n.  S.  A.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  nw.  Mackensie, 
cen.  Keewatin,  n.  Que.,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  the  s.  border  of  U.  S.;  winters  from 
B.  C,  Nebr.,  Ills.,  Ind.,  Ohio  and  Va.  s.  to  the  West  Indies,  Colombia, 
Guiana,  and  irregularly  as  far  n.  as  Mass.,  N.  H.,  and  Ont. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.,  except  in  midwinter.  Ossining,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  1-Nov.  23;  casual  in  winter.  Cambridge,  conmion  S.  R.,  Apl. 
10-Nov.  1;  rare  W.  V.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  20-Noy.  1;  rare 
W.  V.  Glen  Ellyn,  isolated  pairs,  Apl.  1-Nov.  19.  SE.  Minn.,  common  3. 
R.,  Mch.  21-I>ec.  12. 

Nest,  in  a  hole  in  a  bank,  about  six  feet  from  the  entrance.  Eoqs,  6-8, 
white.  1-34  x  1*05.  Dcde,  Shelter  Is.,  N.  Y.,  May  4;  Cambridge,  May  15; 
se.  Minn.,  May  9. 

The  shores  of  wooded  streams  or  ponds  are  the  chosen  haunts  of 
the  Kingfisher.  Silently  he  perches  on  some  limb  overhanging  the 
water,  ever  on  the  alert  for  food  or  foe.  Paddle  toward  him  as  quietly 
as  you  please,  just  as  you  reach  his  danger  line  he  drops  from  his  perch 
and  with  loud,  rattling  call  flies  on  ahead.  This  may  be  repeated  several 
times,  until  finally  the  limits  of  his  wanderings  are  reached,  when  he 
makes  a  wide  detour  and  returns  to  the  starting  point. 

The  Kingfisher  hunts  after  the  manner  of  the  Fish  Hawk.  In  passing 
over  the  water  it  needs  only  the  glint  of  a  shining  fin  or  scale  just  beneath 
the  surface  to  catch  his  watchful  eye.  On  quickly  moving  wings  he 
hovers  over  the  place,  waiting  only  a  fair  chance  to  plunge  on  the 
unsuspecting  fish  below.  Eknergmg  from  the  water  with  his  prey  in 
his  bill,  he  shakes  the  spray  from  his  plumage,  and,  with  an  cocultant 
rattle,  flies  away  to  some  favorite  perch. 

1905.  Hbbbick,  F.  H.,  Home-Life  of  Wild  Birds.  136-145.-1907.  Fm- 
usT,  W.  L.,  American  Birds,  139-147. 
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XV.  OBOER  Fid.     WOODPECKERS,  WRYNECKS,  ETC. 

43.  Family  PiciDiB.  Woodpeckers.  (Fig.  54.) 

Woodpeckers  occur  in  all  wooded  parts  of  the  world,  except  in  the 
Australian  region  and  Madagascar.  Some  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  species  are  known,  of  which  about  one-half  are  confined  to  the  New 
World.  Twenty-four  of  this  number  are  found  in  North  America. 
Woodpeckers  are  rather  solitary  birds,  but  are  sometimes  found  asso- 
ciated in  scattered  companies  during  their  migrations.  Above  all 
other  birds  they  are  especially  adapted  to  creep  or  climb.  The  peculiar 
structure  of  the  foot,  with  its  two  toes  directed  forward  and  two  back- 
ward (except,  in  North  America,  in  one  genus),  assists  them  in  clinging 
to  an  upright  surface,  while  the  pointed,  stiffened  tail-feathers  serve 
as  a  prop.  The  stout,  chisel-like  bill  of  the  more  typical  species  is  used 
to  cut  away  wood  and  expose  the  hiding-places  of  grubs,  etc.;  then  the 
long,  distensible  tongue,  with  its  homy,  spearlike  tip,  is  thrust  forward 
the  food  impaled  and  drawn  out.  The  vocal  powers  of  Woodpeckers 
are  supplemented  by  the  bill  which  is  used  to  beat  the  long,  rolling  call 
forming  their  love-song.  The  eggs  of  Woodpeckers  are  uniformly  white, 
and  are  placed  in  a  hole,  generally  in  a  dead  tree  or  limb,  hollowed  out 
by  the  bird. 

1001.  EcKBTOBif,  F.  H.,  The  Woodpeckers  (Houghton,  Mifflin). 

KEY  TO  THK  SPECIES 

I.  No  red  on  the  head  or  nape. 

1.  Underparta  not  streaked  or  spotted. 

A.  Entire  underparts  black. 

a.  Wing  about  lO'OO,  bill  ivory-white. 

392.    IVORT-BILLED    WOODPECKER    9. 

B.  Underparts  white,  without  black  spots  or  streaks. 

a.  Wing  under  4*00;  outer  tail-feathers  barred  with  black. 

394.  DowNT  Woodpecker  and  races  9. 
h  Wing  over  4'00,  outer  tail-feathers  white,  without  black  bars. 

393.  Hairy  Woodpecker  and  races  9. 

2.  Underparts  with  black  spots,  bars,  or  streaks. 

a.  Back  entirely  black  .     .    400.  Arctic  Three-toeo  Woodpecksb. 

b.  Back  black  and  white. 

6^  Outer  tail-feathers  entirely  white,  crown  yellow  or  spotted  with 

white.    ^ 401.  Am.  Three-toed  Woodpecker. 

6*.  Outer  tail-feathers  barred  with  black,  no  black  patch  on  the 
breast,  ear-ooverts  white 

395.  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker  9. 
6*.  Outer  tail-feathers  black,  with  generally  a  narrow  white  margin; 

rump  white 40(5.  Red-headed  Woodpecker  9. 

h*.  Outer  tail-feathers  black  and  white,  a  large  black  patch  on  the 

breast 402.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  9. 

n.  With  red  on  the  head  or  nape. 
1.  Whole  top  of  head  red. 
A,  Throat  red. 

a.  Primaries  spotted  with  white,  belly  yellowish. 

402.  Yellow-bellied  Sapsucker  d** 

b.  Mmaries  black,  rump  and  bedly  white. 

406.  Rbd-hsadsd  Woodpecksb  d*. 
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B.  Throat  white. 

a.  Breast  and  belly  black  .     .  405,  405a.  Pileated  Woodpxcksb  ^. 

b.  Breast  black  or  blackish,  sides  streaked,  belly  yellowish  white. 

402.  Yellow-bellied  Sapbucker  9. 

c.  Under];>art8  tinged  with  red,  without  streaks  or  spots. 

409.  Red-bellied  Woodpeckeb  (f. 

2.  Crown  black,  brown  or  gray,  a  red  band  across  the  nape,  a' red  crest  on 

the  back  of  the  head,  or  snuill  patches  of  red  on  either  side  of  the  nape. 

A.  Underparts  lar^y  or  wholly  black,  wing  over  8*00. 

a.  Bill  ivory-white    ....    392.  Ivoby-billed  Woodpeckeb  d*. 
6.  Bill  blackish 405, 405a.  Pileated  Woodpeckeb  9. 

B.  Underparts  not  Targely  black;  wing  under  8*00. 

a.  Underparts  more  or  less  spotted  or  streaked  with  black. 
a^.  A  black  patch  on  the  breast,  throat  brown,  rump  white. 

412.  412a.  Flicker. 
a\  Head  black,  ear-ooverts  white,  a  few  red  feathers  on  either  side 
of  the  nape      .     .     .    395.  Rbd-cockaded  Woodpeckeb  tf, 
6.  Underpuls  white,  or  whitish,  without  black  streaks  or  spots. 
&^  Crown  gray,  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  belly. 

409.  Rbd-bblubd  Woodpeckeb  9. 
c>.  Crown  black. 

e>.  Outer  tail-feathers  barred  with  black. 

394.  DowNT  Woodpeckeb  and  races  d*. 
d.  Outer  tail-feathers  white.  393.  Haibt  Woodpeckeb  and  races  d*. 

StS.  Camp«pliiliis  prlnctpBlis  (Linn.),  Iygby-billbd  Woodpeckeb. 
Ad.  d". — Upperparts  shining  black,  a  large  scarlet  crest;  a  white  stripe 
begins  below  the  eye  and,  passing  down  the  side  of  the  neck,  meets  its 
fellow  in  the  middle  of  the  back;  ends  of  the  inner  primaries  and  the  end 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  secondaries  white;  outer  tiul-feathers  very  short, 
the  central  ones  elongated  and  much  stiffened;  bristles  over  the  nostrils 
white;  bill  ivory-white;  underparts  shining  black.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but 
with  the  crest  black.   L.,  20-00;  W.,  1000;  T.,  6'60;  B.,  2*75. 

Adn(F«.^Formerly  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  from  Tex.,  to  N.  C,  n. 
in  Miss.  Valley  to  Olda.,  Mo.,  s.  Ills.,  and  s.  Ind.;  now  restricted  to  the  lower 
Miss.  Valley  and  Gulf  States,  and  of  local  distribution. 

Neat,  usually  in  a  cypress  over  40  feet  up;  entrance  oval.  Eggs,  white, 
3-5.  "r37  X  -99"  (Bendire).  Date,  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.,  Mch.  17,  one- 
third  grown;  Lafayette  Co.,  Fla.,  Apl.  19. 

The  home  of  this  magnificent  Woodpecker  is  in  the  almost  limit- 
less cypress  forests  of  our  southern  coasts  and  river  valleys.  Even  there 
it  is  common  in  but  few  localities.  In  Florida  it  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
western  part  <)f  the  peninsula,  and  doubtless  occurs  in  greatest  numbers 
in  the  region  between  the  Suwanee  River  and  the  Gulf. 

The  Ivory-bill  is  a  wild,  shy  bird.    It  does  not  remain  long  in  one 

place,  and  during  the  day  ranges  over  an  extended  territory.    Its  call 

is  a  high,  rather  nasal,  yap,  yap-yap,  sounding  in  the  distance  like  the 

note  of  a  penny  trumpet. 

1891.  Hasbbouck,  E.  M..  Auk,  VIII,  174-186  (dist.).— 1900.  Bbteb, 
G.  G.,  Auk,  XVII,  97-99  (nesting). 

SM.  Dryobates  vUIoras  vfllosiis  {Linn.).  Haiby  Woodpeckeb.  (Fig.  A 
64a.)  Ad.  d. — Upperparts  black;  scarlet  band  on  the  nape;  middle  of 
the  back  white;  wing-feathers  and  their  coverts  spotted  with  white;  middle 
tail-foathers  black,  the  outer  ones  white;  a  white  stripe  above  and  another 
below  the  eye;  underparts  white.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  without  scarlet  on 
the  back  of  the  neck.   L.,  9*40;  W.,  4*78;  T.,  3*30;  B.,  1*22. 
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Range, — ^Tnnoition  and  Upper  Austral  sones  of  ne.  U.  S.,  from  Nebr., 
e.  Colo.,  and  Okla.,  e.  to  middle  and  n.  parts  of  E.  States. 

Washington,  rare  P.  R.  Oasining,  rare  P.  R.  Cambridge,  uncommon 
W.  v.,  one  summer  record.  N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  Glen  Ellyn,  fairly 
common  P.  R. 

Neat,  generally  in  a  dead  tree.  Egge,  4-6,  white,  *95  x  *75.  Daie,  Nas- 
areth.  Pa.,  Apl.  25;  Cambridge,  Apl.  22;  Wheatland,  Ind.,  Apl.  30. 

This  q)ecie8  reeemblee  the  Downy  Woodpecker  in  habits,  but  is  less 
frequently  observed  out  of  the  woods.  Its  notes  are  noticeably  louder 
than  the  Downy's,  and  when  one  is  familiar  with  both  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  the  two  by  their  voices. 

In  speaking  of  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  rolling  tattoo 
of  some  Woodpeckers,  Mr.  Brewster  says:  "Thus,  Z>.  pvbescens  has  a 
long,  unbroken  roll;  D.  viUoeus  a  shorter  and  louder  one  with  a  greater 
interval  between  each  stroke;  while  S.  variusj  commencing  with  a  short 
roll,  ends  very  emphatically  with  five  or  six  distinct  disconnected  taps. 
In  this  latter  qiedes  I  am  convinced  it  is  literally  a  call  of  recognition, 
as  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  bird,  after  producing  it,  listen  a  moment 
when  it  would  be  answered  from  a  distance,  and  its  mate  would  shortly 
appear  and  jcHn  if'  (Ann.  Luc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XI,  1875,  p.  144). 


D*  T.  lenoonMlas.  {Bodd.).     Nobthern  Hairy  Woodpecxsr. 
Similar  to  D.  v.  viUosue  but  larger  and  whiter.   L.,  1000;  W.,  5*20. 

Range. — Canadian  sone  from  middle  Yukon,  cen.  Mackensie,  oen. 
Keewatm,  and  n.  Que.,  s.  to  about  the  n.  boundary  of  the  U.  S. 

Sttb.  D.  T.  auduboni  {Swains.).  Southsbn  Hairt  Woodpecker. 
Similar  to  D.  v.  viUoetia,  but  smaller,  and  with  somewhat  less  white  in  the 
plumage.  L.,  8"10;  W.,  450;  T.,  2*80;  B.,  1-15. 

Range, — ^Austroriparian  fauna  from  se.  Mo.,  s.  Ills.,  and  s.  Va.  to  se. 
Tex. 

Tlus  18  simply  a  small  southern  race  of  the  preceding  species.  It 
resembles  the  northern  forms  in  habits,  but  is  much  more  common, 
being  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Downy  Woodpecker. 

Neeting  date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  24;  Weaverville,  N.  C,  May  3. 


SMg.  D.  T.  UKnukOfwm  Batch.  NBWFonNDi4Ain>  Woodpecker.  Sim- 
ilar to  D.  V.  viUosiM,  "but  slightly  larger,  the  black  areas  of  the  upperparts 
increased,  the  white  areas  reduced  both  in  number  and  sise,  especially  in 
the  remiges  and  wing-coverts.  W.,  4'90''  (Batchelder). 

Range. — Newfoundland. 

SM.  Dryobates  puImmmbs  puImmmbs  (JAnn.).  Southern  Downt 
Woodpecker.  Similar  to  D.  p.  medianue  but  smaller,  browner  below  and 
with  the  white  markings  more  restricted.  L.,  6*00;  W.,  3*50. 

Range. — ^Austroriparian  fauna  from  N.  C.  to  e.  Tex. 

Nesting  date,  St  eimons,  Ga.,  Apl.  12. 

D.  p.  aMdiaBUfl  (Stoains.).  Dowkt  Woodpecker.  (Fig.  16a.). 
<f. — Upperparts  black,  a  scarlet  band  on  the  nape;  middle  of  the  back 
white;  wing-feathers  and  their  coverts  spotted  with  white;  middle  tail- 
feathers  black,  the  outer  ones  white,  barred  toith  black;  a  white  stripe  above 
and  another  below  the  eye;  underparts  white.  Ad.  9.— Similar,  but  with- 
out scarlet  on  the  nape.  L.,  6*83;  W.,  3*70;  T.,  2*53;  B.,  '68. 
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Remarks, — ^The  Downy  and  Haiiy  Woodpeckers  di£Fer  in  coloration  only 
in  the  markings  of  the  outer  tail-feathers,  which  are  white,  barred  with  black 
in  the  former,  and  white  without  bars  in  the  latter;  the  difference  in  siie  be- 
tween the  two,  however,  is  always  diagnostic. 

Range, — Canadian  and  Transition  sones  of  n.  and  cen.  ]>art8  of  e.  N.  A, 
from  se.  Alberta,  Man.,  and  s.  Ungava  s.  to  e.  Nebr.,  Kans.,  and  Potomac 
Valley,  and  in  mts.  to  N.  C. 

Washingrton,  common  P.  R.  Ossining,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  com« 
mon  P.  R.  N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  Glen  EUyn,  common  P.  R.  S£.  Minn.» 
common  P.  R. 

Nest,  generally  in  a  dead  tree.  Eogs,  4-6,  white,  *75  x  *60.  Date,  Nas- 
areth,  Pa.,  May  9;  Cambridge,  May  22;  Mt.  Carmel,  Ills.,  May  7. 

Woodland,  orchards,  and  the  shade  trees  of  lawns  are  alike  fre- 
quented by  this,  the  smallest  and  most  familiar  of  our  Woodpeckers. 
Sometimes  he  tells  of  his  presence  by  an  industrious  top,  top— tapping 
as  he  patiently  digs  out  the  grubs  and  larvsB  which  form  his  bill-of- 
fare.  Again  he  hails  us  with  a  businesslike  peeA;,  jmek — a  note  closely 
resembling  the  sound  produced  by  a  mari>le-quanier's  chisel,  and  which 
sometimes  is  prolonged  into  a  rattling  call.  Like  other  Woodpeckers, 
in  the  spring  he  beats  a  rolling  tattoo  on  a  resonant  limb,  sounding  a 
reveille  which  is  a  credit  to  so  small  a  drummer. 

The  Downy  is  a  sociable  Woodpecker,  and  when  the  gay  summer 
visitors  have  returned  to  their  southern  homes  and  the  wind  whistles 
drearily  through  the  leafless  trees,  he  joins  the  Chickadees  and  Nut- 
hatches, and  during  the  winter  they  are  inseparable  companions.  Per- 
haps they  share  with  him  the  snug  quarters  in  some  old  trunk  which 
he  has  hollowed  out  for  a  winter  home. 

SM.  Dryobates  borealls  (VieiU.).  Red-cockaded  Woodpecker. 
Ad.  <f. — Crown  black,  a  small  tv/t  of  scarlet  feathers  on  each  side  of  the  baek 
of  the  head;  back  barred  with  black  and  white;  wings  spotted  with  black 
and  white;  middle  tail-feathers  black,  outer  ones  with  broken  black  bars;  ear 
region  white,  separated  from  the  white  throat  by  a  black  stripe  running  from 
the  bill  to  the  shoulder;  sides  and  under  tail-coverts  spotted  and  streaked 
with  black;  rest  of  the  underparts  white.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  without 
scarlet  on  the  head.  L.,  8*40;  W.,  4*65;  T.,  3*10;  B.,  "80. 

Range, — Austroriparian  fauna  n.  to  sw.  Va.,  Tenn.,  and  s.  Mo.,  and 
casually  to  N.  J. 

Nest,  usually  well  up  in  a  living  pine.  Eggs,  2-i6,  white,  '91  x  *68.  Date, 
San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  29. 

This  species  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  ''piny  woods."  It  pre- 
fers the  higher  branches  of  the  trees,  and  frequently  hangs  head  down- 
ward while  feeding  at  the  extremity  of  a  branch.  Its  call-note  suggests 
the  yank,  yank,  of  the  White-bellied  Nuthatch,  but  is  louder,  hoarser, 
and  not  so  distinctly  enunciated. 

4M.  PlooldM  arotloiu  ( Stoains. ).  Ascno  Three  -  toed  Wood- 
pecker. ^  (Fig.  546.)  Ad.  d*. — ^Toes  three,  two  in  front;  middle  of  the 
crown  with  a  bright  orange-yellow  patch;  rest  of  the  upperparts  Mning 
black;  wing-feathers  spotted  with  white;  middle  tail-f earners  black,  outer 
ones  white,  except  at  the  base;  a  white  line  from  the  nostril  passes  below  the 
eye;  sides  barred  with  black  and  white;  rest  of  the  underparts  white.   Ad, 
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9. — Similar,  but  without  orange-yellow  on  the  crown.  L.,  9*50;  W.,  5' 10; 
T.,  3-40;  B.  from  N.,  '98. 

Range. — Canadian  zone  s.  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  Calif,  and  mts.  of 
Nev.,  Idaho.  Wyo.,  S.  D.  (BUck  Hilla),  Minn..  Mich.,  n.  N.  Y..  Vt..  N.H., 
and  Maine,  casual  in  winter  to  Nebr.,  Ills.,  Ohio,  Mass.,  and  Conn. 

Cambridge,  one  record.   N.  Ohio,  rare  W.  V.  SE.  Minn.,  rare. 

Nest,  in  a  tree  usually  not  over  15  feet  up.  Egos,  4-6.  white,  1'05  x  '78. 
Date,  Seventh  Lake,  Fulton  Chain,  N.  Y.,  May  27. 

"It  is  a  restless,  active  bird,  spending  its  time  generally  on  Uie 
topmost  branches  of  the  tallest  trees,  without,  however,  confining  itself 
to  pines.  Although  it  can  not  be  called  shy,  its  habitual  restlessness 
renders  it  difficult  of  approach.  Its  movements  resemble  those  of  the 
Red-cockaded  Woodpecker,  but  it  is  still  more  petulant  than  that 
bird.  ...  Its  cries  also  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  species  above 
mentioned,  but  are  louder  and  more  shrill,  like  those  of  some  small 
quadruped  suffering  great  pain.   .   .  . 

"Its  ffight  is  rapid,  gliding,  and  deeply  undulating.  .  .  .  Now  and 
then  it  will  fly  from  a  detached  tree  of  a  field  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  it  alights,  emitting  at  every  glide  a  loud,  shriU  note" 
(Audubon). 

491  •  PlcoldM  amcirloMiiu  amcirloMiiifl  Brehm,  Threb-tobd  Wood- 
pecker. Ad.  (f. — Toes  three,  two  in  front;  head  spotted  with  white  and  with 
an  orange-yellow  patch  on  the  crown;  back  barred  with  black  and  white; 
wing-feathers  spotted  with  black  and  white;  middle  tail-feathers  black; 
outer  ones  black  and  white;  region  below  the  eye  mixed  black  and  white; 
sides  more  or  less  barred  with  black  and  white;  rest  of  the  underparta 
white.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  crown  spotted  with  black  and  white,  and  with- 
out yellow.  L.,  8-76;  W.,  465;  T.,  310;  B.  from  N.,  '96. 

Range. — Boreal  forests  from  cen.  Ungava  to  n.  Minn.,  s.  Ont.,  n.  N.  Y., 
Maine,  and  N.  H.,  casual  in  winter  to  Mass. 

Nest,  in  a  tree  usually  not  over  12  feet  up.  Eggs,  white,  '92  x  *70  (Mer- 
nam,  BuU.  Nutt.  Om.  Club.,  Ill,  1878,  200).  Date,  Herkimer  Co..  N.  Y., 
June  4. 

''It  is  said  to  greatly  resemble  P.  [=D.]  triUaaua  in  habits,  except  that 
it  seeks  its  food  principally  upon  decaying  trees  of  the  pine  tribe,  in 
which  it  frequently  makes  holes  large  enough  to  bury  itself.  It  is  not 
migratory"  (B.,  B.,  and  R.). 

4M.  Sphyrapleus  varlus  varlus  (Linn.).  Yellow-bellied  Sap- 
BUCKER.  Ad.  d*. — Crown  deep  scarlet,  back  irregularly  barred  with  black 
and  yellowish  white;  wing-feathers  spotted  with  white,  their  coverts  mostly 
white;  taU  black,  the  middle  feathers  with  broken  black  bars,  the  outer  ones 
with  white  margins;  a  white  line  from  the  bill  passes  below  the  eye;  throat 
cardinal;  breast  black;  sides  streaked  with  black;  belly  pale  yellow.  Ad.  9. — 
Similar,  but  throat  white;  crown  sometimes  black;  outer  tail-feathers  with 
broken  white  bars.  Im. — Similar  to  ads.,  but  with  the  crown  dull  blackish, 
the  breast  brownish  gray  barred  with  black,  the  throat  whitish.  L.,  8*56; 
W.,  4-87;  T.,  3*20;  B.,   92. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  upper  parts  of  Alleghanian 
faunas,  from  sw.  Mackenzie,  cen.  Keewatin,  cen.  Que.,  and  Cape  Breton 
Is.  s.  to  cen.  Alberta,  n.  Mo.,  n.  Ind.,  n.  Ohio,  N.  C.  (mts.),  and  Mass.(mts. 
of  n.  Berkshire  Co.);  winters  from  Pa.  and  Ohio  Valley  (casually  further  n.) 
to  the  Gulf  coast,  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  Costa  Rica;  casual  in  Wyo. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.^  Mch.-May;  Sept.  and  Oct.,  occasional 
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in  winter.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  5-May  13;  Sept.  18-Oct.  23; 
casual  in  winter.  Cambridge,  not  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  Sept.  15- 
Nov.  1;  occasional  W.  V.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  1-May  20;  Sept. 
16-Oct.  20.  Glen  Ellyn,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  31-May  12;  Sept.  14-Oct. 
13.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  2&-0ct.  19. 

Nesi,  about  40  feet  up.  Eggs,  6-7,  '87  x  '67.  Date,  Trenton  Falls.  N.  Y., 
May  26;  Goodrich,  Mich.,  May  20;  se.  Minn.,  May  13. 

As  migrants,  Sapsuckers  are  rather  inconspicuous.  They  frequent 
living  trees,  where  they  are  concealed  by  the  foliage  and  their  weak 
call-note  is  not  likely  to  attract  attention. 

On  reaching  their  summer  homes  in  the  spring  their  character 
changes,  and  Merriam  speaks  of  them  as  ''noisy,  rollicking  fellows; 
they  are  always  chasing  one  another  among  the  trees,  screaming  mean- 
while at  the  tops  of  their  voices"  {BvU,  NuU.  Om.  Club,  IV,  1879,  p.  2). 
Brewster  describes  the  note  of  the  adults  at  this  season  as  ''a  clear, 
ringing  cleuTf  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  succession;"  while  young  and 
old  utter  ''a  low,  snarling  cry  that  bears  no  very  distant  resemblance  to 
the  mew  of  the  Catbird"  (BvU,  NuU,  Om.  Club,  1876,  p.  69). 

The  Sapsucker  feeds  largely  on  the  juices  of  trees,  which  it  obtains 
by  perforating  the  bark.  (BoUes,  Auky  III,  1891,  p.  256;  IX,  1892,  p.  110.) 

4M.  Phlceotoniiu  pUoatus  piloatus  {Linn.).  Pileated  Wood- 
pecker. Ad.  d>. — Upperparts  blackish  fuscous;  whole  top  of  the  head  scariet, 
the  feathers  lengthened  to  form  a  crest;  a  narrow  white  stripe  bordering 
this  crest  separates  it  from  the  fuscous  ear-coverts;  a  stripe  beginning  at  the 
nostril  and  passing  down  the  sides  of  the  neck  to  the  shoulders  is  tinged  with 


Fia.  03    Tip  of  tongue  of  Pileated  Woodpecker,  showing  barbed, 

homy  tip.    (Much  enlaiged.) 

yellow  before  the  eye  and  is  white  back  of  the  eye;  it  is  separated  from  the 
white  throat  by  a  scarlet  stripe  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible;  basal 
half  of  the  wing-feathers  white;  underparts  fuscous,  the  feathers  sometimes 
lightly  margined  with  white;  bill  horn-color.  Ad.  9, — Similar,  but  without 
red  on  the  forepart  of  the  crown  or  at  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible.  L., 
1700;  W.,  8-90;  T.,  6*20;  B.,  I'SS. 

hange. — Austroriparian  forests  from  N.  C,  s.  and  w.  to  middle  Tex.,  and 
w.  Okla.;  casual  in  the  Bahamas. 

I'^esting  date,  San  Mateo,  Fia.,  Apl.  14. 

This  species  is  common  only  in  the  wilder  parts  of  its  range.  In 
the  hummocks  and  cypress  swamps  of  Florida  it  occurs  in  numbers. 
There,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  Audubon,  I  found  it  by  no  means 
a  wild  bird.  Indeed,  Flickers  were  more  difficult  to  approach.  On 
the  Suwanee  River,  in  March,  and  in  Maine,  in  June,  I  have  called  these 
birds  to  me  by  simply  clapping  my  slightly  closed  palms,  making  a 
sound  in  imitation  of  their  tapping  on  a  resonant  limb. 

The  flight  of  this  species  \b  rather  slow,  but  usually  direct,  not 
undulating,  as  in  most  Woodpeckers.    When  under  way,  the  white 
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maridngis  of  the  wings  show  conspicuously.  Their  usual  call-note  is  a 
sonorous  eauheouhcoWf  repeated  rather  slowly  many  times,  suggesting 
a  somewhat  similar  call  <^  the  Flicker's.  like  the  Flicker,  they  have 
also  a  vriehew  note  uttered  when  two  birds  come  together. 

4Ma.  P.  p«  alitotioola  (Bon^s).  Nobtbxbn  Pilbated  Woodpecker. 
Larger,  bill  longer,  white  markiiig9  more  extensive.  W.,  9*10;  T.,  6*30:  B., 
2*00  (cf.  Bann.  At*k,  XV.  1^98.  176). 

Range, — Canadian  and  Transition  sone  forests  of  N.  A.  from  ne.  B.  C. 
s.  Mackensie,  s.  Eeewatin,  oen.  Que.,  and  N.  F.  to  the  s.  Sierra  Nevada  of 
Calif.,  n.  N.  M.,  and  the  s.  Alleghanies. 

Washinston,  rare  P.  R.  N.  Ohio,  rare  P.  R.  SE.  Minn.,  rare  P.  R. 

Neat,  12  to  80  feet  up.    Eifge,  a-5.  white,   1*30  x  '04.    DaU,  Maine, 

May  11. 

1001.  MoBBBLL.  C.  H.,  Joum.  Me.  Om.  Soc.,  Ill,  32-35  (in  Maine). 

4«t.  Malanarp—  arjtluroeaplialiis  (Linn.).  Rsn-HBADEn  Woon- 
FECKEB.  Ad». — Head,  neck,  throat,  and  upper  breast  deep  red;  upper  back, 
primaries,  bases  of  the  secondaries,  and  wmg-ooverts  bluish  black;  end  half 
of  the  secondaries,  rump,  and  upper  tail-ooverts  white;  tail  black,  the  feath- 
en  more  or  less  tipped  or  margined  with  white;  lower  breast  and  bdly  w^te, 
tte  middle  of  the  latter  generally  tinged  with  reddish.  Im. — Red  head  and 
neck  of  the  adult  replaced  by  mixed  grayish  brown  and  fuscous;  upper  back 
bluish  black,  barred  with  asnv;  primaries  and  win^-co verts  black;  end  half 
of  the  secondaries  irregulariy  barred  with  black;  tail  black,  generally  tipped 
with  white;  lower  breast  and  belly  white,  more  or  less  streaked  or  spotted 
with  fuscous.  L.,  9*75;  W.,  5*62;  T.,  3*30;  B.,  117. 

-  Range. — Transition  and  Austral  sones  from  se.  B.  C,  s.  Alberta,  Man., 
and  Ont.  s.  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  from  cen.  Mont.,  cen.  Colo.,  and  cen. 
Tex.,  e.  to  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  Delaware;  rare  and  local  in  New  Eng- 
land; casual  in  Aria.,  N.  M.,  Utah,  N.  S.,  and  N.  B.;  irregularly  migratory 
in  the  n.  parts  of  its  range. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  rare  W.  V.  Ossining,  rare  P.  R., 
common  in  fall,  Auf^.  27-Oct.  12.  Cambridge,  irregular  at  all  seasons; 
sometimes  common  in  fall.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20-Sept.  25; 
occasionally  winters.  Glen  EUyn,  common  S.  R.,  Feb.  19-Nov.  6;  a  few 
winter.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  4-Sept.  17;  rare  in  winter. 

Neet,  generally  in  a  dead  tree.  Eoff8,  4-6,  white,  TOO  x  *75.  LkUe,  San 
Mateo,  Fla.,  May  5;  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  June  8;  Jay  Co.,  Ind.,  May  21,  inc. 
adv.;  se.  Minn.,  May  22. 

Give  a  bird  an  abundance  of  its  favorite  food,  and  its  movements 
no  longer  aeem  to  be  governed  by  the  calendar.  Red-headed  Wood- 
peckers were  suppoeed  to  migrate  southward  in  the  fall  and  pass  the 
winter  south  of  Maryland,  imtil  Dr.  Merriam,  in  his  interesting  account 
of  the  habits  of  this  species  (BtUl,  NvU,  Om.  Club,  III,  1878,  pp.  123-128), 
told  us  that  in  Lewis  County,  northern  New  York,  their  abundance  in 
winter  was  in  no  way  affected  by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  but  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  success  of  the  crop  of  beechnuts  which 
constitute  their  food. 

Indeed,  few  birds  seem  better  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  their 
surroundings.  They  change  their  fare  and  habits  with  the  season, 
and  to  the  accomplishments  of  Woodpeckers  add  those  of  Flycatchers 
and  fruit-eaters.  We  should  expect,  therefore,  to  find  them  very  gen- 
erally distributed,^  but  in  the  northern  States  they  show  an  evident 
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choice  for  certain  localities,  and  may  be  wanting  over  ?ride  stretches 
of  intervening  territory. 

They  are  noisy,  active  birds,  and  th^  loud,  rolling,  tre&-toadlike 
call,  k&yT'nickj  ker^-ruckj  and  bright  colors  combine  to  render  them 
conspicuous.  When  on  the  wing  the  white  secondaries  of  both  adult 
and  immature  birds  make  a  striking  field  mark. 

4M.  Centunis  oarollnus  {Linn.),  Rxd-belubd  Woodpbckbr.  Ad, 
(f. — ^Whole  top  of  head  and  back  of  the  neck  bright  scariet;  back  regulariy 
barred  with  black  and  white;  primaries  black  at  the  end,  white,  irregulariy 
barred  with  black,  at  the  base;  secondaries  black,  regulariy  spotted  and 
barred  with  white;  upper  tail-coverts  white,  with  streaks  or  arrowheads  of 
black;  outer  tail-feathers  and  inner  vanes  of  the  middle  ones  irregularly 
marked  with  broken  black  and  white  bars;  cheeks  and  underparts  dull  ashy 
white,  the  region  about  the  base  of  the  bill,  the  middle  of  the  belly,  and  some- 
times the  breast,  more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  with  the 
crown  grayish  ashy,  the  scariet  confined  to  the  nape  and  nostrils.  Im. — Simi- 
lar, but  with  the  belly  sometimes  tinged  with  buffy  instead  of  red.  L.,  9*50; 
W.,  500;  T.,  3-40;  B.,  I'lO. 

Range. — Upper  and  Lower  Austral  zones  of  e.  U.  S.  from  se.  S.  D.,  se. 
Minn.,  sw.  Ont.,  w.  N.  Y.,  sw.  Pa.,  and  Del.,  s.  to  oen.  Tex.,  and  the  Gulf 
coast;  casual  n.  to  Colo.,  and  Mass. 

Washington,  locally  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record. 
N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  P.  R.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  P.  R. 

Nest,  in  dead  or  living  trees,  from  20  feet  up.  Eggs,  4-6,  white,  1*05  X 
*75.  Date,  Charleston,  S.  C,  last  of  April;  Black  Hawk  Co.,  Iowa,  May  5; 
se.  Minn.,  May  28. 

This  is  a  conunon  bird  in  our  Southern  States.  It  inhabits  alike 
coniferous  and  deciduous  growths,  but  prefers  the  latter.  It  ascends 
a  tree  in  a  curious,  jerky  fashion,  accompanying  each  upward  move 
by  a  hoarse  chUhnihih.  It  also  utters  a  hr^^-^ng  roU  and,  when 
matings  a  whicker  call  like  that  of  the  Flicker. 

419.  Colaptes  aiuatus  auratus  (Linn.).  Flickbb.  Smaller,  darker, 
black  dorsal  bars  wider  than  in  the  following  form.  W.,  5*70;  T.,  3*60;  B., 
1-35  (cf.  Bangs,  Auk,  XV.  1898,  177). 

Range. — ^Austroriparian  fauna  from  N.  C,  and  s.  Sis.  to  a.  I^.,  and 
cen.  Tex. 

Nesting  date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  10. 

41ta.  G.  a.  Ivteus  Bangs.    Northibrn  Flickbb.    Ad.  d*. — Top  of 

the  head  ashy  gray,  a  bright  scarlet  band  across  the  back  of  the  neck; 
back,  wing-covcrts,  and  exposed  part  of  secondaries  brownish  gray,  barred 
with  black;  rump  white;  primaries  black  externally,  the  inner  surface  of 
the  wing  and  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  yellow;  upper  tail-ooverts  barred  or 
streaked  with  black  and  white;  tail  black  above,  yellow  tipped  with  black 
below,  the  outer  edges  of  the  feathers  slightly  margined  or  barred  with  white; 
sides  of  the  head,  uu^oat,  and  upper  breast  vinaceous;  a  broad  black  stripe 
on  each  side  of  the  throat  from  the  base  of  the  bill,  and  a  broad  black 
crescent  across  the  breast;  rest  of  the  underparts  white,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  vinaceous,  and  thickly  spotted  with  black.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  with- 
out the  black  streaks  on  the  side  of  the  throat.  L.,  1200;  W.,  600;  T.,  4*00; 
B.,  1-40. 

Remarks. — Exceptional  specimens  have  a  Tew  red  feathers  in  the  throat 
stripes.  A  male  from  Louisiana  has  this  mark  entirely  red  and  the  head  gray- 
ish Drown,  while  another  specimen  from  Toronto  has  half  the  tail  orange-red. 
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These  unusual  markiiigB  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  hybridixation  of  our 
Flicker  with  the  western  or  Red-Shafted  Flicker,  which  resembles  the  eastern 
species  in  pattern  of  colorationv  but  has  the  crown  brownish  gray  or  grayish 
brown,  the  throat  stripes  scarlet,  the  throat  and  breast  gray,  the  under 
surface  of  wings  and  tail  dull  red,  and  lacks  the  red  nuchal  band.  (See  an 
important  paper  on  the  relationships  of  these  birds  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  the 
BuU.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hi^.  IV.,  1892,  21-44). 

Range. — N.  and  e.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  tree  limits  in  nw.  Alaska,  to 
s.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mts.,  to  n.  edge  of  Austroriparian 
fauna;  occasional  on  Pacific  slope  from  Calif,  northward;  accidental  in 
Greenland;  migratory  through  most  of  Canada  but  more  or  less  regularly 
resident  within  the  U.  S.,  except  the  extreme  n.  parts;  s.  in  winter  to  the 
Gulf  coast  and  s.  Tex. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  rare  W.  V.  Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Mch. 
25-Oct.  30;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R.,  common  W.  V. 
N.  Ohio,  common  8.  R.  Mch.  10-Nov.  15;  a  few  winter.  Glen  Ellyn, 
common  S.  R.,  Mch.  7- Dec.  24;  a  few  winter.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R., 
Mch.  21-Oct.  16. 

Nest,  in  trees,  at  varying  heights  from  the  ground,  frequently  in  orch- 
ards. Eggs,  5-9,  110  x  86.  DaU,  Chester  Co.,  Pa..  May  13;  D.  C, 
May  4;  Cambridge,  May  10;  se.  Minn.,  Apl.  28. 

The  habits,  notes,  and  colors  of  this  well-known  bird  are  reflected 
in  the  popular  names  which  have  been  i4>plied  to  it  throughout  its 
wide  range.  No  less  than  124  of  these  aliases  have  been  recorded,  and 
many  have  doubtless  escaped  the  compiler. 

The  Flicker  is  a  bird  of  character.  Although  a  Woodpecker,  he 
is  too  original  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  others  of  his  tribe.  They 
do  not  frequent  the  ground,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
himior  his  own  terrestrial  propensities  and  a  fondness  for  ants,  and  we 
may  therefore  frequently  flu^  him  from  the  earth,  when,  with  a  low 
chuckle,  he  goes  bounding  off  through  the  air,  his  white  rump  showing 
conspicuously  as  he  flies. 

The  Flicker,  like  other  Woodpeckers,  beats  a  rolling  tattoo  in  the 
spring,  but  his  vocal  song  proper  is  a  rapidly-repeated,  mellow  c&hr 
chh-cah-cHh-cUhf  etc.,  as  springlike  a  sound  as  the  peeping  of  frogs. 
His  usual  note  is  a  vigorous,  nasal  kke^er.  It  recalls  frosty  fall  morn- 
ings when  the  High-holes  are  gathering  to  feed  on  the  woodbine  and 
pepperidge  berries.  Approaching  their  feeding-grounds,  one  may  hear 
the  ''Flicker''  note.  It  can  be  closely  imitated  by  the  swishing  of  a 
willow  wand:  weMiew,  wekcheWy  wehjiew.  I  never  remember  hearing 
a  bird  utter  this  note  when  alone.  It  is  accompanied  by  the  oddest 
gestures,  as  with  tails  stiflSy  spread  the  birds  bob  and  bow  to  each 
other. 

1892.  Allen,  J.  A.,  Bull.  A.  M.  N.  H.,  21-44  (hybridism).— 1900. 
Burns,  F.  L.,  WUson  Bull.,  1-82  (monogranh).— 1910.  SfixiUiAN,  A.  R., 
Wilson  Bull..  135-171  (home4ife). 
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'  ZVI.  ORDER  liAOROGHIRBS.   <K>ATSU0KER8,  SWIFTS, 

HUMBflNOBIRDSt  BTC. 

44.  Faihlt  CAPRiinnx]n>iB.    Nighthawkb,  W9IP-poob-willb,  Etc. 

(Fig.  65.) 

Goatsuckers  are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  but  are  more 
numerously  represented  in  the  tropics.  Some  one  hundred  species  are 
known,  of  which  about  one-half  are  American,  though  only  six  reach 
North  America.  Most  of  the  American  species  are  forest-inhabiting, 
passing  the  day  upon  the  leaves  or  perched  lengthwise  upon  the  branches 
of  trees,  where  their  dull,  blended  colors  harmonize  with  their  surround- 
ings. The  Nighthawks,  however,  are  equally  at  home  in  treeless  coun- 
tries. Nighthawks  feed  high  in  the  air,  like  Swifts,  while  other  species 
frequent  the  borders  of  forests  or  clearings,  where  they  feed  nearer  the 
ground.  All  the  species  capture  their  food  of  insects  on  the  wing,  their 
enormous  mouths  and  the  long,  stiffened  bristles,  which  in  some  species 
beset  its  base,  especially  adapting  them  to  this  mode  of  feeding.  Many 
of  the  species  are  possessed  of  remarkable  vocal  powers,  and  their 
cries  are  among  the  most  striking  of  bird-notes.  Tliey  make  no  nest 
but  lay  their  two  mottled  or  marbled  eggs  on  the  ground.  The  young 
are  hatched  covered  with  down. 

XBT  TO  THE  8PSCXBB 

A,  A  white  spot  in  the  wing. 

420.  NioHTHAWK.    420e.  Florida  Nighthawk. 

B.  No  white  spot  in  the  wing;  primaries  spotted  with  rufous. 

o.  Wing  under  7*50 417.  Wmp-POOR-wiLL. 

h.  Wing  over  7*50 416.  Chuck-will's-widow. 

41t.  Antrostomut  oarolinends  ((?meZ.)-  Chuck-will's-widow.  Ad, 
d*. — Upperparts  streaked  with  black  and  finely  mottled  with  ochraceous- 
biiff  and  black;  primaries  black,  with  broken  rufous  bars;  tail  mottled  with 
black  and  ochraceou8-bu£f,  the  end  half  of  all  but  the  two  middle  feathers 
white,  more  or  less  washed  with  bu£fy  on  the  inner  vane;  underparts  mot- 
tled with  black,  ochraceous,  and  cream-bu£f;  an  imperfect  whitish  band 
across  the  upper  breast;  base  of  the  bill  beset  with  long,  stiffened  bristles, 
the  basal  half  of  these  bristles  grown  with  hairlike  branches.  Ad.  9 . — Similar, 
but  with  no  white  patches  in  the  tail,  the  upper  breast  with  an  ochraceous- 
buff  instead  of  white  band.  L.,  12*00;  W.,  8-50;  T.,  600;  B.,  -40. 

Range. — Breeds  in  Austroriparian  fauna  from  Mo.,  Ind.,  8.  Ohio,  and 
8.  Va.  s.  to  cen.  Tex.,  and  Gulf  States;  casual  in  Kans.  and  Md.,  accidental 
in  Mass.  and  Ont.;  winters  from  s.  Fla.  to  Greater  Antilles  and  Colombia. 

Washington,  one  record.  Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Dec. 

Egge,  2,- laid  on  the  ground  or  leaves,  in  woods  or  thickets,  dull  white, 
with  delicate,  obscure  piue  lilac  markings,  and  a  few  distinct  brownish  gray 
spots,  1*40  X  '98.  DaU,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  14. 

Generally  speaking,  this  species  resembles  the  Whip-poor-will  in 
habits.  Its  notes  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  that  species,  but  are 
louder,  lees  rapidly  uttered,  and  each  call  has  an  additional  syllable. 
Its  gape  is  enormous,  the  wide-open  mouth  of  an  adult  measuring 
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about  two  inchea  (rom  eoratt  to  corner.  For  tbia  reuoo  it  can  swal- 
low laige  objects  with  ease,  and  both  Hummingbiidfl  and  Spairows 
have  been  found  in  the  Chuck-will's-widow's  stomach.  Po«bly  they 
were  mistaken  for  large  moths,  but  GtxM  Thayer  Rcorda  a 
Chuck-will's-widow  which,  foUowing  a  steamer  off  the  Carolina 
coast,  was  seen  to  puraue  and  catch  Worblen  on  the  wing.  (Auk. 
1899,  pp.  273-276.) 

417.  Antoostomns  meUtram  Toidfanu  {WUa.).  Wmp-FOOB-wiu. 
Ad.  rf. — Upperparta  streaked  with  black,  the  Head  Sndy  mottled  with  black 
and  white,  the  back  mottled  with  ochraoeouH-buff  and  black;  primaries 
black,  with  broken  rufoui  ban;  tail  irregulariy  barred  with  black  and  mot- 
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tied  with  whitish  or  cream-buCF;  end  hall  of  three  outer  festhers  telnU; 
black  OD  the  outer  vane  ol  the  outer  feather  extending  farther  down  than 
on  the  othera;  throat  and  breast  blackish,  finely  mottled  with  cream-buS 
or  ochraceouB-buS:  a  narrow  white  band  across  the  upper  breast;  belly 
cream-buff,  irregulariy  barred  with  blackish;  base  of  the  lull  beaet  with 
long,  BtilTened  bristlRS.  which  are  viithoul  hairlike  branchra.  Ad.  t. — Sini' 
ilar.  but  outer  three  tail-featheni  narrowly  tipped  with  achraceous-buff ; 
band  OD  the  throat  cream-buff  instead  of  white.  L.,  975;  W.,  6'OtJ;  T., 
4-66;  B..  -37. 

Bange.—E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  fmm  Man.,  h.  Que..  N.  B.,  and  N.  S.,  a. 
to  n.  parts  of  La..  Mim,.  and  Ga.,  and  from  e.  N.  D..  Nebr..  and  Kaos. 
eastward;  wintm  from  the  lowlanda  of  S.  C.  and  the  ■.  parts  of  the  Gulf 
States  to  British  Honduras  and  Salvador. 

Washington,  common  S.  R..  Apl.  I3-Oct.  13.  Onning,  oommon  8.  R., 
Apl.  IS  Oct.  17.  Cambridge,  formerly  9.  R.,  now  chiefly  T.  V.,  Apl.  30- 
Svpt,  20.  N.  Ohio,  locally  common  S.  R..  Apl.  2S-8ept.  15.  Glen  Ellyo, 
rare,  spring  records  only,  Apl.  19-May  21.  SE.  Minn.,  oommon  3.  R.,  Apl. 
17-Sept.  28. 

Eqat.  3,  laid  on  the  ground  or  leaves,  in  woods  or  thickets;  dull  white, 
with  delicate,  obscure  lilac  marldnga  and  a  few  distinct  brownish  gray  spots. 
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1*18  X  '84.    Date,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  2;  Cambridge,  May  26;  Lake  City, 
Minn.,  May  20;  se.  Minn.,  May  26. 

In  walking  through  rather  densely  grown  woods  I  have  sometimes 
been  surprised  by  having  a  Whip-poor-will  fly  up  from  beneath  my 
feet  and  disappear  in  the  surrounding  growth.  I  say  surprised,  because 
the  bird's  flight  is  as  noiseless  as  a  moth's,  and  this  unusual  ghostly 
silence  is  almost  as  startling  as  the  whir  of  a  Grouse. 

The  Whip-pooi^will's  day  begins  when  the  sun  goes  down.  Then 
he  passes  out  into  bushy  fields  near  his  home,  and,  flying  low,  catches 
his  supper  on  the  wing.  Between  courses  he  rests  on  some  low  perch, 
and  gives  utterance  to  the  notes  familiar  to  many  who  have  never 
seen  their  author.  Whij/^poar-wiUf,  whij/'poor^wiUf  he  calls,  rapidly 
and  with  unexpected  snap  and  vigor.  If  one  is  quite  near  the  singer, 
a  preliminary  chuck  may  be  heard  before  each  call.  These  notes  are 
given  for  about  two  hours  after  sunset  and  for  a  short  time  before 
sunrise. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the  marked  difference  in  their 
habits  and  notes,  the  Nighthawk  and  Whip-poor-will  are  frequently 
considered  to  be  the  same  species.  It  is  not  the  only  case,  however, 
where  the  notes  of  some  species  diflicult  of  observation  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  a  species  whose  habits  render  it  conspicuous. 

4S0.  ChordttflM  virgiiilaniu  vfrgfnfauiiu  (Gmel,).  Niqhthawk. 
(Fig.  55.)  Ad,  d*. — Upperparts  black,  irregularly  marked  with  whitish, 
cream-buff,  or  ochraceous-bufT;  primaries  fuscous,  crossed  in  the  middle 
by  a  oonspicuous  white  bar  which  rarely  reaches  the  outer  vane  of  the  first 
primary;  tail  fuscous  or  black,  with  broken  bars  of  cream-buff  and  a  white 
band  near  the  end  on  all  but  the  middle  feathers;  throat  with  a  broad  white 
band;  chin  and  upper  breast  black,  the  feathers  tipped  with  orhraceous-huflT, 
cream-buff,  or  white;  the  rest  of  the  underparts  barred  with  black  and  white, 
sometimes  tinged  with  buff.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  with  no  white  on  the  tail, 
throat-patch  ochraceous-buff,  underparts  more  or  less  washed  with  ochra- 
ceous-buff.   L.,  1000;  W.,  7-85;  T.,  460;  B.,   25. 

Range. — N.  and  8.  A.  Breeds  from  s.  Yukon,  cen.  Mackenzie,  ccn. 
Keewatin,  n.  Que.,  and  N.  F.  8.  to  n.  parts  of  Gulf  States  and  w.  to  edge 
of  Hains  from  Minn,  to  ne.  Tex. ;  winters  s.  to  Argentina. 

Washington,  not  common  S.  R.;  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  19-Oct.  8.  Ossin- 
ing,  common  S.  R.,  May  &-Oct.  11.  Cambridge,  rare  S.  R.,  common  T.  V., 
May  15-Sept.  25.  N.  Ohio,  locally  common  S.  R.,  May  1-Sept.  20.  Glen 
Ellyn,  not  common  S.  R.,  common  T.  V.,  May  1-Oct.  14.  SE.  Minn, 
common  S.  R.,^  May  4-Sept.  30. 

E\jg8,  2,  laid  on  the  bare  ground  or  a  flat  rock  in  open  fields,  rarely  on 
the  roof  of  a  house,  dull  white,  evenly  marked  with  small,  irregulariy  shaped 
blotches  or  fine  specklings  of  n'ajrish  brown  or  brownish  gray,  1*20  x  '86. 
Date,  Beaufort,  S.  C,  May  7;  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  24;  New  London,  Ct., 
June  1;  Cambridge,  June  5;  se.  Minn.,  June  7. 

In  wooded  regions  the  Nighthawk  passes  the  day  perched  length- 
wise on  a  limb,  but  on  the  plains  he  roosts  upon  the  ground,  where  his 
colors  harmonise  with  his  surroundings.  Soon  after  sunset  he  mounts 
high  in  the  air  to  course  for  insects.  Batlike  he  flies  erratically  about, 
and  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  utters  a  loud  nasal  peeni^  this  call 
being  followed  by  two  or  three  imusually  quick,  flitting  wing-beats. 
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Jx>ng  after  the  light  has  fac'ed  from  the  western  horLson  we  may  hear 
this  voice  from  the  starlit  heavens,  for  the  Nighthawk  is  one  of  our  few 
truly  nocturnal  birds.  Occasionally  the  peents  are  given  more  rapidly, 
and  after  calling  several  times  in  close  succession  the  bird  on  half-closed 
wings  dives  earthward  with  such  speed  that  one  fears  for  his  safety;  but 
just  before  the  ground  is  reached  he  checks  his  ri4>id  descent  by  an 
abrupt  turn,  and  on  leisurely  wing  again  mounts  upward  to  repeat  this 
game  of  sky-coasting  At  the  moment  the  turn  is  made  one  may  hear  a 
rushing,  booming  sound,  which,  as  writers  have  remarked,  can  be  imi- 
tated in  tone  by  blowing  across  the  bung-hole  of  an  empty  barrel.  It 
is  made  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  bird's  primaries. 

In  late  summer  Nighthawks  gather  in  large  flocks  and  begin  their 
southward  migrations.  When  flying  the  white  mark  on  their  primaries 
is  a  conspicuous  character,  and  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  hole  in 
the  bird's  wing. 

1905.   Herrick,  F.  H.,  Home-Life  of  Wild  Birds,  12^135. 

4Stb.  C.  ▼.  ehapmanl  Cottes.  Florida  Nighthawk.  Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  smaller,  and  with  the  white  and  cream-bufiF  markings  of  the 
upperparts  more  numerous.   L.,  8'60;  W.,  7*10;  T.,  4*10. 

Range. — Breeds  in  the  Gulf  coast  belt  from  eastern  Tex.  to  Fla. ;  winter 
range  unknown. 

Nesting  date,  Volusia  Co.,  Fla.,  May  8. 

4S9o.  C  ▼•  sennettl  Coues,  Sennbtt's  Nighthawk.  Palest  of  our 
Nighthawks;  whitish  prevailing  in  wing  coverts  and  scapulars;  less  rufous 
than  in  C.  v.  henryi;  less  heavily  barred  below  than  C.  v.  virginianus.  W., 
710. 

jRani^e.— Breeds  on  treeless  plains  from  Sask.  and  Man.  s.  to  cen.  Nebr.; 
occasional  in  Iowa,  Wise.,  and  Ills.;  winter  range  unknown,  probably  in 
S.  A. 

45.  Family  MicROPODmiB.  Swifts.  (Fig.  56.) 

The  ninety-odd  known  species  of  Swifts  are  distributed  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  but  are  most  abundant  in  the  tropics. 
About  one-third  this  number  are  American  but  only  four  advance  north 
of  Mexico.  Some  Swifts  nest  in  colonies  and  most  species  are  associated 
in  companies,  at  other  times  of  the  year.  Hollow  trees  and  caves  are  the 
natural  nesting-  and  roosting-places  of  many  species,  while  others  fasten 
their  nests  to  the  under  surface  of  palm  leaves,  and  the  East  Indian 
Tree  Swifts  attach  their  nest  to  a  limb.  Most  Swifts  appear  to  employ 
the  glutinous  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands  in  nest-construction  and 
the  edible  nests  of  the  Swifts  of  the  genus  CoUocalia  are  composed 
entirely  of  this  substance. 

Swifts  lay  white  eggs  and  the  young  are  naked  when  hatched.  They 
feed  entirely  while  flying,  and  with  their  unusually  long  wings  and  small, 
compactly  feathered  bodies  possess  unrivaled  powers  of  flight.  Swifts 
are  popularly  confused  with  Swallows,  but  the  resemblance  is  only 
superficial  and  exists  chiefly  in  the  similarity  of  flight  and  feeding 
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habitS)  while  the  structural  differences  between  the  two  are  numerous 
and  important. 

4SS.  CluBtiiza  peUgloft  (Linn.),  Chiunbt  Swift;  Chimnbt  "Swal- 
low.** (Fig.  56.)  Acts, — Entire  plumage  fuscous,  more  grajrish  on  the 
throat;  a  sooty  black  spot  before  the  eye;  shafts  of  the  tail-feathers  extend- 
ing beyond  the  vanes.  L.,  6'43;  W.,  494;  T.,  1*90;  B.  from  N.,   15. 

Range. — Breeds  in  e.  N.  A.  from  se.  Sask.,  Man.,  cen.  Que.,  and  N.  F. 
8.  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  w.  to  the  Plains  from  e.  Mont.,  to  e.  Tex.;  winters 
s.  of  the  U.  S.,  at  least  to  Vera  Cruz  and  Cosumel  Is.  and  probably  in  Cen. 
Am.;  casual  in  s.  Alberta;  accidental  in  N.  M.,  and  Greenland. 

Washington,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  6-Oct.  27.  Ossining,  common  8.  R., 
Apl.  19-Oct.  23.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  25-Sept.  20.  N.  Ohio, 
abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  IQ-Oct.  20.  Glen  EUyn,  common  S.  K.,  Apl.  16-Sept. 
29.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20-Sept.  18. 

Nest,  a  bracketlike  basket  of  dead  twigs  glued  together  with  salyva; 
attached  to  the  wall  of  a  chimney,  generally  about  ten  feet  from  the  topyby 
the  gummy  secretion  of  the  bird's  salivary  glands.  Eggs,  4-6,  white,  '80x^0. 
DcUe,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  June  3;  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  June  8;  Cambridge,  June 
10;  Petersburg,  Mich.,  June  7. 

It  is  imnecessary  to  give  any  fuds  to  the  identification  of  a  bird  as 
well  known  as  the  Chimney  Swift,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called, 
"Chimney  Swallow."  It  is  not,  however,  a  Swallow,  but  a  Swift,  and 
its  structural  relations  are  with  the  Hununingbirds  and  not  with  the 
Passerine  Swallows. 

Few  sights  in  the  bird-world  are  more  familiar  than  the  bow-and- 
arrow-like  forms  of  these  rapidly  flying  birds  silhouetted  against  the  sky. 
They  are  most  active  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  one  may  hear  their  rolling  twitter  as  they  course  about  overhead. 
Sometimes  they  sail  with  wings  held  aloft  over  their  backs,  and  some- 
times, it  is  said,  they  use  their  wings  alternately.  It  is  a  oonunon  thing 
to  see  a  trio  of  birds  frying  together,  but  it  has  never  been  ascertained 
that  the  Chimney  Swift  is  polygamous. 

In  some  localities  Chimney  Swifts  congregate  in  large  flocks,  mak- 
ing their  headquarters  in  a  disused  chimney  which  morning  and  even- 
ing they  leave  and  return  to  in  a  body.  In  perching  they  cling  to  the 
side  of  the  chimney,  using  the  spine-pointed  tail,  as  Woodpeckers  do, 
for  a  support.  The  habit  of  frequenting  chimneys  is,  of  course,  a  recent 
one,  and  the  substitution  of  this  modem,  artificial  home  for  hollow 
trees,  illustrates  the  readiness  with  which  a  bird  may  take  advantage 
of  a  favoring  change  in  its  environment. 

46.  Family  TRocHiLiDiB.  HuMMmaBiBDS.  (Fig.  57.) 

Hmnmingbirds  are  found  only  in  the  New  World.  About  five  hun- 
dred species  are  known.  They  range  from  Alaska  to  Patagonia,  but  are 
most  numerous  in  the  Andean  regions  of  Colombia  and  Ecuador.  Eigh- 
teen species  have  been  found  in  the  United  States;  only  eight  of  these 
advance  beyond  our  Mexican  border  States,  and  but  one  species  occurs 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 
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Several  species  inhabit  the  depths  of  dark  tropical  forests,  but,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  found  with  the  flowers  which  bloom  in  the  clearings,  or 
far  overhead  in  the  sunlight.  They  are  not  gregarious,  but  an  abundsjioe 
of  food  sometimes  brings  lar^  numbers  of  them  together,  when  the 
air  becomes  animated  with  their  rapidly  moving  forms.  The  smaller 
species  fly  so  swiftly  that  their  wings  are  lost  in  hasy  circles,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  the  human  eye  to  follow  their  course.  The  flight  of  the 
larger  species  is  less  insectlike,  and  each  wing-beat  can  be  detected. 
As  a  rule  their  voice  is  a  weak  squeak  or  excited  chippering,  but  some  of 
the  tropical  species  have  songs  of  decided  character  which  they  sing 
with  much  eneigy. 

Hummingbirds  feed  largdy  on  insects,  which  they  generally  capture 
m  flowers,  but  many  species  catch  insects  on  the  wing  or  pick  them 
from  beneath  leaves.  They  also  feed  on  the  juices  of  flowers.  The  nest  is 
usually  composed  of  plant  down,  bound  about  with  spiders'  webs  and 
covered  with  lichens  skilfully  attached  to  a  limb  or  leaf,  and  is  as 
exquisitely  dainty  in  appearance  as  its  maker.  All  the  species  whose 
nesting  habits  are  known  lay  two  white  eggs.  The  pmod  of  incubation 
with  our  Ruby-throat  is  fourteen  dasrs.  The  young  are  naked  when 
hatched,  but  a  mere  breath  of  down  precedes  the  growth  of  the 
Juvenal  plumage. 

Strangely  enough,  these  beautiful  little  creatures  are  possessed  of 
a  most  unfortunate  disposition,  which  frequently  leads  them  to  attack 
any  bird  they  fancy  is  trespassing  on  their  domain.  They  know  no 
fear,  and  with  equal  courage  rush  at  ono  of  their  kind  or  a  passing 
Hawk. 

1892.  RiDOWAT,  R., Rep. U.  S. N. M-.forlSOO, 253-383.  (Monographic) 

4Mk^Arehtlo€hn«  oolubrU  (Linn.).    Rubt-thboated  HirifinNGBiHD. 

(Fi|^/.)  Ad.  d. — Upperparts  bright,  shining  green;  wings  and  tail  fuscous, 
'i^  purplish  reflections;  throat  beautiful  metallic  ruby-red,  bordered  on 
e  breast  by  whitish;  rest  of  the  underparts  dusky,  washed  with  greenish 
on  the  sides;  tail  forked.  Ad.  9. — ^No  rul^  throat-patch;  bronsy  green 
above,  whitish  below;  tail  nearly  even,  outer  three  feathers  tipped  with 
white.  Im.  d<. — Similar  to  9 ,  but  throat  with  dusky  streaks,  and,  in  older 
birds,  with  ruby  colored  feathers.   L.,  374;  W.,  1*64;  T.,  1*15;  B.,  -67. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  se.  Sask.,  cen.  Que.,  and  Cape  Breton 
Is.  8.  to  Gulf  coast  and  Fla.,  w.  to  N.  D.,  Nebr.,  Kans.,  and  cen.  Tex. ;  winters 
from  middle  and  s.  Fla.,  and  La.  through  s.  Mex.  and  Cen.  Am.  to  Panama; 
casual  in  Cuba  in  migration. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  23-Oct.  18.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  30-Oct.  3.  Cambridge,  very  common  T.  V.,  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  10- 
Sept.  20.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  May  1-Sept.  15.  Glen  EUlyn,  rare  S.  R., 
May  1-Sept.  22.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R,  May  19-Oct.  8. 

Neat,  of  plant  down,  covered  externally  with  lichens  and  firmly  wound 
with  almost  mvisibie  plant  fibers;  generally  15-25  feet  up,  saddled  on  a  limb. 
EoQi,  2,  white,  '50  x  '35.  Dale,  Lafayette  Co.,  Miss.,  May  6;  Iredell  Co., 
N.  C,  May  11;  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  May  20;  Cambridge,  May  24. 

The  Ruby-throat  needs  no  song.  Its  beauty  gives  it  distinction, 
and  its  wings  make  music.  Its  only  note,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  squeak, 
ezpressiye  of  distrust  or  excitement.    It  has  no  rival  in  eastern  North 
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Americai  and  is  to  be  confounded  with  nothing  but  sphinx  (humr 
mingbird)  moths.  One  hears  of  ' 'Hummingbirds"  seen  in  the  evening 
about  flower-beds.  The  mistake  is  not  unnatural,  and  a  correction  is 
sometimes  received  with  incredulity.  The  birds  spend  but  a  compara- 
tively small  part  of  the  time  upon  the  wing.  Whoever  watches  a  female 
busy  about  her  nest  will  see  her  constantly  perching  here  and  there 
in  certain  branches  of  the  tree,  preening  her  plumage  and  looking 
about  her.  The  male,  at  the  same  season,  forgetful,  to  all  appearance, 
of  his  conjugal  and  parental  duties,  may  be  found  at  home  day  after 
day  on  a  dead  twig  in  some  tall  tree,  where  he  sits  so  constantly  as  to 
make  the  observer  wonder  what  he  can  be  about,  and  when,  if  ever,  he 
takes  his  food.  Further  investigation,  however,  will  show  that  he  makes 
frequent  and  regular  rounds  of  favorite  feeding-places.  A  tall  blue- 
berry bush,  for  example,  will  be  visited  at  short  intervals  as  long  as  the 
observer  has  patience  to  stand  beside  it.  The  Hummingbird  is  curiously 
fearless.  Sometimes  one  will  probe  a  flower  held  in  the  hand,  and  when 
they  fly  into  houses,  as  they  pretty  often  do,  they  manifest  but  the 
smallest  degree  of  suspicion,  and  will  feed  almost  at  once  upon  sugar 
held  between  the  lips.  The  old  bird  feeds  the  young  by  regurgitation — 
a  frightful-looking  act — the  food  consisting  largely  of  minute  insects. 
The  young  remain  in  the  nest  for  .some  three  weeks,  and  on  leaving 
it  are  at  once  at  home  on  the  wing.  Bradford  Torret. 


ZVH.    ORDER  PASSERS8.    FERCHINO  BDEIDS.  (Fig.  58.) 

''Doubtless  every  order  of  birds  has  had  its  day  when,  if  it  were  not 
a  dominant  type,  it  was  at  least  sufficiently  near  it  to  be  considered 
modem;  and  as  we  review  what  is  known  to  us  of  that  great  series  of 
feathered  forms,  from  the  Archseopteryx  to  the  Thrushes,  we  can  rea- 
lize how  varied  has  been  the  characteristic  avifauna  of  each  succeeding 
epoch  from  the  Jurassic  period  to  the  present. 

''Now  has  come  the  day  of  the  order  Passeres,  the  Perching  Birds; 
here  belong  our  Flycatchers,  Orioles,  Jays,  Sparrows,  and  Finches, 
Vireos,  Swallows,  Wrens,  Thrushes,  and  many  others.  A  recent  author- 
ity classifies  birds  in  thirty-four  orders,  but  fully  one-half  of  the 
13,000  known  species  are  included  in  the  single  order  Passeres" 
("Bird-life"). 

All  our  Passerine  birds  are  bom  in  an  almost  naked  condition,  having 
only  a  mere  trace  of  down  on  the  feather-tracts  of  the  upperparts  of 
the  body.  At  its  full  developn^nt  this  natal  down  presents  a  soft, 
fluffy  appearance  over  the  cowering  nestlings.  It  is  pushed  outward 
by  the  feathers  of  the  juvenal  plumage,  to  the  tips  of  which  portions  of 
it  may  be  seen  adhering  when  the  young  bird  leaves  the  nest.  With 
some  passerine  birds  (e.  g,,  Song  Sparrow)  this  is  at  the  end  of  only 
seven  days  (Owen,  Aui,  1899,  p.  222).  CJompare  this  surprisingly  rapid 
development  with  that  of  a  Noddy  Tern,  for  instance,  which  does  not 
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venture  to  leave  its  home  until  it  is  two  months  old,  and  is  dependent 
on  its  parents  for  a  month  more  (Thompson,  Bird-Lore,  1903,  p.  81). 

In  most  cases  the  nestling  or  juvenal  plumage  is  soon  followed  by 
the  first  winter  plumage,  but  some  few  birds  (e.  g.  Seaside  and  Sharp- 
tailed  Sparrows)  wear  it  for  two  months  or  more.  As  a  rule,  at  the  post- 
juvenal  molt,  the  feathers  of  the  body  and  small  wing-feathers  are 
molted,  while  the  primaries  and  secondaries  with  their  coverts  and  the 
tail  are  retained,  and  it  is  often  only  by  the  color  and  appearance  of 
these  feathers  that  the  bird  of  the  year  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
adult  in  winter,  and  during  the  former's  first  breeding  season. 

The  spring  molt  is  rarely  complete;  more  frequently  it  is  restricted  to 
the  body  feathers,  more  frequently  still  it  affects  only  the  region  about 
the  head  and  throat,  while  some  species  undergo  no  feather  renewal 
at  that  season.  The  post-breeding  molt  of  the  bird  a  year  old,  as  well 
as  of  those  older,  is  complete. 

1900.  DwiGHT,  J.,  Jr.,  Sequenoe  of  Plumages  and  Moults  of  the  Passerine 
Birda  of  New  York.  Ann.  N.  Y.  Acad.  Sci..  XIII,  173-360. 

47.  Familt  TTRANNiDiB.  Fltcatchebs.  (Fig.  59.) 

From  the  systematist's  standpoint,  Rycatchers  are  songless  perch- 
ing birds.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  voiceless,  or  even  truly  song- 
less,  but  that,  having  the  voice-organ,  or  syrinx,  less  highly  developed 
than  other  Passeres,  they  are  possessed  of  comparatively  limited  vocal 
powers.  This  family  is  peculiar  to  America.  The  Old- World  Flycatchers 
belong  to  the  family  MuscicapidoB  and  are  true  Oscinea,  Of  the  Tyran- 
nidce  some  four  hundred  species  are  known.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  the  tropics,  where  their  services  as  insectr-catchers  are  in  greatest 
demand.  Thirty  species  reach  the  United  States. 

Flycatchers  are  found  wherever  there  are  trees.  As  a  rule  they  are 
of  sedentary  and  solitary  disposition.  Their  manner  of  feeding  is  char- 
acteristic. From  a  favorable  perch,  hawklike,  they  await  passing  insects, 
and  with  an  idm  that  rarely  misses,  launch  forth  into  the  air;  there  is  a 
sharp,  suggestive  dick  of  the  broad  bill,  and  completing  their  aerial 
circle,  they  return  to  their  perch  and  are  again  en  garde. 

Both  the  nature  of  their  food  and  tropical  origin  induce  in  Fly- 
catchers highly  migratory  habits,  the  Phoebe  being  the  only  eastern 
species  to  winter  in  the  United  States  north  of  southern  Florida. 

KET  TO  THX  8PBCIB8 

I.  Wing  over  3*00. 

1.  Outer  tail-feather  white  or  whitish  on  outer  web  or  both  webs. 

A,  Tail,  9.00,  deeply  forked,  sides  of  breast  scarlet,  flanks  salmon. 

443.    SCISSOK-TAILED  FLYCATCHER. 

B,  Tail  black,  not  forked,  outer  web  of  outer  feather,  white,  belly  yellow, 

back  gray 447.   Abkansas  Kinobibo. 

2.  Outer  tail-feather  not  white  on  outer  web. 

A.  Tail  black  or  blackish,  sometimes  tipped  with  white,  adults  with 
a  concealed  orange-red  crown  patch. 
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a.  Under  wing-coverts  yellowish,  no  white  tip  on  the  tail. 

445.  Ghat  Kingbird. 
&.  Under  wing-coverts  blackish,  tail  tipped  with  white   444.  Kinobibd. 
B.  Tail  not  tipped  with  white,  no  crown  patch. 

a.  Inner  vane  of  tail-feathers  pale  rufous;  throat  and  breast  grayish; 

belly  sulphur-yellow 452.  Crebted  Fltcatgheb. 

b.  Tail  fuscous. 

6^.  Entire  bill  black;  wing  rarely  more  than  *50  longer  than  tail; 
tarsus  decidedly  longer  than  bill;  under  tail-coverts  always  pale, 

yellowish  white 456.  Phcebb. 

c^.  Under  mandible  generally  in  whole  or  part  pale  brownish;  wing 

alwa3^  more  than  '50  longer  than  tail;  tarsus  about  equal  to 

bill  I  some  of  under  tail-coverts  frequently  with  darker  centers. 

A  Wmg  over  3*50;  sides  and  breast,  except  a  narrow  whitish  line 

through  its  center,  of  the  same  color  as  the  back. 

459.    OLXVE-6IDBD   FlTCATCHER. 

c^.  Wing  under  3*50;  breast  and  sides  washed  with  olive-gray. 

461.  Wood  F^web. 
II.  Wing  under  3*00. 

A.  Upperparts  between  oUve-brown  and  dark  olive-green,  but  with  an 

evident  brownish  tinge,  or  lotoer  mandible  bravmish, 
a.  Wing  over  2*60;  lower  mandible  flesh-color  or  whitish;  underparts 
with  only  a  very  dight  tinge  of  yellow. 

466.  Traill's  Fltcatcher.    466a.  Alder  Fltcatghbr. 

h.  Wing  under  2*60;  lower  mandible  rardy  clear  flesh-color,  generally 

strongly  tinged  with  brownish    .     .     .    467.  Least  Flycatcher. 

B.  Upi)erpart8  olive-green  without  a  brownish  tinge;  lower  mandible 

straw-color, 
a.  First  primary  about  equal  to  fifth:  underparts  white,  slightly  washed 
with  yellowish  on  the  breast  and  belly;  throat  white, 

465.  Acadian  Flycatcher. 
5.  First  primary  shorter  than  fifth;  underparts  sulphur-yellow;  the 
throat  and  breast  more  or  less  washed  with  olive-green. 

463.  Yellow-bellied  Flycatgbbb. 

444.  TyMumut  tyramuiB  (Irtnn.).  Kingbird.  Ada. —  Upperparts 
fi^ayish  slate-color,  darker  on  the  head  and  upper  tail-coverts;  head  with  a 
concealed  orange-red  crest;  tail  black,  tipped  with  white;  underparts  white, 
washed  with  grayish  on  the  breast.  Im. — Similar,  but  without  the  crown 
patch,  and  with  the  plumage  more  or  less  tinged  with  ochraceous-buff.  The 
male  has  two  outer  primaries  deeply  emarginate  at  the  tip,  the  female 
usually  only  one,  the  immature  bird,  none.  L.,  8'51;  W.,  4*64;  T.,  3*55;  B. 
from  N.,  '55. 

Rcmge. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  s.  Mackenzie,  s.  Keewatin, 
n.  Ont.,  cen.  Que.,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  cen.  Ore.,  n.  N.  M.,  cen.  Tex.,  and  cen. 
Fla.;  winters  from  s.  Mexico  to  Bolivia;  casual  in  Cuba  in  migration;  acci- 
dental in  Greenland. 

Washington,  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  18-Sept.  23.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  29-Sept.  10.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  May  &-Sept.  1.  N.  Ohio, 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20-Sept.  15.  Glen  EUyn,  fairly  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  16- 
Sept.  6.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  26-Aug.  31. 

Nest,  compact  and  symmetrical,  of  weed-stalks,  grasses,  and  moss,  lined 
with  plant-down,  fine  grasses,  and  rootlets,  generally^  at  the  extremi^  of  a 
branch  15-25  feet  up.  Eoge,  3-5,  white,  spotted  with  umber,  1*00  x  '73. 
Date,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.,  May  17;  Cambridge,  May  30;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  May  14,  inc.  adv. ;  se.  Minn.,  Me^  14. 

The  Kngbird  is  most  frequently  seen  on  a  fence  or  dead  twig  on 
a  tree,  where  leaves  do  not  oome  in  the  way  of  his  sight.   He  stands 
very  upright^  like  a  Hawk  or  an  Owl,  and,  though  as  quiet  as  if  he 
24 
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had  nothing  to  do,  he  is  keenly  awake  to  eveiy  movement  about  him, 
and  every  few  minutes  he  dashes  into  the  air,  seizes  a  passing  insect, 
and  returns  to  the  spot  from  which  he  started.  While  his  mate  is 
sitting,  he  usually  establishes  himself  near  the  nesting  tree,  and  spends 
hour  after  hour  in  this  apparently  monotonous  way,  varying  it  only  to 
relieve  her  by  watching  the  nest,  and  thus  give  her  an  opportunity  to 
seek  food  for  herself.  I  never  saw  a  Kingbird  either  assist  in  brooding 
or  carry  food  to  his  mate,  but  his  manners  to  her  are  most  affection- 
ate, and  he  is  untiring  in  his  labors  in  the  feeding  of  the  young. 

This  bird  is  accused  of  being  quarrelsome  and  aggressive  to  other 
birds,  and  his  scientific  name  means  Tyrant  Flycatcher,  but  in  my 
study  of  his  ways  I  have  found  him  less  aggressive  than  are  most  birds 
in  the  ndghborhood  of  their  nest.  With  the  exception  of  the  Crow, 
against  whom  he  seems  to  have  a  special  grudge,  I  have  never  seen  a 
Kingbird  take  notice  of  any  bird  unless  he  alighted  near  his  nest,  and 
the  meekest  creature  that  wears  feathers  will  try  to  drive  away  stran- 
gers who  approach  that  sacred  spot. 

The  calls  and  cries  of  the  Kingbird  are  generally  loud  and  attract- 
ive, if  not  particularly  musical,  but  while  his  mate  is  sitting — and  pos- 
sibly at  other  times — ^he  indulges  in  a  soft  and  very  pleasing  song, 
which  I  have  heard  only  in  the  very  early  morning. 

OuvB  Thorns  Miller. 

1005.  Hbbbigx,  F.  H.,  Home-Life  of  Wild  Birds,  49-^66. 

44S.  TyttauiJMM  domlaloenals  domlnioeaais  {OmeL),  QnjiT  Kino- 
bird.  Ads. — ^Above  ashy  gray;  an  orange-red  crown  patch;  wii^ps  and  tail 
fuscouB;  under  wing-oo verts j^e  sulphur-yellow;  underparts  white,  tinged 
with  grayish  on  the  breast.  L.,  9*00;  W.,  4*60;  T.,  3-60;  B.  from  N.,  'SO. 

Ranoe. — Breeds  from  Ga.,  se.  8.  C,  Fla.,  and  Yucatan  through  the 
Bahamas  and  West  Indies  to  n.  8.  A.;  winters  from  Jamaica  and  Haiti 
southward;  accidental  in  Mass. 

Nestt  of  grass  and  weeds,  lined  with  fine  grass  and  rootlets,  in  trees. 
Ego8,  4,  deep  salmon,  irregularly  spotted  anof  blotched  with  umber  and 
lilac,  1*00  X  *75  (Maynard).  DaU,  Little  Sarasota,  Fla.,  May  15. 

The  Gray  Kingbird  is  a  common  summer  resident  of  parts  of  our 
South  Atlantic  States,  arriving  early  in  May.  It  resembles  the  King- 
bird in  appearance,  but  lacks  the  white  band  at  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  has  quite  different  notes.  Its  usual  call  is  a  vigorous  pU\rri,  pitirri, 
which,  in  Cuba,  gives  it  its  common  name. 

The  Arkansas  Kingbird  (^7.  Tyrannua  verHcalia),  a  western  spedee, 
breeds  mainly  in  Sonoran  sones,  from  s.  B.  C,  s.  Alberta,  and  s.  Sask.,  s. 
to  n.  Lower  Calif,  and  Chihuahua,  e.  to  w.  Minn.,  w.  Iowa,  oen.  Kans.,  and 
w.  Tex.;  winters  from  w.  Tex.  to  Guatemala;  casual  in  Man.;  accidental 
in  Mo.,  Wise.,  Maine,  N.  Y.,  N.  J.,  and  Md. 

Washington,  one  record,  Sept.  30. 

The  FoBK-TAiiAD  Fltcatghsr  {44^.  Muaeivora  tyrannua),  a  South 
American  species  rarely  found  north  of  southern  Mexico  and  the  southern 
Lesser  Antillea,  has  been  recorded  from  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  New  Jerseyt 
Maine  and  Bermuda. 
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The  SdasoB-VAiuD  Fi/tCKrcaan  {MS.  Miueaora  forflaUa)  b  found  ia 
the  aummer  kb  far  north  as  southam  Kaniiaa  and  weetem  Louiaiaiu.  tt  has 
occurred  accidentally  near  Hudson  Ba;',  in  Manitoba,  Ontario,  New  Bnina- 
wick,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  VirEinia,  and  Florida.  It  may  be  known  by 
its  Ions,  deeply  forked  tail  and  Boaifet  sideB. 

4U.  BfjlarAna  orinltat  (JUnn.)-    Cb>»tbd  Pltcatchbr.     Adt. — 
Upperparts  grayish  brown,  washed  with  olive-green ;  outer  vEuie  of  primariea 
marf^ed  with  pale  rufous;  tnn«r  vane  of  sll  but  the  middle  tail-feathars  ptUt 
Tu/oui;  throat  and  breast  peari- 
gray;  belly  sulphur-yellow.     L., 
rot;  W.,4'14;T„  375;  B.  from 
N.  -62. 

Banfie.—K.  N.  and  n.  B.  Am. 
Breeds  from  upper  edge  of 
l^anation  lone  in  s.  Man.,  een.  < 
Ont.,  B.  Que.,  and  N.  B.,  s.  to  s. 
Ten.,  and  «.  Fla.;  winteiH  from 
e.  and  s.  Mei.  to  Colombia; 
casual  in  Wyo.  aod  Cuba. 

Waahmfcton,  very  common 
S.  R.,Apl.20-3ept.  2S.  Ossming, 
common  S.  R.,  May  7-8ept.  12. 

Cambridge,  rare  S.  R..  May  Id-      Fio.e6.  Cntad  FlyaUher.    (Natnrd  ^m.) 
Bept.  11.    N.  Ohio,  oonunon  S. 

R..  Apl.  26-Sept.  16.    Glen  EUyn,  not  oommou  S.  R..  May  1-Sept.  18.  SE. 
Minn.,  oommon  S.  R,,  Apl.  2fi. 

Not,  of  gnuaee,  twigs,  and  rootlets,  with  generally  a  piece  of  a  oast  snake 
skin,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  geDDrally  Ices  than  20  feet  up.  Eogi,  3-6,  creamy 
white,  streaked  lonoUudinaily  with  chocolate,  '90  x  '68.  Dale.  Sao  Mstoo, 
Fla.,  May  10;  Weavcrville,  N.  C,  May  20;  Madison,  Conn.,  June  2. 

During  the  spring  [oigration  each  day  bringa  its  own  sutprise  and 
pleasure.  The  bare,  ulent  woods  where  I  walked  alone  before  are 
now  astir  with  Sittjng  wings  aod  ringing  with  glad  music.  Each  morn- 
ing I  huny  out.  Cull  of  eager  anticipation,  to  be  thrilled  by  the  gre«tinfc 
of  some  old  friend  come  home  again. 

There  are  red-letl«r  days,  however,  even  in  this  calendar.  Uaxkl  from 
the  woods  a  loud  whistle  pieroes  far  through  the  clearing.  The  Great- 
creat  has  cornel 

I  break  away  from  the  oonfurang  oharuB  of  small  voices  and  hurry  off 
to  the  woods  for  the  first  sight  of  the  distinguished  bird.  Full  of  Hfe 
and  vigor,  he  flies  about  in  the  green  tree  tops,  chattering  to  himself 
or  calling  loudly  as  he  goes. 

Not  many  days  pass,  however,  before  he  is  so  taken  up  with  domes- 
tic matters  that  his  voice  is  rarely  heard  outside  the  woods.  Is  he 
engaged  in  ^us  famous  pursuit — hunting  snake  skins  to  line  his  nest? 
Absorbed  in  my  d^y  round  of  nest  calls,  I  cherish  the  memory  of 
each  pasdng  glimpse  of  him.  Now  I  see  him  launch  from  a  basewood 
tpp,  with  wings  tad  tail  spread,  to  sail  down  through  the  air,  bis  tail 
glowing  led  against  the  light.  Agtun,  when  looking  for  a  rare  Wafbler, 
his  calls  arrest  me.  In  the  dead  top  of  the  highest  tree  in  ^ht  I  find 
him  with  his  mate.  With  crests  raised,  the  hondaome  birds  chose  each 
other  abmit  tiie  bare  bianobea.   Tired  of  that,  they  ejqiloie  the  old 
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Woodpecker's  holes  in  the  trunk,  and  one  of  them  walks  out  of  sight 
down  a  hollow  limb.  A  Blackbird  lights  in  the  tree,  and  the  Great- 
ciest  above  becomes  so  agitated  that  I  am  convinced  his  mate  has  gone 
to  her  nest,  when  lol  both  Flycatchers  are  off  and  away  to  another  of  the 
great  trees  that  overtop  the  forest.      Florence  Merbiam  Bailet. 

4M.  Sayomis  phosbe  (Lath.).  Probbb.  (Fig.  50.)  Ada. — Upperparts 
grayish  brown  with  an  olive-green  cast;  crown  distinctly  darker,  fuscoua; 
wings  and  tail  fuscous,  wing-bars  not  conspicuous;  outer  vane  of  outer  tail- 
feather  white  or  yellowish  white,  except  at  the  tip;  underparts  white,  more 
or  less  washed  with  yellowish,  and  tinged  with  brownish  gray  on  the  breast 
and  sides:  bill  Uaek.  Im.  and  Ada.  in  tointer, — Similar,  but  upperparts  more 
olive,  unaerparta  more  yellow,  and  wing-bars  more  distinct.  L.,  0*09;  W.« 
3*38;  T..  2-96;  B.  from  N.,  '41. 

Remarka. — ^The  Phoebe's  principal  distinguishing  characters  are  its  fua- 
ci^  crown-cap,  white  outer  vane  of  the  outer  tail^eather,  and  blacldah 
lower  mandible. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  sw.  Mackensie,  Alberta,  s.  Keewatin, 
Ont.,  Que.,  N.  B.,  N.  8.,  s.  to  ne.  N.  M.,  cen.  Tex.,  n.  Miss.,  and  highlands 
of  Ga. ;  winters  in  U.  S.  s.  of  lat.  37"^  s.  to  s.  Mex. ;  in  migration  casual  w.  to 
Colo,  and  Wyo.,  accidental  in  Calif,  and  Cuba. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Feb.  25-Oct.;  occasionally  winters.  Ossin- 
ing,  common  8.  R.,  Mch.  14-Oct.  29.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  and  not 
uncommon  S.  R.,  Mch.  2&-Oct.  10.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  14-Oct. 
15.  Glen  Ellyn,  8.  R.,  Mch.  13-Oct.  6.  SE.  Minn.,  common  8.  R.,  Mch. 
22-Oct.  11. 

Neat,  bulky,  largely  mosd  and  mud  lined  with  grasses  and  long  hairs,  on 
a  beam  or  rafter,  under  a  bridge  or  bank.  Egga,  4-6,  white,  rarely  with  a 
few  cinnamon-brown  spots,  *78  x  '59.  Date,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Apl.  18; 
Cambridge,  Apl.  28;  Galesburg,  Ills.,  Apl.  22;  se.  Minn.,  Apl.  19. 

There  is  something  familiar,  trustful,  and  homelike  in  the  Phoebe's 
ways  which  has  won  him  an  undisputed  place  in  our  affections.  With 
an  assurance  bom  of  many  welcomes  he  returns  each  year  to  his  perch 
on  the  bridge-rail,  barnyard  gate,  or  piazza,  and  contentedly  sings  his 
humble,  monotonous  pewit  pho^,  pewit  ph€d)e — a  hopelessly  tune- 
less performance,  but  who  that  has  heard  it  in  early  spring,  when  the 
'pussy  willow'  seems  almost  to  purr  with  soft  blossoms,  will  not  aflSrm 
that  Phcebe  touches  chords  dumb  to  more  ambitious  songsters! 

Sometimes  Phoebe  is  inspired  to  greater  effort,  and,  springing  into 
the  air  on  fluttering  wings,  he  utters  more  phabes  in  a  few  seconds 
than  he  would  mng  ordinarily  in  an  hour. 

Phoebe  is  a  devoted  parent,  and  is  rarely  found  far  from  home. 
His  nest  seems  to  be  the  favorite  abode  of  an  innumerable  swarm  of 
parasites  which  sometimes  cause  the  death  of  his  offspring,  and  when 
rearing  a  second  family  he  changes  his  quarters. 

Aside  from  a  few  Great-crests,  no  other  Flycatcher  winters  in  num- 
bers in  our  Southern  States,  and  Phoebe's  notes  heard  in  January  in 
the  heart  of  a  Florida  'hummock'^  seem  strangely  out  of  place. 

Sat*8  Phcbbb  W?.  Sayomia  aaya),  a  western  species,  is  of  accidental 
occurrence  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  found  in  northern  lUinois* 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and,  on  Cape  Cod,  Massachusetts  (Miller,  Auk^  VII,  1890, 
228). 
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4S9.  NuttaUomls  boraalls  (Sioairw.);  Olive-sided  Fltgatcbbb.  Ada, 
— Upperparts  between  fuscous  and  dark  olive;  wings  and  tail  fuscous;  throat, 
middle  of  the  belly,  and  generally  a  narrow  line  on  the  center  of  the  breast 
white  or  yellowish  white;  rest  of  the  underparts  of  nearly  the  same  color  as 
the  back;  under  tail-coverts  marked  with  dusky;  a  tuft  of  fluffy ^  yeUotoiah 
whiie  feathers  on  either  flank;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  mandible  yel- 
lowish or  pale  grasrish  brown,  the  tip  darker.  Im.  and  Ada.  in  tointer.— Simi- 
lar, but  with  rather  more  olive  above,  more  yellow  below,  and  with  the  wing- 
coverts  edged  with  ochraoeous-bufF.  L.,  7*39;  W.,  4*06;  T.,  2*70;  B.  from  N., 
•54. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  zones  from 
cen.  Alaska,  s.  Mackenzie,  s.  Keewatin,  cen.  Que.,  and  Caipe  Breton  Is.  s. 
in  coniferous  forests  of  w.  U.  S.  to  s.  Calif.,  Am.,  and  w.  Tex.,  and  also  n. 
Mich.,  N.  Y.,  and  Mass.,  s.  in  mts.  to  N.  C;  migrates  through  Mex.  and  Cen. 
Am. ;  winters  in  n.  S.  A.  to  Peru. 

Washington,  casual  T.  V.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  20; 
Aug.  15-Sept.  16.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.,  May  20-June  6;  formerly  not 
uncommon  S.  R.;  one  Sept.  record.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  common  T.  V.,  May  13- 
June  11;  Aug.  11-Sept.  15.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  May  10-Sept.  9. 

Neat,  of  twi^  and  moss,  in  coniferous  trees,  about  25  feet  up,  near  the 
extremity  of  a  limb.  Egga,  3-5,  vinaceous-white,  spotted,  chiefly  about  the 
larger  end,  with  distinct  and  obscure  rufous  markings,  *85  x  *02.  Date^ 
Wareham,  Mass.,  June  8;  Kentville,  N.  S.,  June  15. 

Both  the  Olive-fiide's  habits  and  notes  make  it  conspicuous.  It 
perches  on  the  topmost  limb  of  some  high  tree,  where,  even  at  a  distance, 
its  stocky  body  and  large  head  are  evident,  and  calls  its  loud,  strongly 
accented  "come  right  here,  come  right  here"  in  a  voice  that  commands 
attention. 

4tl.  MyloohaiiM  vlrau  (Linn.),  Wood  Pbwbb.  Ada. — Upperparts 
very  dark,  between  olive  and  fuscous,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  dark  olive- 
green,  wings  and  tail  fuscous;  wing-coverts  tipped  with  whitish,  forming 
two  more  or  less  distinct  wing-bars;  underparts  white  or  yellowiish  white, 
washed  with  olive-gray  on  sides  of  throat  and  breast,  and,  to  a  less  extent, 
on  center  of  breast;  upper  mandible  black;  lower  mandible  yellowish  or 
brownish,  the  tip  frequently  darker,  /m.— -Similar,  but  yellower  below, 
wing-coverts  edged  with  cream-bu£F.  L.,  6*53;  W.,  3*34;  T.,  2*62;  B.  from  N., 
*42. 

Remarks. — The  Wood  Pewee  and  the  Olive-sided  Flycatcher  differ  from 
our  other  Flycatchers  in  having  the  wings  decidedly  longer  than  the  tail, 
and  in  their  short  tarsi.  From  the  species  of  the  genus  Empidonax  they  may 
be  known  by  these  characters  and  their  darker,  more  fuscous  coloration. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  from  Man.,  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  Prince 
Ekiward  Island  to  s.  Tex.,  and  cen.  Fla.,  w.  to  e.  Nebr.;  winters  from  Nicara- 
gua to  Peru;  casual  in  Colo;  in  migration  in  Cuba. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29-Oct.  12.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
May  10-Oct.  2.  Cambridge,  common  T.  V.,  not  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  IS- 
Sept.  15.  N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  May  2-Sept.  27.  Glen  Ellyn.  fairly 
common  S.  R.,  May  9-Sept.  29.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  May  10-Sept. 
23. 

Neat,  compact  and  symmetrical,  of  fine  grasses,  rootlets,  moss,  etc., 
thickly  covert  with  lichens,  saddled  on  a  limb,  20-40  feet  up.  Egga,  3-4, 
white,  with  a  wreath  of  distinct  and  obscure  umber  markings  about  the 
larger  end,  '68  x  *54.  Date,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  May  9;  Fairfax  Co.,  Va., 
May  25;  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  June  8;  Cambridge,  June  10;  Mt.  Carmel,  Ills., 
May  20. 

Thoroughly  to  appreciate  how  well  the  Pewee's  disposition  is 
suited  to  his  haunts  and  notes,  we  have  only  to  imagine  him  taking 
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khe  PhcBbe's  place  and  singing  the  Phoebe's  song.  He  was  not  intendei 
to  adorn  a  bridge  or  bam,  but  in  the  darkened  woods,  high  up  in  th 
trees,  he  finds  a  oongenial  home. 

His   pensive,   gentle  ways  are   voiced  by  his  sad,  sweet    call 

The  notes  are  as  musical  and  restful,  as  much  a  psr 

f^  fL    S        ^  Nature's  hymn,  as  the  soft  humming  of  a  brook 

I     ^fc  I       I  All  day  long  the  Pewee  sings;  even  wh^i  the  heal 

F  of  summer  silences  more  vigorous  birds,  and  Um 

Pee-arwee       midd&y  sun  sends  light-shafts   to  the   ferns,  the 

clear,   sympathetic  notes  of  the  retiring   aongstei 

come  from  the  green  canopy  overhead,  in  perfect  harmony  with  ihi 

peace  and  stillness  of  the  hour. 

Thb  Westbbn  Wood  Peweb  {Myiochttne»  riehardwni  rieftarcboftt)  ha 
been  recorded  from  WiBconain  (Cory,  Birds  Ills,  and  Wise.,  536). 

4tS.  BmpldoBaz  llavlVMitEls  Baird,  Ybllow-bsllisd  Fltgatcheb. 
Ads, — Upperparts  rather  dark  olive-green;  wings  and  tail  fuscous;  greater 
and  lesser  wing-ooverts  tipped  with  white  or  yellowish  white;  underparta 
Bulphur-yellow,  tiie  belly  pure,  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides  more  or  leas 
washed  with  olive-green;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  mandible  whitish  or 
flc»h-color;  second  to  fourth  primaries  of  equal  length,  the  first  shorter  than 
the  fifth,  /m. — Yellow  of  ttxe  underparts  brighter,  wing-bars  more  yd- 
low,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  pale  ochraceous-buff.  L.,  5*63;  W.,  2'65; 
T.,  2-16;  B.  from  N.,  '33. 

Remarks. — This  is  the  most  yellow  of  our  small  Flycatchers.  In  any 
plumage  the  entire  underparts,  including  the  throait  are  sulphur-yellow  or 
dusky  yellowish.  In  the  other  eastern  species  of  this  genus  the  throat  is 
white. 

Range, — ^Breeds  in  Canadian  lone  from  n.  Alberta,  n.  Man.,  n.  Que., 
and  N.  F.,  s.  to  N.  D.,  n.  Minn.,  n.  Mich.,  n.  N.  Y.,  Pa.  (mts.),  and  N.  H.; 
w.  in  migration  to  the  e.  border  of  the  Plains,  e.  Tex.,  and  e.  Mez. ;  winters 
from  8.  Mex.  to  Panama,  occasional  in  migration  in  w.  Fla.;  accidental  in 
Greenland. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  May;  July  2&^ct.  6.  Ossining, 
common  T.  V.,  May  17-June  4;  Aug.  8-8ept.  20.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  some- 
times rather  conmion,  May  25-June  3;  Aug.  28-Sept.  8.  N.  Ohio,  rare  T.  V., 
May  10.  GlenEllsm.  ratherrareT.  v.,  May2(>-June5;Sept.  3.  S£.  Minn., 
common,  T.  V.,  May  19. 

Nest,  of  moss,  lined  with  grasses,  on  the  ground,  beneath  the  roots  of  a 
tree  or  imbedded  in  moss.  Eqo*,  4,  creamv  white,  with  numerous  pale  cin- 
namon-brown markings,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  *68  x  '54.  Dale, 
Wilmurt,  N.  Y.,  June  10;  Grand  Manan,  N.  B.,  June  16,  inc.  adv. 

To  see  this  little  Flycatcher  at  his  best,  one  must  seek  the  northern 
evergreen  forest,  where,  far  from  human  habitation,  its  mournful 
notes  blend  with  the  murmur  of  some  icy  brook  tumbling  over  mossy 
stones  or  gushing  beneath  the  still  mossier  decayed  logs  that  threaten 
to  bar  its  way.  Where  aU  is  green  and  dark  and  cool,  in  some  glen 
overarched  by  crowding  spruces  and  firs,  birches  and  maples,  there  it  is 
we  find  him,  and  in  the  beds  of  damp  moss  he  skilfully  conceals  his 
nest.  He  sits  erect  on  some  low  twig,  and,  like  other  Flycatchers,  the 
snap  of  his  bill  tells  of  a  sally  after  his  winged  prey.  He  gfides  quietly 
away  when  approached,  and  his  occasional  note  of  complaint  may  be 
heard  as  long  as  one  remains  in  his  vicinity.    During  the  migration 
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this  spedes  is  silent,  and  its  several  distinctive  notes  are  not  available 
for  its  identification,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  our  other 
small  Flycatchers.  Great  similarity  in  plumage  exists  between 
them  all,  and  without  the  bird  in  hand,  identifications  are  at  best 
questionable. 

The  song  is  more  suggestive  of  a  sneese  on  the  bird's  part  than  of 
any  other  sound  with  which  it  may  be  compared.  It  is  an  abrupt 
ps&-Sk/,  almost  in  one  explosive  syllable,  harsh  like  the  deeper  tones 
of  a  House  Wren,  and  less  musical  than  the  dmilar  but  longer  songs  of 
the  Alder  or  the  Acadian  Flycatcher.  It  is  hardly  siui)riBing  that  the 
birds  sing  very  little  when  we  see  with  what  a  convulsive  jerk  of  the 
head  the  notes  are  produced.  Its  plaintive  call  is  far  more  melodious 
— a  soft,  mournful  whistle  consisting  of  two  notes,  the  second  higher 
pitched  and  prolonged,  with  rising  inflection^  resembling  in  a  measure 
cAu-e-^-p.  J.  DwiGHT,  Jb. 

4tS.  Empldonaz  vlresoeiis  {VieUl.).  Acadian  Fltcatcheb.  Ada, 
— ^Upperparts  between  olive-green  and  dark  olive-green;  wings  and  tail 
fuscous;  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts  yellowish  white,  forming  two  con- 
spicuous wing-bars;  underparts  white,  washed  with  pale  yellowish  and 
sliffhtly  tinged  with  greenish  on  the  breast;  the  throat,  and  frequently  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  pure  white;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  mandible 
whitish  or  flesh-color;  second  to  fourth  primaries  of  about  equal  length,  the 
first  and  fifth  shorter  and  also  of  equal  length.  Im. — Upperparts  greener; 
underparts  more  tinged  with  yellow;  wing-bars  and  outer  edges  of  the 
tips  of  the  seamdariea  ochraceous-buff.  L.,  5*75;  W.,  2*85;  T.,  2*35;  B. 
from  N.,  -36. 

Remarks, — ^This  species  has  the  upperparts  fully  as  olive-green  as  the 
Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher,  but  the  underparts  are  never  entirely  yellow,  and 
the  throat  is  always  white. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  and  n.  S.  A.  Breeds  from  upper  limit  of  Carolinian 
fauna  in  ne.  Nebr.,  cen.  Iowa,  Mich.,  s.  Ont.,  N.  Y.,  Conn,  (casually),  and 
Mass.  (one  instance)  s.  to  s.  Tex.,  the  Gulf  States,  and  n.  Fla.;  migrate? 
through  Yucatan  and  Cen.  Am.  and  winters  in  Colombia  and  Ecuador; 
casual  in  Bahamas  and  Cuba  in  migration. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  May  1-Sept.  15.  Ossining,  common  S  R., 
May  IQ-Aug.  27.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  May  4-Sept.  15.  Glen  EUyn, 
not  common  S.  R.,  May  6-Aug.  27,  and  probably  later. 

Nest,  shallow,  of  plant  stems,  grasses,  and  blossoms,  generally  on  a  fork 
of  a  beech  about  8  feet  up.  Eggs,  2-3,  creamy  white,  with  a  few  cinnamon- 
brown  spots  about  the  larger  end,  *74  x  '56.  Dale,  Gainesville,  Fla., 
May  12;  Chatham  Co.,  Ga.,  May  13;  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  31;  Ossin- 
ing, N.  Y.,  June  5. 

Look  for  the  Acadian  Flycatcher  in  woodlands  watered  by  small 
streams.  It  selects  a  low  rather  than  a  high  perch,  and  is  rarely  seen 
more  than  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  The  frequently  uttered  calls 
of  this  bird  are  characteristic  and  will  enable  you  to  identify  it  with 
more  ease  in  the  field  than  in  the  study.  The  most  common  is  a  sin- 
gle spee  or  peet,  repeated  at  short  intervals  and  accompanied  by  a 
rapid  twitching  of  the  tail.  A  more  peculiar  note  is  a  louder  pee-e-ytik. 
The  bird  seems  to  articulate  this  note  with  difficulty,  with  bill  pointed 
upward  and  wings  trembling  like  a  fledgling  begging  for  food. 
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Sometimes  you  may  hear  only  the  first  call,  sometimes  only  the 
second)  while  on  other  occaaions  the  two  may  be  uttered  alternately. 
A  rarer  note  may  be  heard  when  the  bird  makes  a  short,  fluttering  flight. 
It  resembles  the  soft  murmuring  of  whistling  wings. 

4M.  Empldanax  traUU  traUU  (AudX  Traill's  Fltcatchbr.  Simi- 
lar to  E,  t.  alnorum  but  stiU  browner;  the  upperparts  with  little  if  any 
greenish  tinge;  the  bill  averaging  narrower.  Specimens  from  the  eastern 
border  of  the  range  of  this  race  are  often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  alnorum^ 

Range. — W.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  and  Idaho  to  s.  Calif.,  Aris., 
N.  M.,  and  Tamaulipas,  e.  to  Mo.,  Ills.,  and  Ohio,  winters  in  Cen.  Am.,  s. 
to  Colombia. 

N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  May  7-Sept.  10.  Glen  Ellyn,  quito  common 
S.  R.,  May  14-Sept.  19.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  May  6-Aug.  10. 

Nesting  date,  Monroe  Co.,  Mich.,  Jmie  20. 

4tia«  K.  t.  alnonun  Breumt.  Aldbr  Fltcatchbr.  Upperparts  between 
olive-green  and  olive  or  olive-brown;  wings  and  tail  fuscous;  greater  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  tipped  with  brownish  ashy;  underparts  whitish,  washed  with 
dusky  grayish  on  the  breast  and  sides  and  pale  yellowish  on  the  belly; 
throat  pure  white;  upper  mandible  black,  lower  mandible  whitish  or  flesh- 
color.  Im. — Similar,  but  wing-bars  ochraceous-buff  and  imderparts  slightly 
yeUower.  L.,  609;  W.,  2*87;  T.,  2-33;  B.  from  N.,  '35. 

Remarks, — This  is  the  brownest  of  oiir  small  Flycatchers.  The  upper- 
parts  have  an  evident  tinge  of  brown  or  olive-brown,  a  color  entirely  want- 
mg  in  the  Acadian  and  Yellow-bellied  Flycatchers.  In  this  respect  it  resem- 
bles the  much  smaller  Least  Flycatoher,  from  which,  indeed,  some  speci- 
mens can  be  distinguished  only  by  sise. 

Range, — Breeds  mainly  in  Iludsonian  and  Canadian  zones  from  oen. 
Alaska,  nw.  Mackenzie,  s.  Keewatin,  cen.  Que.,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  e.  cen.  B.  C, 
e.  Mont.,  8.  Minn.,  s.  Ont.,  N.  Y.,  n,  N.  J.,  and  mts.,  of  W.  Va.;  winters 
in  Cen.  Am.  s.  to  Panama:  casual  in  migration  in  s.  Atlantic  States. 

Washington,  irregularly  conunon  T.  V.,  May  8-May  28;  Aug.  16- 
Sept.  17.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  May  19-May  31;  Aug.  29.  Cambridge,  rare 
T.  v..  May  28^ June  6;  Aug.;  occasional  in  summer. 

Nest,^  of  coarse  grasses,  plant  down,  and  plant  fibers,  lined  with  fine 
grasses,  in  the  crotch  of  a  small  bush  or  sapling  near  the  ground.  Egge,  3-4, 
creamy  white,  with  cinnamon-brown  markings  about  the  larger  end,  *73  x 
*54.  Date,  Cambridge,  June  15;  Columbus,  O.,  June  12. 

While  the  Yellow-bellied  Flycatoher  is  distinctively  a  bird  of  the 
deep  woods,  this  more  abundant  Flycatcher  in  its  summer  home  resorts 
to  the  alder  patches  of  the  op>en  country  and  is  seldom  found  far  from 
their  protecting  shade.  It  flits  restlessly  about,  keeping  well  out  of 
sight  below  the  waving  tops  of  the  bushes,  and  its  presence  is  betrayed 
only  by  a  single  pep  of  alarm  that  in  no  way  resembles  the  mournful 
wail  of  the  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher.  It,  too,  is  silent  when  migrating, 
and  on  its  breeding-grounds  sings  but  Uttle,  so  that  if  it  did  not  take 
pains  to  call  out  to  every  one  who  passes  it  would  not  be  noticed  among 
the  rustling  alders.  The  song  most  resembles  that  of  the  Acadian  Fly- 
catoher, an  ee-zee-e-^Pf  with  stress  on  the  rasping  zee,  the  latter  part  more 
musical.  The  performer  jerks  out  the  notes  rapidly,  doubling  himself  up 
and  fairly  vibrating  with  the  explosive  effort.  J.  Dwight,  Jr. 

1901.  Farley,  J.  A.,  Auk,  XVIII,  347-355  (in  Mass.).— 1902.  Allen. 
F.  H.,  Ibid.  XIX,  84  (song).  — 1910.  Stanwood,  C.  J.,  Joum.  Me.  Om. 
8oc.,  XII,  3-5  (nesting  in  Maine). 
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4t7.  Brnpidonaz  mlnlmiu  W.  M,  and  8.  F.  Baird,  Lbabt  Fly- 
catcher. Aas, — Upperparts  between  olive-green  and  olive  or  olive-brown; 
wings  and  tail  fuBcous;  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts  tinged  with  ashy 
white;  underparts  whitish,  washed  with  dusky  grayish  on  uie  breast  and 
sides  and  generally  with  a  slight  tinge  of  yellowidb  on  the  belly;  lower  man- 
dible generally  komncolor.  Im, — Underparts  slightly  more  yellow;  wing- 
bars  more  buffy.   L.,  6*41;  W.,  2'61;  T.,  2*21;  B.  from  N.,  '31. 

Remarks. — This  is  the  smallest  of  our  Flycatchers.  Its  sixe,  the  compara- 
tive absence  of  yellow  on  the  underparts,  and  the  generally  horn-colored  oi 
brown  lower  mandible  are  its  chief  distinguishing  characters. 

Range, — Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  zones  from  w.  cen.  Mack- 
enzie, s.  Keewatin,  Que.,  and  Cape  Breton  Is.,  s.  to  cen.  Mont.,  e.  Wyo., 
cen.  Nebr.,  Iowa,  Ind.,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  Alleghanies  to  N.  C;  in  migra- 
tion w.  to  e.  Colo.,  and  cen.  Tex.;  winters  from  ne.  Mex.  and  Yucatan  to 
Peru;  casual  in  Grand  Cayman  Is.,  West  Indies. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  20-May  20;  Aug.  13-Sept.  15.  Ossin- 
ing,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  25-Aug.  26.  Cambridge,  very  common 
S.R.,  May  1-Aug.  25.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  15-May  25;  Aug.  26- 
Oct.  1 ;  rare  in  summer.  Glen  EUyn,  not  common  S.  R.,  chiefly  T.  V.,  May 
4-Sept.  24.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  SQ-Sept.  13. 

Nestt  of  plant  down,  plant  fibers,  rootlets,  fine  strips  of  bark,  and  long 
hairs,  generally  in  a  crotch  5-15  feet  up.  Eggs,  3-5,  white,  unmarked, 
•63  X  -51.  Date,  New  York  City,  May  80;  Cambridge,  May  20;  se.  Minn., 
May  24. 

When  music  was  distributed,  I  believe  most  of  our  Flycatchers  had 
back  seats.  It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  their  sedentary 
habits  and  apparently  thoughtful,  serious,  even  poetic  dispositions 
make  one  believe  that  with  proper  training  they  mi^t  have  taJcen  high 
rank  as  musicians. 

Instead  of  the  simple  melody  we  might  expect  to  hear  from  the 
modest  Least  Flycatcher,  he  salutes  us  with  a  singularly  inappropriate, 
bufflness-like  c^e&ec,  chMCf  varying  the  performance  by  murderous 
sallies  after  passing  insects.  In  crescendo  passages  he  literally  rises  to 
the  occasion,  and  on  trembling  wings  sings  an  absurd  cheb4c  tooraU 
ooralf  cheh^j  tooral-ooraly  with  an  earnestness  deserving  better  results. 

The  Chebec,  however,  possesses  originality;  we  can  not  confuse  his 
voice  with  that  of  any  other  bird,  and  young  ornithologists  should  give 
him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  clear  enunciation. 

He  prefers  fruit  and  shade  trees  to  those  of  forest  growth,  and  is 
therefore  an  inhabitant  of  our  lawns  and  orchards. 

The  Vermilion  Fltcatcheb  {471,1  Pyrocephalus  rubinua  ntexicanus) 
of  our  Mexican  boundary  and  southward,  has  been  taken  once  in  Florida 
(Tallahassee,  March  25,  1901;  WiUiams,  Auk,  1901,  273). 

48.  Family  ALAUDiDiB.    Labss.    (Fig.  60.) 

Some  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  species  and  subspecies  of  Larks 
are  known,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  to  the  former  being  exceptionally 
large,  the  Homed  Lark,  the  only  American  species,  being  represented 
in  North  America  by  no  less  than  fourteen  subspecies. 

They  are  eminently  terrestrial  birds,  always  nest  on  the  ground, 
rarely  alight  in  trees,  usually  run  instead  of  hop,  'dust'  instead  of 
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bathe,  and  siiig  while  on  the  wing.  They  are  generally  cokured  in 
harmony  with  thdr  haunts,  and,  except  during  the  nesting  season,  are 
usually  found  in  flocks. 

47S.  Alanda  ttmisIi  Linn,  Sktlarx.  Hind  toe-aafl  as  long  as  or 
longer  than  toe.  Ada. — ^Above  brownish  ocfaraoeous  streaked  with  black; 
tail  blackish,  central  feather  margined  with  ochraoeous  buff;  outer  feathers 
more  or  less  white;  below  whitish  more  or  less  washed  with  ochraoeous  buff, 
especially  on  breast,  which  is  distinctl}^  streaked  with  black.  L.,  7*50;  W., 
4*10;  T.,  2*60;  B.,  *45.  Bears  a  superficial  reeemblanoe  to  a  Vesper  Sparrow, 
but,  aside  from  structural  differences,  is  larger  and  more  huffy. 

Range. — Europe  and  N.  Africa;  accidental  in  Greenland  and  Bermuda 
and  introduced  into  the  U.  8. 

The  Skylark  has  been  introduced  several  times  in  this  country.  In 
1887  a  small  colony  had  become  established  near  Flatbush,  Long  Island, 
where  a  nest  with  young  was  found.  (See  Dutcher,  Auk^  V,  1888,  p.  180.) 
After  a  supposed  extinction  a  singing  bird  and  nest  were  observed  in 
July,  1895.  (See  Proctor,  iluJb,  XII,  1895,  p.  390.)  According  to  Braislin 
(Abai,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  17,  1907,  p.  76)  the  bird  is  still  present  at  Flat- 
bush  where  it  may  be  heaid  singing  from  March  to  October. 

474.  Otooofris  aly— tiia  alpestrls*  (Linn.).  Hornsd  La.rx.  (Fig- 
60.)  Ad.  <f. — Foreheaid,  line  over  the  eye,  ear  region,  and  throat  sulphur- 
vellow;  fore  part  of  crown,  a  tuft  of  dionnited  feathers  on  either  side  of 
head,  a  mark  from  bill  below  eye  and  then  downward  to  side  of  throat,  and 
a  patch  on  breast  black]  back  of  head  and  neck  and  rump  vinaceous,  more 
or  less  washed  with  flrajosh  brown;  back  grayish  brown,  edged  with  brownish 
ash  and  tinged  with  vinaceous;  wing-coverts  deep  vinaceous;  tail  black, 
outer  vanes  of  outer  feathers  marginjed  with  white,  middle  feathers  broadly 
margined  with  brownish  and  vinaceous;  lower  breast  and  belly  white,  the 
former  mora  or  less  soiled  with  dusky  spots;  sides  vinaceous.  Ad.  9. — 
Similar,  but  the  markings,  especially  those  of  the  head,  less  sharply  defined, 
neck  less  vinaceous,  etc.  Im.  and  Ad.  in  trinter. — Similar,  but  with  ^e 
black  markings  veiled  by  yeUowish  or  whitish  tips  to  the  feathers.  L.,  7*75; 
"W.,  4*27;  T.,  2*84;  B.  from  N.,  40"  (Dwight). 

Ranae. — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Arctic  zone  of  Canada  from  Boothia 
Peninsula  s.  to  head  of  James  Bay,  Lab.,  and  N.  F.;  winters  s.  to  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  Ga.;  casual  in  La.  and  Bermuda;  accidental  in  Greenland. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Oct.-Apl.  Ossining,  casual  W.  V.  Cam- 
bridge, not  uncommon  T.  V.,  Oct.  26-Nov.  25;  Mch.  25-Apl.  5;  occasional 
W.  V.  N.  Ohio,  common  W.  V.,  Nov.  1-Apl.  1.  SE.  Minn.,  W.  V. 

Ne$t,  of  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Eggs.  3-4,  pale,  bluish  or  greenish  white, 
minutely  and  evenly  speckled  with  pale  grayish  brown,  '84  x  *60.  DcUe^ 
Hebron,  Lab.,  May  30. 

These  hardy  birds  visit  us  in  flocks  in  the  winter.  They  frequent 
the  vicinity  of  the  seacoast  or  large,  flat,  open  tracts  in  the  interior,  and 
are  rarely  found  in  well-wooded  regions.  They  are  terrestrial,  and  may 
be  seen  running  over  the  snow  or  barren  ground  in  scattered  companies. 
They  take  wing  with  a  sharp,  whistled  note,  and  seek  fresh  fields,  or, 
hesitating,  finally  swing  about  and  return  to  near  the  spot  from  which 
they  were  flushed.   They  are  sometimes  found  associated  with  Snow- 

*6ee  important  papen  on  the  relationshiiM  and  difltribution  of  the  American 
representatives  of  this  nenus.  by  Dr.  J.  Dwight,  Jr.,  in  The  Auk,  VII,  1890,  pp.  13S- 
158,  and  by  H.  G.  Oberhober,  Proe,  U,  3.  N.  M.,  XXIV,  1902,  pp.  801-883, 


Buntings,  and  flocka  may  oontain  numbere  of  our  readent  %ore  Laric, 
0.  a.  pralicola. 

474b.  O.  ft.  pzMtlMilA  Hen»h.    Praibii  Hohmbd  Labi.    Similar   to 

the  preceding,  but  gnuUler  and  somewhat  paler,  with  the  forehead  aod  line 
over  the  eye  ahUe  inatead  of  yellow,  the  throat  tiut  sUgiltly  tiused  with 
yellow,  and  Bometimee  entirely  white. 
L,  725;  "W.,  4-OS;  T.,  288;  B.  from 
N., -37"  (Dwight). 

Sangt.  —  tiE.  U.  S.  and  Canada. 
Breeds  chiefly  in  TraDaition  lone  from  , 
e.  Man.  and  a.  Que.  to  e,  Kans.,  n.  Mo., 
Ohio.  W.  Va.,  and  Conn.;  winters  s.  to 
Tex.,  Tenn.,  and  Ga.,  and  casually  to 
Ariz,  and  CtAo. 

Waahingtonj  ooounon  W.  V.,  Aug. 
11-Apl.  Cambrtdse,  one  record.  N.OIiio, 
common  P.  R.  Glen  EUyn,  common 
P.  R.  8E.  Minn.,  8.  R.,  Mch.-Nov.,  a 
few  in  mild  winters. 

Netting  date.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Mch.  9; 
se.  Minn,,  Mch.  10.  _.._._._.. 

TluB  is  one  of  the  birde  that  has 
changed  its  range  mnce  the  settlement  tS  America.  It  b  pioperiy  a 
species  of  the  prairies  and  open  barrens,  but  since  the  once-continuoua 
forept  of  the  older  States  and  provinces  has  been  broken  up,  it  has 
made  its  appearance  in  the  East,  wh^ev^  the  country  is  smted  to  ils 
requirements. 

It  ia  strictly  a  ground  bird,  nevK  perclung  on  trees,  thou^  it  com* 
monly  alights  on  the  top  of  a  fence-poat  or  other  low,  level  surface. 
When  encountered  on  a  pathway  it  oftm  runs  before  the  pedestrian 
after  the  manner  of  the  Vesper  Sparrow,  from  which  bird,  however, 
it  may  be  distii^uished  by  the  black  feathers  in  its  tail,  by  ite  brown 
back,  and  by  the  black  marks  on  its  face;  also  by  the  fact  that  it  ruu, 
but  does  not  hop,  and  when  it  flies  it  usually  utters  a  whistle,  whereas 
the  Vesper  Sparrow  invariably  flies  off  in  silence. 

Its  chief  song  is  poured  forth  in  the  air  as  it  aoam  aloft,  like  a  Sky- 
lark; but  it  often  utters  this  same  song  while  perched  on  some  clod  or 
stone,  especially  just  before  dawn  and  after  sunset,  as  well  as  in  the 
spiingtime,  while  the  snow  is  yet  on  the  ground. 

Ebmbst  Thoupson  Seton. 

474k.  O.  a.  boyti  Biihop.  Horr's  Horneo  Lark.  "Similar  to  O.  a. 
alpegtria  but  with  the  upperpartA  generally  paler  and  more  gray,  the  posterior 
auriculara  gray  rather  than  brown,  and  the  yellow  of  the  head  and  neck 
replaced  by  whit«,  excepting  the  forehead,  which  is  dirty  greenish  white, 
and  the  throat,  which  is  distinctly  yellow,  most  pronounced  toward  the 
center.  .  .  .  The  adult  female  in  apring  plumage  differs  in  a  idmilBr  man- 
ner from  the  female  of  aipalria.  but  in  the  female  of  hoyti  the  yellow  od  the 
throat  is  much  paler  than  in  the  male."   W.,  4'36.  (Bishop,) 

RaTige.- — Con.  N.  Am.  Breeds  n.  of  limit  of  trees  from  mouth  of  the 
MacltBniie  to  w.  shore  of  Hudson  Bay;  winters  a.  to  Nov.,  Utah.  Kana..  and 
Mich.;  caBUnl  in  Ohio  :in')  N.  Y. 
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49.  Faiolt  Corvida.   Cbows,  Jats,  E}rc.    (Fig.  61.) 

The  Corvidcs  are  represented  in  ail  parts  of  the  world  except  New 
Zealand.  They  number  about  two  hundred  species,  of  which  twenty-one 
are  found  in  North  America.  Our  Crows  and  Jays  inhabit  wooded 
regions,  and  are  resident  throughout  the  year,  except  at  the  northern 
limits  of  their  range.  They  are  omnivorous  feeders,  taking  fruits,  seeds, 
insects,  eggs,  nestlings,  and  refuse. 

Crows  and  Jays  exhibit  maiked  traits  of  character  and  are  possessed 
of  unusual  intelligence.  Some  systematists  place  them  at  the  top  of  the 
avian  tree,  and,  if  thdr  mental  development  be  taken  into  consideration, 
they  have  undoubted  claims  to  this  high  rank. 

KIT  TO  1HS  SPSCDDB 

A.  Plumage  black. 

a.  Wing  about  16'00;  bill  over  2*50 486a.  Ravsn. 

6.  Wing  about  13*00;  bill  about  2*00.  488.  Cbow.  488a.  FiiOBiDA  Cbow. 
c  Wing  about  11*00;  bill  about  1*50 490.  Fish  Cbow. 

B.  Plumage  bluish  or  grasrish. 

a.  Back  blue;  tail  tipped  with  white;  a  black  breast-patch. 

*  477.  Blub  Jat.    477a.  Flobida  Blub  Jat. 

b.  Back  bluish  gray;  tail  not  tipped  with  white;  throat  and  breast  indis- 

tinctly streihked  with  whitiw 479.  Flobida  Jat. 

c.  Back  gray;  back  of  head  and  nape  blackish;  forehead  whitish. 
'  484.  Canada  Jat.    484c.  Labbadob  Jat. 

477.  Oyaaooltte  cristate  oristete  (Ltnn.).  Blxtb  Jat.  (Fig.  61a.) 
Ads. — Upperparts  grayish  blue;  underparts  dusky  whitish,  whiter  on  the 
throat  and  belly;  forehead,  and  a  band  passing  across  the  back  of  the  head 
down  the  sides  of  the  neck  and  across  the  breast,  black;  head  crested;  ex- 
posed surface  of  wings  blue,  the  greater  wing-coverts  and  secondaries  baired 
with  black,  and  all  but  the  middle  pair  broadly  tipped  with  white,  this  white 
tip  rarely  less  than  1*00  in  width  on  the  outer  feather.  L.,  11*74;  W.,  6*14; 
T.,  619;  B.,  104. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.,  breeding  from  cen.  Alberta,  s.  Keewatin,  Que., 
N.  B.,  N.  S..  and  N.  F.  s.  to  the  Gulf  States,  except  Fla.,  and  w.  to  w.  Nebr., 
e.  Colo.,  ana  cen.  Tex.;  casual  in  N.  M.,  migratory  in  the  n.  part  of  its  range. 

Washington,  rather  rare  P.  R.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  28-May  15;  Sept. 
15-Oct.  15.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  common  P.  R., 
abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  and  May;  Sept.  and  Oct.  N.  Ohio,  conmion  P.  R. 
Glen  Ellyn,  common  P.  R.   S£.  Minn.,  common  P.  R. 

Nestt  of  twigs,  compactly  interwoven,  lined  with  rootlets  generally  in  a 
tree  crotch  10-20  feet  up.  Epgs,  4-6,  pale  olive-green  or  brownish  ashy, 
rather  thickly  marked  with  distinct  or  obscure  spots  of  varying  shades  of 
cinnamon-brown,  1*10  x  *85.  Date,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Apl.  25;  Cambridge, 
Apl.  28;  se.  Minn.,  May  2. 

The  Blue  Jay,  I  fear,  is  a  reprobate,  but,  nothwithstanding  his  fond- 
ness for  eggs  and  nestlings,  and  his  evident  joy  in  worrying  other  birds, 
there  is  a  dashing,  reckless  air  about  him  which  makes  us  pardon  his 
faults  and  like  him  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Like  many  men,  he  needs  the 
inspiration  of  congenial  company  to  bring  out  the  social  side  of  his  dis- 
position. Household  duties  may  perhaps  absorb  him,  but  certain  it  is 
that  when  at  home  he  is  very  different  from  the  noisy  fellow  who,  with 
equally  noisy  conu^es,  roams  the  woods  in  the  fall.   How  his  jay,  jay 
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rings  out  on  the  frosty  morning  air!  It  is  a  signal  to  his  companions, 
breakfasting  in  a  near-by  oak  or  chestnut,  ''Here,  here,  here's  some  funi" 
and  the  poor,  blinking  Owl  he  has  discovered  looks  helplessly  at  the 
blue-coated  mob,  whose  uproar  alone  is  terrifying.  Suddenly  there  is 
absolute  silence;  every  Jay  has  disappeared.  One  of  them  has  seen 
you,  and  not  until  your  silence  reassures  the  band  will  they  return  to 
the  sport  of  teasing  their  victim. 

Tlie  Blue  Jay  is  both  a  mimic  and  a  ventriloquist.  Besides  an  inex- 
haustible stock  of  whistles  and  calls  of  his  own,  he  imitates  the  notes  of 
other  species,  notably  those  of  the  Red-shouldered,  Red-tail,  and  Spar- 
row Hawks. 

1908.  Chafhak,  F.  M.,  Campe  and  Cruises,  5-14  (nesting). 

477a.  C.  o.  iloriiioola  Coue9.  Florida  Bltts  Jat.  Similar  to  the 
preceding  species,  but  smaller,  the  upperparts  somewhat  grayer,  the  white 
tips  to  the  feathers  narrower,  those  on  the  outer  pair  of  tail-feathers  generally 
lew  than  100  in  length.  L.,  10-76;  W.,  516;  T.,  4*80;  B.,  -96. 

Range. — Florida. 

NesHno  date^  Archer,  Fla.,  Apl.  4. 

Blue  Jays  in  Florida  are  common  inhabitants  of  towns  with  live- 
oaks,  and  hop  about  the  fences  and  gardens  with  all  the  domesticity 
of  the  Robins  on  our  lawns.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  Florida 
birds  were  possessed  of  greater  vocabularies  than  their  northern 
brethren. 

The  Magpib  (^75.  Pica  pica  hudsonia)  inhabits  western  North  America; 
stragglers  have  been  recorded  from  as  far  east  as  Montreal  and  IlUnois. 

479.  Apheloooma  oymnea  (VieiU,).  Fuokeda  Jat.  Ada. — ^Top 
and  sides  of  the  head  and  neck,  wings  and  tail,  grayish  blue;  back  pale 
brownish  gray;  underparts  dirty  white,  obscurely  streaked  on  the  throat  and 
breast;  sides  of  the  breast  and  faint  breast-band  grayish  blue.  L.,  11*60; 
W.,  4-46;  T.,  5-40;  B.,  98. 

Range, — Fla.,  local,  chiefly  along  coasts,  between  lat.   27**  and  30**. 

Neat,  of  sticks  and  roots  lined  with  weeds  and  rootlets,  in  trees  and  bushes. 
Egga,  4,  olive-green  spotted  and  blotched  with  black,  1*17  X  *75  (Maynard). 
DaUt  Lantana,  Fla.,  Apl.  6. 

''The  Florida  Jays  are  noisy  birds  at  all  times,  and  the  first  intima- 
tion which  one  receives  of  their  presence  is  a'harsh  scream  which  is  given 
as  a  note  of  alarm.  As  they  usually  move  in  flocks,  this  cry  is  taken  up 
by  others,  and  soon  the  scrub  for  many  rods  around  will  be  resounding 
with  these  peculiar  sounds.  When  unchsturbed  they  feed  on  the  ground 
or  in  bushes,  but,  upon  the  approach  of  an  intruder,  they  will  mount 
the  highest  point  available,  where  they  remain  until  driven  away.  They 
are  not  usually  shy,  and  will  aJlow  one  to  approach  them  quite  closely, 
but  when  one  or  two  are  shot  the  survivors  usually  disappear.  .  .  . 
They  will  glide  through  the  bushes  with  remarkable  rapidity,  never 
once  showing  themselves,  or,  if  they  have  an  open  space  to  cross,  dart 
over  it,  not  in  flocks,  but  singly,  and,  plunging  into  the  next  thicket, 
they  will  at  once  be  lost  to  view"  (Maynard). 
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4M.  PMlMvmu  cmina<l<initt  cufcnxliinrit  {Linn.).  Canada  Jat. 
Ada. — Forepart  of  the  head  white,  back  of  the  head  and  nape  sooty  black, 
back  gray;  wings  and  tail  gray,  most  of  the  feathers  narrowly  tipped  with 
white;  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck  white,  rest  of  the  underparts  auiy  gray. 
L.,  12-00;  W.,  6-86;  T.,  6*80;  B..  '82. 

Ran^fe, — ^Boreal  lones  of  c.  N.  A.  Breeds  from  limit  of  conifers  in  nw. 
Mackeniie  and  oen.  Keewatin  and  from  n.  Que.,  s.  to  w.  oen.  Alberta,  n. 
Minn.,  Mich.,  the  Adirondacks  of  N.  Y.,  n.  Maine,  N.  H.,  N.  B.,  and  N.  S.; 
casual  in  Nebr.,  Pa.,  and  Mass. 

Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Oct. 

Nett,  of  coarse  twigs  and  strips  of  bark,  in  coniferous  trees.  Boot,  4-5, 
white,  distinctly  and  obscurely  spotted  with  light  olive-brown,  1*12  x  '81. 
JDote,  Stewiacke,  N.  S.,  Apl.  17,  inc.  adv.;  Mahoning,  Mich.,  Mch.  18. 

While  studying  the  habits  of  birds  in  the  great  coniferous  forest  of 
the  north,  I  soon  found  that  I  was  very  safe  in  attributing  any  new 
strange  shrieks  or  wails,  whose  origin  I  was  otherwise  unable  to  trace, 
to  the  Canada  Jay.  Many  of  the  notes  resemble  those  of  the  Blue  Jay, 
but  it  has  a  number  that  are  distinctly  its  own.  Some  of  these  are 
musical,  but  most  of  them  are  harsh  and  discordant. 

In  its  habits  it  is  much  like  its  blue  cousin,  but  it  is  less  shy,  and 
becomes  almost  tame  if  allowed  to  come  unmolested  about  the  camp 
for  a  few  days  in  succession.  In  form  it  is  like  a  magnified  Chickadee, 
dad  in  singularly  furlike,  thick,  puffy  gray  feathers;  on  its  forehead 
is  a  white  spot,  the  size  of  a  dime,  and  its  win^s  and  tail  are  of  a  much 
darker  gray  than  the  other  parts.  This  description,  remembered  in 
conjunction  with  the  habits,  will  at  once  identify  the  species. 

It  nests  early  in  March— that  is,  while  deep  snow  still  covers  the 
ground  and  hard  frost  reigns  supreme;  and  no  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  this  strange  habit  has  yet  been  brought  forward.  No  doubt 
one  or  other  of  the  parents  always  remains  with  the  eggs,  but  still  it 
IS  difficult  to  see  how  they  can  keep  them  from  freezing  when  the  sur- 
rounding air  is  chilled  to  30^  below  zero. 

It  is  a  non-migratory  species,  and  it  is  said  that  in  autumn  it  pro- 
vides against  the  annual  famine  of  winter  by  laying  up  a  store  of  nuts 
and  other  food.  Ebnest  Thompson  Seton. 

1899.  Wabbxn,  O.  B.,  Auk,  XVI,  12-19  (nesting). 

4840.  P.  o.  Bigrloapiniu  Ridow.  Labraoob  Jat.  Shnilar  to  the 
preceding,  but  darker,  the  black  of  the  head  and  neck  oactending  forward 
and  surrounding  the  eye. 

Range. — Northern  and  eastern  Ungava,  Lab.,  and  N.  F. 

NesHno  date,  Lab.,  Apl.  16. 

48t.  Ckirms  cmmue  slaitatiis  (Wagl).  Ravbn.  Similar  to  C.  c.  prif^ 
cipalia  but  with  a  "smaller  or  slenderer  bill,  the  tarsus  more  slender,^  with 
less  of  upper  portion  concealed  by  feathering  of  lower  part  of  thighs." 
W..  16-87;  Ty^9-86;  B..  280;  depth  of  B.,  at  N.,  '94  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — Ore.,  Mont.,  S.  D  ,  s.  to  Honduras  and  e.  probably  to  Mo., 
nis.,  and  Ind. 

4Sta.  Gorms  oorax  j^rinolpalls  Ridgw*  Northbbn  Ravkn.  Ads.-^ 
Entire  plumage  black  with  steel-blue  rdiections;  feathers  on  the  throat 
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narrow,  lengthened,  and  pointed.  "L.,  about  [22*00-26'60:  W.,  16*90: 
T..  9*86;  B.,  3-03;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,l*04"  (Ridgw.). 

Remarks. — ^The  Raven  differs  from  the  Crow  in  its  much  greater  sise  and 
in  having  long,  pointed,  instead  of  the  usual  short,  rounded  feathers  on  the 
throat. 

Range, — NW.  Alaska,  Melville  Is.,  n.  EUesmere  Land,  and  n.  Greenland 
s.  to  Wash.,  cen.  Minn.,  Mich.,  and  locally  to  coast  region  of  N.  J.  and 
Va.,  and  in  the  higher  Alleghaniee  to  Ga.   SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  W.  V. 

Nest^  compact  and  symmetrical,  of  sticks  lined  with  grasses,  wool,  etc., 
added  to  from  year  to  year,  in  trees  or  on  cliffs.  "Eggs,  2-7,  pale  bluish  green, 
pale  olive,  or  olive  spotted  or  dashed  (or  both)  wiUi  olive-brown  (sometimes 
nearly  uniform  olive  from  density  of  markings),  2*02  x  1*38"  (Ridgw.). 
DaUt  Grand  Manan,  ApL  9. 

"The  usual  note  of  the  Raven  Is  a  hoazse^  rolling  OM^^r-eruek,  but 
he  has  other  cries.   .   .   . 

''Despite  their  difference  in  sise  and  habits,  I  must  confess  that  I 
often  had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  Ravens  from  Crows.  Every  one 
must  have  noticed  how  the  apparent  sLee  of  a  Grow  will  vary  under 
different  conditions  of  the  atmosphere;  it  is  the  same  with  the  Raven. 
At  times  he  looks  as  big  as  an  Eagle;  at  others  scarcely  larger  than  a 
Fish  Crow.  But  when  actually  in  company  with  Crows  he  can  not  be 
possibly  mistaken,  for  he  then  appears,  as  he  is,  nearly  double  the  size 
of  any  of  them.  His  flight  did  not  seem  to  me  as  characteristic  as  it 
has  been  described.  True,  he  sails  more  than  does  the  Crow,  and  there 
is  something  peculiar  in  his  wing-strokes,  but  the  difference  is  not  always 
appreciable  unless  there  is  an  opportumty  for  direct  comparison" 
(Brewster,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXn,  1883,  p.  378). 

1910.  Hablan,  R.  C,  Cassinia  11-18  (nestmg  in  Pa.). 

488.  Gorvut  brachyrhynoluM  IwaohyTliynoluM  Brehm,  Cbow. 
(Fig.  61b.)  Ads, — ^Entire  plumage  black,  with  steel-blue  or  deep  purplish 
reflections;  the  underparts  duller  than  the  upperparts;  feathers  on  the  neck 
normal,  short,  and  rounded.   L.,  19*30;  W.,  1218;  T.,  7*52;  B.,  2*00. 

Range. — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  sw.  Mackenzie,  cen.  Keewatin,  cen. 
Que.,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  s.  Tex.,  and  the  Gulf  coast  (except  Fla.);  winters  from 
near  the  n.  boundary  of  the  U.  S.  southward. 

Washington,  abundant  P.  R.  Ossining,  conunon  P.  R.  Cambridge, 
common  P.  R.,  abundant  T.  V.  N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  Glen  Elljoi,  com- 
mon P.  R.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.-Nov.,.unconunon  W.  V. 

Neat,  bulky,  of  sticks  lined  with  strips  of  grapevine  bark,  grasses,  moss, 
etc.,  in  trees,  averaging  about  30  feet  up.  Egge,  4-6,  generally  bluish  green, 
thickly  marked  with  shades  of  brown,  but  sometimes  light  blue  or  even 
white  with  ahnost  no  markinm,  1*66  x  1*19.  Date,  Wash.,  D.  C.,  Mch.  27; 
Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Apl.  11;  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  Apl.  14;  Cambridge,  Apl.  16; 
se.  Minn.,  Apl.  12. 

Throughout  his  wide  range  the  mze,  color,  voice,  habits,  and  abun- 
dance of  the  Crow  combine  to  make  him  the  most  conspicuous  and 
consequently  the  best  known  of  our  birds.  But  in  spite  of  his  great 
circle  of  acquaintances  he  has  few  friends.  An  unfortunate  fondness 
for  com  has  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  the  agriculturist;  there  is  a 
price  on  his  head;  every  man's  hand  is  against  him.  Apparently  he 
does  not  mind  this  in  the  least;  in  fact,  he  seems  to  rejoice  in  being 
an  outlaw.  As  for  fear,  I  doubt  if  he  knows  what  it  means;  he  has  far 
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too  much  confidence  in  his  undoubted  ability  to  escape  his  human 
penecutons.  He  laughs  at  thor  attempts  to  entn4>  him;  his  insolent 
assurance  is  adnurable.  For  several  centuries  man  has  been  his  sworn 
enemy,  nevertheless  he  appears  to  have  held  his  own,  accepting  and 
adjusting  himself  to  every  new  condition. 

Afraid  of  no  one,  he  migrates  boldly  by  day,  and  in  March  and 
October  we  may  see  him  with  his  comrades  high  in  the  air,  returning 
to  or  leaving  their  summer  homes.  In  winter  the  Crows  are  exceedingly 
abundant  along  our  seacoasts,  where  they  congregate  to  feed  on  mollusks, 
fish,  and  other  sea  food.  At  this  season  they  roost  in  colonies.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  some  roosts  contain  upward  of  three  hundred 
thousand  birds.  Early  in  the  morning,  with  regularly  executed  maneu- 
vers, they  start  on  the  day's  foraging,  flying  low,  on  the  lookout  for 
food.  Late  in  the  afternoon  they  return  at  a  much  greater  height — 
"as.  the  Crow  flies'' — and,  alighting  at  some  point  near  the  roost,  wait 
the  coming  of  the  last  stragglers.  Then,  at  a  given  signal,  they  all  rise 
and  retire  for  the  night.  No  one  one  who  has  listened  to  Crows  will 
doubt  that  they  have  a  language.  But  who  can  translate  it? 

1886.  Rhoadb.  S.  N.,  Am.  Nat..  691-700;  777-786  (roosts).— 1895. 
Babbowb  and  Schwarz,  Bull.  6,  Biol.  Surv.  1-98  (food). — 1895.  Burns, 
F.  L..  Wilson  Bull.  No.  5,  1-41  (monograph).— 1897.  Butlbb,  A.  W., 
Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  Sci.,  175-178  (roosts). 

48ta.  O.  b.  paMnras  Ctmea.  Flobida  Crow.  Similar  to  the  preced- 
ing, but  wings  and  tail  somewhat  shorter,  and  bill  and  feet  slightly  larger, 
L.,  2000;  W.,  11-60-12-30T..  70Q-7-70;  B.,  20a-2-20;  depth  of  B.  at 
base,  •75--85;  Tar..  2-40-2-60  (Bidgw.). 

Range, — Peninsula  of  Florida. 

Nesting  date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Mch.  3. 

4M.  Gorvut  Mslfniciis  WiU,  Fish  Crow.-  Ada, — Entire  plumage 
black,  with  steel-blue  or  deep  purplish  reflections,  generally  more  greenish 
on  the  underparts.  L.,  1600;  W.,  ll'OO;  T.,  640;  B.,  1*50. 

Remarks. — The  Fish  Crow  may  be  distinguished  from  the  common  Crow 
(1)  by  its  much  smaller  sixe.  (2)  By  the  uniform  and  somewhat  richer  color 
of  the  back.  In  brachi/rhynchoa  the  feathers  of  the  back  have  dull  tips;  when 
the  freshly-plumaged  bird  is  held  between  the  observer  and  the  light  these 
tips  give  the  back  a  ringed  or  slightly  scaled  appearance.  In  ossifragus  these 
tips  are  wanting,  and  the  back  is  uniformly  colored.  (3)  By  the  brighter 
color  of  the  imderparts.  In  bnxchyrhynchos  the  underparts  are  generally 
much  duller  than  the  upperparts;  m  ossifragiu  they  are  nearly  as  bright. 

Range. — Carolinian  and  Austroriparian  faunas  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  from  lower  Hudson  River  valley  and  Conn,  to  La.  and  Fla.;  casual 
in  Mass. ;  migratory  only  at  extreme  n.  limit  of  range. 

Washington,  rather  common  P.  R.   Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  record,  Mch. 

Nest,  of  sticks,  lined  with  strips  of  grapevine  bark,  moss,  grasses,  etc., 
generally  in  pines  or  cedars,  20-50  feet  up.  Eggs,  4-6.  similar  in  color  to 
those  of  the  preceding  species,  1*52  x  1*06.  Date,  Lake  Kissimmee,  Fla., 
Apl.  30;  D.  C,  May  5;  Seven  Mile  Beach,  N.  J.,  May  15. 

The  Fish  Crow  can  be  distinguished  from  the  common  Crow  in 
life  only  by  its  call.  Its  voice  is  cracked  and  reedy,  and  its  notes  resem- 
ble those  of  a  young  common  Crow.  Instead  of  the  loud,  clear,  open 
eaw  of  adults  of  that  species,  it  utters  a  hoarser  car,  as  if  it  talked  through 


its  noaet  The  difference  ie  perhaps  not  appredable  upon  paper,  but  one 
who  IB  familiar  with  their  ^Ob  need  never  coafiue  these  two  birda  in  the 
field.  The  Fish  Crow,  while  not  confined  to  the  coast  or  even  the  vicinity 
of  water,  is  not  found  far  inland. 

Hie  Ei7BOP>AN  Rooi  {4O0.t.  Corvti*  JragQegiu)  and  the  Eduopkait 
HooDKD  Crow  (i90.t.  Corvat  comix)  are  both  of  accidental  occuirenoe  in 
Greenland. 


50.  Fahilt  SmaHiDx.  Stabunos.    (Fig.  62.) 

The  rixty  species  of  true  Starlings  (cf.  Sharpe)  are  distributed 
throughout  the  Old  World  except  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea.  The 
only  American  representative  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1800. 

iM.  StnriHU  volgaila  Linn.  Stakuno.  (Fig.  62.)  Adt.  t'n  tummer. 
— Metallic  purplish  or  KTeeoishi  feathers  of  the  upperpart^  all  tipped  with 
cieBm-buff  apota,  feathen  of  the  underparts  marked  onb'on  the  Rides;  lower       t  ■ 

belly  and  under  tail-coverta,  wings,  and  taildark  tirownish  gray,  edged  with      /         ^X 
cream-l)uff;  bill  yellow.    Adt,  and  Itn,  in  vrinUr, — Similar,  but  the  upper-     /  ^^ 
parts  heavily  spotted  with  browniah  creani-biiff;  the  entire  underparts  bear-    l^y 
i]y  spotted  with  white;  bill  blackish  brown.   L.,  8-60;  W.,  6'10;  T.,  Z'BO.      />' 

Hanffe-— W.  and  cen.  f^ 

Europe;  winters  s.  to 
Africa;  accidental  in 
Greenland;  introduced 
in  1890  in  N.  Y,  City, 
and  thence  baa  spread 
as   for    as    Springfield, 

Conn.,  Orient,  L.  I., 
Osaining.  N.  Y,,  and 
PWUTPa. 

Nett,  of  grasses, 
twigs,  etc. ,  in  a  crevice  in 
a  building  or  hollow  tree. 
Egg»,  4-0,  pole  bluish, 
1-20  X  'HG.  Doit.  Engle- 
wood,  N.  J.,  May  16, 
young  on  wing. 

The  Starlii^  was 
introduced  into  this 
country     by     Eugene  —   -  ,^-^-    ■       ^  = 

Schieffelin,     who     also        no.  97.   8larlin«:  mimmer  plumage.    (Reduoad.) 

imported  one  of   the 

early  shipments  of  House  or  'English'  Sparrows.  Sixty  Starlings  were 
released  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  in  1890,  and  forty  more  in| 
1891,  and  from  these  one  hundred  birds  (other  introductions  having 
^>parently  failed)  the  thousands  of  Starlings  now  occupying  the  coun- 
try for  one  hundred  miles  or  more  from  New  York  City  have  descended. 
In  this  area  they  are  permanently  readent,  but  there  are  ptonouaoed 
85 
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locftl  Suotuatioiu  in  thor  numbaB  due  to  the  infiuenocB  d  the  pairing 
tad  flocking  season  and  of  the  food  nipply.   Continuous  remdenoe,  aa 
with  the  English  Sparrow,  not  only  implies  the  pooocarion  of  powoB 
of  endurance  and  adi4>tability,  but  0ve8  an  advantage  over  qiedes 
with  which  there  nuty  be  conflict  over  the  possesion  of  a  nesting-site. 
Such  conflict  occuiH  with  the 
Ergliiili  Spanow,  but  the  latter 
neata  in  so  great  a  variety  of 
places  that  it  readily  abandons 
ODe  for  another.  WiUi  the  Blue- 
bird this  IB  not  so,  and  it  is  this 
speciee,  more  than  any  other, 
irtiich    is    threatened    by    the 
Starling. 

At  the  present  rate  of  in- 
,   crease  it  is  dear  Utat  within  two 
decades  the  Starling  will  occupy 
the  greater  part  tA  the  eastern 
States,    and    unless  it«  spread 
Westward  be  prevented  by  the 
plains,  it  may  eventually  be  as 
widely  distributed  as  the  Kn^iah 
Sparrow.   It  haa  not  as  yet  been 
Fio.  9B.  suri^TjiniWT  phuDw..         decided  whether,  from  an  eco- 
nomic Btandpoint,  the  Starting  is 
adesirableftddition  to  our  avifauna;  but  inspite  of  bis  undoubted  claima 
to  our  interest,  he  is  a  distinctly  foreign  element  in  our  bird-life,  and 
seems  out  of  place  among  those  species  with  which  we  ahaie  the  bond 
of  a  birthplace  in  common. 

About  New  York  City  the  Starling  is  among  the  first  birds  to  nest, 
and  Che  hoiah,  grstjng  food-coll  of  the  young  may  be  heard  by  May  15. 
Here  apparently  but  one  brood  is  raised  and  young  and  old  befpn  to 
flock  the  latter  part  of  May,  formii^  the  nucleua  of  gatherineg  which 
in  late  summer  and  fall  contain  several  thousand  birds.  Their  atrial 
evolutions  admirably  demonstrate  the  unity  of  spirit  which  appeaia 
to  control  the  movements  of  birds  in  flocks,  and  are  performed  with  a 
precioon  which  suggests  long  training  and  instant  obedience. 

The  call  of  the  male  is  a  tugb,  clear,  rather  long-drawn,  ascending 
whistle,  which  may  be  eonly  imitated.  This  appears  in  its  song,  which 
is  a  choldng,  gasping,  guttural  soliloquy,  with  imitations  of  the  notes 
of  other  birds  intersperBed.  The  flocidng  chorus  is  an  indescribable 
chattering.  On  a  number  of  occasions  I  have  heard  Starlings  utter 
not«  resembling  those  of  the  Wood  Pewee  (see  page  344)  but  whether 
they  were  natural  or  acquired  must  be  determined  by  some  observer 
in  the  Old  Worid. 

StarlingB  are  walkers,  not  hoppers,  and  aside  from  oAor,  may  be 
known  by  tbcii  long,  pointed  win^  and  abort,  square  tail. 
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61.  Fahilt  IciERiDiB.    Bii^CKBiBDB,  Obioles,  Etc.    (Fig.  63.) 

This  distinctively  American  family  is  most  abundantly  represented  in 
the  tropics,  where  the  majority  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd  known 
species  are  found,  only  nineteen  advancing  north  of  Mexico.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Orioles,  they  are  gregarious  after  the  nesting  season, 
while  some  of  the  species  nest  in  colonies  and  are  found  in  flocks  through- 
out the  year.  They  differ  markedly  in  habits,  and  are  found  living  in 
ground  of  ev^  nature,  from  dry  plains  and  wet  marshes  to  the  densest 
forest  growth.  Some  species  possess  marked  vocal  ability,  whOe  the 
voices  of  others  are  harsh  and  unmuaical.  They  feed  on  fruit,  seeds, 
grain  and  insects. 

KBT  TO  TBS  SFBCZBI 

I.  With  srellow  or  orange  in  the  underparts. 
II.  Underparts  black  with  or  without  metallie  reflections. 

III.  Underparts  grayish,  slate-color,  chestnut  or  buffy. 

IV.  Underparts  black  and  white,  or  black,  tipped  or  margined  with  nistar. 

I*  With  yellaw  or  ovamc^  In  tlM  miAarparts. 

1.  Throat  or  breast-crescent  black. 

a.  Back  black 507.  Bai/timobb  Oriolb. 

6.  Back  greenish 506.  Orchard  Oriols  (cf  im.). 

e.  A  black  or  blackish  crescent  on  the  breast  ^uter  taU-feathers  white. 
501.  Mbadowulrk.    501a.  Western  Mbadowlark. 

2.  Throat  not  black,  no  breast-crescent. 

A.  Entire  underparts  yellow,  yellowish,  or  orange. 

a.  Rump  and  tail  orange  .     .    507.  BAiyrmoRB  Oriole  (9  and  im.). 
6.  Underparts  yellowish  green  .  506.  Orchard  Oriole  (9  and  im.). 
c  Upperparts   brownish,   streaked   and   spotted   with   tdack;   tail- 
feathers  pointed.     .    .    494.  Bobolink  (9  ad.  d*,  fall  and  im.). 

B.  Throat  and  breast  yellow  or  yellowish;  belly  black  or  dark  graj^h 

brown 497.  Yellow-beaded  Blackbibd. 

n.  Undarparts  1i1mIk«  with  or  wlthoat  matanio  rtflaettons. 

A.  Outer  tail-feathers  '75  or  more  shorter  than  middle  ones;  bill  1*00  or 

more  in  length. 

a.  Tail  over  6'00 513.  Boat^ailbd  Oracklb  d*. 

6.  Tail  under  6'00. 

b^.  Back  bronsy  purple  or  shining,  brassy  bluish  green,  the  feath- 
ers with  irtdescent  bora  511.  Purple  Gbagkle  d*. 

6*.  Back  bronie,  tnlhout  iridescent  bars. 

5116.  Bronzed  Graoklb  d*. 
6*.  Back  bottie-green,  the  feathers  more  purple  at  their  base,  and 
with  a  narrow  iridescent  bar  near  the  middle. 

511a.  Florida  Gracklb  d*. 
b*.  Back  bluish  black,  with  or  without  iridescent  ban. 

511.  Purple  Graoklb  (9).    511a.  Flobida  Gracklb  9. 

B.  Outer  tail-feathers  littie  if  any  shorter  than  middle  ones;  bill  less 

than  1*00  in  length. 
.  o.  Entire  plumage  bluish  black,  the  feathers  sometimes  tipped  with 

buffy  or  rufous 509.  Rubtt  Blackbird  d*. 

6.  A  red  and  buff  shoulder-patch  .  .  .  Bsd-winoed  Blackbirds  d*. 
e.  Head  and  neck  all  around  seal-brown  .  .  .  495.  Cowbird  <f. 
d.  Nape  buffy,  rump  whitish 494.  Bobolink  d** 
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in*  Uadaipartf  graylihy  ilAte-oolory  ehMtaut,  or  bullf  • 

A.  Underparts  grasosh  or  date-color. 

a.  Underparts  grayish;  bill  finchlike;  wing  under  4*00. 

495.   Ck>WBIBD    9. 

h,  Underparts  slate-color,  Bometimes  tipped    with    brownish,   bill 
thnishlike;  wing  over  4'00     .    .    •    509.  Rustt  Blackbibd  9. 

B.  Underparts  buffy  or  chestnut. 

a.  Underparts  buffy,  generally  with  a  few  black  streaks. 

494.  Bobolink  9. 
6.  Underparts  buffy,  without  black  streaks;  tail  about  5*00. 

513.    BOAT-TAI|BD  GbaCKLK  9. 

e,  Underparts  chestnut;  throat  black.  .  506.  ObchabMbiols  (d*  ad.). 

IV.  VnAmpmtU  biMk  And  white*  or  biMk  t^ped  or  auugliiod  witlt 
nitty. 

a.  Underparts  streaked  black  and  white,  or  black  tipped  with  white; 
shoulder  generally  red  or  reddish. 

Rbd-winosd  Blackbibds  (9  and  im.). 
6.  Upperparts  and  underparts  tipped  with  rusty. 

509.   RlIBTT  BLA.CKBIBD   (im.). 

Nape  buffy,  rump  whitish 494.  Bobounk  cf . 

Ddliohonyz  oryaiTonu   (Linn.).     Bobolink.     Ad.  cf>  breedino 

mage. — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  and  underparts  black,  the  feathers 
ore  or  less  tipped  with  a  narrow  whitish  or  cream-buff  fringe,  which  wears 
off  as  tb''  season  advances;  back  of  the  neck  with  a  large  yellowish  cream- 
buff  patch;  middle  of  back  generally  streaked  with  cream-buff;  scapulars, 
lower  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  soiled  grayish  white;  wings  and  tail 
black;  tail-feathers  with  pointed  tips;  bill  blue-black.  Ad.9. — Upperparts 
olive-buff,  streaked  with  black;  crown  blackish,  with  a  central  stripe  of 
olive-buff;  nape  finely  spotted  and  back  broadly  streaked  with  black;  wings 
and  tail  brownish  fuscous;  tail-feathers  with  pointed  tips;  underparts  yellow- 
ish or  buffy  white.  Ads.  in  fall  and  /m.— Similar  to  female,  but  huffier  and 
more  olivaceous  throughout.   L.,  7  26;  W.,  376;  T.,  2'73;  B.,  '56. 

Remarks. — The  youn^  and  adults  in  fall  plumage  are  known  as  Recd- 
birds.  Adults  acquire  this  plumage  b^  a  complete  molt  after  the  breeding 
season.  The  breeding  plumage  is  regamed  by  a  complete  molt  in  the  spring, 
and  not,  as  has  been  supposed,  by  a  change  in  the  cmor  of  the  feathers  with- 
out molting.  Freshly  plumaged  males  have  the  black  veiled  by  yellow  tips 
to  the  feathers;  these  gradually  wear  off,  and  by  June  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared  (cf.  Chapman,  Auk,  X,  1893,  309). 

Ranffe. — N.  and  S.  A.  Breeds  mainly  in  TVansition  zone  from  se.  B.  C, 
cen.  Alberta,  cen.  Sask.,  cen.  Man.,  cen.  Ont.,  cen.  Que.,  and  Cape  Breton 
Is.  s.  to  ne.  Nev.,  Utah,  n.  Mo.,  Ills.,  Ind.,  cen.  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  Pa.,  and  N.  J.; 
winters  in  S.  A.  to  s.  Brazil,  Bolivia  and  Parafpiay;  in  migration  to  the  West 
Indies  and  e.  coast  of  Cen.  Am.;  casual  in  Calif.;  accidental  in  Bermuda  and 
the  Galapagos.   (See  Fig.  7.) 

Washington,  T.  V.,  common  in  spring,  abundant  in  fall;  Apl.  26~May 
30;  July  23-Nov.  14.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  S.  Jl.,  May  1-Oct.  5. 
Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R.,  May  S-Sept.  10.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.« 
Apl.  16-Oct.  10.  Glen  Ellyn,  S.  R.,  Apl.  27-Oct.  9.  SE.  Minn.,  common 
S.  R.,  Mch.  5-Aug.  27. 

Nest,^  of  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  4-7,  grasrish  white,  frequently 
tinged  with  tne  color  of  the  numerous  irregular  spots  and  blotches  of  olive- 
brown  or  umber,  '85  x  '62.  Date,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  May  29;  Cambridge, 
June  1;  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  15;  Austin,  Ills.,  May  20. 

In  June  our  fields  and  meadows  echo  with  the  Bobolink's  "mad 
music''  as,  on  quivering  wing,  he  sings  in  ecstasy  to  his  mate  on  her 
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nest  in  the  grasses  below.  What  a  wonderful  song  it  isl  An  irrepressible 
outburst;  a  flood  of  melody  from  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  joy  of 
early  summer. 

But  this  glad  season  is  soon  over.  Even  before  the  tide  of  the  year 
is  full,  the  Bobolink  be^^  to  prepare  for  the  long  journey  to  his  win- 
ter resorts.  Doffing  his  jaunty  costume  of  black,  white,  and  buff,  he 
dons  the  less  conspicuous  dress  of  his  mate,  and  travels  in  disguise  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Reedbird  or  Ricebird.  His  voice  is  hushed,  save 
for  a  single  call-note — a  metallic  chink.  He  travels  both  by  day  and 
night,  and  from  the  sky  we  hear  his  watchword  as  he  signals  his  com- 
panions. 

The  wild-rice  marshes  of  our  coasts  and  rivers  are  the  rendezvous 
of  the  countless  flocks  of  Bobolinks,  which  later  will  invade  South 
America,  stopping  en  route  to  visit  the  rice  fields  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  They  pass  the  winter  south  of  the  Amazon,  and  in  March 
or  April  begin  their  northward  journey.  The  males,  in  flocks  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  precede  the  females  by  several  days.  They  reach  Florida 
about  April  25,  and  are  then  in  full  song.  Only  one  who  has  heard  the 
Bobolink  sing  can  form  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  flock  of 
three  hundred  or  more  singing  in  chorus. 

4ff .  /tfolothnu  at«r  at«r  {Bodd.).  Cowbibd.  Ad,  d*. — Head,  neck, 
and  breast  coffee-brown;  rest  of  the  plumage  glossy  black,  with  metallic 
bluish  and  greenish  reflections.  Ad.  9. — Dark  brownish  gray,  lighter  below, 
especially  on  the  throat.  Juvenal  jAumcLoe. — Similar  to  the  female,  but 
whiter  below,  all  the  feathers  edged  with  buffy.  This  plumage  is  worn  but 
a  short  time,  and  is  then  changed  for  that  of  the  adult,  d*  L.,  7'92;  W.,  4*24; 
T.,  3.03;  B., -67. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  s.  Mackenzie,  s.  Keewatin,  Ont., 
Que.,  and  N.  B.  s.  to  n.  Calif.,  Nev.,  n.  N.  M.,  Tex.,  La.,  and  N.  C.;  winters 
from  se.  Calif,  and  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  valleys  (casusJly  further  n.)  to 
the  Gulf  coast  and  cen.  Mex. 

Washington,  rather  rare  P.  R.,  common  T.  V.  Ossining,  oonunon  S.  R.. 
Mch.  22-Nov.  11.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  25-Nov.  1;  occasional 
in  winter.  N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  10-Nov.  15.  Glen  Ellyn,  common 
S.  R.,  Mch.  15-Sept.  10.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  11^ Aug.  19. 

Neei^  none,  the  eggs  being  laid  in  the  nests  of  (some  90  recorded)  other 
species.  Egge,  white,  evenly  and  distinctly  speckled  with  cinnamqp-brown 
or  umber,  '86  x  '65.  Dale,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  May  10:  Cambrfllge, 
May  15. 

The  Cowbird  is  an  acknowledged  villiun,  and  has  no  standiri|;  in 
the  bird  world.  English  Sparrows,  either  because  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  customs  of  New  World  bird  life,  or  because  of  &  possible  and 
not  unlikely  affinity,  associate  with  him;  but  no  self-respecting  American 
bird  should  be  found  in  his  company. 

As  an  outcast  he  makes  the  best  of  things,  and  gathers  about  him 
a  band  of  kindred  spirits  who  know  no  law.  There  is  an  air  about  the 
group  which  at  once  tells  the  critical  observer  that  their  deeds  are  evil. 
No  joyous  song  swells  the  throat  of  the  male.  His  chief  contribution 
to  the  chorus  of  springtime  is  a  guttural  bubbling  produced  with  appar- 
ently nauseous  effort.  In  small  flocks  they  visit  both  pasture  and  wood- 
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bttd,  and  are  given  to  foUowing  cattle,  clust«nng  about  tbe  feet  of  the 

herd,  preoumably  to  feed  on  the  insects  found  there.    They  build  no 

nest,  and  the  females,  lacking  every  moral  and  maternal  instinct, 

leave    thai    companions   only    long 

enough  to  depoait  their  egff  in  the 

nesta  of  other  and  smaller  birds.  I 
can  imaene  no  mgbt  more  stfongly 
euggeetive  of  a  tborou^y  despicable 
nature  than  a  female  Cowfoird  sneak- 
ing throu|^  the  trees  or  bushes  in 
search  of  a  victim  upon  whom  to 
shift  the  duties  of  motherhood. 
n&  SS.  Omrbiid.  (Nmtvd  Mml)  The  ill-gotten  offspring  are  bora 

with  the  Cowbird  character  fully 
devdoped.  They  demand  by  far  the  greater  share  of  the  food,  and 
throu^  Muttony  or  mere  mie  alone  starve  or  crowd  out  the  rightful 
occupants  of  the  neat.  They  accept  the  attention  of  thrar  foeter-par- 
aits  king  after  they  could  care  for  themselves;  and  when  nothing  mors 
is  la  be  gained  deaert  them  and  join  the  growing  flocks  of  their  kind 
in  the  grainfiekla. 

4t7.  Tail  Itumapli  si  lis  laathAttsplMlns  (Sonap.).    Tsllow-bkadbd 

Bi^CKBTRD.  Ad.  iT. — ^Head.  neck,  throat,  and  breast  orange-yellow;  re|[ion 
berore  the  eye  and  chin  black;  outer  wing-coverts  white,  rest  of  the  plumage 
black.  Ad,  9, — Forehead,  line  over  the  eye,  sides  of  the  head,  throat,  and 
upper  breast  pale,  dirty  yellow,  more  or  leas  mixed  with  white;  lower  breast 
generally  more  or  less  marked  with  white;  reat  of  the  plumage  grayish 
bown.    L.,  10-00;  W.,  5-50;  T.,  4'05;  B.,  'SS. 

Ranof.—V/-  N.  Am.  Brwds  from  b.  B.  C,  b.  Mackenxie,  sw.  Keewatin, 
aod  n.  Minn.  i.  Ui  R  Calif.,  Aria.,  and  Mex.,  and  e.  to  s.  Wise.,  cen.  Iowa, 
n.  Ills.,  and  Ind.;  wiotera  from  sw.  Calif.,  a.  Arii..  and  sw.  1a.  b,  to  Mei.; 
accidental  in  Greenland  and  in  various  e.  localities  from  Ont.  %k1  Que.  to 
8,  C,  Fla.,  and  Cuba. 

Washington,  A.  V.,  one  instance.  Aug.  Cambridge,  A.  V..  one  reeord, 
Oct.  GlenEllyn.A.  v..  MBy21,  1898.  SK.  Minn.,  common  S.  R..  Apl.  21. 

Nett,  bulky,  of  coarae  reeds,  grasaeB.  etc.,  in  Riarahes.  fijNH.  4-6.  orsyiBh 
white,  evenly  and  rather  obscurely  (n>eck]ed  with  pale  cmnamon-brown, 
TOO  X  -72.   Date.  ae.  Minn.,  May  18  (Orst  egg). 

When  nastjng,  the  Yellow-head  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  quill- 
reed  or  tul£  maiahes.  Later,  he  joins  otbera  of  bis  kind,  forming  vast 
flocks  idticb  frequent  com  and  grain  fields  or  wherever  food  can  be 

"If  result  were  commensurate  with  effort,  the  Yellow-head  would  be 
a  world-famed  songster;  but  sometlung  besides  unbounded  ambition 
and  limitless  muscular  exertion  is  required  to  produce  mtimc.  In  vain 
the  Y^ow-head  expands  his  lungs  and  throws  out  hia  chest,  his  wide- 
spread tail  testifying  to  the  caniestDeea  of  his  endeavor;  sound  he  pro- 
duces in  volume,  but  surely  euch  a  aeries  of  strained,  harsh  calls,  whist- 
ties  like  escaping  8t«am,  grunts,  groans  and  pig-like  squeals  never  before 
did  duty  as  a  song.  In  his  youth  he  does  far  better,  the  note  of  the  young 
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bird  being  a  wooden  rolling  call  as  different  from  the  voice  of  the 
parent  as  is  that  of  the  young  Baltimore  Oriole."  (Chapman,  F.  M., 

'Camps  and  Cruises/O  

1909.  Roberts,  T.  S.,  Auk,  XXVI,  371-389  (home-life). 

4f8.  Acelalut  phcBntoeiu  phflmloMis  {lAnn,).  Rsd-winqbd  Black- 
bird. Ad.  <f. — Lesaer  wing-coverts — 'shoulders' — bright  scarlet;  middle 
wing-coverts  varying  from  ochraoeous-buff  to  buffy  white;  rest  of  the  plu- 
mage black.  Ad.  d*  in  winter. — Similar,  but  upperparta  margined,  with  rusty. 
Im,  <p  in  trinUr. — Upperparts  margined  with  rusty  and  buffy;  widerpaits 
tipp^  with  whitish;  lesser  wing-coverts  dull  orange-red  mixed  with  black. 
Ad.  9. — Head  and  back  blaclash,  streaked  with  rust^  and  buff^;  rmnp 
and  upper  tail-coverts  fuscous,  more  or  less  edged  with  ashy;  wmgs  fus- 
cous, edged  with  buffy,  the  lesser  coverts  sometimes  tinged  with  radish: 
underparts  conspicuously  streaked  with  black  and  white;  the  throat  tinged 
with  orange  or  yellow,  d"  L.,  9-51;  W.,  4-72;  T.,  3*77;  B.,  '88.,  depth  at 
base  *60. 

Ran{f€. — N.  A.  e.  of  the  Great  Plains,  except  Gulf  coast  and  Pla.  Breeds 
from  Ont.,  N.  S.,  and  Que.,  soutibward;  winters  mainly  s.  of  Ohio  and  Del. 
valleys,  locally  n.  to  Mass. 

Washington,  conmion  P.  R.,  abundant  in  migration.  Ossining,  conmion 
8.  R.,  Feb.  25-Nov.  11.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  10-Aug.  30.; 
a  few  winter.  N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  1-Nov.  15.  Glen  EUyn, 
common  S.  R.,  Mch.  5-Nov.  19.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  8-Nov.  14. 

Nest,  of  coarse  grasses,  weed  stalks,  etc.,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  root- 
lets, attached  to  low  bushes  or  reeds.  Egg»t  3-5,  pale  blue,  singularly 
streaked,  spotted  or  scrawled  with  dark  purple  or*black,  chiefly  at  the  larger 
end,  1*04  X  '72.  Date,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  16;  Cambridge,  May  16: 
se.  Minii.,  May  8. 

A  swiftly  moving,  compact  band  of  silent  birds,  passing  low  through 
the  brown  orchard,  suddenly  wheels,  and,  alighting  among  the  bare 
branches,  with  the  precision  of  a  trained  choir  breaks  into  a  wild,  tink- 
ling glee.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  summer  this  rude  chorus 
might  fail  to  awaken  enthusiasm,  but  in  the  spring  it  is  as  welcome 
and  inspii4^  a  promise  of  the  new  year  as  the  peeping  of  frogs  or 
blooming  of  the  first  wild  flower. 

Plain,  streaked  Mrs.  Redwing,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in 
floeks  composed  only  of  others  of  her  sex,  soon  appears,  but  mating  is  de- 
layed until  late  April  or  early  May.  Then  we  find  the  old  homes  iL 
the  wet  meadows  and  marshes  occupied  by  apparently  the  same  birds 
which  have  dwelt  there  for  years. 

Mounting  the  topmost  branch  of  a  tree  not  far  ffom  the  nest,  the 
male  becomes  an  ever-vigilant  sentinel.  His  rich  ^^kong-qwSr-rte" 
which  by  association  is  so  strongly  suggestive  of  reedy  marshes,  is  a 
signal  that  "all's  well."  He  challenges  all  suspicious  characters  by  an 
inquiring  chM^  chuckf  and  with  a  long,  shrill  alarm-note,  chee-e-e-e-e, 
circles  out  on  fluttering  wings,  his  gorgeous  crimson  epaulets  showing 
conspicuously. 

The  nesting  season  is  a  short  one,  and  in  July  young  and  old  begin 
to  gather  in  flocks  in  the  marshes,  where  later  they  will  be  found,  in 
countless  numbers,  feeding  on  the  wild  rice. 

nor>.   HEnmr-K.  F.  H.,  HoTn^-Life  of  Wfld  Birds,  45-48. 
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4f8b.  A.  p.  birjBiitl  Ridgw.  Babama  Rbd-wino.  Similar  to  A,  p.  flar- 
idanuM  but  smaller,  the  bill  much  more  slender;  9  with  the  underparts 
streaked  with  brownish.  W.,  3*70;  T..  3*50;  B.,  '90;  depth  of  bill  at  nos- 
tril, '35. 

Range.^SE.  coast  of  Fla.,  Florida  Keys  to  Key  West,  and  the  Bahamas. 

4Me.  A.  p.  lloridmaiit  Mayn,  Florida  Rbo-wimo.  Similar  to  il.  p. 
phcmiceut  but  smaller,  bill  longer,  and  more  slender.  <f  W.,  4*20;  B.,  '90; 
depth  at  base,  '40. 

Range, — Fla.  (except  the  se.  coast  and  keys),  and  w.  along  the  coast  at 
least  to  Galveston,  Tex. 

NeaHnQ  daU,  Lake  Flirt,  Fla.,  Apl.  15. 

498d.  A.  p.  tortis  (Ridgw.).  Thick-billsd  Rb]>-wiiio.  Sunilar  to 
A.  p.  phaniceus  but  larger  (largest  of  the  genus),  bill  shorter  and  proportion- 
ately thicker,  9  somewhat  paler  and  browner,  d*  W.,  5'00;  B.,  '80;  depth 
at  base  '50. 

Range. — Cea.  N.  A.  Breeds  from  cen.  Mack,  and  s.  Keewatin  s.  to  ne. 
Colo,  and  n.  Texas;  winters  principally  in  the  s.  part  of  its  breeding  range, 
wandering  irregularly  further  eastward.  SE.  Minn.,  conmion  T.  V. 

Ml.  StomaDa  tomnm  maciia  {Linn.).  Meadowlark.  (Fig.  636.) 
Ad9.  in  9ummer. — Prevailing  color  of  upperparts  black,  crown  with  a  buffy 
line  through  center,  back  bordered  and  tipped  with  rufous  and  buffy; 
outer  tail-feathers  mostly  white,  middle  ones  with  imperfect,  connected  bars, 
not  reaching  the  outer  edge  of  the  feather;  line  from  bill  over  eye  yellow; 
sides  of  the  throat  and  ear-coverts  whitish;  throat,  between  the  lower 
branch  of  the  under  mandible,  breast,  and  middle  of  the  upper  belly  bright 
yellow;  a  black  crescent  on  breast;  sides  and  lower  belly  whitish,  spotted 
or  streaked  with  black.  Ads.  and  Im.  in  teinter. — Feathers  all  much  more 
widely  margined,  the  prevailing  color  of  the  upperparts  rufous-brown; 
black  breast  crescent  veiled  with  buffy;  yellow  of  underparts  duller. 
L..  10-75;  W.,  4*76;  T.,  316;  B.,  ISO. 

Remarks. — This  bird  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  western  species  by 
its  much  darker  upperparts,  by  the  imperfect,  confluent  tail-bars,  and, 
especially,  by  the  absence  of  yellow  on  the  aides  of  the  throat. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Austral  zones  from 
e.  Minn.,  s.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  N.  B.  s.  to  n.  Tex.,  Mo.,  and  N.  C,  and  w.  to 
w.  Iowa.,  e.  Kans.,  and  nw.  Tex.;  winters  regularly  from  s.  New  England 
and  Ohio  valley  s.  to  the  Gulf  States,  and  n.  locally  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
8.  Maine. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.,  less  common  in  winter.  Ossining,  tolerably 
common  S.  R.,  Feb.  20  to  Nov.  27;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R., 
not  common  W.  V.  N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  5-Nov.  15;  a  few  winter. 
Glen  EUyn,  common  S.  R.,  Jan.  24-Nov.  16;  irregular  W.  V.  SE.  Minn., 
common  S.  R.,  Mch.  25-Oct.  15,  rare  W.  V. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  usually  arched,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  4-6,  white,  spotted 
or  speckled  with  cinnamon  or  reddish  brown,  1*15  X  '80.  Date,  Beech  Haven, 
N.  J.,  May  7;  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  9;  Cambridge,  May  28;  Tampico,  Ills., 
May  5;  se.  Nfinn.,  May  16. 

In  walking  through  grassy  fields,  meadows,  or  marshes,  we  some- 
times flush  rather  large,  brownish  birds,  which,  alternately  flapping 
and  sailing,  scale  away  >vith  a  flight  that  suggests  a  Quail's.  Their 
white  outer  tail-feathers  show  conspicuously,  and,  if,  instead  of  return- 
ing to  the  ground,  they  aliglit  on  a  fence  or  the  outer  branch  of  a  tree, 
as  they  utter  a  dzit  or  yert  and  metallic  twitter,  they  will  nervously 
flit  their  tails,  displaying  the  same  white  feathers.  When  in  an  exposed 
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position  they  are  wary  and  difficult  to  £4>proach,  but  when  walking 
about  on  the  ground  they  trust  to  the  long  grasses  for  protection,  and 
sometimes  do  not  take  wing  until  one  is  within  a  few  feet  of  them. 
In  Cuba  I  noticed  that  a  Meadowlark,  closely  related  to  ours,  was 
very  careful  to^  conceal  its  brightly  colored  breast,  with  its  distinctly 
marked  crescent,  and,  although  even  perching  birds  were  not  shy,  they 
would  invariably  turn  their  backs  upon  me  as  I  drew  near. 

The  Meadowlark's  song  is  a  clear,  plaintive  whistle  of  unusual 
sweetness.    It  is  subject  to  much  variation,  both  individually  and 


geographicallv.  The  birds  ney  my  home  at  En^ewood,  N.  J.,  generally 
sing:    ^EEsi—lizz^S       ]/     ^gj     |  But  the  songs  of 


Florida  birds  are  so  different,  I  hardly  recognized  them  by  their  notes. 

In  the  fall,  Meadowlarks  at  the  north  gather  in  flocks  and  resort  to 
large  marshes. 

1908.  Chapman,  F.  M.,  Camps  and  Cruises,  15  (nesting). 

SOlo.  S.  m.  argvtiila  Bangs,  Soxtthern  Msai>owlabk.  Similar  to  S, 
m.  magna  but  smaller  and  darker.   W.,  4*40. 

Range. — Austroriparian  and  Floridian  faunas  from  s.  His.,  sw.  Ind., 
and  N.  C.,  s.  to  the  coast  of  se.  Tex.,  La.,  and  s.  Fla. 

Nesting  date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  22. 

S01.1.  Stumella  neglecta  Aitd.  Westbbn  Meadowlabk.  Ads. — 
Prevailing  color  of  upperparts  grayish  brown,  crown  with  a  central  buffy 
stripe;  back  black,  feathers  widely  margined  with  grayish  brown;  rump 
and  upper  tail-coverts  with  narrow  black  bars;  outer  tail-feathers  mostly 
white;  middle  ones  brownish  gray,  barred  with  black,  the  bars  generally 
not  connected,  and  as  a  rule  reaching  the  margins  of  the  feathers;  line  from 
the  bill  over  the  eye  yellow;  ear-coverts  grayish  white;  throat  yellow,  this 
color  reaching  up  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  touching  ear-coverts;  breast 
and  upper  belly  yellow,  a  black  crescent  on  breast;  sides  and  lower  belly 
whitish,  spotted  or  streaked  with  black.  Ads.  and  Im.  in  winter. — Upper- 
parts  more  widely  margined  with  grayish  brown,  these  grayish  brown  tips 
with  small,  broken  black  bars;  yellow  of  underparts  duller,  the  black  cres- 
cent veiled  with  whitish.  W..  460;  T.,  3*00;  B.,  1-25. 

Range. — W.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  s.  B.  C,  cen.  Alberta,  and  s.  Man.  s. 
to  s.  Calif.,  n.  Mex.,  and  cen.  Tex.;  winters  from  s.  B.  C.  and  Iowa,  s.  to  L. 
Calif.,  and  Guanajuato;  e.  casually  to  Wise,  s.  Mich.,  and  n.  111.,  accidental 
in  s.  Mackenzie. 

SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  25-Oct.  15. 

The  Western  Meadowlark  resembles  the  eastern  bird  in  habits, 
but  its  markedly  different  song  and  the  fact  that  at  the  junction  of  their 
ranges  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  both  birds  may  be  found  nesting  with- 
out evidence  of  geographical  intergradation,  have  finally  won  for  the 
western  bird  the  rank  of  a  species.  Just  what  the  relations  of  the  two 
forms  may  be  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley,  and  what  part  Stumella  magna 
hoopesiy  of  that  region,  plays  in  the  problem  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  call  note  of  neglecta  is  a  chucks  chuck  followed  by  a  wooden 
rolling  iM'-r-r-Tf  analogous  to  but  very  unlike  the  dzil  or  yert  and  metallic 
twitter  of  magna.  The  song  of  magna  is  a  clean-cut  fifing  without 
grace  notes;  that  of  neglecta  is  of  mellow  bubbling  flute-notes.    The 
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flighi-flongB  of  the  two  buds  are  much  alike,  but,  in  my  eiqierienoe, 

negleda  sings  much  more  frequently  on  the  wing,  ajid,  in  the  height  of 

the  mating  season,  sings  as  (^ten  in  the  air  as  from  a  perch. 

1890.  Sbtok,  E.  T.,  Proc.  U.  8.  N.  M.,  XIII,  673-379  (biog.).— 1896. 
Bbldino,  L.,  Auk,  XIII,  29,  30  (aongi). 

(•#•  letcnu  wgmtoM  (Linn.).  Obchabd  Obiolb.  Ad.  d*. — ^Head, 
neck,  throat,  and  upper  back  black;  breast,  belly,  lower  back,  and  lesser 
wing-coverts  chestnut;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  more  or  less  edged  or  tipped 
with  whitish.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  grayish  olive-green,  brighter  on  the 
head  and  rump;  wings  fuscous,  middle  and  greater  coverts  tipped  with  whit- 
ish; tul  bright  olive-green;  underparts  dull  yellow.  Im.  <f,  firtt  wnter 
plumage. — Similar  to  the  ad.  9,  but  with  the  back  browner.  Im.  ^^firtt  nup^ 
tial  plumage. — Similar  to  the  ad.  9.  but  with  the  throat  black  and  occasion- 
ally patches  of  chestnut  on  the  underparts.  L.,  7'32;  W.,  3*18;  T.,  2*92;  B., 
•66. 

Remarks. — ^The  interesting  changes  of  plumage  which  the  Orchard  Oriole 
undd'goes  are  well  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  plate  (plate  xxi).  The 
Juvenal  or  nestling  plumage  (not  shown)  resembles,  but  is  browner  above 
and  paler  below  than  the  first  winter  plumage  (Fig.  6),  which  is  aotiuired 
by  molt  of  the  body  feathers  and  wing-coverts  in  July.  The  male  in  first 
winter  plumage  is  indistinguishable  from  the  female  in  first  winter  plumage; 
and  differs  only  slightly  from  the  adult  female  in  summer  plumage  (Fig.  6). 
In  first  nuptial  plumage,  aoouired  by  partial  molt  in  spring,  the  male  has 
the  throat  black,  but,  as  a  rule,  is  otherwise  like  the  female  (Fig.  4).  The 
amount  of  black  in  the  throat  varies.  Sometimes  it  is  restricted  to  a  few 
feathers,  again  it  spreads  somewhat  down  the  breast,  and  such  highly  devel- 
oped birds  usually  have  traces  of  chestnut  in  the  underparts  (Fig.  3). 

The  postnuptial  (fall)  molt  apparently  does  not  occur  untu  after  the 
bird  has  left  us  for  the  South,  when  it  nasses  into  winterplumage  (Fig.  2) 
which,  as  Dwight  has  said,  resembles  that  of  the  adult.  Tnere  is  no  spring 
molt  and  the  adult  chestnut  and  black  breeding  plumage  (Fig.  1)  is  acquired 
by  a  wearing  off  of  the  buffy  tips  which  fringe  the  winter  plumage. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  N.  D.,  nw.  Minn.,  Wise.,  Mich., 
s.  Ont.,  cen.  N.  Y.,  and  Mass.  s.  to  n.  Fla.  and  the  Gulf  coast  to  s.  Tex.,  and 
in  Mex.  to  Oazaca  and  Jalisco,  and  w.  to  cen.  Nebr.  and  w.  Kans.;  winters 
from  s.  Mex.  to  n.  Otlombia;  casual  n.  to  Vt.,  N.  H.,  Maine,  and  N.  B., 
and  w.  to  Colo. ;  occasional  in  s.  Fla.  and  Cuba  in  spring  migration. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29- Aug.  22.  Ossming,  common  S.  R., 
May  2- Aug.  6.  Cambridge,  S.  K.,  sometimes  rather  common.  May  l^- 
July.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28-Sept.  6.  Glen  EUyn,  not  common 
S.  K.,  Apl.  28.   SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  S.  R.,  May  lO-Aug.  26. 

Nest,  pensile,  of  grasses  interwoven,  near  the  extremity  of  a  limb,  10-16 
feet  up.  Eggs,  3-6,  bluish  white,  distinctly  and  obscurely  si>otted,  blotched, 
and  scrawled  with  fuscous  or  black,  *79  x  '68.  IkUe,  Ossimng,  N.  Y.,  May 
20;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  14. 

Although  the  Orchard  Oriole  generally  frequents  apple  orchaidsi 
he  is  entirely  at  home  among  the  shade  trees  of  our  lawns. 

There  is  an  air  of  refinement  about  this  bird  which  seems  to  per- 
vade his  whole  life  history.  He  dresses  quietly  but  with  excellent  taste, 
his  nest  is  of  the  choicest  materials,  while  his  song  suggests  the  finished 
effort  of  a  perfectly  trained  performer.  His  voice  is  indeed  unusually 
rich  and  flexible,  and  he  uses  it  with  rare  skill  and  expression.  Words 
can  not  describe  his  song,  but  no  lover  of  bird-music  will  be  long  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  singing  Orchard  Oriole  without  learning  the  distinguished 
songster's  name. 


PlUMAQES  Of  THE  ORCHARD  ORIOLB 

1.  AdulE  mule.  Jnimmcr.  4.  Male,  firat  nupt 

2.  AdultmBle.wiiiWr.  5.  Adult (emalo. 

3.  Mai«, gn( Quptiul iiluioocD.  S.  Male.liratHintc 
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it7.  Iot«nu  galbula  (lAnn,).  BALTmoBS  Obiolb.  Ad.  <f, — Head, 
neck,  throat,  and  upper  back  black;  breast,  belly,  lower  back,  and  leaser 
wing-coverts  deep,  nch,  reddish  orange;  wings  black,  the  outer  margin 
of  ue  greater  coverts  and  quills  edged  with  white;  end  hiUf  of  middle  tail- 
feathers  l^ck,  base  orange;  all  the  others  orange,  crossed  by  a  black  band 
in  the  middle.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  brownish  or  grayish  orange,  brighter  on 
the  rump;  head  and  back  mottled  with  black;  wings  fuscous,  greater  and 
middle  coverts  tipped  with  white;  tail  like  the  rump,  the  midale  feathers 
stained  with  black;  underparts  dull  orange,  throat  sometimes  spotted  with 
bUck.  L.,  7-53;  W..  3*52;  T.,  284;  B.,  70. 

Range. — Breeds  mainly  in  Transition  and  Upper  Austral  sones  from  cen. 
Alberta,  cen.  Sask.,  Man.,  Ont.,  N.  B.,  and  N.  S.  s.  to  n.  Tex.,  cen.  La.,  and 
n.  Ga.  and  w.  to  Mont.,  Wyo.,  and  Colo.  e.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.;  migrates 
through  e.  Mex.;  winters  from  s.  Mex.  to  Colombia;  accidental  at  York 
Factory,  Hudson  Bay,  and  in  Cuba. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29-Aug.  26.  Ossining,  common 
8.  R.,  May  2-Sept.  1.  Cambridge,  very  common,  S.  R.,  May  8  through 
Aug.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  1&-Sept.  10.  Glen  EUyn,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  26-Sept.  4.  SE.  Minn.,  common  8.  R.,  May  l-8ept.  1. 

Nett,  pensile,  of  grasses,  bark,  plant  fibers,  hair,  strings,  etc.,  firmly 
interwoven,  in  fruit  or  shade  trees,  near  the  extremity  of  a  limb  2O~40  feet  up. 
Eggs,  4-6,  white,  singularly  scrawled  with  fine,  distinct  or  obscure  black 
or  fuscous  lines,  and  with  a  few  spots  or  blotches,  '04  x  *63.  DftU^  D.  C, 
May  27;  Cambridge,  June  1;  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  May. 20;  se.  Minn., 
May  22. 

Sometimes  Nature^  as  if  to  remind  us  of  the  richness  of  her  stores, 
sends  from  the  tropics  a  gayly  attired  bird  which  seems  quite  out  of  place 
among  the  more  soberly  clad  inhabitants  of  northern  climes.  The 
genus  Icterus  contains  nearly  forty  species,  all  more  or  less  brightly 
dressed  in  orange,  yellow,  and  black,  but  not  one  is  more  beautiful 
than  our  Baltimore  Oriole.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  not 
unaware  of  his  own  charms;  indeed,  we  may  almost  suspect  him  of 
intentionally  diBpla3ring  them.  His  splendor  is  not  to  be  lost  in  the 
forest,  and,  whistling  loudly,  he  flashes  through  our  fruit  and  shade 
trees. 

He  leaves  to  the  female  the  task  of  constructing  their  wonderfully 
made  nest,  but  he  seems  quite  as  deeply  interested  in  the  performance 
as  if  he  were  a  skilled  weaver  himself;  hideed,  he  would  probably  assist 
if  he  were  permitted. 

Young  Orioles  have  been  well  named  by  Mrs.  Olive  Thome  Miller 
the  cry-babies  of  the  bird  world.  Their  ceaseless  call  for  food  is  almost 
as  much  a  midsummer  voice  as  the  song  of  cicadas.  Long  after  they 
have  left  the  nest  we  may  find  them  in  the  difiPerent  trees  about  our  lawn 
calling  out  monotonously  and  persistently  dee-dee-dee-dee,  until  one  of 
the  parents  arrives  and  momentarily  fills  their  mouths. 

Bxtllock's  Obiolb  {508.  Iderua  huUocJn),  a  species  of  our  Western 
States,  has  been  taken  in  New  York  and  in  Miune. 

§•9.  Bnphai^iis  oaroUniis  (MikU.).  Rubtt  Bla.ckbibd.  Ad.  d*,  breed" 
ing  plumage. — Entire  plumage  uniform  glossy  bluish  black;  tail-feathers  of 
nearly  CKiual  length.  Ad.  d*  and  Im.  d*  in  winter. — Similar,  but  the  upper- 
parts  widely  tipped  with  rufous  or  rust^,  the  underparts  similarly  tipped 
with  ochraceous-  or  cream-buff;  a  buffy  line  over  the  eye.  Ad.  9  in  breeding 
p2uma(re.— Slate-color,  ^ossy  above,  duller  below;  wings  and  tail  darker 
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and  more  glossy.  Ad.  9  and  Im.  9  in  winter. — Similar,  but  somewhat  lighter, 
the  upperparts  widely  tipped  with  rufous  or  rusty,  the  underparts  sixmlarly 
tipped  with  ochraceous-  or  cream-buff.  L.,  9*55;  W.,  4*61;  T.,  3*52; 
B.,  -80. 

Range. — E.  and  n.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Boreal  sone  from  the  Kowak 
River,  Alaska,  n.  Mackensie,  cen.  Keewatin,  and  n.  Ungava  s.  to  s.  Alaska, 
cen.  Alberta,  s.  Keewatin,  cen.  Ont.,  N.  Y.,  Vt.,  N.  H.,  n.  Maine,  N.  B.,  and 
N.  S.;  winters  mainly  s.  of  the  Ohio  and  Delaware  valleys  to  the  Gulf  coast; 
w.  in  migration  to  the  Plains;  casual  in  B.  C,  Mont.,  and  Colo.;  accidental 
in  Calif.,  L.  Calif.,  and  Greenland. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Oct.  13-Apl.  30.  Ossining,  common  T.  V., 
Mch.  26-May  8;  Sept.  28-Nov.  27.  Cambridge,  very  common  T.  V.,  Mch. 
10-May  8;  Sept.  16-Oct.  31.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V..  Mch.  5-May  10; 
Sept.  10-Nov.  16.  Glen  EUyn,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  3-May  8;  Sept.  12- 
Nov.  16;  uncommon  W.  V.    SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  26-Nov.  24. 

Nuty  of  twigs  and  coarse  grasses  lined  with  finer  grasses,  in  coniferous 
trees  or  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  4-7,  grayish  green  to  pale  neen,  thickly 
blotched  with  light  and  dark  brown  and  purple,  1*00  x  '76  (Chamberlain). 
Date,  Wilmurt,  N.  Y.,  May  7;  Kings  Co.,  N.  S..  May  11. 

This  bird  is  found  during  the  migrations  in  small  flocks  on  fresh- 
water meadows  or  about  open,  bushy  swamps,  feeding  on  the  ground 
in  alder  thickets  or  along  the  edges  of  swampy  woods.  It  resembles, 
more  or  less,  the  Red-winged  Blackbird  in  size,  flight,  and  notes,  but 
unlike  this  species,  with  which  it  sometimes  associates,  it  is  compaiu- 
tively  quiet  and  retiring.  Only  at  times,  in  the  spring,  do  we  find  the 
flocks  musical  centers,  whence  issues  a  confused  medley  of  whistles, 
sweeter  and  higher-pitched  than  the  best  efforts  of  the  Redwings. 
Little  is  known  of  this  Blackbird  in  its  northern  home.  It  gathers  into 
flocks  early  in  the  sunmier,  and  the  most  frequently  heard  note  is  a 
duckj  not  in  the  least  characteristic.  Its  quiet  demeanor,  pale  yellow 
eye,  and  uniform  color  are  its  chief  distinguishing  characters  in  the 
field,  where  it  may  be  mistaken  for  the  Bronzed  or  Purple  Crackle. 
The  gray  female  is  unlike  the  streaked  female  Redwing. 

J.  DwiGHT,  Jb. 

Brewer's  BLACKBpn  {610.  Euphagus  eyanoeepkahu)  inhabits  western 
North  America,  and  is  of  casual  occurrence  as  far  east  as  Illinois  and 
Louisiana,  and  has  been  once  recorded  from  South  Carolina.  It  may  be 
distinguished  from  E.  carolinus  by  its  deep  violet-purple  head  and  the  com- 
parative absence  of  rusty  tips  to  the  featnen. 

§11.  Quisoalua  qiilaoii]»  qviaenlA  {Linn.).  Pubplb  Gracklb.  (Fig. 
63c.)  Ad.  if.  —  Head,  neck,  throat,  and  upper  breast  all  around  varying 
from  brilliant  metallic  purple  to  bluish  green  or  steel-blue;  back  and  rump 
varying  from  bottle-green  to  metallic  purple  or  shining  brassy  green,  the 
feaDiers  with  iridescerU  bars;  wings  and  taol  externally  metallic  purple  or 
bluish  black;  lower  breast  and  belly  resembling  the  back  but  duller.  Ad.  9. — 
Much  duller  than  the  male,  but  the  feathers  of  the  back  generally  show- 
ing at  least  traces  of  iridescence,  d*  L.,  12*00-13*60;  W..  6'66;  T.,  6*18; 
B.,  1-18. 

Remarks, — Intermediates  between  this  and  the  Bronsed  Crackle  are 
found  where  their  ranges  adjoin,  but  typical  quiscula  always  has  iridescent 
bars  on  the  feathers  of  the  back,  rump,  and  belly,  while  in  emeiu  these  bars 
are  wanting.  (On  relationships  of  this  group  see  Chapman,  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  IV.  1892,  1-20.) 

Range. — Middle  Atlantic  coast  region  of  the  U.  S.    Breeds  in  the  Car- 
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olinian  fauna  from  the  n.  shore  of  L.  I.  Sound,  rarely  Mass.,  and  the  middle 
Hudson  Valley  w.  to  the  Alleghanies  and  s.  to  the  uplands  of  Ga.,  Ala.,  and 
e.  Tenn. ;  winters  mainly  si  of  the  Delaware  Valley. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.  and  S.  R.,  Feb.  20;  a  few  winter.  Ossining, 
tolerably  common  S.  R.,  Feb.  15-Nov.  8.  Cambridge,  rare  S.  R. 

Nest^  bulky  and  compact,  of  mud  and  coarse  grasses  lined  with  finer 
grasses,  in  colonies,  generally  in  coniferous  trees  about  30  feet  up,  some- 
times in  bushes  or  holes  in  trees.  Egga,  3-7,  very  variable,  generally  pale 
bluish  or  bluish  green,  singularly  spotted,  blotched,  or  scrawled  with 
cinnamon-brown,  umber,  or  black,  but  sometimes  evenly  speckled  with 
brownish,  and  rarely  almost  solid  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  1*15  x  '82. 
Dale,  D.  C,  Apl.  17;  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Apl.  25. 

When  winter  gives  signs  of  retreating,  there  comes  from  the  south 
in  sable  array  the  tried  advance  guard  of  the  feathered  army  which  is 
impatiently  awaiting  the  order  to  march.  In  close  rank  they  come, 
phalanx  after  phalanx,  to  retake  the  land  which  winter — once  conquer- 
ing, now  defeated — ^yields  to  them.  The  air  resounds  with  martial  music; 
their  harsh  voices,  imited,  rise  in  an  inspiring  chorus. 

The  campaign  over,  they  settle  in  colonies  on  their  recently  acquired 
possessions,  and  these  careless  rovers  become  so  attached  to  their 
homes  and  families  that  they  are  rarely  seen  far  from  their  vicinity. 
Sometimes  we  may  see  them  walking  sedately  over  the  lawns  near  their 
home,  their  glossy  plumage  gleaming  in  the  light,  and  their  yellow  eyes 
giving  them  a  peculiar,  unbirdlike  expression.  But  when  their  young  are 
old  enough  to  care  for  themselves,  the  old  habits  return,  and,  leading 
their  offspring  into  the  world,  they  teach  them  the  wajrs  of  wanderers. 
Meeting  others  of  their  kind,  they  join  forces,  and  in  the  fall  we  find 
them  in  hordes  ravaging  the  country. 

The  Crackle's  disposition  is  as  ^oomy  as  his  plumage  is  dark.  Life 
with  him  is  a  serious  affair.  He  seems  to  utterly  lack  the  Blue  Jay's 
sense  of  humor.  As  a  parent  he  is  beyond  reproach,  and  every  moment 
is  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  young,  but  it  is  all  done  in  a  joyless  way. 
Eggs  and  nestlings  form  part  of  his  fare,  and  I  can  imagine  bird-mothers 
frightening  their  young  into  obedience  by  threatened  visits  from  that 
ogre,  the  Crackle. 

1892.  Chapmak,  F.  M.,  Bull.  A.  M.  N.  H.,  1-20  (reUtionships).— -1897. 
JoMxs,  L.,  Wilson  Bull.,  No.  15,  39-56  (roosts). 

Sila.  Q«  q.  aglanu  {Baird),  Florida  Grackls.  Ad.  <f. — Head, 
Dcck,  throat  and  upper  breast  all  around  metallic  violet-purple;  back  and 
rump  rich  bottle  green,  the  feathers  with  more  or  less  concealed  iridescent 
bars;  wings  and  tail  externally  metallic  purple  or  bluish  black;  the  wing- 
coverts  generally  with  iridescent  tips;  lower  breast  and  belly  similar  to  the 
back  but  duller.  Ad.  9. — Not  distinguishable  in  color  from  the  9  of  Q.  q, 
quiscula,  but  differing  in  siae.   W.,  5*38;  T.,  4*90;  B.,  1*25. 

Range.— ^.  Atlantic  coast  from  S.  C.  throu^^  to  Fla.,  and  w.  in  the  s. 
part  of  the  Gulf  States  to  e.  Tex. 

Nesting  date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Mch.  30. 

This  is  a  locally  abundant  bird,  and  is  found  in  flocks  throughout 
the  year.  In  Florida  it  sometimes  lives  in  the  towns  in  which  live-oaks 
grow,  and  it  also  makes  its  headquarters  in  cypress  'bays,'  but  its 
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favorite  reBort  is  among  the  cabbage  palmettos,  upcm  the  berries  of 
which  it  feeds. 


Sllb.  Q.  q.  MMfOS  Ridgw.  Bbonsbd  Gbacklb.  Ad.  d*. — ^Head. 
neck,  throat,  and  upper  breast  all  around  varying  from  brilliant  metallic 
purple  to  bluish  green  or  steel-blue;  back  metallic  seal-bronae,  the  feathers 
ufit/unU  induceni  ban;  wings  and  tail  metallic  purplish  or  bluish  black; 
lower  breast  and  belly  sunilar  to  the  back  but  duller.  Ad.  9. — Much  duller, 
the  back  and  belly  brownish,  sometimes  without  metallic  reflections  and 
never  with  iridescent  bars.  W.,  6'62:  T.,  5*04;  B.,  1*21. 

Range, — Central  and  e.  N.  A.  Breeds  from  Great  Save  Lake,  oen.  Kee- 
watin,  N.  8.,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  Mont.,  and  Colo.  (e.  of  the  Rocl^  Mts.)  s. 
to  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  Gulf  States,  cen.  La.,  oen.  Miss.,  cen.  Ala.,  W.  Pa«, 
oen.  N.  Y.,  and  Conn.  (s.  of  N.  Y.  breeds  only  w.  of  the  Alleghanies) ;  win- 
ters mainly  from  the  Ohio  Valley  s.  to  s.  Tez.;  casual  in  migration  on  the 
B.  Atlantic  coast. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  between  Feb.  20  and  Apl.  17.  Ossining,  toler- 
ably common  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Nov.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mdh.  10- 
Nov.  1;  occasional  in  wmter.  N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  1-Nov.  16; 
rarely  winters.  Glen  Ellvn,  common  8.  R.,  Mch.  S-Nov.  15.  SE.  Minn., 
common  S.  R.,  Mch.  18-Nov.  1 ;  rare  in  winter. 

Netting  daie,  Cambridge,  May  2;  Grinnell,  Iowa,  May  2;  se.  Biinn.. 
ApL25. 

'The  general  habits  of  the  Bronsed  Giackle  are  in  all  respects 
identical  with  those  of  the  Purple  Grackle.  .  .  . 

"From  an  almost  equal  familiarity  with  the  two  birds  we  are  able 
to  say  that  their  notes  differ  decidedly,  especially  those  of  the  male 
during  the  breeding  season,  the  'song'  of  the  western  bird  being  very 
much  louder  and  more  musical  or  metallic  than  that  of  its  eastern 
relative"  (Ridgway). 

ilt.  Bfacaqvlaflalus  midor  major  (VteiU.).  Boat-tailbo  Gbackle. 
Ad.  (f.— Glossy  bluish  black;  head,  throat,  and  breast  more  piuplish,  wings 
and  tail  more  blackish.  Ad.  9. — Much  smaller,  upperparts  bUcldsh  brown, 
underparts  soiled  ochraceous-buff.   d*  L.,  16*00;  W.,  7*60;  T.,  7*00;  B.,  155. 

Range. — ^Austroriparian  fauna  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  Fla.,  and  w. 
to  the  e.  coast  of  Tex. 

Neei,  bulky  and  compact,  of  grasses,  seaweed,  etc.,  with  a  median  layer 
of  mud  or  partially  decayed  vegetation,  in  colonies  in  bushes.  Egge,  2P-5, 
pale  bluish  white,  frequently  tinged  with  vinaoeous-brown,  singulariy 
spotted,  blotched,  and  scrawled  with  purplish  or  blackish,  1*32  x  *90.  Date, 
Ft.  Pierce,  Fla.,  Mch.  20;  Ft.  Macon,  N.  C,  Apl.  26;  Aooomao  Co.,  Va., 
Apl.  28. 

Boat-tail  Grackles  are  rarely  if  ever  found  far  from  wat».  Shallow 
lakes  or  marshy  kigoons  grown  with  aquatic  plants  are  their  favorite  re- 
sorts. Here  they  may  be  seen  in  small  groups,  which  usually  contain  more 
males  than  females,  wcdking  or  jumping  from  plant  to  plant,  sometimes 
springing  into  the  air  to  catch  a  passing  insect,  or  wading  along  the  shore 
in  search  of  food.  Their  usual  notes  are  hoarse,  rather  forced  whistles; 
more  rarely  they  utter  a  singular  rolling  call,  which  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  sound  producd  by  a  Coot  in  pattering  over  the  water. 
The  Great-tailed  Grackle,  the  larger  southern  form  of  this  spedes,  is 
unquestionably  polygamous,  but  it  is  unknown  whether  the  Boat-tail 
has  more  than  one  mate. 
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52.  Faiolt  FRiNQiLiiiDiB.  FiNGHBS^  Spabbowb,  Etc.  (Fig.  64.) 

This,  the  largest  family  of  birds,  oontains  some  twelve  hundred 
species  and  subspecies,  which  are  represented  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
except  the  Australian  region.  Sparrows  are  plastic  birds,  responding 
so  readily  to  environmental  influences  that  probably  not  more  than 
half  the  forms  recognised  in  this  family  deserve  standing  as  species, 
while  the  remaining  half  are  climatic  or  geogn^hic  races.  They  present 
wide  diversity  of  form  and  habit,  but  generally  agree  in  possessing  stout, 
conical  bills,  which  are  admirably  adi^ited  to  crush  seeds.  They  are 
thus  chief  among  seed-eaters,  and  for  this  reason  are  not  so  migratory  as 
insect-eating  spedes.  It  is  only  of  late  yean  that  their  great  economic 
value  as  the  destroyers  of  weed-seeds  has  been  recognised. 

The  brown,  streaked  Sparrows  are,  to  a  large  extent,  field-  or  plain- 
inhabiting,  and  their  neutral  colors  are  therefore  a  means  of  protection 
in  the  exposed  situations'  they  inhabit.  The  brighter  Grosbeaks  and 
finches  are  more  arboreal.  Many  species  take  high  rank  as  songsters, 
and  some  of  our  favorite  cage-birda  belong  to  this  family. 

The  birds  of  this  family  are  now  generally  considerod  to  represent 
the  most  highly  developed  type  of  the  Class  Aves,  and  the  anatomical 
reasons  on  which  this  claim  is  based  are  supported  by  their  numerical 
abimdance;  thus  the  Order  Pa88ere8f  beyond  question  the  highest  of 
avian  groups,  oontains  the  greatest  number  of  spedes,  a  distinction 
in  turn  shived  by  its  ^highest'  family. 

XXT  TO  nu  BPBCUB 

I.  Underparts  wHh  red. 
II.  Underparts  with  no  red  and  without  distinct  streaks;  throat  or  breast 

sometimeB  with  a  patch  or  spot. 
III.  Underparts  without  red  and  with  numerous  streaks. 

I.  Undcvparto  with  Md« 

1.  Wins-coverts  plainly  tipped  with  white  or  whitish,  or  with  a  white  or 
yeflow  band  m  the  wing. 

A.  No  red  in  the  upperparts. 

o.  Back  black,  rump  whitish,  throat  black,  breast  and  under  wing- 
ooverts  rosy  red  .    .    695,  Rosb-brbastud  Gbosbbak  (d*  ad.) 

b.  Back  and  underparts  streaked  with  black;  under  wing-coverta 
romr  red.     .     .     .    605.  Rosb-bbbastbo  Gbosbbak  (d*  im.). 

B.  With  red  in  the  upperparts. 

a.  Red  on  upperparts  confined  to  crown  or  forehead,  and  sometimes 

a  tinge  on  the  rump;  wing  under  3*25. 
aK  Rump  and  flanks  generally  without  hlackish  stxeaks;  feathers 
of  back  generally  with  whitish  borders. 

527.  Qbunland  Rxdpoll.    527a.  Hoabt  Redpoll. 
tfl.  Rump  and   flanks   always  streaked;    feathers  of  back  with 
little  white,  if  any,  and  generally  with  brownish  borders. 

528.  Rbdpoll  and  races, 
o*.  Back  cinnamon-brown,  unstreaked;  crown,  nape,  and  sides  of 
neck  black;  a  yellow  band  in  the  wing. 

EUBOFBAN  GoLDflNCH. 

b.  Red  or  pink  spread  more  or  less  over  entire  upp€n>arts;  wing  ov«r 

3*25. 
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h^.  Tips  of  mandibles  croased. 

522.  WHTTE-wnraBD  Cbobsbill  (d*  ad.)* 
6>.  Bill  stout;  mandibles  not  creased.  515.  Pins  Gbosbkak  {d'  ad.). 
2.  Wing-<x>vert8  not  tipped  with  white. 

a.  Throat  black  or  blackish;  winas  and  tail  red;  body  red  or  olive. 

593.    CABDIMAIi. 

b.  Throat  and  more  or  less  of  underparts  red  or  ^^enish  red. 

h^.  Plumage  blood-red,  brownish  red,  or  greenish  red;  tips  of  the 

mandibles  crossed 521.  Am.  CBOsaBiLL  d*. 

6*.  Plumage  dull  reddish;  belly  whitish;  back  indistinctly  streaked, 
with  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils. 

517.  PuBPLB  Finch  (d*  ad.), 
b*.  Head  blue;  back  green;  rump  red. 

601.  Painted  Buntmnq  (d*  ad.). 

n.  Undcvparto  wKh  no  Md  and  wtthoni  dlstfnot  atiMiki;  ttuoftt  oc 
breast  ifcmntlintfw  with  a  patoh  or  ggoU 

1.  Tail  with  white  spots,  bars,  or  patches. 

A.  Back  plain,  without  streaks. 

a.  Throat  and  breast  black,  brown,  or  slate-oolor,  sharply  defined 

from  the  white  belly, 
o^  Breast  black  or  brown;  sides  rufous     .     .     .   587.  Towhke. 
o^  Breast  slate-oolor;  sides  the  same,  or  brownish. 

567.  JuNco.    567e.  Cabolina  Junco. 

b.  Throat  and  breast  not  black  or  brown. 

5^.  Throat  and  belly  more  or  less  yellow  or  ashy, 
b*.  Wing  over  4*00;  bill  stout,  greenish  ydlow. 

514.  EvKNiNG  Gbosbbak. 
b*.  Bill  small  and  sharp;  back  lHt>wn;  throat  yellowish. 

529.  OoiJ>nNCH  (9  and  im.). 
b*.  Body  bright  yellow,  cap  black  .    529.  Goldfinch  (d*  ad.). 
e^.  Underparts  pure  white,  middle  of  back  black. 

^  534.  Snowflaks. 

B,  Back  streaked  with  black,  brown,  or  white. 

a.  Bend  of  the  wing  yellow;  tail  under  2*20. 

546.  Grasshoppbb  Sparrow. 

b.  Breast   black   or   blackish;   lesser  wing-coverts  reddish   lHt>wn. 

539.  McCown's  L0NO8PUR  d". 
c  Breast  buffy;  belly  whitish;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  next  three 
or  four  more  or  less  white  with  a  black  band  at  the  end;  seconda- 
ries not  entirely  white   .     .     .     539.  McCown's  Lonosfttr  9. 

d.  Underparts  entirely  light  brown  or  buffy,  only  two  outer  tail- 

feathers  white;  no  yellow  on  the  bend  of  the  wing. 

537.  Sboth's  Lonospur. 

e.  Underparts  pure  white,  with  a  blackish  spot  on  the  center  of  the 

breast,  a  black  stripe  on  the  sides  of  the  throat;  sides  of  the 

crown  and  ear-coverts   chestnut      .     .    552.  Lark  Sparrow. 

/.  Wing  slightly  over  4*00;  underparts  pure  white  or  washed  with 

rusty;  head  and  rump  white  or  rusty;  most  of  secondaries  white. 

534.  Snowflakr. 

2.  Tail  without  large  white  spots  or  patches. 
A.  Back  plain,  without  distinct  streaks. 

a.  Back  blue,  Uuish  or  brownish  blue. 

a'.  Wing  over  3*00:  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut  or  with  broad 
chestnut  tips 597.  Blus  Qrobbbax. 

a*.  Wing  under  3*00;  lesser  wing-coverts  blue  or  bluish,  tipped 
with  light  brown 598.  Indigo  Buntino. 

b.  Back  not  Uue. 

b*.  Back  green  or  greenish,  or  rump  yellow  or  greenish  yellow, 
b*.  Mandibles  not  crossed. 
b*.  Back  greenish 601.  Paintbd  BuNTDia  9. 
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M.  Back  and  underparts  slaty  gray;  bill  black. 

515.  Pine  Gbosbeak  (9  andiin.). 
6*.  Forehead,   rump,   underparts,   and    scapulars    yellow  or 
brownish  yellow;  seconaaries  white;  bill  yellow. 

514.  Evening  Grosbeak  d*. 
c^.  Mandibles  crossed. 

c*.  Wing-bars  white   .     .    622.  Whtte-winqed  Crossbill. 
c*.  Without  white  wing-bars  .    .     .     621.  Am.  Crossbill. 
c*.  Back  brown  or  brownish,  ashy,  or  slate-color. 

c*.  Head  and  rump  yellowish  or  reddish;  wing-bars  white;  wing 

over  4*00 615,  Pine  Grosbeak  (9  and  im.). 

c*.  Underi>art8  brownish  cream-buff;  wing-coverts  with  broad 
chestnut  tips;  wing  over  3'00  .     .     597.  Blub  Grosbeak  9. 
c*.  Underparts  whitish;  wing  without  yellow  and  under  3*00. 

598.  Indigo  Bunting  9. 
e*.  Back  ashy;  spot  before  the  eye  and  on  bend  of  wing  yellow. 

660.  Seaside  Sparrow. 
B.  Back  distinctly  streaked. 

a.  Bend  of  the  wing  yellow. 
0^.  Tail  over  2*20. 

cfi,  A  white  throats-patch;  breast  gray;  a  yellowish  line  over 

the  eye 658.  Whitb-throated  Spabbow. 

a\  A  black  spot  on  the  throat;  breast  yellow,  or  both. 

604.  D1CKCI88BL. 
a*.  No  yellow  over  the  eye;  breast  ashy  or  buffy;  outer  tail- 
feathers  much  the  shortest. 

676.  Pine-woods  Sparrow.     676a.  Bachman's  Sparrow. 
l^.  Tail  under  2*20,  the  feathers  narrow  and  sharply  pointed. 
6*.  Crown  olive-brown,  a  blue-gray  line  through  its  center; 
cheeks  and  breast  ochraceous-buff. 

649a.  NsiisoN's  Spabbow. 
b*.  Crown  blackish,  a  cream-buff  line  through  its  center. 

546.  Grasbhoppbb  Spabbow. 

b.  Bend  of  the  wing  not  jrellow. 

b^.  Crown  bright  redcush  brown,  the  feathers  sometimes  tipped 

with  ashy  or  brownish,  but  toUhoui  blade  streaks. 

2)^.  No  white  or  whitish  wing-bars;  outer  tail-feathers  much 

shorter  than  middle  one;  lesser  wing-coverts,  upper  tail- 

ooverts,  and  margins  of  most  of  the  tail-feathers  rufous; 

wing  under  2*50 584.  Swamp  Sparrow. 

6*.  Cheeks  and  throat  ashy,  a  narrow  reddish  brown  line  from 
back  of  the  eye  to  the  nape,  an  indistinct  black  spot  in  the 

center  of  the  breast 559.  Tree  Spabbow. 

b*.  E^frring  whitish,  entire  bill  brownish  flesh-color. 

663.  Field  Sparrow. 
b*.  Rump  slaty  gray;  underparts  generally  all  grayish  white; 
forehead  black,  with  a  narrow  grayish  line  in  its  middle,  a 
nanow  black  line  frozQ  back  of  the  eye  to  the  nape. 

560.  Chipping  Sparrow. 
d.  Crown  not  bright  reddish  brown. 
A  Crown  streaked  or  spotted  with  black  or  blajk  and  white. 
c^.  Crown  with  chestnut  streaks,    and  sometimes  a    slight 
adiy  line  through  its  center;  no  white  or  whitish  wing- 
bars;  outer  tul-feathers  much  shorter  than  middle  ones. 

584.  Swamp  Sparrow  (Im.). 
c*.  Crown  with  reddish  brown;  rump  ashy;  wing-bars  buffy; 
middle  tail-feathers  shortest.  560.  Chipping  Sparrow  (Im.). 
c^.  Center  of  crown  white;  the  sides  black;  wing-bars  white. 

554.  White-crowned  Sparrow. 
c^.  Crown  grayish;  mandibles  crossed  .  521.  Am.  Crossbill. 
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d^.  Crown  mixed  grayish  brown  and  rufoua,  aahy,  or  slate-oolor, 
withotU  bloide  ttreaki. 

cP.  Wins  2'50;  bill  brownish  flesh-color;  back  rufous,  streaked 
with  black 563.  Fikld  Spabbow. 

(f*.  Wing  3*00;  center  of  crown  grayish  brown,  bordered  by 
chestnut-rufous;  back  grayish  brown»  spotted  with  olive- 
brown    554.  Whitb-cbownxd  Sparbow. 

<P.  Crown  slate-color;  a  chestnut  patch  behind  the  eye;  throat 
"black English  Spabrow  <f. 

#.  Crown  entirely  dull  brown;  lesser  wing-coverts  broadly 
tipped  with  buffy Emoubh  Spabbow  9. 

in.  Undatpftrtt  wltlumt  red  and  with  stiMiks, 

1.  Tail-feathers  without  white  or  yellow  spots  or  patches. 
A.  Outer  tail-feathers  little  if  any  shorter  than  the  middle  pair, 
a.  Head  of  the  same  general  color  as  the  back, 
a'.  No  yellow  over  the  eye  or  on  the  bend  of  the  wing  or  under 
wing-coverts, 
o*.  Rump  yellowish  or  yellowish  green;  mandibles  crossed, 
o*.  Wmg-ooverts  tipped  with  white. 

522.  Whitb-winobd  Cbobsbill  9. 
a*,  Wing-ooverts  not  tipped  with  white. 

521.  Rbd  Cbobbbill  9. 
6*.  Rump  brownish  or  sandv  or  rufous;  mandibles  not  crossed, 
b*.  Back  pale  brownish  amy,  streaked  with  brownish;  a  whitish 
streak  over  the  eve;  legs  flesh-color;  first  primary  as  long  as 
or  longer  than  the  second  .    .    541.  Ipswich  Spabbow. 
h*.  Back  and  most  of  underparts  streaked  with  black  and  red- 
dish brown;  upper  and  under  tail-coverts  streaked;  first 
primary  shorter  than  second;  outer  tail-feathers  shorter 

than  middle  ones 581.  Sono  Spabbow. 

5*.  Back  distinctly  streaked;  a  cream-buff  band  across  the 

breast 583.  Lincoln's  Spabbow. 

&*.  Back  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  with  or  without  distinct 
streaks;  first  primary  nearly  as  long  as  or  longer  than 
second;  outer  tail-feathers  longer  than  middle  pair;  legs 
and  feet  blackish;  with  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils. 

517.  Pubplb  Finch  9. 
V,  Back  without  streaks;  no  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils. 

598.  Indioo  Bunting  9. 
i*.  Upper  tail-feathers  and  tail  bri^t  reddish  brown,  with- 
out black  streaks;  rump  brighter;  wing  about  3*50. 

585.  Fox  Spabbow. 
b*.  Cheeks  buffy,  biU  pinkish;  breast  with  a  band  of  black- 
ish blotches 553.  Habbis's  Spabbow  Im. 

b^.  A  yellow  mark  before  the  eye,  or  on  the  bend  of  the  wing,  or 
under  wing-ooverts  yellow, 
b*.  Wing  about  4*00;  under  wing-coverts  deep  yellow. 

505.  Rosb-bbbastbd  Gbobbbak  9. 

b*.  Wing  generally  under  2*00;  feathers  of  the  crown  black, 

bordered  by  chestnut-brown;  a  buffy  line  through  the  center 

of  crown 542a.  Savannah  Spabbow. 

M.  Wing  generally  over  2*00;  feathers  of  crown  with  small  black 
centers  bordered  with  cinnamon-brown  and  pale  brownish 

gray 541.  Ipswich  Spabbow. 

b*.  Wing  about  3*00 ;  breast  washed  with  yellow. 

604.  Dickgibsbl. 
b*.  Wing  about  3*00;  sides  brownish;  throat  white,  quite  different 
from  the  grayish  breast. 

558.  WnmHisBOATBD  Spabbow. 
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6.  Head  not  the  same  color  as  the  back. 
b^,  A  bright  red  crown-cap. 

6'.  Rump  and  flanks  alwajm  heavily  streaked  with  blackish. 

528.  Redpoll  and  races. 
6*.  Rump    white,    generally    without    streaks;    flanks    lighUy 
streaked;  more  or  less  white  in  the  feathers  of  the  back. 

527.  Greenland  Redpoll.    527a.  Hoabt  Redpoll. 
c>.  Crown-cap  black 653.  Habbis's  Spabbow.  Ad« 

B.  Tail-feathers  narrow  and  generally  sharply  pointed,  the  outer  oneB 
always  much  shorter  than  the  middle  pair. 

a.  Crown  of  a  different  color  from  the  back,  or  a  buffy  line  over  the 

eye. 

a*.  Center  of  crown  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  brownish  or  buffy 

line. 

a*.  Nape  dull,  pale  olive-green,  of  the  same  color  as  the  line  over 

the  eye,  but  finely  streaked  with  black;  back  rufous-brown, 

streaked  with  black   ....    547.  Hbnslow'b  Spabbow. 

a*.  Nape  bright  rufous-brown,  the  feathers  bordered  by  ^y; 

the  feathers  of  the  back  black,  bord^ed  by  buffy  whitish. 

548.  Leconte's  Spabbow. 
b^.  Center  of  crown  with  a  more  or  less  distinct  stripe  of  ashy  blue. 
&>.  Breast  and  sides  distinctly  streaked  with  black  or  blackish. 

549.  Shabp-tailbd  Spabbow. 
6*.  Breast  and  sides  buffy  or  brownish,  the  former  generally 
without  distinct  black  streaks. 

549a.  NEiisoN's  Shabp^ailed  Spabbow. 
5496.  Acadian  Shabp^ailed  Spabbow. 

b.  Crown  of  the  same  color  as  the  back;  no  buffy  line  over  the  eye. 
a.  A  yellow  spot  before  the  eye  and  on  the  bend  of  wing. 

aK  Upperparts  very  dark  brown  or  black;  the  feathers  edged 
with  olive-gray  or  ashy,  breast  generally  with  black  streaks. 
(Florida.)  .     .  550a.  Scott'b  Seaside  Spabbow  and  races. 

551.  DusKT  Seaside  Spabbow. 
a*.  Back  olive-gray;  breast  with  gnyish.  brown  streaks. 

550.  Seaside  Spabbow. 
h.  No  yellow  before  the  eye. 
b^.  Bend  of  wing  yellow. 

575.  PiNE-wooDs  Spabbow.    575a.  Baghman'b  Spabbow. 
6*.  A  broad  cream-buff  band  across  the  breast. 

583.  Lincoln's  Spabbow. 

b*.  No  cream-buff  band  on  the  breast;  streaks  on  the  breast 

tending  to  form  a  spot  in  its  middle  .  581.  Sono  Spabbow. 

2.  Tail  with  white  patches  or  base  of  tail  yellow. 

A.  Base  of  the  tail  yellow 533.  Pine  Siskin. 

B,  Outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches. 

a.  Hind  toe-nail  shorter  than  the  bill  from  the  nostril. 

aK  Lesser  wing-coverts  rufous;  breast  streaked  with  black. 

540.  Vespeb  Spabbow. 

a*.  Sides  of  crown  and  ear-<x>verts  chestnut;  a  black  spot  on  the 

center  of  the  breast 552.  Labk  Spabbow. 

b.  Hind  toe-nail  longer  than  bill  from  nostril. 

b^,  Underparts  cream-buff;  two  outer  tail-feathers  mostly  white. 

537.  Smith's  Longspub. 

6*.  Underparts  whitish;  breast  streaked  or  spotted  with  black  or 

entirely  black;  second  outer  tail-feather  with  but  little  white. 

536.  Lapland  Lonobpub. 
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i 
A  Field  Kbt  to-thb 

ADTTiyr  Male  Finches  and  Spabrowb  or  the  Middle  Statbb  ^ 

(ViBGINIA  TO  MaBBACHUBETTB)   IN  BbSBDINQ  PLXniAQB 

I.  Breast  with  more  or  ten  yellow. 
II.  Breast  blue. 

III.  Breast  or  throat  red. 

IV.  Breast  without  either  yellow,  blue,  or  red.  | 

I.  Dg—st  with  nuHPd  ov  lata  yaUow. 

A,  Chin  white,  throat  black;  haunts  grassy  fields;  song  an  unmusical 

e£Fort  of  six  or  seven  notes  delivered  with  great  earnestness  from  a 
low  perch  (rare  east  of  the  Alleghanies)  .     .     .     .  ^  004.  Digkcissel. 

B.  Underparts  and  breast  pure  yellow,  crown  and  wings  black;  son^  a  ^ 

sweet  canarylike  warble;  flight  undulating,  frequently  accompamed 
by  the  notes  chio-iM'eet  per-chio-^Hree     •    .    •    •    529.  Goldfincb. 

n.  Df— si  bliM. 

A.  Length  over  6*00;  plumage  deep  blue,  a  chestnut  bar  across  the  wings 

(not  found  north  of  Virginia)      ....     597.  Blus  Gbosbbak. 

B.  Length  under  6'(X);  plumage  indigo-blue;  haunts  woody  fields,  scrub 

or  second  growth;  song  clear  and  musical,  generally  delivered  from  a 
tree-top 598.  Indioo  BuMnMO. 

IIL  Df— si  or  throat  wd. 

1.  Length  over  7*00. 

A.  Length  8*00;  throat  and  region  about  the  base  of  the  bill  black,  rest 

of  the  plumage  bright  vermilion-red;  head  with  a  conspicuous 
crest;  song  a  nch,  musical  whistle;  call-note  an  insignificant  cheep; 
haunts  thickets  and  bushy  woodland  (rare  north  of  New  York 
City) .     593.  Cardinal. 

B.  Length  7*50;  breast  rose-red;  belly,  tip  of  the  tail,  rump,  and  a  band 

in  the  wings  white;  rest  of  the  plumage  black;  haunts  wooded 
growths;  song  loud,  clear,  and  hif^y  musical;  call-note  a  metallic 
peek 695.  Robb-bbxabtkd  Ghosbeak. 

2.  Length  under  700. 

A.  Length  under  6*50;  plumage  more  or  less  heavily  washed  with  dull 

reddish;  haunts  orchards  and  wooded  growths;  song  a  liquid  warble; 
call-note  a  metallic  chink,  frequently  uttered  wlule  on  the  wing. 

517.  PuBPLE  Finch. 

B.  Length  about  6*00;  plumage  dull  blood-red;  mandibles  crossed  at 

the  tips;  generally  found  in  small  flocks  in  coniferous  woods;  utters 
a  clicking  or  whistled  note  when  on  the  wing  (rarely  found  south  of 

New  England  after  May  1) 521.  Am.  Cbossbill. 

C  Breast  white,  tinged  with  brown;  region  about  the  bill  red,  a  yellow 
band  in  the  wings  (vicinity  of  New  York  City). 

Eubopban  Goldfinch. 
IV.  Breast  without  otther  yollowy  hluo,  or  rod. 
1.  Underparts  distinctly  streaked  or  spotted. 

A.  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  showing  conspicuously  when  the  bird 

flies;  haunts  dry  fields  and  roadsides;  song  loud  and  musical. 

540.  Vespsb  Spabbow. 

B.  Outer  tail-feathers  not  white. 

a.  Song  loud  and  musical;  an  abundant  and  familiar  bird  of  gen- 
eral distribution;  spots  on  the  breast  tending  to  form  one  larger 
spot  in  the  center;  crown  umber,  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye. 

581.  Song  Spabbow. 

6.  Song  not  loud  and  musical;  short  and  generally  unattractive* 
haunts  wet  meadows  or  marshes;  passes  most  of  the  time  on  the 
ground,  rarely  perching  far  from  it,  and  when  flushed  generally 
returning  to  it. 
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&>.  A  buffy  line  over  the  eye  and  at  the  side  of  the  throat,  breast 
generally  washed  with  bu£Fy;  haunts  only  salt  marshes  (rarely 
found  far  from  the  vicinity  of  the  seashore). 

549.  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow. 
6*.  No  buff  on  the  sides  of  the  head  or  breast;  upperparts  black- 
ish;  song  Mp-taip-taip'se-e-es'r'r-r;   rarely   breeds  south   of 
New  York  City;  haunts  both  salt-  and  fresh-water  marshes. 

542a.  Savannah  Sparrow. 
&*.  Back  reddish,   head   and   neck  buffy  olive;   haunts  generally 
wet  pastures;  song  an  inconspicuous  see-toick   (rather  rare, 
living  in  small  colonies  of  local  distribution). 

547.  Henslow'b  Sparrow, 
2.  Underparts  not  distinctly  streaked  or  spotted. 
A,  Underparts  not  white  or  whitish,  all  one  color. 

a.  Throat  pure  white,  sharply  defined  from  the  grayish  breast,  a 

yellow  spot  over  the  eye;  crown  black,  with  a  central  stripe  of 
white;  haunts  thickets  or  bushy  woodlands;  song  a  high,  dear, 
musical  whistle;  call-note  a  sharp  chink. 

558.  White-throated  Sparrow. 

b.  Throat  not  white. 

a.  Throat  and  breast  black. 

aK  Sides  of  the  throat  and  belly  white,  crown  ash,  sides  of  the 

head  chestnut     ...  House  Sparrow. 

a*.  Length  8*00;  sid^  of  the  body  light  rufous,  outer  tail-feathers 
tipped  with  white;  haunts  thickets  and  bushy  woodlands; 
call-note  a  vigorous  totpAee  or  cAee-t&in/:  .     .     587.  Towhee. 
6.  Throat  and  breast  slate-color,  like  the  back ;  belly  and  outer  tail- 
feathers  white;  bill  flesh-color  (nests,  in  the  Middle  States,  only 
on  the  higher  parts  of  the  Alleghanies)     .     .     .     567.  JuNCO. 
•  B,  Underparts  white  or  whitish,  practically  all  one  color. 

a.  Haunts  wet  marshes. 

a^  Haunts  always  salt  marshes,  generally  near  the  sea;  back 
grayish        550.  Seaside  Sparrow. 

a*.  Haunts  both  salt-  and  fresh-water  marshes;  back  brown, 
streaked  with  black;  cap  and  wings  chestnut;  song  a  loud, 
sharp,  rapidly  repeated  weet-^wect-^ioeet^  etc. 

584.  Swamp  Sparrow. 

b.  Haunts  dry  fields,  pastures,  roadsides,  lawns,  thickets,  etc. 

b^  Outer  tail-feathers  white,  middle  of  the  breast  with  a  small 
black  spot  (not  found  east  of  the  Alleghanies). 

552.  Lark  Sparrow. 
c^.  Outer  tail-feathers  not  white. 

€^.  Upperparts  reddish  brown,  bill  pinkish  fiesh-color;  haunts 
bushy  fields  and  pastures;  song  a  musical,  plaintive,  cher» 
wee^  cA€r-toee,  cherAoee,  cheeo-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee.  • 

563.  Field  Sparrow. 
c*.  Bill  dark  brown,  a  buff^  line  through  the  center  of  the 
ground;  song  an  insect-like  pit-iiik,  zee-zee-zee-zee-zee. 

546.  Grasshopper  Sparrow. 

e*.  Back  streaked  with  black,  cap  chestnut,  a  white  line  over  the 

eye,  bill  black;  song  a  monotonous  chippy-chippy-chippy,  etc. 

560.  Chipping  Sparrow. 
c*.  Larger,  length  about  7'00;  crown  black,  with  a  white  central 
stripe;  throat  not  noticeably  different  from  the  breast;  no  yel- 
low over  the  eye  (rare;  nests  north  of  New  England). 

554.  White-crowned  Sparrow. 

S14.  He«p«rlphoiM  Tespertlna  ▼etp«rtlna  {W.  Coop.),  Evening 
Grosbeak.  Ad.  d*.  —  Forehead  yellow,  crown  black;  upperparts  olive- 
brown,  becoming  dull  yellow  on  rump;  belly  and  scapulars  yellow,  wings  and 
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tail  black;  end  half  of  the  aecondaries  and  their  ooverU  white.  Ad.  9,^ 
Brownish  gray,  lighter  on  the  underparts  more  or  leas  tinged  with  yellow, 
especially  on  the  nape;  wings  black,  inner  primaries  white  at  the  base, 
secondaries  edged  with  white;  tail  black,  the  feathers  tipped  with  white  on 
the  inner  web;  upper  tail-coverts  black  tipped  with  white.  Adg.  and  Im, 
in  loinier.— ^Similar  to  ads.  in  summer.   L.,  800;  W.,  4'50;  T.,  3'50;  B.,  '72. 

Range,— Cen,  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  w.  Alberta;  winters  in  the  interior  of 
N.  A.  s.  of  the  Sask.  and  e.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  more  or  less  irregularly 
s.  to  Mo.,  Ky.,  and  Ohio,  and  e.  to  e.  Fa.,  N.  Y.,  n.  N.  J.,  New  Eni^and, 
and  Que. 

Glen  Ellyn,  one  record,  Dec.  11,  1889.  8E.  Minn.,  common  W.  V., 
Oct.  17-May  19. 

Nett,  known  from  but  few  specimens,  composed  of  small  twigs,  lined  with 
bark,  hair,  or  rootlets,  placed  within  twenty  feet  of  the  ground.  Effg**  3-4, 
greenish,  blotched  with  pale  brown  (see  Davie).  Daie^  Springerville,  Aris., 
June  6  {H.  v.  montana) ;  Las  Vigas,  Vera  Crui,  alt.  8,000  ft.,  Apl.  30,  young 
on  wing  {H,  v.  mexicana). 

This  diRtingiiiBhed  inhabitant  of  the  far  Narthweet  is  a  common 
winter  visitant  in  Manitoba  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  bordering 
states.  At  irregular  intervals  it  invades  the  northern  Mississippi 
Valley  in  numbers,  while  still  more  rarely  it  extends  its  wanderings 
to  the  North  Atlantic  States.  It  travels  in  flocks  of  from  six  or  dght 
to  sixty  individuals  which  by  their  tameness  show  their  ignorance  of 
man  and  his  ways.  They  feed  largely  on  the  buds  or  seeds  of  trees — 
maple,  elder,  and  box  elder.  Their  notes  are  described  by  different 
observers  as  a  shrill  "cheepy4eeif**  and  a  "frog-like  peep"  while  one 
writer  remarks  that  "the  males  have  a  single  metallic  cry  like  the  note 
of  a  trumpet,  and  the  females  a  loud  chattering  like  the  large  Cherry 
Birds  {Ampislie  gamdus)"  Their  song  is  given  as  a  wandering, 
jerky  warble,  beginning  low,  suddenly  increasing  in  power,  and  as  sud- 
denly ceasing,  as  though  the  singer  were  out  of  breath. 

During  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1890  there  was  a  phenomenal 
incursion  of  Evening  GrosbeaJcs  into  the  Northern  States,  accounts  of 
which,  by  Amos  W.  Butler,  will  be  found  in  The  Avk,  1892,  pp.  23^247; 
1893,  pp.  155-157.  In  the  winter  of  1910-11  the  birds  again  appeared 
in  large  numbers.  Records  of  their  occurrence  will  be  found  in  The 
Auk  and  Bird-Lore  for  1911. 

1910.  Roberts,  T.  S.,  Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  Sci.,  IV.  406-414  (habits  in 
Minn.).— 1901.   Bibtwbll,  F.  J.,  Auk,  XVIII,  388-^391  (nesting). 

SIS.  Piniodla  tnwAiemtm  leueium  (AfiUZ.).  Pms  Gbobbbak.  (Fis. 
64a.)  Ad.  (f. — Slaty  gray,  more  or  less  strongly  washed  with  rose-red, 
strongest  on  the  crown,  rump,  upper  tail-coverts,  and  breast;  win^  fuscous, 
their  coverts  edged  with  white;  taU  fuscous.  This  plumage  is  acquired  at  the 
first  postnuptial  molt.  Ad.  9. — Slaty  gray,  crown,  upper  tail-coverts,  and 
breast  more  or  less  strongly  washed  with  olive-yellow;  wings  and  tail  as  in 
the  cf.  Im. — Resembles  the  9,  but  is  somewhat  brighter.  L.,  9*06;  W.,  4'36; 
T.,  3-67;  B.,  '54. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Boreal  forests  from  nw.  Mackensie  (Great 
Bear  Lake),  cen.  Keewatin,  and  n.  Ungava  to  the  White  Mts.  of  N.  H., 
Maine,  cen.  N.  B.,  s.  N.  S.,  and  Cape  Breton  Is.;  winters  s.  to  Iowa,  Ind., 
Pa.,  n.  N.  J.,  and  casually  to  D.  C.  and  Ky.;  w.  to  Man.,  Minn.,  and  c 
Kans. 
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Wuhin^ton,  cssuaI  in  wiDt«r.  Onming,  iiregular  W.  V.,  Dec.  IS-Apl, 
12.  Csmbndce,  irT^ular  W.  V.,  trequeDtly  GoiiinK>n,«>iiietimee  sbundaDt, 
Nov.  1-Mcb.  2fi.  N.  Ohio,  oceMbnal  W.  V.  GI«d  EUyn,  uncommon  and 
irresuUr  W.  V..  Oct.  26-T  SE.  Minn.,  unoommDn  W.  V. 

JVe<(.  of  twigs  and  rootlets  lined  with  finer  materials,  in  coniferous  trees  a 
few  feet  up.  Eggt,  "pale  greetiish  blue,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark 
brown  surface  marldngs  and  lilac  sfaeU-qiota,  1*05  x  '74."  Diite,  Bangor, 
Maine,  June  6. 

The  Kne  Grosbeak,  like  the  Spruce  Partridge  and  Canada  Jay,  mc^ 
be  said  to  find  ita  true  home  in  the  coniferous  forest  or  Canadian  belt, 
which  crosses  the  continent  diagonally  from  Maine  to  Alaska. 

like  many  of  its  congeners  in  this  inhospitable  r^on,  it  nests  to 
eariy  in  the  Bpringtime  that  the  winter's  frost  and  snow  are  still  domi- 
nant among  the  evergreens  when  the  eggs  oome  to  clium  the  attention 
of  the  pair. 

Its  habits  at  this  season  are  but  little  known ;  but  in  midwinter,  when 
it  comes  southward  in  search  of  food,  it  is  a  well-known  frequenter,  in 
flodcs,  of  plantatjons  of  mountain-ash  trees,  or  groups  of  sumach  bushes, 
whose  unfallen  berries  provide  it  with  a  bountiful  supply  of  nourishing 
diet. 

Its  form  has  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  common  Robin, 
but  its  very  short,  thick  beak  and  ita  forked  toil  ore  striking  differencee. 
It  is  rather  alow  and  inactive  when  in  a  tree,  and  when  on  the  wing 
it  has  a  bud  whistle  which  is  very  characteristic  and  during  the  spring- 
time has  a  prolonged  and  melodious  song.  At  all  times  its  colon,  as 
above  described,  should  distinguish  the  bird  at  »  very  considerable 
diatance.  Ebnist  TsQimos  Sbton. 

1895.  BRswana,  Wh.,  Auk,  XII,  245-2fifl  (ramarkable  flight  of). 

SIT.    Caipodaons  piupni*a*  purpnraiu  (Omel.),    Fcbfli  Finch. 

Ad.  d'.^Body  streaked,  suffuiied  with  rose-md,  strongeat  an  the  head,  nunp, 
and  breast,  more  brownish  on  the  back:  whiter,  generaUy  white,  on  the  bellyj 
winRS  and  tail  brownish  fUBCoUH.  the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  finely  edged 
with  rose-red;  a  small  tuft  of  bristly  feathen  over  the  noatrOi:  outtr  tail- 
feathera  lontieiit.    This  plumage  is  acquired  at  the  first  postnuptial  molt. 
Ad,  9  .—Very  different,  aparrawllke  in  appearance;  upperparts  dark  grayish 
brown,  finely  streaked  with  black;  wings  and  tail  dark  grayish  biowD;  under- 
parts   white,   streaked,   or  with  wedge- 
shaped  spots  of  fuscous.  A  whitish  super- 
ciliary   line.    Im.   d*. — Similar  to  adult 
female.      L.,    6-22;    W.,    3-24;    T.,    BM; 
B.,  -45. 

Remarhi. — Females  and  young  males 
bear  a.  decided  resemblance  to  some  Spar- 
rows, but  the  rounded  bill,  tufts  of  feathers 
over  Che  nostrila,  and  forked  tail  are  dis- 
tinguishing characters. 

Range.—E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Cana- 
dian and  Transition  Kmes  from  cen.  B. 
C,  no.  Alberta,  n.  Ont.  (Moose  Factory), 
cen.  Que.  (Oaepe  Basin),  and  N,  F.  to  s. 
Alberta,  N.  D.  (Turtle  Mts.).  cen.  Minn., 

n.   Ills..   Pa.  (mts.).  n.   N.  J.,  and  L.  I.;  pia  iOO.   Porple  Finch 

wmteis  from  consideraUy  n.  of  the  south-  (Natural  ■».) 
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ern  boundary  of  its  breeding  range  to  the  Gulf  coast  from  Tez.  to  Fla.; 
casual  in  Colo. 

Washington,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  12-May  26,  largely  a  migrant. 
Ossining,  rare  P.  R.,  common  T.  V.  Cambridge,  P.  R.,  common  from  Apl. 
to  Oct.;  irregular,  but  sometimes  abundant,  in  winter.  N.  Ohio,  common 
W.  v.,  Sept.  1-May  20.  Glen  Ellyn,  fairly  conmion  T.  V.,  Mch.  &-May  15; 
Aug.  25-Nov.  2.  S£.  Minn.,  common  T.  v.,  Mch.- Apl.,  Sept.-Oct.,  uncom- 
mon W.  V. 

^08^  of  twigs,  grasses,  and  rootlets,  thickly  lined  with  long  hairs,  in 
coniferous  trees,  5-30  feet  up.  Eqq9^  4-6,  blue,  n>otted  about  the  larger 
end  with  fuscous,  *79  x  '56.  Date,  Cambridge,  May  25;  HoUand  Patent, 
N.  Y..  May  15. 

During  the  nesting  season  the  Puiple  Finch  frequently  takes  up 
its  abode  in  private  grounds,  even  becoming  a  familiar  garden  bird, 
while  others  of  its  race  find  a  congenial  home  in  ¥rild  mountain  forests, 
far  away  from  the  society  of  man.  The  rosy  plumage  of  the  males 
makes  it  attractively  noticeable  as  a  garden  bird;  but  a  serious  offense 
must  be  charged  against  it — it  has  far  too  ready  a  taste  for  the  blos- 
soms of  fruit  trees,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  roost  confirmed  bud-eater  of 
all  our  birds.  It  has  naturally  a  roving  disposition,  and,  in  the  autumn 
especially,  seems  ever  to  be  impelled  by  some  restless  impulse.  At  this 
season  it  may  often  be  seen  descending  with  airy,  sweeping  flight  into 
some  leafless  treetop,  as  if  from  a  far  aerial  journey,  its  identity  made 
known  by  its  very  characteristic  utterance,  a  short,  rather  dull-sound- 
ing note,  scarcely  metallic — the  metal  pressed  the  instant  the  beU  is 
struck. 

Although  the  Purple  Finch  often  essays  to  sing  in  the  autumn  and 
earliest  spring,  its  full  powers  of  voice  belong  alone  to  the  nuptial 
season.  Then  it  easily  takes  its  place  among  our  noteworthy  song 
birds.  Its  full  song  is  a  sweet-toned,  carelessly  flowing  warble — ^not 
too  brief  to  miss  definite  character  as  a  song,  and  positive  enough  in 
modulation  and  delivery  to  find  ready  place  in  the  memory.  At  times, 
indeed,  its  singing  is  of  a  character  not  to  be  easily  forgotten.  The 
song  bursts  forth  as  if  from  some  uncontrollable  stress  of  gladness, 
and  is  repeated  uninterruptedly  over  and  over  again,  while  the  ecstatic 
bird  rises  high  into  the  air,  and,  still  singing,  descends  into  the  trees. 

Eugene  P.  Bicknell. 


domestloas  domMtloiu  {Linn.),  House  or  Enoubh  Sparrow. 
Ad.  d. — Crown  gray,  bordered  from  the  eye  backward  and  oi»the  nape  by 
chestnut;  lesser  wing-coverts  chestnut,  middle  coverts  tipped  with  white; 
back  streaked  with  black  and  chestnut;  rump  ashy;  middle  of  the  throat  and 
breast  black;  sides  of  the  throat  white;  belly  whitish.  Ad.  9. — Head  and 
rump  grayish  brown;  back  streaked  with  black  and  deep  ochraceous-buff; 
underparts  dirty  whitish,  the  breast  and  sides  washed  with  pale  grayish 
brown.   L.,  6*33;  W.,  301;  T.,  2*.30;  B.,  '48. 

Range. — "Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  replaced  in  Italy  by  P.  iialia, 
extending  eastward  to  Persia  and  Central  Asia,  India,  and  Ceylon"  (Sharpe). 
Introduced  and  naturalised  in  America,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc. 

Nest,  of  any  available  material  in  any  available  place.  Eggs,  4-7,  varsdng 
from  plain  white  to  almost  uniform  olive-brown,  genersdly  white,  finely 
and  evenly  marked  with  olive,  1*86  x  *62.  DaU,  D.  C.,  Mch.  1. 
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This  pest  was  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  at  Brookljm, 
New  York,  in  1851  and  1852.  As  late  as  1870  it  was  largely  confined  to 
the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States,  but  since  that  date,  partly  through 
man's  agency  and  partly  through  the  bird's  n^id  increase  in  numbers 
and  its  adaptability,  it  has  spread  over  most  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Its  harsh  insistent,  incessant  chirp  is  now  the  dominant  bird 
voice  about  our  homes,  where  we  may  never  again  hope  to  hear  a  chorus 
of  native  bird  music  immaired  by  the  discordant  chatter  of  this  alien. 

1889.  Barrows,  W.  B.,  Bull.  No.  1,  Biological  Survey,  1-405  (eoonomio 
status).— 1909.  TowNSBND.  C.  W.,  Auk,  XXVI,  13-19  OiabitB). 

The  European  Tree  Sparrow  {Paaaer  morUaniu)  has  become  natural- 
ized about  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

691.  Lozia  ouTYlrottra  minor  {Brehm),  Am.  Crossrill.  (Fig.  6id.) 
Ad.  (f . — Tips  of  the  mandibles  crowed;  body  dull  red,  brighter  on  the  rump, 
browner  on  the  back;  wings  and  tail  fuscous.  This  plumage  is  acquired 
at  the  first  postnuptial  molt.  Ad.  9 . — Dull  olive-green,  vellower  on  the  rump, 
indistinctly  mottled  with  blackish  on  the  head  and  back,  mixed  with  whitish 
on  the  underparts.  Im.  d*- — Similar  to  the  9,  but  mixed  with  red  and 
green.   L.,  619;  W.,  3*40;  T,  2*13;  B.,  -66. 

Range. — N.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  cen.  Alaska,  n.  Mackenzie,  cen.  Ungava, 
and  N.  F.  s.  to  Calif.  (Sierra  Nevada  and  San  Bernardino  Mts.),  s.  Uolo., 
Mich.,  and  in  the  Allcghanies  of  n.  Ga.  (casually  in  Mass.,  Md.,  and  Va.); 
winters  irregularly  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  N.  M.,  n.  Tex.,  La.,  and  Fla. 

Washington,  irregular  W.  V.,  sometimes  abundant.  Ossining,  irregular; 
noted  in  almost  every  month.  Cambridge,  of  common  but  irrep^lar  occur- 
rence at  all  seasons.  N.  Ohio,  irregular,  often  common,  sometimes  breeds. 
Glen  Ellyn,  uncommon  and  irregular,  Oct.  20-June  11.  SE.  Minn.,  W.  V., 
Oct.  25. 

Nest,  of  twigs  and  grasses,  lined  with  bits  of  moss  and  rootlets,  in  conifer- 
ous trees,  15-30  feet  up.  Eggs,  3-4,  "pale  greenish,  spotted  and  dotted  about 
the  larger  end  with  various  shades  of  brown  and  lavender  shell-markings, 
1-75  X  -57."  DcUe,  Morehouseville,  N.  Y.,  Mch.  30. 

These  parrotlike  Finches  are  famous  for  their  erratic  wanderings. 
They  seem  to  have  no  regard  for  the  laws  of  migration  which  regulate 
the  journeys  of  most  birds,  and,  having  no  home  ties,  may  linger  in 
regions  which  offer  them  abundant  fare  without  much  regard  to  season. 
They  nest  early  in  the  spring,  sometimes  when  they  are  far  south  of 
their  breeding  range,  but  they  seem  quite  unconcerned  by  their  unusual 
surroundings,  and  their  young  are  bom  and  raised  in  a  foreign  land. 
Coniferous  forests  form  their  natural  surroundings,  and  their  bills 
are  especially  adapted  to  aid  them  in  forcing  off  the  scales  from  the 
cones  of  these  trees  to  obtain  the  seed  within. 

They  live  in  flocks,  and  when  in  the  trees  climb  about  like  Parrots, 
sometimes  exhibiting  as  little  fear  of  man  as  Polly  on  her  pedestal.  When 
feeding,  they  have  a  short,  whistled  call-note;  they  take  wing  in  a  body, 
and  their  undulating  flight  is  accompanied  by  a  sharp  clicking  or  whistled 
note.  Their  song  is  described  as  'Varied  and  pleasing,  but  not  powerful 
or  in  any  respect  remarkable.'' 

fitt.  Lozia  letiooptera  Gmel.  Whitb-winobd  Crossbill.  Ad.  cf. — 
Tips  of  the  mandibles  crossed;  body  dull  pink,  brighter  on  the  rump,  mor^ 
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or  lesB  marked  with  black  on  the  back;  belly  whitish;  winsB  and  tail  black, 
the  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts,  and  sometimes  tertials,  tipped  wiih 
white.  This  plumage  is  assumed  at  the  first  postnuptial  molt.  Ad,  9. — Dull 
oUve-green,  yellow  on  the  rump,  grayer  on  the  underparts,  mottled  with 
blackish  on  the  head  and  back;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  cf.  Im,  d*.— Similar 
to  9,  but  plumage  often  with  more  or  less  pink.  L.,  6*05;  W.,  3*27;  T.,  2*41; 
B..  -62. 

Range, — N.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Boreal  sones  s.  to  s.  B.  C,  s.  Alberta, 
cen.  Ont.,  N.  Y.  (Adirondacks),  N.  H.  (White  Mts.)f  s.  Maine,  and  s. 
N.  S.;  winters  in  much  of  its  breeding  area  and  s.  irregularly  to  n.  Ore. 
(Cascades),  Nev.,  Colo.,  Kans.,  s.  Ills.,  s.  Ohio  and  N.  C. 

Washington,  casual.  Ossinixig,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct.  20-Dec.  6.  Cambridge, 
irreguUu'  W.  V.  N.  Ohio,  rare  W.  V.  Glen  EUlyn,  rare,  fall  records  omy, 
Nov.  SE.  Minn.,  W.  V.,  latest  record  Mch.  4. 

Nesi,  of  twigs  and  strips  of  birch  bark,  covered  exteriorly  with  moss 
(Uenea),  and  lined  with  soft  moss  and  hair,  on  the  fork  of  an  evergreen  in 
deep  forests.  Egge,  3  (?)',  pale  blue,  spotted  and  streaked  near  larger  end 
witn  reddish  brown  and  lilac,  *80  x  '56  (Chamberlain).  Date,  Woueville, 
N.  8.,  Feb.  6  (Thayer  Coll.). 

Go8B  writes  that  in  general  habits  these  birds  resemble  the  American 
CrosBbill.  Their  flight  is  swift  and  undulating.  While  feeding  and  mov- 
ing about  they  are  quite  noisy,  almost  constantly  uttering  a  plaintive 
wheep  or  cheeping  note.  Their  song  is  low,  soft,  and  sweet,  much  like 
that  of  the  American  Goldfinch. 

i97.  Aoantbls  hamnmaiinl  honiMiaaiiiil  (Holb,).  Greenland 
Redpoll.  Similar  to  the  next,  but  "larger  (length  about  5*50-^*50),  with 
proportionally  thicker  and  less  acute  bm.  d*  w.,  3*37;  T.,  2*75;  exposed 
oulmen,  *36;  depth  of  B.  at  base,  '31." 

Range. — Arctic  Am.  and  Europe.  Breeds  in  Greenland  n.  to  70^  and 
in  Iceland;  winters  in  its  breeding  area  and  s.  to  Ungava;  casual  at  Ft. 
Churchill,  Hudson  Bay,  and  Gait,  Ont. 

iSTa.  A.  h.  esfllpM  (Cauea).  Hoabt  Redpoll.  Ad.  <f. — ^Bill  very 
sharply  pointed,  a  small  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils;  crown-cap 
bri^t  red;  back  dark  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  more  or  less  margined  with 
white;  rump  white,  generally  unstreaked,  and  tinged  with  pink;  wings  and 
iaH  brownish  fuscous,  the  feathers  all  more  or  less  edged  with  white;  middle 
of  the  throat  blackish,  breast  tin^sd  with  pink,  belly  white,  a  few  streaks  on 
the  side.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  with  no  pink  on  the  rump  or  breast.  Im. — 
Similar  to  the  9,  but  without  the  red  crown-cap.  L.,  5*00;  W.,  3*00;  T.,  2'30; 
B.,  -30. 

Remarks. — This  species  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Acanthie  linaria  and 
its  races  by  the  greater  amount  of  white  in  its  plumage,  its  unstreaked  rump, 
and  comparatively  unstreaked  underparts. 

Range. — Arctic  Am.  and  ne.  Asia.  ^  Breeds  from  w.  Alaska  to  Ungava, 
and  on  Chukche  Peninsula,  ne.  Asia;  winters  occasionally  s.  to  B.  C,  Mont., 
n.  Minn.,  Mich.,  Ills.,  Ont.,  Maine,  and  Mass. 

Cambridge,  rare  W.  V. 

Neat,  of  grass  and  twigs  lined  with  feathers,  in  a  low  tree  or  on  the 
fp^und.  Egge,  3-5,  white,  tinged  with  blue  or  green,  spotted  with  reddish 
brown,  *65  x  '50  (Chamberlain).  DaU,  Ft.  Chimo.  Lab.,  May  19. 

SS8.  Aoantbls  Unaila  Unaila  (Linn.).  Redpoll.  Ad.  d*. — ^Bill  very 
sharply  pointed,  a  small  tuft  of  bristly  feathers  over  the  nostrils;  crown-cap 
bright  red;  back  fuscous  grayish  brown,  the  feathers  margined  with  ochra- 
ceous-buff ;  rump  tinged  with  pink;  wings  and  tlUl  fuscous,  the  feathers  more 
or  less  edged  with  whitish;  chin  and  upper  throat  blacldsh,  breast  8u£fused 
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with  Hnk,  bdly  white,  aides  streaked  with  fuscous.   This  plumose  is  ac 

auired  at  the  first  poatnuptial  molt.  Ad.  «. — Similar,  but  without  pinlt  oi 
It  nimii  01  breast,  the  aides  more  heavily  stiealced.  Im. — Similar  to  the  t 
but  without  a  red  crown-cap.  L.,  632;  W.,  280;  T.,  2*32;  B.,  36;  deptl 
of  B.  at  base.  '22. 

RanQc. — N.  parts  of  N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds 
ID  N.  A.  in  Boreal  loaes  from  uw.  Alaska,  n. 
MackeDiie,  and  n.  Uogava  a.  to  d,  AlberC&,  cen. 
Keewatin,  and  islands  of  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence; 
winters  in  more  n.  parts  of  U.  S..  ir 
Lassen  Co..  Calif.,  se.  Ore..  Colo.. 
Ohio  and  Va.;  casual  in  Ala.  and  Bermuda.  '■ 

WashiDBton.  very  rare  and  irregular  W.  V. 
OBBiQing,  irregular  W.  V.,  Nov.  25-Mch,  26, 
Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V.,  often  very  abun- 
dant, Oct.  25-Apl.  10.  N.  Ohio,  rare  W.  V. 
Glen  Ellyn,  irreguUr  W.  V.,  Nov.  6-Mcb.  7. 
8E.  Minn.,  common  W.  V.,  Got.  31-Apl.  7. 

Nat,  ot  dry  gross  uid  moss  lined  with  btSt. 
feathers,  or  plant  down,  in  a  low  tree  or  tuft  of 
sraSH.   Egv*.  ir-6,  white,  tinged  with  green  or  blue,  spotted  with  reddiah 
brown,   66  x  '60  (OuunberiBiii).   Date,  St.  Michael's.  AUska,  June  6. 

The  little  Redpoll  is  one  of  those  birdji  that  are  beflt  known  as  win- 
ter visitors.  Sometimee  it  comee  from  the  north  in  flocks  when  driven 
from  home  by  the  annual  failure  of  the  food-supply,  and  ipeedily  attracts 
attention  by  frequenting  the  gardens  and  orchards,  even  when  theee 
are  within  the  liniita  of  a  town.  In  general  habits  it  reeembles  a  Gold- 
finch, and  while  with  us  it  finds  its  wania  supplied  chiefly  by  the  various 
graswa  and  herbs  which  project  through  the  snow  and  still  retun 
their  seed  in  spit«  of  wind  and  weather.  It  is  noi«d  for  its  affectionate 
and  confiding  disposition,  and  althou^  it  is  not  known  to  breed  in 
captivity  it  has  always  proved  an  eanly  tamed  and  interesting  pet. 
Eenest  Tboupbon  Seton. 


Rartgt. — N.  part*  of  N.  Hemisphere.  Breeds  on  Herachel  Is.;  s.  in  winter 
to  Germany.  Japan,  and  se.  Siberia ;  occasional  in  migration  to  aw.  Alaska 
and  se.  to  Keewatln,  Iowa,  Bis..  Mass.,  Maine,  and  Que. 

Cambridge,  very  rare  W.  V, 

This  is  an  intermediate  between  A.  I.  Unaria  and  A.  I.  rottrala,  moat 
olosdy  ^>proaching  the  former,  from  which  it  sometimes  can  with  diffi- 
culty be  (Ustinguished.  It  is  an  exceedingly  rare  bird  in  eastern  North 
America,  where  Utere  are  but  few  records  ol  its  occurrence. 

iSSb.  A,  1.  roatrata  (Cousi).  Okeitib*  Ranpou.  Bimilar  to  A. 
L  Unaria,  but  Urger,  the  margins  to  the  feathers  of  the  upperparts  averaging 
darker,  the  bill  diorter  and  stouter.  L.,  6'SO;  W.,  3-20;  T.,  2-66;  B.,  -3S; 
depth  of  B.  at  base.  -28. 

Range. — Rendent  in  Greenland.  In  winter  h.  throogh  Man.,  Out.,  Que., 
and  Ungava  to  Colo.,  n.  lUg.,  Mich.,  n.  Ind.,  N.  J.,  and  Mass. 

Onsinins,  A.  V.    Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V.,  Nov.-Feb.    BK  Minn, 
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'The  Greater  Redpoll  is  often  rather  common,  and  in  February, 
1883,  it  occurred  along  the  seacoast  near  Boston  in  positive  abundance. 
As  one  sees  them  in  winter  in  New  Ekigland,  the  forms  just  mentioned, 
with  A.  harnemannii  exUipes,  do  not  differ  appreciably  in  notes,  habits, 
or  general  appearance.  It  is  true  that  A.  I.  rosirata  may  be  often  recog- 
nised by  its  superior  sise,  but  the  birds  as  a  rule  are  so  nervous  and  rest- 
less, and  when  in  large  flocks  so  constantly  in  motion  and  so  likely  to 
depart  altogeth^  at  any  moment,  that  a  free  use  of  the  gun  is  ordinarily 
indispensable  to  positive  identification''  (Brewster,  Minot's  ''Land 
Birds  and  Game  Birds,"  2d  ed.,  App.,  p.  472). 


tHttls  tHttls  {Linn. ) .  Goldfinch.  Ad.  (fin  aummer, 
— Bright  canary-yellow;  crown,  wings  and  tail  black;  wing-bars  and  inner 
vanes  of  tail-feathers  white;  longer  upper  taU-coverts  gray;  leaser  wing- 
eoverU  yellow.  This  plumage  is  acquired  at  the  second  prenuptial  molt.  Ad.d" 
in  vfinter. — Wings  and  tail  as  in  summer  but  white  edgings  wider,  leseer  wing- 
eoterU  atill  yellow;  back  grayish  brown,  olive-tinged;  throat  and  chest  dull 
yellow,  belly  whitish,  sides  brownish  buff.  Im.  cf  in  winter, — Similar  to  ad.  <^ 
m  winter  Init  lesser  wing-ooverts  olive-green  or  olive-gray.  Jm.  d*.  in  eumr- 
met. — Similar  to  ad.  ^  in  summer  but  lesser  wing-coverts  as  in  winter.  Ad.  9 
mtrnvMir. — No  black  crown-cap;  upperparts  yellowish  brown;  below  dull 
ydlow;  wings  and  tail  less  black  than  m  ad.  if\  lesser  wing-coverts  olive- 
green.  Ad.  9  and  Im.  9  in  u^nter.— Similar  to  im.  cf  in  winter,  but  wings 
and  tail  less  black.   L.,  510;  W.,  2*82;  T.,  1*95;  B.,  '40. 

Range. — £.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  lower  Canadian,  Transition,  and  Upper 
Austral  sones  from  s.  Man.,  cen.  Que.,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  e.  Colo.,  s.  Okla.,  cen. 
Ark.,  and  n.  Ga. ;  winters  over  most  of  its  breeding  area  and  s.  to  Gulf  coast. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.  Ossining,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  very 
common  P.  R.  N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  Glen  Ellyn,  common  P.  R.  SE. 
Minn.,  P.  R.,  common  in  summer,  uncommon  in  winter. 

Neat,  externally  of  fine  grasses,  strips  of  bark,  and  moss,  thickly  lined 
with  thutledown,  in  trees  or  bushes,  5-30  feet  up.  Eggs,  3-6,  pale  bluish 
white,  '65  x  '48.  Date,  D.  C,  July  5;  Nevrport,  R.  I.,  June  20;  Cambridge, 
July  21;  Ogle  Co.,  Ills.,  June  30;  se.  Minn.,  July  26. 

Except  when  nesting,  Goldfinches  are  generally  found  in  small 
flocks.  Few  birds  seem  to  enjoy  life  more  than  these  merry  rovers. 
Every  month  brings  them  a  change  of  fare,  and  in  pursuit  of  fresh 
dainties  the  nesting-time  is  delayed  almost  until  summer  begins  to  wane. 

Seed-bearing  plants,  whether  in  field  or  garden,  form  their  larder; 
the  old  sunflowers  rattle  before  their  vigorous  attack;  the  thistles  spring 
into  sudden  blossom  of  black  and  gold  as  they  swing  from  the  nodding 
heads. 

Their  flight  is  expressive  of  th^  joyous  nature,  and  as  they  bound 
through  the  air  they  hum  a  gay 
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Their  love  song  is  delivered  with  an  ecstasy  and  abandon  which  caiv 
ries  them  off  thdr  feet,  and  they  circle  over  the  fields  sowing  the  air 
with  music.  The  song  has  a  canarylike  character,  and  while  it  is  lees 
varied  it  possesses  a  wild,  ringing  quality  wanting  in  the  cage4x)und 
bird's  best  efforts. 

1898.  Brucb,  M.  E.,  Auk,  XV,  239-243  (home-life). 

Carduelis  oarduelis  (Linn.).  Extbopban  Ooldiiitgh.  Ads. — ^Region 
about  the  base  of  the  bill  brigfU  red;  crown,  and  a  stripe  extending  from  it 
on  to  the  sides  of  the  neck,  black;  back  cinnamon-brown:  wings  black, 
crossed  by  a  broad  yellow  band;  tail  black,  inner  webs  of  the  feathers  tipped 
with  white;  underparts  white,  sides  tinged  with  the  color  of  back.  L.,  5*50; 
W.,  300;  T.,  2-95;  B.,  '50. 

Range. — "Europe  generally,  except  extreme  northern  part"  (Sharpe). 
Introduced  near  New  York  City  and  oocuiring  also  about  Boston;  naturahsed 
in  Bermuda. 

Nest,  externally,  of  grasses  and  plant  down,  lined  with  plant  down,  in 
coniferous  trees.  Eggs,  4-5,  white,  with  purplish  spots,  '72  x  *50.  D€Ue, 
Central  Park,  Apl.  26. 

This  European  species  was  introduced  into  this  country  at  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  in  1878,  and  descendants  of  the  original  birds  probably  still  exist 
in  this  part  of  New  Jersey,  since  I  observed  two  at  Englewood  in  June, 
1911.  In  1879  it  appeared  in  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  where 
it  was  probably  also  introduced,  but  it  is  now  exceedingly  rare  in  New 
York  City.  A  third  point  of  introduction  is  Boston,  where,  according 
to  Hoffmann,  ''it  occurs  rarely.''  In  general  habits  this  species  resem- 
bles its  American  cousLq  with  which  it  sometimes  associates. 

US.  Spinus  plnus  plniis  (WUa.).  Pinb  Siskin.  Ads. — Bill  sharply 
pointed,  a  small  tuft  of  bnstly  feathers  over  the  nostrils;  upperparts  streaked 
with  black,  the  feathers  margined  with  buffy;  wings  fuscous,  most  of  the 
feathers  margined  with  yellow,  and  yellow  at  the  base;  tail  fuscous,  all  but 
the  middle  feathers  yellow  at  Oie  base;  underparts  white,  tinged  with  buffy 
and  heavily  streaked  with  black.   L.,  600;  W.,  2*76;  T.,  1-90;  B.,  '40. 

Remarks. — The  yellow  markings  in  the  wings  and  tail  of  this  species  will 
always  serve  to  distmguish  it. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  mainly  in  Canadian  lone,  s.  through  the  higher 
mts.  of  w.  U.  S.  to  n.  L.  Calif.,  and  s.  N.  M.,  and  to  n.  Minn.,  n.  Mich.,  N. 
B.,  N.  S.,  and  in  mts.  to  N.  C.,  and  casually  in  the  lower  Hudson  Valley 
and  Mass. ;  occurs  in  winter  over  most  of  the  U.  S.  s.  to  n.  Mex. 

Washington,  irregularly  abundant  W.  V.,  Oct.  24-May  20.  Ossining, 
irregular  P.  R.  Cambridge,  irregular  W.  V.,  Oct.  15-May  10;  sometimes 
very  abimdant;  one  breeding  record.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  W.  V., 
Sept.  20-May  15.  Glen  EUyn,  irregular  T.  V..  Apl.  8-May  24;  Sept.  8- 
Nov.  29.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V..  and  W.  V.  Oct.  29-Apl.  9. 

Nest,  of  twigs  and  rootlets,  lined  with  pliant  down  and  long  hairs,  in  co- 
niferous trees.  Eggs,  4,  pale  bluish  white,  thinly  spotted  with  reddish  brown, 
•67  X  -46.  DaU,  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  May  25;  Lyons  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Apl.  25; 
Farmington,  Maine,  June  14. 

Like  some  other  winter  birds  whose  movements  are  governed  by  the 
food-supply,  the  Siskin  is  more  or  less  irregular  in  its  occurrence  south 
of  its  breeding  range,  being  abundant  some  years  and  rare  or  absent 
others. 

During  the  summer  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  coniferous  growths  and 
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its  habits  now  resemble  those  of  the  Goldfinch.  It  has  a  flight-song,  but 
this  with  its  perch-song  is  less  musical  than  that  oi  its  more  brightly 
plumaged  relative. 

During  its  post-breeding  wandering,  it  is  found  in  closely  massed 
flocks  which  move  as  one  bird  and  which  feed  much  npom  the  ground 
where  they  may  be  closely  approached. 

1887.  ALLUf,  J.  A.,  Auk,  IV,  284-286  (nestiDg). 

The  Black-hsadbd  Qou>fingh  {SSt,  Spinus  nolalut),  a  Mexican  sp^ 
ciest  is  recorded  by  Audubon  from  Kentucky,  where  its  ocourrenoe  la,  of 
course,  purely  accidental. 

SM.  PUetroyhima¥  alYalls  alYalls  {Linn.),  Snow  Bumtino.  (Fig. 
10.)  Ad.  cf  in  summer. — Whole  head  and  neck,  rump,  and  underparts  white; 
back  and  scapulars  black;  outer  primaries  black,  white  basally,  secondaries 
wholly  white;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  inner  ones  black.  Ad.  9  in  nanmer. 
Similar,  but  entire  upperparts  streaked  with  black;  outer  primaries  all 
fuscous;  seconduies  more  or  less  tipped  with  fuscous.  cT  in  winter. — Upper- 
parts  a  kind  of  rusty  brown,  almost  umber  on  the  center  of  the  crown;  back 
streaked  with  black,  caused  by  the  black  bases  of  the  feathers  showing 
through  their  rusty  tips;  wings  and  tafl  much  as  in  summer,  but  more  or 
less  edged  with  rusty;  underparts  white,  the  breast  and  sides  washed  with 
rusty.  9  in  imnter.— -Similar  to  <f,  but  wings  as  in  summer  9.  L.,  6*88; 
W.,  407;  T.,  2-70;  B.,  42. 

Ranoe. — N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  A.,  breeds  in  Arctic  sone  from  at  least 
83"  north  (including  Greenland)  to  n.  parts  of  mainland  from  Alaska  to 
Ungava;  winters  from  Unalaska,  s.  Albcnta,  s.  Keewatin,  and  s.  Un^va  s. 
to  n.  U.  S.  and  irregulariy  to  n.  Calif.,  Colo.,  Kans.,  s.  Ind.,  s.  Ohio,  and 
Fla. ;  casual  in  Bermuda. 

Washington,  W.  V.,  casual,  one  instance.  Ossining,  irregular  W.  V., 
Oct.  25-Mch.  22.  Cambridge,  oonunon  W.  V.,  Nov.  1-Mch.  15;  abundant 
in  migrations.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  W.  V.,  Dec.  10-Mch.  15.  BE. 
Minn.,  common  W.  V.,  Oct.  ^^fch.  14. 

Nai,  of  grasses,  rootlets,  and  moss,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  feathers, 
on  the  ground.  Egos,  4-7,  pale  bluidi  white,  thinly  marked  with  umber 
or  heavily  spotted  or  washed  with  rufous-brown,  *85  x  '64.  Date,  Pt.  Barrow, 
Alaska,  June  12. 

The  Snowflake  may  readily  be  known  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
one  of  our  sparrowlike  birds  that  has  while  predominating  on  its  wings 
and  tail,  as  well  as  on  its  body.  It  feeds  exclusively  on  seeds,  and  is  so 
much  like  the  Shorelark  in  habits  that  the  two  species  occasionally 
associate.  The  Snowflake  is  also  strictly  a  ground  bird,  rarely  perching 
on  a  tree,  though  it  often  does  so  on  a  house  or  fence.  It  always  pro- 
gresses by  walking,  not  by  hopping. 

Throughout  Canada  and  the  northern  tier  of  states  this  is  the 
familiar  little  white  bird  of  winter.  As  soon  as  the  chill  season  comes  on 
in  icy  rigors,  the  merry  Snowflakes  appear  in  great  flocks,  and  come 
fora^ng  about  the  barnyards  when  there  is  no  bare  ground  left  in  the 
adjacent  fields.  Apparently  they  get  but  little  to  eat,  but  in  reality 
they  alwa3n9  find  enough  to  keep  them  in  health  and  spirits,  and  are  as 
fat  as  butter  balls.  In  midwinter,  in  the  far  north,  when  the  thermome- 
ter showed  thirty  degrees  below  sero,  and  the  chill  bUssard  was  blowing 
on  the  pUins,  I  have  seen  this  brave  little  bird  gleefully  chasing  his 
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fellows,  and  pouring  out  as  he  flew  his  sweet,  voluble  song  with  as  much 
spirit  as  ever  Skylark  has  in  the  sunniest  days  of  June.  As  long  as  the 
snow  lasts  the  Snowflake  stays,  and  as  soon  as  the  ground  grows  bare 
and  there  is  promise  of  better  days,  this  bird  of  winter  betakes  himself 
again  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  most  northern  habitation  of  man,  and 
there  builds  his  nest.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton. 

US.  Caloazliu  lapponieus  lapponleiu  (Linn.).  Lapland  Lono- 
SPUR.  Hind  toe-nail  as  long  as  or  longer  than  toe.  Ad.  <f  in  summer. — Head, 
neck,  throat,  and  breast  black;  a  buffy  line  behind  the  eye;  nape  rufous;  back 
streaked  with  black  and  ochraceous-  and  cream-buff;  tail  fuscous,  the  two 
outer  feathers  with  more  or  less  white;  belly  white;  sides  streaked  with  black. 
Ad.  9  in  summer. — Upperparts  streaked  with  black,  rufous,  ochraceous-  and 
cream-buff;  nape  ochraceous-buff,  the  color  some- 
times concealed  by  the  tips  of  the  feathers;  tail 
fuscous,  the  outer  one  or  two  feathers  marked  with 
white;  underparts  white,  the  breast  and  sides 
streaked  with  black  and  ochraceous-buff.  cf  in 
urt7i/«r.^-Similar  to  9  in  summer,  but  upperparts 
blacker,  nape  more  rufous,  breast  more  heavily 
marked  with  black,  most  of  the  feath^  black  at 
the  base.  9  in  winter. — Similar  to  9  in  summer, 
but  upperparts  duller,  nape  with  little  or  no 
ochraceous.  L..  6*25;  W.,  3-76;  T..  2-65;  B.,  40.         ^iq  102    Hind  toe  of  Lan- 

Remarks. — In  some  plumages  this  bird  bears  a  Uuid  Lonsapur. 

general   resemblance  to    certain   Sparrows,    but 

differs  from  them  in  having  the  hind  toe-nail  as  long  as  or  longer  than  the 
toe. 

Ranoe, — N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  A.  breeds  from  about  lat.  73^  on  Arctic 
islands,  and  w.  Greenland,  and  from  lat.  75*^  in  e.  Greenland  s.  to  limit  of 
trees  in  Mackemde  (at  least  as  far  w.  as  long.  120**),  cen.  Keewatin,  and  n. 
Ungava;  winters  from  s.  Que.,  and  n.  cen.  U.  S.  irregularly  s.  to  the  middle 
States  and  Tex.,  rarely  Ky.  and  S.  C. 

Washington,  W.  V.,  one  instance,  Dec.  Ossining,  W.  V.,  casual.  Cam- 
bridge, one  record.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common,  W.  V.,  Nov.  I5-Apl.  25. 
Glen  EUyn,  oonmion  W.  V.,  Oct.  16-May  16.  SE.  Minn.,  common 
W.  V. 

Nestt  of  grasses  and  moss,  lined  with  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Egost  4-6, 
bluish  white,  almost  obscured  by  a  uniform  grajrish  brown,  '82  x  *60.  Date, 
Pt.  Barrow,  Alaska,  June  6. 

In  the  east,  Lapland  Longspurs  are  generally  found  among  flocks 
of  Shorelarks  or  Snowflakes,  but  on  the  western  plains  they  occur  in 
great  numbers.  ''High  in  the  air  they  fly  in  long,  straggling  flocks,  all 
singing  together;  a  thousand  voices,  a  tornado  of  whistling.  .  .  .  When 
in  the  fields  they  have  a  curious  habit  of  squatting  just  behind  some 
clod,  and,  as  their  colors  are  nearly  matched  to  the  soil,  they  are  not 
easily  observed,  nor  will  they  move  until  you  are  within  a  few  feet;  they 
then  run  a  few  feet  and  squat  again.   .   .    "  (Seton). 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  bird  tragedies  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge  is  recorded  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Roberts  (Avk,  1907,  pp.  369-377)  as 
occurring  in  southwestern  Minnesota  on  March  13,  1904,  when  at  least 
several  miUion  Lapland  Longspurs  were  killed  in  a  single  night  as  the 
result  of  a  storm  in  which  they  became  exhausted  and  fell,  or  confused 
and  struck  various  obstacles. 
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it7.  <M4»riiifl  pietiis  {Stoaifu.).  Smith's  Lonospur.  Ad.  cf  in  mtn-- 
tner. — Top  and  mdes  of  the  head  black,  a  line  over  the  eye  and  the  ear-ooverts 
white;  back  and  rump  streaked  with  black  and  ochraccous-buff;  lesser  wing- 
coverts  black,  broadly  tipped  with  white;  tail  fuscous,  the  two  outer  feathers 
mostly  white;  nape  and  underparts  ochraceous-buff.  Ad.  9  in  summer. — 
Upperparts  black,  the  feathers  margined  and  tipped  with  pale  cream-buif ; 
two  outer  tail-feathers  mostly  white;  underparts  pale  cream-buff;  breast  and 
sides  sometimes  lightly  streaked  with  blackish,  d*  in  winter. — Similar  to  9 
in  summer,  but  with  the  lesser  wing-coverts  black,  tipped  with  White.  L., 
6-60;  W.,  3-75;  T.,  250;  B..  42. 

Ranoe. — Interior  of  N.  A.  Breeds  in  Arctic  zone  on  the  Barren  Grounds 
from  Ft.  Anderson,  Mackenzie,  e.  to  Hudson  Bay  (Ft.  Churchill);  has  been 
taken  w.  to  Ft.  Yukon;  winters  from  Kans.  to  cen.  Tex.;  e.  in  migrations  to 
the  prairies  of  Ills,  and  sw.  Ind.;  casual  in  S.  C. 

Nesting,  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding.  Date,  Ft.  Anderson,  Mack., 
Jume  12. 

"Their  habits  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  C,  lapponicus  while 
upon  the  ground.  .  .  When  flushed  they  invariably  uttered  a  sharp, 
clicking  note,  rapidly  repeated  several  times.  When  driven  from  their 
feeding-place  by  my  approach  they  would  rise  in  a  loose  flock,  and, 
after  wheeling  about  a  few  times,  start  off  in  a  direct  line,  gradually 
rising  higher  until  they  disappeared.  After  a  short  time  their  peculiar 
note  would  be  heard,  and,  darting  down  from  a  considerable  height, 
they  wouki  alight  near  the  place  from  which  they  were  driven''  (Nelson). 

The  Chsstnxtt-collarbd  Longspuh  {6S8.  Caleariua  amatus)  a  species 
of  the  Great  Plains,  has  been  recorded  from  Massachusetts,  Long  Island, 
Maryland  and  Maine. 

McCown's  Lonospur  {SS9.  Rhvncho'phaneB  mccowni),  a  species  of  the 
Great  Plains,  is  of  casual  occurrence  in  Ilhnois. 

Mt.  PooBoetM  gnaplnmuB  grmMtdnmiB  (Gmel.).  Vesper  Sparrow. 
Ads. — Upperparts  brownish  gray,  streaked  with  black  and  a  little  ochra- 
ceous-buff;  win^B  fuscous,  greater  and  middle  coverts  tipped  with  white, 
lesser  coverts  bright  rufous;  tail  fuscous,  the  outer  feather  mostly  white,  the 
next  one  with  much  less  white;  underparts  white;  the  breast  and  sides 
streaked  with  black  and  ochraceous-buff.  L.,  612;  W.,  306;  T.,  238;  B.,  *41. 
Remarks. — The  white  tail-feathers  and  rufous  lesser  wing-coverts  will 
always  distinguish  this  species  from  any  other  of  our  Sparrows. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds 
in  lower  Canadian,  Transition, 
and  Upper  Austral  zones  from 
sw.  Keewatin,  cen.  Ont.,  cen. 
Que.,  and  Cape  Breton  Is.  s.  to 
e.  Neb.,  cen.  Mo.,  Ky.,  Va.,  and 
N.  C,  w.  to  w.  Minn. ;  winters 
from  the  s.  part  of  its  breeding 
range  to  the  Gulf  coast,  w.  to 
middle  Tex. ;  casual  in  Bermuda 
and  Yucatan. 

Washington,    P.    R.,    very 
Fio.  103.  Tail-feathers  of  Veq>er  Sparrow.         common  T.  V.,  less  so  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  Ossining,  toler- 
ably conunon  S.  R.,  Apl.  2  to  Nov.  4.    Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  5- 
Oct.  25.    N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  2(>-Nov.  7.   Glen  Ellyn,  fairly 
common  S.  R.,  Men.  21-Oct.  25.    SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  1-Oct.  29. 
Nest,  of  rather  coarse  grass,  lined  with  finer  grasses,  rootlets,  and  long 
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hairs,  on  the  ground.  Eoga,  4-5»  bluish  white  or  pinkish  white*  speckled  and 
spotted  with  rufous-brown  or  xunber,  1*83  x  *61.  Date,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
May  5;  Norwich,  Conn.,  May  8;  Cambridge,  May  10;  ae.  Minn.,  May  0. 

In  walking  through  dry  upland  fields  or  along  dusty  roadsides  a 
rather  pale,  streaked  Sparrow  will  sometimes  run  rapidly  ahead  of 
you,  wait  for  you  to  catch  up,  then  run  ahead  again.  It  is  best  to  be 
content  with  what  measure  of  his  confidence  and  society  he  voluntarily 
grants  you,  for,  if  you  quicken  your  steps  and  try  to  overtake  him,  he 
will  rise  and  bound  on  before  you  or  swing  off  to  one  side,  /showing,  as 
he  flies,  the  white  feathers  on  each  side  of  his  tail. 

Frequently  he  will  alight  on  a  fence  rail  or  even  the  higher  branch 
of  a  tree,  for,  although  a  field  Sparrow,  he  is  by  no  means  a  purely  ter- 
restrial one.  When  singing,  he  generally  selects  an  elevated  perch  and 
gives  himself  entirely  to  his  musical  devotions.  Early  morning  and 
late  afternoon  are  his  favorite  hours,  but  he  can  be  heard  at  other  times. 
His  song,  which  is  loud,  clear,  and  ringing,  may  be  heard  at  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards.  It  resembles  that  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  but 
is  sweeter  and  more  plaintive.  When  heard  in  the  evening  it  is  a  truly 
inspired  and  inspiring  melody. 

Ml.  PasMTonlus  pzlnoeps  Mayn,  Ipswich  Spabbow.  Ads. — Gen- 
erally  with  a  spot  of  sulphur-yellow  before  the  eye  and  on  the  bend  of  the 
wing;  upperparts  pale  browmsh  ashy,  streaked  on  the  head,  back,  and 
upper  tail-co verts  with  black  and  cinnamon-brown;  the  nap«  and  rump  with 
few  or  no  streaks;  a  white  line  over  the  eye;  wings  grayish  brown,  outer 
webs  of  greater  coverts  and  tertials  margined  with  pale  ochraceous-buff ;  taU 
gravish  brown,  the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  margined  with  brownish  ashy: 
unaerparts  white;  breast  and  sides  lightly  streaked  with  bladdsh  ana 
ochraceous-buff.  L.,  6*25;  W.,  300;  T.,  225;  B.,  40. 

Range. — Breeds  on  Sable  Is.,  N.  S.;  winters  from  Sable  Is.  s.  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  Ga. 

Cambridge,  casual,  two  instances,  Oct. 

Nest,  on  the  ground,  in  a  cup-shaped  hollow  scratched  by  the  birds,  of 
weed-stalks,  and  coarse  grasses,  lined  with  finer  grasses.  Eggs,  4-5,  indistin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  Savannah  Sparrow  but  averaging  a  little  laiiser 
(Dwight).  DaU,  Sable  Is.,  N.  S.,  June  4. 

Those  who  care  to  visit  in  winter  the  bleak,  wind-swept  sand  hillocks 
of  our  Atlantic  coast  will  find  this  bird  much  less  rare  than  it  was  once 
supposed  to  be.  It  never  strays  far  from  the  waving  tufts  of  coarse 
beach-grass  that  scantily  cover  the  sand-drifts,  and  single  individuals 
may  be  found  skulking  among  such  surroundings.  They  seldom  allow 
a  near  approach,  but  fly  wildly  away  to  considerable  distances,  and 
on  alighting  run  off  so  rapidly  that  they  are  difficult  to  find  a  second 
time.  The  flight  is  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the  birds  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  Savannah  Sparrows,  with  which,  during  the  migrations, 
they  are  sometimes  associated.  On  rare  occasions  a  sharp  chirp  is 
heajd,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  silent. 

It  is  an  interesting  species,  discovered  in  1868,  and  at  first  mistaken 
for  Baird's  Sparrow  of  the  far  west,  a  species,  by  the  way,  that  it  resem- 
bles very  little.  For  many  years  nothing  was  known  of  its  breeding 
range.  In  1884  some  large  eggs  from  Sable  Tsland,  Nova  Scotia,  sup- 
27 
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posed  to  be  of  the  Savaoiiah  Sparrow,  were  unearthed  at  the  National 
Muaeuniy  Washington,  and  Uter  a  summer  specimen  of  the  Ipswich 
Sparrow  was  obtained  from  this  island.  Ten  years  later  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  Sable  Island  and  solving  all  the  conjectures  that 
had  beoome  current  regarding  the  Ipswich  Sparrow's  summer  home. 
The  bird  proved  to  much  resemble  the  Savannah  Sparrow  in  breeding 
habits,  soDg,  nest,  and  eggs.  J.  Dwiqht,  Js. 

1895.  DwiOHT,  J.  H.,  Jr.,  Mem.  No.  II,  Nutt.  Om.  Club.,  1-56  (mono- 
graph).—1902.  Saxtndbbs,  W.  E.,  Auk,  XIX,  267-271  (nesting). 

S4ta.  Passttealns  —adwifthsmsls  savanna  (WHa.).  Savannah 
Sparbow.  Adt. — A  pale  yellow  mark  over  or  before  the  eye  and  on  the 
bend  of  the  wing:  general  tone  of  the  upperparte  brownish  black,  the  centers 
of  the  feathers  black,  margined  first  by  rufous  or  ochraceous-buff,  then  by 
ashy;  wings  fuscous,  the  outer  webs  of  the  feathers  margined  with  ochra- 
oeous-buff ;  tail  fuscous,  the  outer  web  of  the  feathers  margined  with  whit- 
ish; underparts  white,  heavUy  streaked  with  blackish  and  rufous,  the  breast 
feathers  tipped  with  wedge-shaped  marks.  Ads.  and  Im.  in  winter.— Sindiar, 
but  color  deeper,  more  suffused  with  ochraceous.  L.,  5*68;  W.,  2'62;  T., 
2-09;  B.,  -40. 

Range. — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  mainly  in  Boreal  and  Transition  sones  from 
oen.  Keewatin  and  n.  Ungava  s.  to  n.  Iowa  (casually  Mo.),  n.  Ind.,  mts.  of 
Pa.,  Conn.,  and  L.  I.,  and  casually  in  s.  N.  J.;  winters  from  s.  Ind.  and  s. 
N.  J.  8.  to  ne.  Mex.,  the  Gulf  coast,  Bahamas,  and  Cuba;  casual  in  Bermuda. 

Washington,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  2a-May  11;  Sept.  21-Oct.  23;  a  few 
winter.  Ossining,  conunon  T.  V.,  Apl.  3-May  13;  Aug.  28-Oct.  28.  Cam- 
bridge, abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.;  Oct.;  breeds  sparingly.  N.  Ohio,  not  common 
T.  v.,  Mch.  20-May  12.  Glen  Ellyn,  fairly  plentiful  S.  R.,  Apl.  8-Oct.  20. 
BE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  17-Oct.  23. 

Neatt  of  grasses  and  sometimes  moss,  lined  with  finer  grasses  or  hair,  on 
the  ground.  Eoqs^  4-5,  bluish  white,  thickly  marked,  sometimes  heavily 
washed,  with  reddish  brown  or  cinnamon,  *78  x  '56.  Date,  Bolton,  Mass., 
May  9;  Cambridge,  May  21;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  19. 

This  18  eflsentially  a  bird  of  the  fields,  and  one  of  the  most  abun- 
dant species  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada — ^in  fact,  character- 
istic of  them.  The  roadsides  abound  with  the  birds  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  the  fence-poets  and  chipping  vigorously  at  every  passerby. 
Their  boldness  is  tempered  with  a  certain  timidity  that  becomes  appar- 
ent when  they  are  foUowed,  for,  dropping  into  the  grass,  they  will  slip 
away  with  surprising  n4>idity.  They  have  a  startling  way,  sometimes, 
of  springing  up  with  a  whirr  of  wings  almost  from  under  your  very  feet 
as  you  cross  the  fields  where  they  have  been  feeding.  At  the  southern 
limits  of  their  breeding  range  they  gather  into  irregularly  distributed, 
isolated  colonies  frequenting  wet,  boggy  meadows,  and  exhibit  a  shy- 
ness that  is  not  shared  by  their  northern  brethren.  In  the  fall,  young 
and  old  gather  into  bands,  and,  joining  with  other  species,  form  an 
important  part  of  the  large  flocks  of  migrating  Sparrows  that  fill  the 
fiekis  and  hedgerows. 

The  song  is  insignificant — a  weak,  musical  little  trill  following  a  grass- 
bopperiike  introduction,  and  is  of  such  small  volume  that  it  can  be  heard 
but  a  few  rods.  It  usually  resembles  t^p^sip-tslp'  w-e-e-e^r-r-r.  More 
singing  is  heard  toward  sunset,  when  of  a  quiet  evening  the  trills  are 
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audible  at  greater  distances.  Each  male  seems  to  have  a  number  of 
favorite  perches,  weeds  or  fence-posts,  which  are  visited  as  inclination 
dictates,  but  he  is  of  too  restless  a  disposition  to  remain  long  on  any  of 
them.  The  most  familiar  note  \b  a  sharp  taiip  of  alarm  or  es^KMtu* 
lation  heard  during  migration,  but  so  constantly  employed  by  both 
sexes  in  the  breeding  season,  even  on  slight  provocation,  that  one  gets 
to  think  of  them  as  veritable  scolds. 

They  are  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Vesper  Sparrow,  which 
they  resemble  even  in  flight,  than  for  any  other  except  perhaps  the 
Ipswich  and  Sharp-tailed  Sparrows.  J.  Dwiqbt,  Jr. 

Baisd's  Sparbow  iS4^.  Ammodramua  hairdi),  a  bird  'of  the  Great 
Plains  region,  hajB  been  once  recorded  from  east  of  the  Missiasippi, — Mon- 
tauk  Point,  L.  I.,  Nov.  13,  1899  (Hehne,  Auk,  1900,  296). 

Mt.  Ammodzamns  aavaniuunuii  avstralls  Mayru  Gkass- 
HOPPER  Sparrow.  Ads. — Upperparts  mixed  black,  rufous-brown,  ashy,  and 
cream-buif;  crown  blackidi,  a  cream-buff  line  through  its  center;  nape 
rufous-brown,  each  feather  with  a  small  black  central  spot  and  bordwed  bv 
ashy;  back  black,  the  feathers  bordered  by  cream-bun  and  with  a  small 
central  tip  of  rufous-brown;  rump  rufous-brown  and  ashy;  an  orange  mark 
before  the  eye;  bend  of  the  winjg  yellow, 
lesser  wing-coverts  yellowish  olive-green; 
greater  coverts  tipped  with  whitish;  tail- 
feathers  pointed,  of  about  equal  length,  dark 
grayish  brown,  the  centers  of  the  feathers 
darker,  the  end  half  of  the  outer  feather 
generally  dusky  whitish;  undcrparts  gener- 
ally not  streaked;  breast  and  sides  Du£Fy;         

belly  white.     Nesdinoa    have   the    breast       Yiq,  104.  T«l  of  Gnsdiapper 
spotted  with  blackish.    L.,  5  38;  W.,  2*38;  Spwrow. 

T.,  1-79;  B.,  -43. 

Remarks. — The  yellow  on  the  wing,  unstreaked  underparts,  ^  even, 
pointed  tail,  and  grayish  mark  on  the  outer  tail-feather  are  the  principal 
characters  of  this  species. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Austral  sones  (sporadically  in  Transition) 
e.  of  the  Great  Plains  from  s.  Wise,  s.  Ont.,  and  s.  N.  H.  s.  to  s.  La.,  cen. 
Ala.,  n.  Ga.,  and  n.  S.  C;  winters  from  s.  Ills,  and  N.  C.  s.  to  the  Bahamas, 
Cuba,  Yucatan,  and  the  Gulf  coast  of  Mexico;  casual  in  Maine. 

Washington,  very  conmion  S.  R.,  Apl.  17-Nov.  20.  Ossining,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  27-Oct.  23.  Cambridge,  rare  S.  R.,  May  1&-Sept.  1.  N.  Ohio, 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20-Sept.  20.  Glen  EUyn,  not  common  8.  R.,  May  4- 
Sept.  13.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  25-8ept.  6. 

Neatj  of  grasses,  sometimes  lined  with  hairs,  arched,  on  the  ground.  Eggs, 
4-5,  white,  distinctly  spotted  and  speckled  with  rufous,  *73  x  *54.  Date, 
Hall  Co.,  Ala.,  May  11;  Richmond,  Va.,  May  25;  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  27; 
se.  Minn.,  June  6. 

Few  common  birds  may  be  more  easily  overlooked  than  this  Spar- 
row. Ite  terrestrial  habite  and  weak  notes  place  it  among  the  birds  that 
you  are  not  likely  to  find  unless  you  know  how  and  where  to  look  for 
them.  I  remember  once  introducing  this  bird  and  ite  song  to  a  visiting 
ornithological  friend.  On  returning  to  his  home,  greatly  to  his  surprise, 
he  found  it  a  common  resident  of  the  fields  about  his  house,  where, 
owing  to  his  unfamiliarity  with  ite  notes  and  habits,  ite  presence  had 
been  before  unsuspected. 
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In  the  North  you  will  generally  find  it  in  old,  dry  daisy  or  sorrel 
fields;  in  the  South  it  inhabits  the  broom  sedge.  It  will  not  take  wing 
until  almost  stepped  upon;  then,  if  bushes  are  near,  it  takes  refuge  in 
or  under  them,  but  out  in  the  open  field  it  flies  rapidly  some  distance 
and  drops  to  the  ground. 

Its  usual  perch,  when  sin^g,  is  a  fence-rail;  and  it  does  not  often 
seek  a  more  elevated  position.  Its  fine,  insectlike  notes  give  it  the  name 
of  Grasshopper  Sparrow.  They  may  be  written  pU-tAcky  goe-<H>-e-e- 
e-«-e-€.  Under  favorable  circumstances  they  can  be  heard  by  an  atten- 
tive listener  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  the  casual 
observer  would  pass  within  ten  feet  of  a  singing  bird  and  be  none  the 
wiser. 

MCb.  A.  s.  llofldaiiiu  {Mearris),  Flobida  Grasshoppsb  Spabbow. 
Similar  to  A.  b.  atutralit  "but  smallert  with  larger  bill,  longer  tarsus,  and 
much  darker  coloration  above,  paler  below;  chestnut  of  upper  surfaces  much 
reduced  in  amount  and  replaced  by  black;  lateral  dark  areas  of  crown  almost 
black,  interscapular  region  much  blacker."  (Meams,  Froc,  U,  S,  Nat  Mtu,, 
XXIV,  1902,  915.) 

Ranoe, — Central  Florida.  (Kissimmee  Prairie  region.) 

i47.  PaM«rh«rbiiIiis  h^nslowi  henalowl  (Atid.).  Hbnslow's  Spab- 
bow. Ads. — ^Top  and  sides  of  head  and  nape  dull,  pale  olive-ffreerit  more 
buffy  in  the  fall;  sides  of  crown  black;  nape  finely  streaked  with  black;  back 
rufous-brown,  the  feathers  with  narrow,^  central,  w^ge-shaped  black  stoeaks, 
and  narrow  ashy  margins;  bend  of  wing  pale  yellow;  wmg-oovcrts  much 
like  back;  tail-feathers  very  narrow  and  sharply  pointed;  middle  feathers 
rufous-brown;  the  outer  ones  much  the  shortest;  underparts  white,  more 
or  less  washed  with  buffy  and  streaked  with  black  on  the  breast  and  sides. 
NesUings  have  no  spots  on  the  breast.   L.,  5*00;  W.,  2*20;  T.,  200;  B.,  *42. 

Remarks. — The  peculiar  olivaceous  color  of  the  head  and  nape,  and  the 
bright  rufous-brown  color  of  the  back,  wing-coverts,  and  middle  tail-feathers 
are  the  beat  distinguishing  marks  of  this  species. 

Range. — £.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Upper  Austral  sones  from  cen. 
Minn.,  Ont.,  N.  Y.,  and  s.  N.  H.  s.  to  s.  Mo.,  and  n.  Va. ;  winters  in  s.  U.  S. 
to  Tez.  and  s.  Fla. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  10-Oct.  21.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  Oct. 
6-Oct.  10.  Cambridge,  very  rare  S.  R.  N.  Ohio,  S.  R.  Glen  Ellyn,  not 
common  S.  R.,  May  8-Sept.  20.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R. 

Nest^  of  grasses,  sometimes  lined  with  hairs,  on  the  ground.    Eggs^  4-5, 

Sayish  white,  thickly  and  evenly  speckled  with  pale  rufous-brown,  '76  x  "57. 
aU,  Cape  May  Co.,  N.  J.,  May  25;  Richland  Co.,  His.,  May  23. 

During  the  summer  this  species  seems  to  prefer  wet  meadows,  but 
in  the  winter  it  inhabits  the  dry  'old  fields'  grown  with  broom  sedge, 
which  are  so  common  in  the  south.  It  has  the  secretive  habits  of  the 
Grasshopper  and  Leconte's  Sparrows,  and  takes  wing  only  when 
forced  to. 

P.  L.  Jouy  writes  of  its  song:  "Besides  the  characteristic  notes  of 
tee-^wickf  they  have  quite  a  song  which  may  be  fairly  represented  by  the 
syllables  sis-^-r-^-srit-srU,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  and  last  parts. 
This  song  is  often  uttered  while  the  bird  takes  a  short  flight  upward; 
it  then  drops  down  again  into  the  tangled  weeds  and  grasses,  where  it  is 
ahnost  impossible  to  foUow  W  {BuU.  NM.  Om.  Club,  VI,  1881,  p.  57). 
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MS.  PaM«rh«rbiiliis  leoontel  (Awi.)-  Lscontb's  Sparrow.  Ads. — 
No  yellow  before  the  eye  or  on  the  bend  of  the  wing;  a  broad  ochraceous-bu£F 
line  over  the  eye,  and  a  cream-buff  line  through  the  center  of  the  blackish 
crown;  nape  rufous-brown,  each  feather  with  a  small  black  central  spot  and 
an  ashy  border;  back  black,  the  feathers  margined  first  by  rufous,  then  cream- 
bufiF  and  whitish;  tail  grayuh  brown,  with  a  slight  rufous  tinge,  darker  along 
the  shaft;  the  feathers  narrow  and  sharply  pointed,  the  outer  ones  much  the 
shortest;  breast  and  sides  tinged  with  buffy,  and  more  or  less  streaked  with 
black;  belly  white.   L.,  600;  W.,  200;  T.,  205;  B.,  -35. 

Rarige. — Cen.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  zones  from 
Great  Slave  Lake,  Mackenzie,  s.  Sask.,  and  Man.,  s.  to  N.  D.  and  s.  Minn.; 
winters  from  s.  Keuu.,  and  s.  Mo.,  to  Tex.,  Fla.,  and  Uie  coast  of  S.  C,  and 
occasionally  to  N.  C;  casual  in  Ont.  and  N.  Y.;  accidental  in  Idaho  and 
Colo. 

Glen  Ellyn,  not  common  T.  V.,  May  4-7;  Sept.  8-Oct.  6.  SE.  Minn., 
uncommon  S.  R.,  May  1-Oct.  17. 

NesU  of  fine  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Eoo^t  3-5,  delicate  pink,  lightly 
spotted  with  brownish  and  black  near  the  larger  end,  '75  x  *50  (Seton). 
l>ate,  Raebum,  Man.,  June  6. 

My  experience  on  the  coast  of  Texas  with  this  elusive  little  Spar- 
row conforms  with  that  of  most  observers,  and  the  few  specimens  I 
found  were  in  wet  marshes.  Mr.  L.  M.  Loomis,  however,  tells  us  that 
at  Chester,  South  Carolina,  where  Leconte's  Sparrow  is  a  locally  com- 
mon winter  visitant,  it  shows  a  marked  preference  for  dry  'old  fields 
of  broom  sedge  (Atc^,  II,  1885,  p.  190). 

Few  birds  are  more  difficult  to  flush.  It  exhibits  a  rail-like  disin- 
clination to  take  wing,  and  flying  low  and  feebly,  makes  for  the  nearest 
cover.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  records  it  as  an  abundant  summer  resi- 
dent in  the  willow  sloughs  and  grassy  flats  of  Manitoba,  and  describes 
its  call-notes  as  a  thin,  sharp,  ventriloqiual  tvoeet,  and  a  single,  long- 
drawn  hizz;  while  its  song,  which  is  delivered  from  some  low  perch  a 
little  above  the  grass,  is  a  tiny,  husky,  double-noted  reeae,  reese,  ''so 
thin  a  sound  and  so  creaky,  that  I  believe  it  is  usually  attributed  to  a 
grasshopper.'' 

1901.  PsABODT,  P.  B.,  Auk,  XVIII,  129-134  (nesting). 

K49.  Passerherbulus  oaudaoutus  {Omd.).  Shabp-tailsd  Spar- 
row. Ada. — General  color  of  the  upperparts  a  brownish  olive-green;  crown 
olive-brown,  with  a  blue-gray  line  through  its  center;  gray  ear-coverts,  in- 
closed by  ochraceous-buff  lines,  one  of  which  passes  over  the  eye  and  one 
down  the  side  of  the  throat;  feathers  of  the  back  margined  with  grayish  and 
sometimes  whitish;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow;  tail-feathers  narrow  and 
sharply  pointed,  the  outer  feathers  much  the  shortest;  breast  and  sides 
washed  with  buffy,  paler  in  summer,  and  diatincUy  streaked  with  black; 
middle  of  the  throat  and  belly  white  or  whitish.  "L.,  6-85;  W.,  2*30;  T.,  1*90; 
B.,  -SO"  (Dwight). 

Remarks. — The  chief  points  of  difference  between  this  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing birds  are  found  in  the  markings  of  the  breast  and  sides.  In  the  pres- 
ent species  these  parts  are  pale  ochraceous-buff,  distinctly  streaked  with 
blackish;  in  nelsoni  they  are  deep  ochraceous-buff,  lightly  if  at  all  streaked; 
in  subvirgatus  they  are  cream-buff,  indistinctly  streaked  with  grayish. 

Ranpe. — Salt  marshes  of  Atlantic  coast.  Breeds  in  Allcghanian  and 
Carolinian  faunas  from  Mass.  to  Va.;  winters  on  salt  marshes  from  N.  J. 
(casually  from  Mass.)  to  Fla. 

Cambridge,  formerly  oonmion  S.  R.,  but  occurs  no  longer. 
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Nuit  of  gnaMt  and  seaweed,  lined  with  fine  srasBee,  on  the  ground.  Em, 
Z-A,  white  or  grayish  white,  finely  speckled  with  dnnamon-brown,  espedaUy 
at  the  larger  end,  '78  x  *67.  DaU,  Amityville,  N.  Y.,  May  31;  Lynn,  Mass., 
June  6. 

ThiB  qMcies  is  confined  exctumvely  to  the  salt-water  maishes  of  our 
coast,  where  it  may  be  found  in  large  numbers.  It  runs  about  among  the 
reeds  and  grasses  with  the  celerity  of  a  mouse,  and  is  not  apt  to  take 
wing  unless  closely  pressed.  Mixed  flocks  of  the  several  varieties 
of  the  Sharp-tail,  together  with  the  Seaside  Sparrow,  gather  in  the  fall 
among  the  sedges,  and  may  be  observed  hiding  in  the  grass  or  clinging 
to  the  tall  stalks  df  the  cat-tails.  In  the  breeding  season  it  is  usually 
associated  with  the  Seaside  Sparrow  on  the  same  marsh,  but  it  prefers 
the  drier  parts,  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  tussocks  on  the  bank  of  a  ditch 
or  in  the  drift  left  by  the  tide,  rath»  than  in  the  grassier  sites  chosen 
by  its  neii^ibor. 

Fhun  some  bit  of  driftwood  or  a  convenient  stake,  its  infrequent 
song  may  be  heard  morning  and  evening.  It  is  short  and  gasping,  and 
only  less  husky  than  the  somewhat  similar  performance  of  the  S«iside 
Sparrow.  J.  Dwight,  Jr. 


i4t.l.  yassathsgfcolns  mslsowl  mslsowl  (AOm).  Nslson's  Spab^ 
BOW.  Similar  to  P.  eaudaeuius,  but  smaller,  the  uppeiparts  darker,  the 
feathers  of  the  back  more  olive-brown  and  more  broacQy  margined  wiUi 
fpAtMtA;  the  throal,  breast,  and  sides  deeper  ochraceoua-buff,  very  slightly  if 
at  all  streaked  with  blackish.  *X.,  5'50;  W.,  2*25;  T..  TOO;  B^  *43*'  (Dwii^t). 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  upper  Transition  sones 
from  Great  Slave  Lake  and  w.  cen.  Alberta  se.  to  sw.  Man.  and  ne.  S.  D.; 
winters  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  N.  C.  to  Fla.  and  Tex. ;  n.  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  during  migration  at  least  to  N.  Y.,  Mass.,  and  Maine, 
accidental  in  Calif. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  May-Sept.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  T.  V., 
Sept.  28-Oct.  17.  Cambridge,  formerly  uncommon  T.  V.  Glen  Ellyn,  one 
record,  Oct.  2,  1893.   SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V. 

Neat,  on  the  ground,  of  fine  grasses.  Egga,  5,  grayish  white  ground, 
thickly  sprinkled  and  clouded  all  over  with  markings  of  brown,  thickening 
on  the  extreme  butt  into  a  dark  brown  sone,  *05  x  50.  Date,  (jfound  by  E. 
8.  Rolfe,  at  Devil's  Lake.  N.  D.,  June  14,  1899;  Auk,  1899,  356). 

This  interior  representative  of  the  Sharp-tailed  Sparrow  occurs  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  only  as  a  migrant  and  winter  visitant  when  it  is 
associated  with  the  Sharp-tail  and  Acadian  Sharp-tail. 

i49.1a.  P.  n.  subrlrgatos  (DwiglU).  Acadiak  Sharf^aiubd  Spar- 
bow.  Similar  to  P.  eoudaeutua,  but  paler  above  and  with  the  throat,  breast, 
and  sides  washed  with  cream-buff  and  indistinctly  streaked  with  ashy.  **L., 
6-56:  W.,  2-30;  T.,  200;  B.,  '46"  (Dwight). 

Range. — Marshes  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Breeds  mainly  in  Canadian 
fauna  from  se.  Que.,  Prince  Edward  Is.,  and  Cape  Breton  Is.  to  Maine; 
winters  on  coasts  of  S.  C,  Ga.,  and  Ha. 

Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept.  29-Oct.  16.  Cambridge,  formeriy  T.  V.,  May; 
Sept.  and  Oct.;  very  ooounon  in  fall. 

^nce  this  race  was  separated  by  me  in  1887  few  new  facts  have  been 
developed  regarding  it,  except  that,  as  I  anticipated,  it  has  been  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  never  far  from  salt  water. 
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Wlule  frequenting  brackish  or  (reeh-w&ter  marahea,  «4iere  tbe  graases 
grow  more  luxuriantly  thaa  in  the  haimta  of  its  southern  relative,  it 
prefers  tbe  more  open  spots  or  those  where  damp  ditches  make  high- 
ways of  escape  for  it  afoot.  It  is  locally  ^undant,  particularly  in  the 
great  marshee  that  border  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  but  bo  retiring  that,  save 
for  its  little  song,  its  presence  might  be  eaisily  overlooked.  Swaying 
on  a  tall  stalk  of  meadow  rue  or  squatting  on  a  convenient  fence,  the 
males  may  be  found  at  all  hours  of  the  day  repeating  their  song  a  few 
tim«8  and  then  flying  to  some  new  perch  or  burying  themselves  in  the 
grass.  Occaaonally  toward  nightfall  one  will  mount  into  the  air  and 
with  set  wings  float  down,  fairly  guslung  with  song,  a  habit  shared  by 
the  ordinary  Sharp-tail  and  by  the  Seaside  Sparrow  as  well. 

With  these  birds  they  associate  in  autumn,  and  may  be  flushed  one 
or  two  at  a  time  from  the  stripe  of  grass  or  reeds  that  are  left  on  the 
salt  marshes  along  the  ditches  after  the  hay  has  been  cut. 

The  song  is  a  husky,  gasping  effort,  not  very  loud,  and  executed 
with  a  nod  of  the  bead.  It  is  sung  in  less  than  a  second,  and  resem- 
bles ksh-Bk-ak-oolp,  the  last  syll^le  occupying  one-fifth  of  the  time 
and  rather  musical  compared  with  the  harsh  lisp  that  precedes  it.  They 
also  have  a  lck£p  of  alarm,  but  it  is  the  exception  for  them  to  show  much 
anxiety  about  their  nests  or  young.  lltB  neet  has  never  been  taken. 
J.  DwiaBT,  Jr. 

lit.    Passarluirbiiliw    marltiiittia    maritliniu    (ITtl*.).      SEAsina 
Sparrow.   Ada. — A  yellow  line  before  theeye  and  on  the  bend  of  the  wirg; 
upperparts  Kreyish  olive-^ief!!!;  tail  grayish  brown,  the  outer  webs  of  the 
feathers  mu^ined  with  olivB-gTBcmBh;  a 
duaky  line  troin  the  base  of  the  lower 
mandiUe  poBsca  dowD   the  aides  of  the 
throat:  breast  more  or  less  suffused  with 
buffy  {wanting  in  aununcr  apecimeiia), 
and  indistinctly  streaked  with  srayish; 
throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  whitej 
sidea  grayish.    L.,  6'00;  W.,  2-50;  T., 
2-20;  B.,  -60. 

Range. — Salt  marshes  of  the  Atlantic 
coast.     Breeds    chieSy   in    Carolinian 

fauna  from   8.  Mass.  to  Va.;  winters  pia.  106.    Seuide  Spurow. 

from  Va.  to  Ga.  (N.ninJ  riw!) 

Ossinini,  A,  V. 

Neil,  ofeoaree  KraHses  and  reed  stalks,  lined  with  Brasses,  on  the  ground. 
Eggt,  3-4,  white  or  bluish  white,  clouded  or  Gniily  speckled  with  dnnamon- 
brown.  especially  at  the  laTger  end,  '80  x  '63.  Dale,  Northampton  Co.,  Va., 
May  18;  Oyster  Bay.  N,  Y..  May  24. 

like  most  marsh-loving  birds,  Seamde  Spanows  are  so  oonoBtent 
in  their  choice  of  a  home  that  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  look  tor  them 
anywhere  but  in  a  marsh,  and  that  a  salt  one,  generally  within  sound 
or  at  least  sight  of  the  sea.  The  baymen  call  them  'Meadow  Chippies,' 
and  often  when  Snipe  and  Plover  shooting,  I  have  drawn  numbers  to  me 
by  simply  squeaking.  They  tipped  all  the  reeds  about  my  blind,  chirping 
excitedly  at  tbe  peculiar  sound  which  aroused  their  curiodty.  They  pass 
much  of  their  ^me  on  the  ground  amonj  the  reeds  and  grasses,  but 
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mount  a  stalk  to  sing  their  short,  unattractive  song  of  four  or  five  notes. 
Sometimes  they  flutter  into  the  air  a  few  feet  above  the  reeds  and  deliver 
their  song  while  on  the  wing. 

The  absence  of  distinct  streaks  on  the  breast  and  lack  of  rufous 
in  their  olivaceous  or  grayish  plumage  will  distinguish  them  from  the 
Sharp-tailed,  Swamp,  Savannah,  or  Song  Sparrows,  the  only  ones  which 
are  likely  to  be  found  in  their  haunts. 

Mta.  P.  m.  peninsiite  (AUm),  Scott's  Sbasidk  Spabbow.  Similar 
to  the  preceding,  but  much  darker;  prevailing  color  of  the  upperparts  brown- 
ish black,  the  feathers  margined  with  grayiui  olive-green;  underparts  more 
heavily  streaked,  the  breast  and  aides  streaked  with  black  or  blackish.  W., 
2-30;  T.,  200;  B.,   52. 

Range, — W.  coast  of  Fla.,  w.  probably  to  Ala. 

SSCo.  P.  in*  flshstl  (Chapm,),  Louisiana  Sbasidb  Sparrow.  Similar 
to  P.  m.  peninsulce  but  darker  above,  the  breast  and  sides  heavily  washed  wUk 
ruatybxiff  and  streaked  with  black. 

Kanae. — Ccn.  Gulf  coast.  Breeds  on  coasts  of  La.  and  Miss. ;  winters  sw. 
along  the  coast  to  Corpus  Christ!,  Tex.,  and  e.  to  Tarpon  Springs,  Fla.; 
casual  at  Charieston,  S.  C. 

KKM.  P.  m.  maogillivratt  {Aud,).  Macoilltvray^s  Sbaside  Spab- 
bow. Similar  to  P.  m.  fieheri  but  above  grayer,  less  black;  breast  and  flanics 
but  faintly  washed  with  buff  and  streaked  with  dusky  grayish.  Grayer 
above  than  P.  m.  penineuLa  and  less  heavily  streaked  below. 

Range, — S.  Atlantic  coast.  Breeds  from  N.  C.  to  Ga.  and  n.  Fla. ;  winters 
along  the  Gulf  coast  to  La. 

KKl.  Passerharbnliis  nlgresoens  (Ridqw,) .  Duskt  Seaside  Spabrow. 
Ade, — Upperparts  black,  narrowly  margined  with  grajrish  and  grajnsh  olive- 
green;  underparts  eharply  streaked  with  black  and  white  in  about  equal 
proportions.   "L..  6*96;  W.,  2-25-2-40;  T.,  210-2-60;  B.,  'SO-'W  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — Marshes  at  n.  end  of  Indian  Biver,  Fla. 

Nett  and  eggs  unknown. 

This  Sparrow  has  been  recorded  from  Salt  Lake,  near  Tltusville, 
Fla.,  but  with  this  exception  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  the  western 
side  of  Merritt's  Island  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Indian  River.  In 
March,  1898,  I  found  it  to  be  abundant  near  the  mouth  of  Dummitt's 
Creek  where  it  inhabited  the  sedge  {Borrichia)  bordering  the  water  and 
the  adjoining  grassy  marshes.  Savannah  and  Swamp  Sparrows  were 
also  common  in  these  marshes.  The  paler  color  and  darting,  more 
extended  flight  of  the  former  at  once  distinguished  it  from  nigrescenSf 
which,  while  more  like  the  Swamp  Sparrow,  was  soon  recognised  by  its 
darker  colors  and  shorter,  more  hesitating  flight.  The  birds  were  not 
in  song. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  species  is  abundant  and  that  the  region 
it  inhabits  is  in  no  sense  isolated,  but  that  both  to  the  north  and  south 
there  are  marshes  apparently  similar  to  those  it  occupies,  the  restriction 
of  its  range  to  an  area  only  a  few  square  miles  in  extent  make  its  dis- 
tribution unique  among  North  American  birds. 

ttS.  Oliondestes  grammacm  gnuninaous  {Say).  Lark  Sparrow. 
Ad8,—SideB  of  the  crown  and  ear-coverts  ehestntU,  a  whitish  line  over  the 
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eye  and  Um>U|^  the  oentei  of  the  down;  a  black  atreak  on  the  adea  of  the 
tbroBt;  upperparta  brownish  asb;  back  Btreoked  with  blackish;  tail  fuscoua 
or  black,  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white;  underparta  white,  ■  small 
black  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  breast.   L.,  eSG;  W.,  3-50;  T.,  2-75;  B.,  '46. 

RoTtoe.—MiM.  Valley  e.  of  the  Great  Plaioa.  Breeds  mainly  in  Aiutral 
■ones  from  e.  Nebr,,  nw.  Minn.,  cen.  Wise.,  and  b.  Oat.  s.  to  s.  La.  and  cen. 
Ala.  and  e.  to  w.  Pa.,  w.  Md.,  and  nw.  W.  Va. ;  casual  in  N.  S..  N.  Y.,  Mass., 
N.  J.,  D.  C,  N.  C.  and  Fla.;  winter  home  uoknown,  except  in  s.    Mitt. 

WashinKtoa,  A.  V.,  Aug,,  two  captures.  N.  Ohio,  rate  S.  R.,  Apl.  28. 
Glen  Ellyn.local  and  uncomnion  S.  R.  SE.  Minn.,  commoo  B.  R.,  Apl.  30- 
AuB.  2. 


JVest,  of  grasseSi  lined  with  rootlets,  fine  Erassee,  and  long  hairs,  on  the 
eround  or  in  low  trees  or  bushes.  Bgm,  3-5,  white  or  pinkiBh  white,  spotted, 
blotched,  or  scrawled  with  purplish  or  black,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end. 


This  ia  a  oommon  bird  in  the  West.  It  frequents  localities  of  much 
the  same  nature  as  those  selected  by  the  Grass  Finch,  and  in  its  general 
habits  reminds  one  of  that  species.   The  song  is  described  by  lUdgway 
("Birds  of  Ills.,"  1,  p.  262)  as  "composed  of  aseriesof  chants,  each  syllable 
rich,  loud,  and  clear,  intfrsperacd  with 
emotional  trilb.    At  the  beginning  the 
song  reminds  one  sonjewhat  of  that  of 
the  Indigo  Bird  (Pataerina  cyanea),  but  . 
the  notes  are  louder  and  more  metallic, 
and    their    delivery    more    vigorous. 
Though  seemingly  hurried,  it  is  one 
continued  gush    of  sprightly  mumc ; 
now   gay,   now    melodious,   and    then 
tender  beyond  description — the   very 

expresdon  of  emotion.    At  intervals  ^"^  \N.tii5d2T"*"' 

the  ringer  falters,  as  if  exhausted  by 

exertion,  and  his  voice  becomes  scarcely  audible;  but  suddenly  reviv- 
ing in  tus  joy  it  is  resumed  in  all  its  vigor  until  he  appears  to  be  really 
overcome  by  the  effort." 

IN.  ZonotiltdtlA  qu««ala  (Nutt.).  Habbis's  Spabrow.  Bill  innkish; 
crown  and  throat  or  breast  more  or  less  black.  Adi. — Crown,  throat,  breast 
and  lores  glossy  black,  cheeks  gray;  above  brownish  gray  streaked  with 
black;  rump  brownish  ashy,  tail  (iiscous-gray:  two  white  winR-bars;  belly 
white,  sides  with  blacluBh  Btreaks.  7m. — Similar,  but  crown  tipped  with 
brownish;  breast,  and  sometimes  throat,  'with  black  streaks  or  blotches; 
cheeks,  flanks  and  under  tail-eoverte  buffy.  L.,  TSO;  W..  3'60;  T.,  3-26; 
B.,  -50. 

floiKW.— Cen.  N,  A.  Breeds  in  Hudaonian  lone  at  Ft.  Churchill, 
Hudson  Bay,  Artillery  Lake,  Mackcnite.  and  proliably  tn  Great  Bear  Laka 
and  tlie  district  just  s.  of  the  Barren  Grounds;  in  migration  ranges  e.  to  w. 
Ont.  and  e.  Ills.,  and  ».  to  rru.  Mont,  and  e.  Colo.;  winters  from  n.  Kans. 
and  w.  Mo.  s.  los.Tei.;  casual  in  B.C.;  accidental  in  Calif.,  Ore.,  Warfi,, 
and  Ohio.  Glen  F.liyn,  one  record,  May  19,  1S97.  SE.  Mimi.,  common  T.  V., 
May  6-?;  Sept.  2I-0ct.  26. 

Nesl  (found  Aug.  5,  1907,  by  E.  T.  Seton,  at  Last  Wood.  Great  Slave 
Lake,  and  the  only  one  known),  "was  on  the  ground  under  a  dwarf  birch,  was 
made  of  grass  and  resembled  the  nest  of  a  White-throated  Sparrow.  It  oon- 
tained  three  young  nearly  ready  to  fly"  {Auk,  1908,  72). 
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This  handflome  Sparrow  bardy  enten  the  wectem  limits  of  the  region 
covered  by  the  "Handbook."  It  there  inhabits  brushy  undeigrowths 
and  much  the  same  localities  which  White-throats  frequent.  Its  pink 
or  reddish  bill  and  buff  cheeks  are  excellent  field  characters.  Its  call- 
note  is  a  sharp,  metallic  dinkf  louder  than  the  White-throat's  call,  and, 
like  that  species,  it  utters  low,  chuckling,  contented  musical  notes.  Goss 
describes  its  song  as  composed  of  ''pleasing,  plaintive,  whistling  notes, 
in  musical  tone  much  like  the  White-throated  Sparrow's,  but  delivered 
in  a  widely  different  song." 

SS4.  Zonotrlchla  Imioophrys  Imioophrys  {Forsl.).  WmrB-CBOwmD 
Sparrow.  Ada. — No  yellow  before  the  eye  or  on  the  bend  of  the  wing;  cen- 
ter of  crown  white  bordered  on  either  side  by  black  stripes,  no  whUe  before  the 
eye;  a  white  line  from  of>er  the  eye  passes  backward  along  the  side  of  the 
head;  nape  gray;  back  dark  grayish  brown,  margined  with  gray;  rump  dark 
brownish  ash;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white;  tail  fua- 
cous;  undcrparts  grajrish,  white  on  the  belly,  flaziks  and  under  tail-coverts 
cream-buff.  Im. — Similar,  but  much  browner,  sides  of  the  crown  rufous- 
brown,  center  of  the  crown  pale  gmyiA.  brown;  nape  brownish  ash;  back 
margined  with  the  same  color.   L.,  6'88;  W.,  3*03;  T.,  2*88;  B..  *43. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  and  Canadian  sones  of  hii^  mts. 
from  s.  Ore.  to  cen.  Calif.,  and  e.  to  Wyo.  and  s.  N.  M.,  and  from  limit  of 
trees  in  cen.  Keewatin  and  n.  Ungava  to  se.  Keewatin,  cen.  Que.,  and  s. 
Greenland;  winters  from  n.  L.  Calif.,  s.  Aris.,  s.  Kans.,  and  the  Ohio  Valley 
(casually  from  the  Potomac  Valley,  s.  to  La.  and  Miss,  and  in  Mex. 

Washington,  irregularly  conmion  W.  V.  and  T.  V.,  May  1-17;  Oct.  7- 
Nov.  20.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  May  ^26;  Oct.  3-^30.  Cambridge,  uncommon 
T.  v.,  May  12-22;  Oct.  1-20.  N.  Ohio,  conunon  T.  V.,  Apl.  22-May  20;  Sept. 
5-Oct.  16.  Glen  EUyn,  not  common  T.  V.;  chiefly  spring,  Apl.  2i-May  31; 
Oct.  2-21.   SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  30-     ;  Sept.  26-Oct.  14.  - 

NesU  of  grasses,  on  the  cpx>und  or  in  bushes.  Eifift,  4-5,  pale  greenish 
blue,  speckled  and  spotted  with  bay,  especially  at  the  larger  end,  *90  x  *62 
(Davie).    Date,  Ft.  Chimo,  Lab.,  June  3. 

This  is  one  of  the  aristocrats  of  the  family.  Its  siie  and  its  hand- 
some markings  at  once  distinguish  it  from  its  congeners,  and  are  sure 
to  attract  attention.  Though  its  season  of  love  and  music  is  spent  in 
the  far  north,  it  often  favors  us  with  selections  of  its  melodies  as  it 
rests  in  thickets  and  hedgerows  while  slowly  passing  through  our 
country  on  its  northward  pilgrimage.  Its  usual  song  is  like  the  latter 
half  of  the  White-throat's  familiar  refrain,  repeated  a  number  of  times 
with  a  peculiar  sad  cadence  and  in  a  clear,  soft  whistle  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  group.  It  resembles  its  relatives  also  in  ranging  its 
sweetest  songs  in  the  woods,  sometimes  during  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  night.  Ebnest  Thompson  Seton. 

KK4a.  Z.  L  gambell  (NuU.).  Gambbl's  Sparbow.  Similar  to  Z.  /. 
leucophrys  but  the  lores  wholly  gray  or  whitish,  the  white  superciliary  there- 
fore reaching  the  bill. 

Range. — W.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Boreal  sones  from  limit  of  trees  in  nw. 
Alaska  and  n.  Mackensie  (rarely  outside  the  mts.  s.  of  Great  Slave  Lake)  s. 
to  cen.  Ore.  and  cen.  Mont.,  w.  to  coast  mts.  of  sw.  Alaska  and  B.  C.;  win- 
ters from  n.  Caiif.  and  Utah  s.  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  Masatlan,  L.  Calif.,  and 
outlying  islands;  casual  e.  in  migrations  to  Minn.,  Iowa,  Kans.,  and  e.  Tex, 
S£.  Minn.,  uuoonmion  T.  V.,  Apl.  30;  Sept.  2&-Oot.  14. 
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The  GoLDEN-CBOWNSD  Spabrow  {667.  Zonotriehia  coranata)  of  the 
Pacific  coast  region  is  of  accidental  occurrence  in  Wisconsin  (Ndson,  BiUL 
Essex,  Inst.,  VIII.  1876,  108). 

SS8.Zoiiotriolil»albloollis((jme2.)-  Whjte-tiiboateo  Sparrow.  Ads. — 
A  yellow  line  before  the  eye ;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow ;  center  of  the  crown  with 
a  white  stripe  bounded  on  either  side  by  much  wider  black  stripes;  a  white 
stripe  from  the  eye  passes  backward  along  the  side  of  the  hem);  back  rufous 
or  rufous-brown,  streaked  with  black  and  slightly  margined  with  whitish; 
rump  grasrish  brown;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white; 
tail  grajrish  brown;  underparts  grayish,  more  so  on  the  breast;  throat  with 
a  square  white  patch;  belly  whitish;  flanks  and  under  tail-covertis  tinged  with 
grayish  brown.  Im.  and  Ads.  in  tpinter. — Yellow  before  the  eye,  and  on  the 
bend  of  the  wing  duller;  crown  streaks,  brownish  ashy  and  mixed  chestnut 
and  black,  instead  of  white  and  black;  throat-patch  less  sharply  defined  and 
in  some  (Im.)  specimens  practically  obsolete  when  the  breast  is  obscurely 
streaked  with  blackish.   L.,  6*74;  W.,  2*89;  T.,  2*86;  B.,  44. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  lower  Hudaonian  sones 
from  n.  Mackensie  (Ft.  Good  Hope),  cen.  Keewatin,  and  s.  Ungava  s.  to 
oen.  Alberta,  s.  Mont.,  cen.  Minn.,  cen.  Wise.,  s.  Ont.,  and  mts.  of  n.  Pa., 
N.  Y.,  and  Mass. ;  winters  from  Mo.,  the  Ohio  Valley,  s.  Pa.,  Mass.  (casually 
Maine),  s.  to  ne.  Mex.  and  Fla^  casual  in  Ore.,  Calif.,  Utah,  and  Colo. 

Washington,  very  common  W.  V.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  18-May; 
Sept.  15-Dec.  16.  (Jssining,  conmion  T.  V.,  Apl.  10-May  21;  Sept.  20- 
Oct.  30;  a  few  winter.  Cambridge,  very  conmion  T.  V.,  Apl.  25-May  16; 
Oct.  l->-Nov.  10;  a  few  winter.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Apl  1-May  21;  Sept. 
10-Nov.  7.  Glen  Ellyn,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  9-May  26;  Sept.  13-Nov.  7. 
SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V..  Apl.  8-  ;  Sept.  2-Nov.  13. 

Nest,  of  coarse  grasses,  rootlets,  moss,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  lined  with  finer 
grasses,  on  the  ground  or  in  bushes.  Eggs,  4-5,  bluish  white,  finely  and 
evenly  speckled  or  heavily  and  irregularly  blotched  with  pale  rufous-brown, 
•82  X  "60.  DaU,  Wilmurt,  N.  Y.,  May  28;  Lancaster,  N.  H..  June  6;  Char- 
lotte C^.,  N.  B.,  June  5. 

In  September,  when  the  hedgerows  and  woodland  undergrowths  begin 
to  rustle  with  Sparrows,  Jun- 
GOB,  and  Towhees,  I  watch 
eagerly  for  the  arrival  of 
these  welcome  fall  songs- 
sters.  There  are  a  few  sweet, 
tremulous  trials  before 
their  plaintive,  sympathetic 
whistle  brings  cheer  to  the 
browning  woods: 

Few  birds  are  more  sociable  than  the  White-throats.  At  this  season 
they  are  always  in  little  companies,  and  they  frequently  roost  together 
in  large  numbers  in  the  depths  of  dense  thickets  or  clumps  of  ever- 
greens. After  they  have  retired  one  may  hear  the  sharp  chink  of  their 
'quarrier*  chorus,  and  when  Hitrlfnfl««  comes,  with  low,  brooding  notes 
of  cozy  companionship  they  are  hushed  for  the  night. 

SSt.  SplaellA  montlodla  montloola  (Gmel.).  Trke  Sparrow.  Ads. — 
No  black  on  the  forehead;  an  indistinct  black  spot  on  the  center  of  the^  breast; 
top  of  the  head  rufous-brown,  sometimes  edged  ¥rith  ashy;  a  ip'ayish  line 
over  the  eye  and  a  rufous-brown  line  behind  it;  back  streaked  with  rufous- 
browi^  black,  and  pale  ochraceous-buff ;  rump  pale  grayish  brown;  greater 
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BDd  middle  wins-covala  tipped  with  whit« :  outer  veb  of  the  outer  tail- 
feather  whitish;  breast  grByiah  white;  middle  of  the  belly  white;  Bides 
tinged  with  pale  KrayiBh  brown;  upper  mandible  black;  lower,  yellow  at  the 
base,  the  tip  black.  L,  8-38;  W..  299:  T..  282;  B.,  "41. 

kanoe.^^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Hudsoniaii  aone  trom  cen.  Mackeniie  and 
n.  Unsava  to  Great  Slave  Lake.  cen.  Keewatin,  u.  Que.,  and  N.  F.;  winters 
from  ■■  Minn.,  Ont..  and  the  Maritime  Provincea  a.  to  e.  Okla.,  cen.  Ark., 


EUyn,  common  W.  V.,  Oct.  4-Apl.  28.    SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Oct.  6- 
May  5;  a  few  winter. 

fitat.  of  RTBMieB.  rootlets,  and  hair,  on  or  near  the  BTOund.  "Bggi,  4-6, 
pale  green  or  Kreenisb  blue,  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  '76  x  'BO"  (Cham- 
berlaui).    Dolt,  Ft  Cbimo,  I«b.,  June  16. 

Tree  Sp&irowe  wear  a  Bmall  black  dot  on  the  coiter  of  their  other- 
wise unmarked  breasts,  a  badge  which  will  aid  in  thdr  kleatlfication. 
They  come  in  flocks  when  the  fields  are  beginning  to  took  brown  aod 
dreary,  but  seem  contented  with  the  surroiindingB  from  which  other 
birds  have  fled.  They  feed  on  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses,  and  even 
when  the  snow  is  deepest  always  &nd  an  abundance  of  food.  1  like  to  see 
them  feasting  on  the  seed-statks  above  the  crust,  and  to  hear  their 
chorus  of  merry,  tinkling  not«a,  like  spariding  frost  crystals  turned  to 

Winter  Chippies  they  are  sometimes  caJled,  but  at  this  season  there 
is  little  of  the  Chippy's  nature  about  them.  In  February  or  Mart^ 
they  begin  to  sing  a  song  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  Canary, 
but  is  "finer,  sweeter,  and  not  so  loud." 

tH.  Splsalla  paoerliw  ^Mtorliui  (BeA.).   CmppiNO  Sparrow.  Adi. 

— Forehead  blank,  a  short  Kraylsh  line  in  its  middle:  top  of  the  head  rufous; 

the  nape  itenerally  with  a  few  black  streaks;  a  grayish  line  aver  the  eye  and 

a  black  liue  behind  it;  back  of  the  neck  Rraylsh.  separating  the  rufous  crown 

from  the  back;  back  streaked  with  black,  a  little  rufous,  and  more  pale 

buffy  ocbraceous;   rump  wlatv  arav;   winR-bars   not 

conspicuous;   underparta   uniyiah   white,  whiter  on 

the  throat  and    belly;   bill   entirely  blaik.    Ada.  tn 

irinter  and  Im. — Similar,  hut  rwi  rufoua  crown-cap 

or  black  on  the  forehead;  top  of  the  head  streaked 

like   the   back;    bill  brownish,    fiallingi  have   the 

breast  streaked  with  black.    L.,  6'37;  W.,  274;  T„ 

2-29:  B.,  -36. 

Remarka. —  In  adults  the  rufous  crown,    black 

Fio.  107.  Chippinf  8p»i^  forehead,  gray  rump,  and  black  bill  are  characteris- 

iDW.  (Nauusl  BH.)      tic;  in  winter  the  gray  rump  is  a  good  distinKuishinK 

fiance. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian,  Transition,  and  Austral  tones 
from  cen.  Sank.,  sw.  Keewatin,  n.  Ont.,  cen.  Que,  and  Cape  Breton  Is.  to 
oen.  Tei.,  b.  Miss,,  and  cen.  Ga.;  winlera  chiefly  in  s.  States,  occasionally 
as  far  n.  as  Okla,  and  s.  N.  J.;  casual  in  Cuba  and  ne.  Mei. 

Washington,  common  S.  R..  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  9-Nov.  II,  occaaion- 
ally  winters.  Ossining.  common  B.  R.,  Apl.  9-Nov.  7.  Cambridge,  abun- 
dant 3.  R.,  Apl.  12-Oct.  25.  N,  Ohio,  abundant  S,  R,,  Mch.  23  to  Oct.  10. 
Glen  Ellyn,  not  very  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  6-Nov.  5.  SE.  Min 
8.  R.,  Apl.  8-Oct.  26. 
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Nut,  of  grasses,  fine  twigs,  or  rootlets,  thickly  lined  with  long  hairs,  in 
trees  or  bushes,  5-20  feet  up.  Eoa9, 4-5,  blue  or  greenish  blue,  with  cinnamon- 
brown  or  Uackish  markings,  chiefiy  at  the  larger  end,  '72  x  *51.  DaU, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  May  8;  Cambridge,  May  12;  se.  Minn.,  May  16. 

The  Chippy  is  among  Sparrows  what  the  Phoebe  is  among  Fly-* 
catchers — the  humblest,  most  unassuming  member  of  its  family.  Both 
show  trustfulness,  which,  in  spite  of  their  unattractive  appearance  and 
far  from  pleasing  voices,  wins  our  affection.  Chippy  makes  his  nest  in 
the  vines  on  our  piazza,  and  feeds  on  the  crumbs  at  our  doorstep,  quite 
as  though  he  were  a  member  of  the  family;  and  he  needs  only  a  little 
encouragement  to  give  evidence  of  his  entire  confidence  in  our  good 
will  by  feeding  from  our  hands.  His  song  is  a  monotonous  chippy-- 
chippy^ippU^ippy,  rather  high  and  wiry  and  frequently  running 
into  an  insectlike  trill — by  no  means  a  musical  performance. 

In  the  fall.  Chippy  changes  his  dress,  dons  a  streaked  cap  for  the 
one  of  bright  bay,  and,  with  others  of  his  kind,  goes  to  the  fields  to 
feast  on  the  year's  harvest  of  seeds.  He  is  generally  found  near  tr^ 
and  hedgerows,  into  which,  when  alarmed,  he  flies  with  his  companions. 

Stl.  Splsella  pallida  (Stoains).  Clat-golorbd  Sparrow.  Ada. — 
With  a  general  resemblance  to  immature  S.  socialia,  but  less  rufous  above, 
whiter  below,  the  line  over  the  eye  white,  and  the  rump  pale  grayish  brown 
instead  of  slaty  gray.   W.,  2*40;  T.,  2*35;  B.,  '34. 

Range. — Interior  Nl  A.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  zones  from 
se.  B.  C,  s.  Mackenzie,  sw.  Keewatin,  and  Isle  Royale,  Mich.,  to  w.  Mont., 
se.  Colo.,  n.  Nebr.,  and  nw.  Ills.;  winters  from  s.  Aris.,  s.  N.  M.,  and  s. 
Tex.  s.  to  s.  Mex.,  Guanajuato,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  and  Chiapas;  casual  in 
Ont.  and  Ind.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  26-Oct.  19. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  lined  with  hairs,  on  the  ground  or  in  bushes.  Egga,  3-5, 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding.  Date,  se.  Minn.,  May  23. 

"This  pale  Sparrow  of  the  plains  is  very  similar  in  actions  to  the 
Chipping  Sparrow,  but  less  familiar  and  confiding  in  habits''  (Goss). 

Brbwsr's  Sparrow  {56B.  SpizeUa  bretoen),  a  western  n>ecies,  has 
been  recorded  once  from  Massachusetts.  (Brewster,  Am.  NcU.,  VlII,  1874, 
366.) 

SM.  SplMllA  pnttlla  pnsllla  (TFtZs.).  Fisld  Sparrow.  Bfll  reddish 
brown.  Aaa. — Top  of  head  rufous,  a  gray  line  over  the  eye;  nape  slightly 
gray;  back  like  the  crown,  but  fiiaely  streaked  with  black  and  narrowly 
edged  with  brownish  ashy;  rump  brownish  ashyj  middle  and  greater  wing- 
coverts  tipped  with  white;  underpurts  whitish,  tmged  with  ochraceous-buflF 
on  the  breast  and  sides.  Ada.  in  winter  and  /m.--€imilar,  but  the  colors  duller, 
the  crown  edged  with  grajrish  and  sometimes  a  faint  grayish  line  through  its 
center.  NeaUinga  have  the  breast  streaked  with  black.  L.,  5*68;  W.,  2*50; 
T.,  2*55;  B.,  "36. 

Remarka. — This  bird  may  be  known  by  its  brightly  colored  back,  buffy 
breast,  and  especially  by  its  reddish  bill. 

Range. — -E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Austral  zones  from  s. 
Minn.,  s.  Mich.,  s.  Que.,  and  s.  Maine,  to  cen.  Tex.,  cen.  La.,  and  n.  Fla.; 
winters  from  Mo.,  Ills.,  s.  Pa.,  and  N.  J.  to  the  Gulf  coast,  casually  further  n. 

Washington,  very  common  P.  R.  Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  2-Nov. 
7.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  12-Nov.  1;  casual  in  winter.  N.  Ohio, 
abundant  in  summer,  Mch.  6-Oct.  25.  Glen  Ellyn,  tolerably  common  S.  R., 
Mch.  27-Oct.  11.    SE,  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  1-Dec.  28. 
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NetA,  of  rather  ooane  gnsses,  weed  stalks,  rootlets,  etc.,  lined  with  fine 
crastes  and  lon^  hairs,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  bushes.  Bqo9,  3-5,  white  or 
bluish  white,  with  numerous  rufous  markings,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end, 
70  X  '52.  Dale,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  4;  Montgomoy  Co.,  Pa.,  May  5; 
New  London,  Conn.,  May  21;  Cambridge,  May  26;  Wheatland,  Ind.,  Apl. 
dO. 

Its  bright  rufous  ooldr,  the  absence  of  spots  on  its  breast,  and  espe- 
cially its  flesh-colored  bill,  are  the  best  field-marks  of  this  misnamed 
Si>arrow,  for  he  is  not  a  true  Field  Sparrow,  but  prefers  old  pastures 
dotted  with  clumps  of  bushes  or  young  cedars.  There  is  something 
winning  in  his  appearance;  he  seems  such  a  gentle,  innocent,  dove- 
like little  bird.  His  song  is  in  keeping  with  his  character,  being  an 
unusually  clear,  plaintive  whistle,  sweeter  to  the  lover  of  birds'  songs 
than  the  voice  of  the  most  gifted  songstress.  It  is  subject  to  much 
variation.  Not  only  do  the  same  individuals  sing  several  different 
songs,  but  two  individuals  in  the  same  locality  rarely  sing  alike.  There 
is  also  much  variation  in  the  songs  of  birds  from  different  regions.  For 
this  reason  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  description  of  the  song  which 
will  apply  throughout  the  bird's  range.  However,  an  average  song 
consists  of  the  syllables  chSr-^oUf  Mr-v)Si,  Mr-voU,  cMr-^weif  chH-o^ 
de-de-de-de^f  the  last  notes  joined  in  a  trill. 

This  gives,  of  course,  no  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  Field  Sparrow's 
song,  but  to  be  convinced  of  its  rare  beauty  one  need  only  hear  it  as 
the  sun  goes  down  and  the  hush  of  eariy  evening  is  quieting  the  earth. 

The  Western  Field  Sparrow  (S6Sa.  SpUeUa  punOa  arenacM),  a  pale 
form,  has  been  recorded  from  the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans. 

Sf7.  Juiioo  hysmaUs  hyttiiiaUs  {Linn.).  Slatb-oolorbd  Junco.  Ad. 
cf. — Upperparts,  throat,  and  breast  gra3rish  slate-color;  upperparts  more  or 
leas  washed  with  grayish  brown;  belly  white,  sides  iprayish;  no  wing-bars;  tail 
fuscous,  the  two  outer  feathers  and  part  of  the  third  white;  bill  flesh-color. 
Ad.  9  .---Similar,  but  the  upperparts  browner,  throat  and  breast  paler.  Ada, 
in  winter. — Resemble  ads.  in  summer  but  are  more  richly  washed  with  brown- 
ish or  rusty.  NesUinga,  resemble  the  adults,  but  have  the  upperparts,  throat, 
and  breast  streaked  with  black.   L.,  6*27;  W.,  3*03;  T.,  2*71;  B.,  *41. 

Range. — E.  and  n.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  and  Canadian  sonee 
in  nw.  Alaska  (tree  limit),  n.  Mackensie  (tree  limit),  cen.  Keewatin,  and  oen. 
Ungava  s.  to  base  of  Alaska  Peninsula,  s.  Yukon,  cen.  Alberta,  n.  Minn., 
cen.  Mich.,  Ont.,  and  mts.  of  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  and  Mass.;  winters  throughout  the 
e.  U.  S.  and  s.  Ont.  s.  to  the  Gulf  coast;  casual  in  Calif.,  Aris.,  and  N.  M.; 
straggles  to  Siberia. 

Washington,  abundant  W.  V.,  Sept.  2&-May  12.  Ossining,  common  W. 
v.,  Sept.  19-May  4.  Cambridge,  rather  common  W.  V.,  abundant  T.  V., 
Sept.  20-Nov.  25;  Mch.  20-Apl.  20.  N.  Ohio,  abundant  W.  V.,  Oct.  2-May 
5.  Glen  Ellyn,  W.  V.,  abundant  spring  and  fall,  Aug.  30-May  13.  SE. 
Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  4-  ;  Sept.  20-Nov.  12. 

Neat,  of  grasses,  moss  and  rootlets,  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  long  hairs, 
on  or  near  the  ground.  Egos,  4-5,  white  or  bluish  white,  finely  and  evenly 
speckled  or  spotted,  sometimes  heavily  blotched  at  the  larger  end  with 
rufous-brown,  '76  x  "58.  DaU,  Wilmurt,  N.  Y.,  May  27;  Grand  Manan,  N. 
B.,  May  25. 

When  the  snow  begins  to  fly,  you  will  look  out  some  gray  morning 
to  find  a  flock  of  small,  plump,  slate-colored  birds  hopping  about  the 
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dooiyard,  picking  up  what  they  can  find,  or  sitting  in  the  bushes  with 
an  air  of  contentment  that  it  is  pleasant  to  see. 

Coming,  as  they  do,  when  most  of  the  home  birds  have  left  for  the 
south,  they  bring  their  own  welcome,  and- soon  seem  like  old  friends. 
But  if  you  would  really  know  your  gentle  winter  visitors,  you  must 
go  back  into  the  woods  when  summer  comes  and  find  them  in  their 
own  homes. 

Look  for  them  in  a  tangle  of  fallen  tree-tops,  logs,  and  upturned 
roots.  A  pair  I  once  surprised  in  such  a  place  at  first  sat  and  chirped 
at  me — ^with  bills  full  of  food — but  soon  they  were  flying  freely  back 
and  forth  to  the  upturned  root  where  they  had  hidden  their  nest. 

I  noticed  with  surprise  that  thdr  gray  plmnage  toned  in  so  well 
with  the  dark  earth  that  they  were  hard  to  see.  The  sharp  horizontal 
line  across  the  breast  where  the  gray  turns  abruptly  to  white  added 
to  the  disguise,  the  straight  line  bresJdng  the  round  form  of  the  bird. 

The  'tsip  of  the  Junoo  is  unmistakable  and  more  often  heard  than 
his  song,  but  he  has  both  a  tiill  and  a  low,  sweet  song  as  unpretentious 
and  cheery  as  the  friendly  bird  himself. 

Flobbngb  Mebriam  Bailbt. 


St7«.  J.  tu  eavoHnmisto  BrewBL  Carolina  Jttnco.  Sunilar  to  the 
preceding,  but  slightly  larger,  the  upperparts,  throat,  and  breast  uniform 
grayish  slate-color  wWuntt  a  brownish  wash,  bill  hom-oolor.  W.,  3*26; 
T.,  2-86;  B.,  43. 

Ran(fe,--S.  Alleghanies.  Breeds  in  the  Canadian  sone  (overlapping 
into  the  Alle^hanian  fauna)  of  mts.  from  w.  Md.,  Va.,  and  W.  Va.,  s.  to  n. 
Ga.;  winters  m  adjacent  lowlands. 

Nestinodaie,  Cold  Knob,  W.  Va.,  May  21. 

This  is  a  oonjnon  and  apparently  permanent  remdent  species  in  the 
higher  parts  of  the  southern  Alleghanies. 

Sf7f.  J.  h.  nuAtaniu  Ridgw,  Montana  Junco.  Similar  to  J,  h. 
hyemalia^  but  head  and  breast  blacker,  the  former,  sharplv  defined  from  the 
brownish  black,  the  sides  s^nn^  washed  with  browmui  pink.  W.,  3*15; 
T.,  2-60. 

Range. — N.  Rocky  Mts.  Breeds  in  Canadian  sone  from  s.  Alberta  s. 
to  n.  Idaho  and  nw.  Mont.;  winters  s.  to  Aris.,  N.  M.,  Chihuahua,  and  Tex., 
and  e.  casually  to  Kans.,  Ills.,  Ind.,  Mass.,  and  Md. 

Cambridge,  one  record  (Mch.  26,  1874). 


S7S.  Peaona  nettvaUs  mttvsHs  (LichL).  Pms-woons  Spabbow. 
Ads. — Upperparts  light'cAesMu^,  more  or  less  streaked  with  black  and  mar- 
gined with  (fray;  a  grayish  line  over  the  eye;  bend  of  the  wing  yellow;  tail- 
feathers  narrow,  grayish  fuscous,  the  outer  ones  much  the  shortest;  breast 
and  sides  washed  with  pale  brownish  ash;  breast  sometimes  with  a  few  black 
spots;  middle  of  the  b^y  white.  L..  5*80;  W.,  2*50;  T.,  2'50;  B..  '45. 

Range, — Qa.  and  Fla.  Breeds  in  Austroriparian  fauna  from  s.-  Oa.  s. 
to  oen.  Fla. ;  winters  in  oen.  and  s.  ila. 

Nett,  of  fine  grasses,  on  the  ground,  beneath  scrub  palmetto.  Egge,  3-5, 
pure  white,  *72  x  '61.  Date,  Lake  Okeechobee,  Fla.,  Apl.  14;  San  Mateo, 
Fla.,  Apl.  23. 

This  is  a  common  bird  in  Florida.  It  winters  in  the  southern  part' 
of  the  State  and  migrates  northward  in  March.   It  is  found  only  in 
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pine  woods  having  an  undergrowth  of  scrub  pahnetto.   Here  it  paaseB 
most  of  its  time  on  the  ground,  and  is  difficult  to  flush. 

When  singing,  it  seeks  an  elevated  perch.  In  my  opinion  its  song ' 
is  more  beautiful  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  Sparrows.  It  is  very 
simple — I  write  it,  chc-iHHi  de,  de,  de;  che^ — i^iee-o,  chee-Of  chee-o, 
cheeH) — but  it  possesses  all  the  exquisite  tenderness  and  pathos  of  the 
melody  of  the  Hermit  Thrush;  indeed,  in  purity  of  tone  and  in  execu- 
tion I  should  consider  the  Sparrow  the  superior  songster.  It  sings  most 
freely  very  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  af temoon,  when  the 
world  is  hushed  and  the  pine  trees  breathe  a  soft  accompaniment  to 
its  divine  music.  > 

iTSa.  P.  ».  baohmawt  (AuJ.).  Bacbman's  Spabbow.  Similar  to 
the  preceding  subspecies,  but  the  upperparts  rufous,  black  streaks  generally 
connned  to  the  back,  or  absent;  line  over  the  eye  buffy;  breast  and  sides 
brownish  cream-buff  without  streaks. 

Range. — SE.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Carolinian  and  Austroripaiian  faunas 
in  oen.  Ills.  Gocal^  to  se.  Iowa),  s.  Ind.,  s.  Ohio  and  cen.  Va.  s.  to  oen.  Tex., 
and  extreme  nw.  Fia.;  winters  from  s.  N.  C.  s.  into  fla.;  casual  near  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Washington,  one  record,  ApL 

Neat,  of  grasses,  domed  and  cylindrical,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  3-4,  pure 
white,  -74  x  '60  (Bendire.  Avk,  V,  1888,  366).  Dato,  Weaverville,  N.  C, 
May  6;  Greensboro,  Ala.,  May  8. 

In  Florida,  where  this  bird  is  not  uncommon  during  the  winter,  I 
have  found  it  in  pine  woods  undergrown  with  turkey  oaks,  and  not  in 
localitie»irequented  by  P.  aslwalU.  In  South  Carolina  it  was  observed 
in  essentially  similar  localities,  and  its  song  did  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  cssbwalis,  Mr.  Ridgway  writes  that  in  Elinois  this  is 
"emphatically  a  bird  of  open  oak  woods,  where  large  white  and  post 
oaks  prevail,  with  grass  land  immediately  adjoining,  or  where  the  in- 
tervals between  the  trees  consist  of  sward  rather  than  undergrowth; 
but  neglected  fields,  grown  up  to  weeds,  Gind  in  which  dead  trees  are 
left  standing,  are  also  its  favorite  haunts." 

He  sppaks  of  its  song  as  reminding  one  somewhat  of  the  plaintive 
chant  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  but  as  far  sweeter  and  louder;  ''the  modu- 
lation, as  nearly  as  can  be  expressed  in  words,  resembling  the  syllables 
thUSUi^-ihviy  luit  hdy  ItU,  the  first  being  a  rich,  silvery  trill,  pitched  in 
a  high  musical  key,  the  other  syllables  also  metallic,  but  abrupt,  and 
lower  in  tone." 

1888.  Bendire,  C.  E.,  Auk,  V,  351-356  (nesting). 

§81.  MelospUca  melodia  melodia  (TTtZs.).  Sonq  Sparrow.  Ada. — 
Crown  rufous-brown,  with  a  grayish  line  through  its  center;  a  grayish  line 
over  the  eye;  a  rufoufr-brown  fine  from  behind  the  eye  to  the  nape;  feathers 
of  the  back  streaked  with  black  and  margined  with  rufous-brown  and  grayish ; 
greater  wing-coverts  with  black  spots  at  their  tips;  no  white  wing-bars  or 
yellow  on  the  wing;  tail  rufous  grayish  brown,  tne  middle  feathers  darker 
along  their  shafts;  outer  feathers  shortest;  sides  of  the  throat  with  black  or 
blackish  streaks;  breast  with  wedge-shaped  streaks  of  black  and  rufous- 
brown  which  tend  to  form  one  larger  blotch  on  the  center;  sides  washed 
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with  brownish  and  streaked  with  black  and  nifous-biown;  middle  of  the 
beUy  white.  L.,  630;  W.,  252;  T..  262;  B^  '49. 

Range. — N.  A.  e.  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  Breeds  in  Canadian,  Transition, 
and  Upper  Austral  sones  from  s.  Mackensie  (Great  Slave  Lake),  cen.  Kee- 
watin,  n.  Ont.,  cen.  Que.,  and  Cape  Breton  Is.  s.  to  s.  Nebr..  cen.  Mo.,  Ky., 
8.  Va.,  and  s.  N.  C.  (mts.),  and  w.  to  the  Rooky  Mts.  of  Alberta;  winters 
from  Neb.,  Ills.,  Mass.  Gocally),  and  N.  J.,  s.  to  the  Gulf  coast,  and  sporadi- 
cally n.  to  Mich.,  and  N.  S. 

Washington,  conmion  P.  R.,  abundant  T.  V.,  Mch.  and  Oct.  Ossining, 
common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  very  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  10-Nov.  1;  looally 
common  W.  V.  N.  Ohio,  P.  R.,  abundant  in  summer,  conmion  in  winter. 
Glen  Ellyn,  conmion  S.  R.,  Feb.  12-Nov.  2.  S£.  Minn.,  oonmion  8.  R.,  Mch. 
16-Nov.  11. 

Netl^  of  coarse  grasses,  rootlets,  dead  leaves,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  lined 
with  finer  grasses  and  sometaines  long  hairs,  on  tiiie  ground,  sometimes  in 
bushes.  Eggs,  4-5,  white  or  bluish  white,  with  numerous  rufous-brown  mark- 
ings which  sometimes  nearly  conceal  the  ground  color,  *76  x  *60.  Dote, 
Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Apl.  27;  Cambridge,  Apl.  30;  se.  Minn.,  Apl.  27. 

The  Song  Sparrow's  vast  range  in  a  dozen  varying  climates,  its 
readiness  to  adapt  itself  to  the  different  conditions  in  each  of  the  regions 
it  inhabits,  its  numerical  abmidance  and  steady  increase  while  some  of 
its  family  are  dying  out,  its  freedom  from  disease  and  vermin,  and  its 
perennial  cheerfulness,  evidenced  by  its  never-failing  music—all  pro- 
claim that  it  is  indeed  one  of  Nature's  successes. 

Its  irrepressible  vivacity  and  good  spirits  in  q>ite  of  all  drcum- 
stances  are  aptly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  its  song  may  be  heard  in 
every. month  of  the  year  and  in  all  weathers;  also  by  night  as  well  as 
by  day — ^for  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  darkest  nights  than  to 
hear  its  sweet  chant  in  half-conscious  answer  to  the  hooting  of  the 
Owl  or  even  the  report  of  a  gun. 

It  is  never  seen  far  from  water,  and  ^en  it  is  alanned  it  flies  down* 
ward  or  along — never  upward — into  some  low  thicket,  pumping  its 
tail  as  it  flies. 

Its  alarm  note  is  a  simple  metallic  c^'p,  which  is  very  distinctive 
when  once  learned.  But  its  merry  chant — ^which  has  won  for  it  the 
name  of  ''Song  Sparrow" — is  its  best-known  note.  It  is  a  voluble  and 
uninterrupted  but  short  refrain,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  sweetest  of  the 
familiar  voices  of  the  meadow  lands.  The  song  that  it  occasionally 
utters  while  on  the  wing  is  of  quite  a  different  character,  being  more 
prolonged  and  varied. 

Though  so  abundant,  it  can  not  be  styled  a  sociable  spedes.  Eiven 
during  the  migrations  it  is  never  seen  in  compact  flocks  like  the  Red- 
poll or  Snowflake;  at  most  it  will  be  found  forming  a  part  of  a  long, 
scattered  migrating  train  that  usually  includes  a  number  of  different 
but  nearly  related  species.  Ebnbst  Thoupson  Sston. 

1899.  Owen,  D.  E.,  Auk,  XVI.  221-225  (growth  of  young). 

US.  BfleloqpUca  Hnoolnl  Unoolni  (At«2.).  Likooln'b  Sparbow. 
Ad». — Upperparts  streaked  with  black,  brownish  gray,  and  grayish  brown; 
tail-feathers  narrow  and  rather  pointed,  the  outer  ones  shortest;  under- 
ports  white,  rather  finely  streaked  with  black,  a  broad  cr«un4fuff  band 
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across  the  breasi,  a  cream-buff  stripe  on  either  side  of  the  throat;  sides 
tinged  with  cream-buff.   L..  6-76;  W.,  2-60;  T.,  240;  B..  '41. 

Remarks, — ^The  cream-buff  band  on  the  breast  is  distinctive  of  this 
species. 

Ranqe. — N.  A.  Breeds  in  Boreal  sones  from  Alaska  and  n.  Ungava  s. 
to  n.  Minn.,  oen.  Ont.,  n.  N.  Y.,  N.  B.,  and  N.  S.  and  s.  in  the  Cascade, 
Sierra  Nevada,  and  Roclryr  Mts.  to  s.  Calif,  and  n.  N.  M. ;  winters  from  San 
Jacinto  Mts.,  Calif.,  s.  Okla.,  and  n.  Miss,  to  Guatemala;  casual  only  e.  of 
the  Alleghany  Mts.  s.  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  May  8-21;  Sept.  30-Oct.  1.  Ossining,  rare  T. 
v.,  Sept.  29-Oct.  16.  Cambridge,  not  uncommon,  T.  V.,  May  15-May  25; 
Sept.  14-Oct.  10.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  25-May  26.  Glen 
Ellyn,  not  common  T.  V.,  fall  records  only,  Sept.  11-Oct.  9.  SE.  Minn., 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  17-  ;  Sept.  10-Oct.  30. 

Ne^,  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  on  the  ground. 
"Eggs,  4-5,  pale  green  or  buJBSsh,  sometimes  almost  white,  thickly  spotted 
and  blotched  with  reddish  brown  and  lilac,  '80  x  *60"  (Chamberlain). 
DaU,  Wilmurt,  N.  Y.,  June  10;  Racine,  Wise.,  June  6. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  about  the  Lincoln's  Sparrow  is  its 
shyness,  whether  migrating  in  the  kivish  abundance  of  the  West,  stray- 
ing casually  through  the  states  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  or  settled 
for  the  summer  in  a  chosen  spot  of  the  northern  evergreen  woods. 
Scampering  like  a  mouse  along  some  tumble-down  stone  wall  half 
buried  in  poison  ivy,  sumach,  and  all  the  tangled  growth  that  goes  to 
make  up  an  old  hedgerow,  or  peering  out  from  a  clump  of  low-spreading 
bushes,  this  little  bird  may  sometimes  be  detected;  but  as  he  hurries 
northward  late  in  the  migration,  when  all  the  woods  and  fields  axe 
ringing  with  bird  music,  our  attention  is  seldom  directed  toward  the 
silent  straggler,  while  in  the  autumn  he  is  lost  in  the  waves  of  Sparrows 
that  flood  the  country. 

If  we  follow  him  northward,  we  find  him  irregularly  distributed  in 
small  colonies  or  single  pairs  in  damp  clearings,  perhaps  along  brooks 
or  ponds,  but  avoiding  almost  entirely  the  wetter,  more  open  localities, 
where  the  Swamp  Sparrow  is  at  home.  Attracted  by  a  sharp  chirp 
which,  at  times  reduplicated,  resembles  that  of  a  young  Chipping 
Sparrow,  we  may  succeed  in  catching  a  glimpse  of  him  as  he  lurks 
beneath  a  little  spruce  perhaps  no  bigger  than  an  umbrella. 

Sometimes  venturing  timidly  to  the  outer  bougfas  of  a  spruce,  he 
surprises  the  hearer  with  a  most  unsparrowlike  song.  It  is  not  loud, 
and  suggests  the  bubbling,  guttural  notes  of  the  House  Wren,  com- 
bined with  the  sweet  rippling  music  of  the  Purple  Finch,  and  when 
you  think  the  song  is  done  there  is  an  unexpected  aftermath.  The 
birds  sing  very  little  and  at  long  intervals,  and  are  seldom  heard  dur- 
ing the  later  hours  of  the  day,  ceasing  at  once  if  anybody  approaches. 

J.  DwiOHT,  Jr. 

K84.  MelosplBa  georclaiia  (Lath.).  Swamp  Sparbow.  Ads.  in  sum^ 
mer. — Crown  ^estnut-ruTous;  forehead  black;  a  ^^rayish  line  over  the 
eye;  a  blackish  line  behind  the  eye;  nape  slaty  gray  with  a  few  black  streaks; 
feathers  of  the  back  broadly  streaked  with  black  and  margined  with  rufous 
and  cream-buff  or  ashy  buff;  wing-coverts  rufous,  the  greater  ones  with 
black  spots  at  their  tips;  rump  rufous  grayish  brown,  sometimes  streaked 
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with  block :  tail  rufous  grayiah  bravn,  the  middle  feathers  darker  along  their 
shafts:  throat  and  middle  of  the  belty  white,  breast  ^yish,  sides  washed 
with  pale  erayish  brawD.  Ada.  in  tnnJer  and  Im. — Similar,  but  the  top  of 
the  head  streaked  with  black,  rufous-browii,  and  grayish:  nape  less  gray; 
breast  washed  with  brownish.    L.,  fi-SQ;  W.,  2-34;  T:.  2'32;  B.,  -46. 

Remarka, — The  underparts  resemble  thoae  of  some  immature  White- 
throated  SpaiTOWB,  but  the  wiD^-bon  and  the  yellow  bend  of  the  wing  will 
always  distinguish  the  latter. 

Range. — N.  A.    a.  of  Great  Plains.    Breeds  in  Canadian,  Transition,  and 

CaS  Upper  Austral  lones  from  w.  oen.  Alberta,  cen.  Mackeniie.  cen. 
waUn,  oen.  Que.,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  n.  Nebr.,  n.  Mo.,  n.  Ills..  W.  Va.  (mts.) 
and  N.  J, :  winters  from  Nebr.,  Ohio  Vall^,  and  Mass.  (rarely)  s.  to  the  Gulf 
coast  from  cen.  Fla.  to  Mex,:  accidental  in  Utah  and  Colo. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V..  Apl.  12-May  19;  Sept.  28-Oct.  29; 
a  few  winter.  Osaiiiing,  toleraUy  common  8.  R..  Apl.  4- Dec.  2;  a  few  winter. 
Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  I2-Nov.  10;  a  few  winter.  N.  Ohio,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Mch.  23-May  20.  Glen  Btlyn,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Apl. 
2-May  2S;  Sept  2-Oet.  24;  possibly  8.  H.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Aij. 
5-Nov.  18. 

Neat,  generally  simiUr  to  that  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  on  the  ground.  Bggt, 
4-5,  similar  in  ootor  to  those  of  the  Song  Sparrow,  but  the  markings  geDer- 
ally  more  confluent.  '70  x  "67.  Date,  Cambridge.  May  13;  New  Canada, 
N.  8.,  May  19;  Pewaukee,  Wise.,  May  23;  se.  Mum.,  Itlay  2S. 

While  wintering  in  the  South,  Swunp  Sparrows  frequently  belie 
th^  name,  and  I  have  often  found  numben  of  them  in  dry  'old  fields' 
of  broom  sedge;  but  at  the  north  they  are  more  «>naist«iit,  and  one 
rarely  sees  them  beyond  the  confines  of  a  wet  meadow,  or,  more  prefer- 
ably, a  large  graaay  maieh  with  reed-bordered  atrcama. 

Swamp  SpaiTowB  may  be  distinguished  from  their  couaina,  the  Song 
SporrowB,  by  their  unstreaked  breast,  much  darker  upperparta,  and . 
totally  different  notes.  Thdr  usual  call-oote  is  a  sharp  cheep,  Dot  unlike 
that  of  the  White-throated  Sparrow,  and  quite  different  from  the 
rather  nasal  chimp  of  the  Song  Sparrow.  Th^  song  is  a  simple,  sweet, 
but  somewhat  monotonous  (uieef-hoeeHtMet,  repeated  many  times,  all 
on  one  note,  and  sometimes  running  into  a  trill. 

UC  PaoodU  Oiaaa  tOmtm  (Merr.r  Pox  Spabbow.  A<U.—Vppei- 
parts  rufous-brown,  the  feathers  margined  by  ciniiamon-brown  and  without 
black;  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail  brighl  ru/mu;  wings  margined  with  nifous; 
underparts  heaniu  streaked  and  spotted  with  rufous-brown  and  blackish; 
middle  of  the  belly  white;  lower  mandible  yellowiah.  L..  726;  W.,  3'39; 
T.,  2-ti5:  B.,  '60. 

Sange.S.  A.  Breeds  in  Boreal 
■ones  from  tree  limit  in  ne.  Alaska, 
and  D.  UiuavH  s.  to  cen.  Alberta,  n. 
Man..  B.  Keewatin,  Magdalen  Islands, 
and  N.  F. ;  winters  from  lower  Ohio 
and  Potomac  tb11»b  (occasionally 
further  n.)  to  cen.  Tei.  and  n.  Fla.; 
casual  on  the  coast  of  ■-  Alaska  and  in 
Calif. 

Washington,  very  abundant  T.  V., 
Mch.  13-May  11;  Oct.  23-Nov.  15; 
a  few  winter.  Oasining,  tolerably  com- 
mon T.  v.,  Mch.  4-Apl.  20;  Oct.  14- 
Nov.  2S.   Cambridge,  abundant  T.  v.,     Fig.  108.  Fm  ^uniw.  (NaMnI  rii») 
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Mch.  1&-Apl.  12;  Oct.  20-Nov.  15;  oocaaonal  in  winter.  N.  Ohio,  common 
T.  v.,  Mch.  12-Api.  23;  Oct.  1-Nov.  16.  Qlen  Ellyn,  fairly  common  T.  Y., 
Mch.  ll~Apl.  28;  Sept.  22-Not.  8.  SE.  Minn.,  conmion  T.  V.,  Mch.  12-  ; 
Sept.  17-Nov.  12. 

Nett,  of  coarse  graaacB,  lined  with  finer  graaaeB,  hair,  mosB,  and  feathers, 
on  the  ground,  and  in  low  trees  and  bushes.  Egg*,  4-^6,  pale  bluish,  evenly 
speclded  or  heavily  blotched  with  umber  or  vinaoeous-brown,  '80  x  *63  (see 
Bendiie,  Auk,  VI,  1889,  108).  Date,  Ft.  Resolution,  Made,  June  1. 

In  the  eariy  spring  the  Fox  Sparrow  is  seen  mostly  about  damp 
thickets  and  roadside  shrubbery;  later  it  takes  more  to  woodsides, 
foraging  on  leaf-etrewn  slopes  where  there  is  little  or  no  undeigrowth, 
often  associated  with  small  parties  of  Junoos.  On  its  return  in  the 
autumn  it  again  becomes  a  common  denisen  of  hedgerows  and  thickets, 
and  also  invades  the  weedy  grainfields,  rarely,  however,  strajring  far 
from  some  thickety  cover.  Sometimes  large  numb^s  congregate 
among  withered  growths  of  tall  weeds,  whence  they  emerge  with  a 
loud  whirring  of  wings  as  their  retreat  is  invaded,  and  hie  away  in 
tawny  clouds,  flock  after  flock.  It  is  a  great  scratcher  among  dead 
leaves,  and  can  make  the  wood  rubbish  fly  in  a  way  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  SLse,  a  barnyard  fowl  could  scarcely  excel. 

The  usual  note  of  the  Fox  Sparrow  is  a  feeble  taeep.  A  note  of 
excitement  is  louder  and  sharper  in  tone.  Its  song  is  not  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  of  our  Sparrows.  It  is  a  revelation  to  hear  it  at  sun- 
down on  some  vemally  softened  evening  of  early  springtime;  little 
swarms  of  gnats  hover  in  the  balmy  air;  from  the  twilight  meadows 
comes  the  welcome,  half-doubtful  piping  of  the  first  hylas — no  other 
sound.  Then  perhi^  from  some  dusky  thicket  a  bird's  song!  An 
emotional  outburst  rising  full-toned  and  clear,  and  passing  all  too 
quickly  to  a  closing  cadence,  which  seems  to  linger  in  the  silent  air. 
It  is  the  song  of  the  Fox  Sparrow  with  that  fuller  power  and  richness 
of  tone  which  come  into  it,  or  seem  to,  at  the  sunset  hour.  It  breaks 
forth  as  if  inspired  from  pure  joy  in  the  awakened  season,  though  with 
some  vague  undertone,  scarcely  of  sadness,  rather  of  some  lower  tone 

of  joy.  EUQBNE  P.  BiCKNBLL. 

1889.  BENDncB,  C.  E.,  Auk,  VI,  107-116  (nesting). 

U7.  Ptpllo  erytlivophtlialinQs  •rythrophthalinvs  {Linn.). 
TowHEB.  Ad.  (f. — iJpperparts  black,  sometimes  margined  with  rufous; 
throat  and  breast  black,  belly  white,  ades  rufous;  outer  web  of  primaries 
with  white;  tail  black,  the  three  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white;  outer  web 
of  the  outer  feather  entirely  white;  iria  red.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts,  wings, 
throat,  and  breast  bright  grayish  brown;  tail  fuscous-brown  the  three  outer 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  sides  rufous,  middle  of  the  belly  white.  Neatlinga 
have  the  back  and  underparts  streaked  with  black.  L.,  8*35;  W.,  3*34;  T., 
3*68;  B.,  *66. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Alleghanian  and  Carolinian  faimas  from 
se.  Sask.,  s.  Man.,  s.  Ont.,  and  s.  Maine  s.  to  cen.  Kans.  and  n.  Ga.;  winters 
from  se.  Nebr.,  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  valleys  (casually  New  England)  to 
cen.  Tex.,  the  Gulf  coast,  and  s.  Fla. 

Washinfi^n,  common  S.  R.,  very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  6-Oct.  21;  a  few» 
winter.    Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  21-Oct.  31.    Cambridge,  common 
8.  &.,  Apl.  2&-0ct.  16.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  lO-Oct.  26.  Glen 
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EUyn,  XK>t  common  8.  R.,  Mch.  SG-Nov.  18.  S£.  Mum.,  common  8.  R., 
Apl.  11-Nov.  8. 

Nestt  externally  of  dead  leaves  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  with  fine  graaees, 
on  or  near  the  ground.  EggB,  4-5,  white,  finely  and  evenly  speckled  with 
shades  of  rufous,  sometimes  blotched  at  the  larger  end,  *96  x  '71.  Date, 
Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  May  8;  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  May  17;  Cambridge,  May 
20;  Rosetta,  111.,  May  2;  Wheatland,  Ind.,  May  6. 

There  is  a  vigorousneas  about  the  Towhee's  notes  and  actions  which 
suggests  both  a  bustling,  energetic  disposition  and  a  good  constitu- 
tion. He  entirely  dominates  the  thicket  or  bushy  undergrowth  in 
which  he  makes  his  home.  The  dead  leaves  fly  before  his  attack;  his 
white-tipped  tail-feathers  flash  in  the  gloom  of  his  haunts.  He  greets 
all  passers  with  a  brisk,  inquiring  chewink,  tawhee,  and  if  you  pause 
to  reply,  with  Afluff-fluff  of  his  short,  rounded  wings  he  flies  to  a  nearby 
limb  to  better  inspect  you. 

It  is  only  when  singing  that  the  Towhee  is  fully  at  rest.  Then  a 
change  comes  over  him;  he  is  in  love,  and,  mounting  a  low  branch, 
he  gives  voice  to  his  passion  in  song.  I  have  long  tried  to  express  the 
Towhee's  song  in  words,  but  never  succeeded  as  well  as  Ernest  Thomp- 
son Seton  when  he  wrote  it  chtuMmtTf  piOrOr^mUrar^willra. 

M7a.  P.  ••  allMii  Coties.  Wrftb-btbd  Towrss.  Similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding; but  with  less  white  on  the  wings  and  tail;  only  two  outer  tail-feath- 
ers tipped  with  white;  iris  yellowish  or  white.  L.,  8'00;  W.,  3*20;  T.,  3*60; 
B.,  -52. 

Range. — Coast  region  from  about  Charleston,  S.  C,  s.  through  Fla. 

Nesting  date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  18. 

This  southern  race  of  the  Towhee  does  not  associate  with  the 
northern  bird,  which  is  abundant  in  the  south  in  the  winter. 

The  latter  selects  haunts  of  much  the  same  nature  as  those  in 
which  it  passes  the  summer,  while  the  southern  bird  lives  in  heavy 
growths  of  scrub  palmetto.  The  notes  of  alleni  differ  from  those  of 
erythrophihcdmua;  its  towhee  is  much  higher,  and  its  song,  as  Dr.  Allen 
pointed  out  years  ago,  is  shorter.  It  is  also  a  shyer  bird  than  its  northern 
cousin. 

The  Abctic  Towrbb  (S88.  PipQo  maeidahu  €aretieus)  of  the  Great 
Plains  and  Rocky  Mountain  region,  is  of  casual  occurrence  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  It  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  P.  e.  erythrophihaltnus,  but  has 
more  white  in  the  tail  and  the  scapulars  and  back  are  marked  with  white. 

The  GxuBEK-TAiLED  TowBXE  {692.1*  Oreoepiza  chlorura)  of  the  western 
United  States  is  of  accidental  occurrence  in  Virginia. 

SM.  Cardlnalls  oardlwalls  oardlwalls  (Ltnn.).  Cardinal.  Ad,  cf. — 
Throat  and  resions  about  the  base  of  the  bill  black;  rest  of  the  plumage 
bright  rosy  red,  the  upperparts  tipped  with  grayish;  a  conspicuous  crort; 
bill  red.^  Ad.  9. — Throat  and  region  about  the  base  of  bill  grasrish  black; 
crest,  wings,  and  tail  dull  red;  upperparts  olive  brownish  ash;  underparts 
buffy  ochraceous,  lighter  on  the  bdly,  and  sometimes  tinged  with  red  on  the 
breast.   L.,  8*25;  W.,  3*76;  T.,  400;  B.,  "64. 

Range. — Carolinian  and  Austroriparian  faunas  from  se.  S.  D.,  s.  Iowa, 
n.  Ind.,  n.  Ohio,  s.  Ont.  (locally),  se.  and  sw.  Pa.,  and  s.  Hudson  Valley  s. 
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to  the  Gulf  States;  casual  in  Minn.,  Wise.,  Mich.,  N.  B.,  Mass.,  and  Conn.; 
resident  in  Bermuda. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.;  less  common  than  formerly.  Ossinims,  A. 
V.  Cambridge,  irregular  but  not  very  infreauent  at  all  seasons.  N.  Ohio, 
common  P.  R.   Glen  Ellyn,  rare  S.  R.  SE.  Minn.,  rare. 

Neai^  of  twigs,  rootlets,  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  with  grasses  and  rootlets, 
in  bushes.  Eggs,  3—4,  white  or  bluish  white,  speckled  or  spotted  with  grajrish 
brown,  cinnamon-brown,  or  umber,  1*00  x  'TO.  Date,  D.  C,  Apl.  15; 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Apl.  30;  Central  Park,  New  York  City,  May  5. 

One's  first  impression  of  the  Cardinal  Grosbeak  will  usually  be  that 
he  is  rather  a  clumsy  fellow.  His  body  appears  to  be  stiff,  as  if  it  were 
made  of  wood,  different  in  eveiy  way  from  the  pliant,  lithe  body  of  the 
Catbird,  for  example.  He  hops  about  on  the  ground  with  tail  held  well 
up  out  of  harm's  way,  anid  oomes  heavily  down  upon  his  feet, 
as  if  his  body  were  really  very  solid.  In  fact,  he  is  not  at  all  a 
graceful  bird. 

He  is  a  famous  singer,  his  song  being  a  loud,  clear  whistle,  into 
which  usually  enters  quite  frequently  the  sound  oi  q!q!q!  and  a  pecu- 
liar long-drawn-out  e-e!  sometimes  syllabled  as  ''three  cheers!''  He  is  a 
favorite  cage-bird.  The  female  Cardinal  is  herself  a  charming  singer, 
more  pleasing  to  many  than  her  mate,  her  music  being  softer  in  tone 
and  otherwise  different  from  his.  The  common  call-note  of  both  is  a 
sharp,  abrupt  isip!  easily  recognized  after  being  once  heard. 

As  the  head  of  a  family  the  Cardinal  is  admirable,  not  only  in  hia 
attentions  to  his  lovely  dove-colored  mate,  but  in  singing  to  her  by  the 
hour,  and  in  protecting  her  from  intrusion  or  danger.  To  the  young  in 
the  nest  he  is  an  untiring  provider  of  worms  and  grubs,  and  thus  most 
useful  in  a  garden.  Nothing  can  be  more  comical  than  his  behavior 
when  he  first  conducts  his  young  family  out  into  the  world  while  his 
mate  is  engaged  with  her  second  sitting.  He  is  as  fussy  as  any  young 
mother,  hopping  about  in  great  excitement,  and  appearing  to  think 
the  whole  world  thirsting  for  the  life  of  his  pretty  little  ones. 

The  Cardinal  mother  shows  the  restless  manners  and  anxious  spirit 
of  her  mate,  taking  one's  intrusion  upon  her  domestic  affairs  greatly 
to  heart,  and  being  so  much-  disturbed  that  there  is  more  pain  than 
pleasure  in  making  acquaintance  with  her  nestlings. 

Olive  Thorns  Miller. 

StSd.  C.  e.  flarldamu  Ridgw.  Florida  Cardinal.  Similar  to 
C  c.  cardinalis  but  smaller,  male  averaging  deeper  red;  female  darker  and 
richer  in  color,  particularly  on  breast.  W.,  3*40. 

Range. — Florida. 

Nesting  date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  12. 

its.  2Samelodia  IndovUdaiia  {Linn,).  Rosb-brbabtbd  Grobbbak. 
Ad.  cf*.  in  summer  — Head,  throat,  and  back  black;  breast  and  under  wing- 
coverta  bright  rose-red,  this  color  sometimes  extending  down  the  center  of 
the  white  belly;  rump  white,  tipped  with  black;  wings  black;  primaries 
white  at  the  base;  tail  black,  the  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white  on  the 
inner  web.  Ad.  d*  in  tinnier.— Similar  hut  unperparts  and  breast  margined 
with  brown;  throat  rose;  superciliary  whitish,  sides  with  black  spots,  /m. 
<j*  in  winter. — Resembles  the  9>  but  under  wing-coverts  rose-red;  breast 
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tinged  with  roae.  Im.  (f  in  tummer, — Similar  to  ad.  d*  in  summer  but  wing- 
quiUfl  and  some  tail-feathers  brownish  as  in  9 .  The  ad.  winter  plumageis 
acquired  at  the  next  (first  postnuptial)  molt,  and  the  ad.  sunmier  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Ad,  9. — Upperparts  grayish  brown,  margined  with  cream- 
buff  and  pale  grayish  brown;  a  buffy  line  throu^  the  center  of  the  crown, 
and  a  conspicuous  whitish  line  over  the  eye;  wings  and  tail  dark  gras^ish 
brown;  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white;  under  wing-coverts  orange;  under- 
parts  buffy,  streaked  with  dark  grayish  .brown.  L.,  8*12;  W.,  4'02;  T., 
2*99;  B.,  -69. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  and  n.  S.  A.  Breeds  in  lower  Canadian  and  Transi- 
tion sones  from  s.  cen.  Mackenxie,  n.  Man.,  oen.  Ont.,  s.  Que.  and  Cape 
Breton  Is.  s.  to  cen.  Kans.,  oen.  Mo.,  oen.  Ohio,  cen.  N.  J.,  and  in  mts.  to 
n.  Ga.;  winters  from  s.  Mex.  to  Ecuador;  casual  in  migration  in  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Bahamas;  accidental  in  Aiis.,  Colo.,  and  Calif. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  May  1-30;  Aug.  29-Oct  6.  Ossining, 
tolerably  common  S.  R.,  May  3-Oct.  1.  Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R., 
May  10-Sept.  10.  N.  Ohio,  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  27-Sept.  15.  Glen  Ellyn, 
fairly  common  S.  R.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  27-Sept.  28.  SE.  Minn.,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  27-Sept.  23. 

Nest,  of  fine  twigs,  weed  stalks,  and  rootlets,  in  bushes  or  trees.  5-20 
feet  up.  Eggg,  4-5,  pale  blue,  with  numerous  olive-brown  or  rufous-brown 
markings,  '90  x  '69.  DaU,  Carmel,  N.  J.,  May  20;  Cambridge,  May  25; 
se.  Minn.,  May  21. 

Sometimes  in  passing  through  young  second  growths,  and  more 
rarely  densely  undergrown  woodland,  I  hear  a  singular  kind  of  ques- 
tioning call-note,  not  loud,  but  distinct — a  steely  peek,  peek.  It  is  a 
signal  to  me  to  pause  and  look  for  its  author;  even  a  glimpse  of  him 
is  worth  several  minutes'  waiting  and  watching.  There  is  no  mistaking 
his  black,  white,  and  rose  costume;  but  the  identity  of  his  more  modestly 
attired  mate  may  long  remain  an  open  question.  So  little  does  she 
resemble  him  that  she  might  pass  for  an  overgrown  Sparrow  with  a 
rather  conspicuous  whitish  stripe  over  her  eye. 

The  song  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak  is  generally  compared  to 
that  of  the  Robin,  Gind  musical  annotation  would  doubtless  show  that 
the  comparison  is  not  misleading.  But  the  similarity  is  largely  one  of 
form;  in  expression  there  is  no  more  resemblance  in  their  voices  than 
there  is  between  the  birds  themselves.  There  is  an  exquisite  purity  in 
the  joyous  carol  of  the  Grosbeak;  his  song  tells  of  all  the  gladness  of 
a  May  morning;  I  have  heard  few  happier  strains  of  bird  music.  With 
those  who  are  deaf  to  its  message  of  good  cheer  I  can  only  sympathiz^^, 
pitying  the  man  whose  heart  does  not  leap  with  enthusiasm  at  the  sight 
of  rival  males  dashing  through  the  woods  like  winged  meteors,  leaving 
in  their  wake  a  train  of  sparkling  notes. 

The  Black-headed  Grosbeak  {696.  Zamdodia  meianocephala),  a 
western -species,  has  been  recorded  from  Michigan. 

St7.  Onlzmoa  onnil«a  onmlea  (Linn.).  Blub  Grosbeak.  Ad.  cf. 
— Deep  purplish  blue;  lores  and  chin  black;  back  blackish;  wings  and  tail 
black,  slightly  edged  with  blue;  middle  wing-coverts  widely,  and  fpreater 
coverts  narrowly  tipped  with  chestnut-rufous.  Ad.  (f  in  wnter.— Similar, 
but  widdy  margined  with  rusty  brown,  particularly  on  back.  Im.  <?  in 
winter. — Resembles  the  9 .  Im.  d*  in  summer. — -Plumage  mottled  brown  and 
blue.    The  ad.  winter  plumage  is  acquired  at  the  next  (first  postnuptial) 
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molt,  and  the  ad.  summer  by  wearing  o£F  of  brown  mBrpna  the  following 

Siring.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  grayish  brown;  in  some  specimens  more  or  leas 
ue  about  the  head  and  rump  and  lesser  wing-ooverts;  rump  inclined  to 
ashy;  wings  fuscous,  the  greater  and  middle  coverts  tipped  with  ochraceous- 
buff;  tail  lusoous,  slightly  margined  with  bluish  gray;  underparts  brownish 
cream-buff,  the  feathers  of  the  oreast  sometimes  blue  at  the  base.  L.,  7*00; 
W.,  3-60;  T..  2-75;  B..  dS. 

Ranoe, — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Carolinian  and  Austroriparian  faunas 
from  Mo.,  s.  Ills.,  and  Md.  s.  to  e.  Tex.,  and  n.  Fla.;  winters  in  Yucatan  and 
Honduras;  casual  in  s.  Ind.  and  s.  Fa.;  accidental  in  Wise.,  New  England, 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  Cuba. 

Washington,  very  uncommon  8.  R.,  May  1-Sept.  20.  Cambridge,  A.  V., 
one  instance.  May. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  in  bushes  or  high  weedy  nowths.  Eggs,  3-4,  pale  bluish 
white,  -84  x  '65.  DaU,  Chatham  Co.,  Qa.,  May  14;  Ralcogh,  N.  C,  June  8. 

''Unless  seen  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  the  adult 
male  does  not  fq>pear  to  be  blue,  but  of  an  iU-defined,  dusky  color,  and 
may  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  Cow  Blackbird  (Molathnu  cUer),  unless 
most  carefully  watched;  besides,  they  usually  sit  motionless,  in  a 
watchful  attitude,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  thus  easily 
escape  observation. 

"The  Blue  Grosbeak  frequents  much  the  same  localities  as  those 
selected  by  the  Indigo  Bird  and  Field  Sparrow,  vis.,  the  thickets  of 
shrubs,  briers,  and  tall  weeds  lining  a  stream  flowing  across  a  meadow 
or  bordering  a  field,  or  the  similar  growth  which  has  sprung  up  in  an 
old  clearing.  The  usual  note  is  a  strong,  harsh  ptchick,  and  the  song 
of  the  male  is  a  very  beautiful,  though  rather  feeble,  warble,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  Purple  Finch,  but  bearing  a  slight  resemblance  also  to 
that  of  the  Rose-breasted  Grosbeak"  (Ridgway). 

Kt8.  Pass«rliui  oyaaMi  (Ltnn.).  Indioo  Buktino.  Ad.  d*  in  summer. — 
Rich  blue,  deeper  on  the  head,  brighter  on  the  back;  lores  blackish;  wings 
and  tail  black,  margined  with  blue.  Ad.  (f  in  vfinter. — Resembles  the  9,  but 
has  more  or  less  blue  in  the  plumage.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  uniform  gra^nsh 
brown  without  streaks;  wings  and  tail  fuscous,  sometmies  lightly  marked 
with  bluish;  wing-coverts  margined  with  grayish  brown;  underparts  whitish, 
washed  with  fnrtLyuih  brown  and  indistinctly  streaked  with  darker;  belly 
whiter,  /m.— Resembles  the  9,  but  is  darker.  L.,  5*59;  W.,  2'58;  T.,  2*11; 
B.,  -41. 

Remarks. — The  female  of  this  species  is  rather  a  pussling  bird,  and  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  Sparrow.  Its  unstreaked  back  and  the  shgnt  tinge  of  blue 
generally  present  on  the  outer  web  of  the  wing-  and  tail-feathers  should 
serve  to  distinguish  it. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  chiefly  in  Alleghanian  and  Carolinian 
faunas  e.  of  the  Great  Plains  from  e.  cen.  N.  D.,  cen.  Minn.,  nw.  Mich., 
B.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  s.  N.  B.  s.  to  cen.  Tex.,  s.  La.,  cen.  Ala.,  and  cen.  Ga.; 
winters  from  s.  Mex.,  and  Cuba  to  Panama;  casual  in  e.  Colo.,  s.  Sask.,  and 
s.  Man. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29-Oct.  9.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
May  4-Oct.  17.  Cambridge,  common  8.  R.,  May  15-Oct.  1.  N.  Ohio,  com- 
mon S.  R.,  Apl.  26-Oct.  10.  Glen  EUyn,  fairly  common  S.  R.,  May  1- 
Sept.  22.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28-Oct.  2. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  bits  of  dead  leaves,  and  strips  of  bark,  lined  with  fine 
grasses,  rootlets,  and  long  hairs,  generally  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush.  Eggs, 
3-4,  pale  bluish  white,  *73  x  '57.  IkUe,  Richmond,  Va.,  May  28;  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.,  May  26;  Cambridge,  June  4;  Brooklyn,  Ind.,  May  21. 
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In  walkizig  among  clumps  of  bushes  in  clearings  or  old  pastures, 
look  sharp  if  a  small  brown  bird  flies  before  you,  especially  if  she  calls 
cheep  and  twitches  her  tail  nervously  from  side  to  side.  Though  she 
be  a  sparrowy4o<4dng  bird,  look  weQ  to  her  shoulders  and  tail.  If  you 
discover  a  |^t  of  blue  and  her  cries  call  her  mate,  you  will  ever  after 
be  a  more  trustworthy  obs^rer — ^for  his  brilliant  coat  is  unmistakable. 

Having  made  sure  of  your  birds,  watch  them  to  their  nest — a  com- 
pactly made  cup — ^too  cleverly  hiddm  in  the  dense  green  thicket  to  be 
easily  discovered.  The  color  of  the  eggs  will  again  test  your  accuracy 
of  observation;  in  varying  lights  they  look  green,  blue,  and  white. 

The  female  Indigo  is  so  suspicious  that  it  is  not  hard  to  be  vexed 
with  her,  but  the  primary  virtues  of  an  observer  are  consdentiousness 
and  patience;  so  take  your  hard  cases  as  a  means  of  grace. 

However  distrustfi^  the  poor  mother  bird  is,  her  mate's  cheery  song 
makes  up  for  it  all.  After  most  birds  have  stopped  singing  for  the  year, 
his  merry  voice  stiU  gladdens  the  long  August  days. 

I  well  remember  watching  one  Indigo-bird,  who,  day  after  day,  used 
to  fly  to  the  lowest  limb  of  a  high  tree  and  enng  his  way  up  from  branch 
to  branch,  bursting  into  jubilant  song  when  he  reached  the  topmost 
bough.  I  watched  him  climb  as  high  into  the  air  as  he  could,  when, 
against  a  background  of  blue  sky  and  rolling  white  clouds,  the  blessed 
little  songster  broke  out  into  the  blithest  round  that  ever  bubbled  up 
from  a  glad  heart.  Flobencb  Merriam  Bailey. 

The  Vasiiid  Bukung  (600,  Passenna  versicolor  versicolor),  a  species  of 
our  Mexican  border,  has  been  once  reoorded  from  Michigan. 

Ml.  Pasterlna  dxls  (Ltnn.).  Paintbo  Bunting;  Nonpabxil.  Ad,  cf. 
— Head  and  sides  of  the  neck  indi^o-blue;  back  golden  green;  rump  dull  red; 
underparts  bright  red;  wings  and  tail  tinged  with  diul  red;  greater  wing- 
coverts  green.  Im.  cf. — Resembles  the  9.  Ad,  9. — Upperparts  bright  olive- 
green;  underparts  white,  washed  with  areemah  yellow;  wings  and  tan  fuscous, 
margined  with  olive-green.   L.,  6*25;  W.,  2*70;  T.,  216;  B.,  42. 

Range. — SE.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Austroriparian  fauna  from  s.  Kans.,  oen. 
Ark.,  n.^  Miss.,  and  se.  N.  C.  s.  to  se.  N.  M.,  Tex.,  and  the  Gulf  coast:  casual 
in  s.  Aris.,  and  s.  Ills. ;  winters  in  the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  from  cen.  Mez.  to 
Panama;  occasional  in  winter  in  s.  La.  and  cen.  Fla. 

Nest,  similar  to  that  of  P.  cyanea,  in  bushes  or  low  trees.  Effgs,  3-4, 
white  or  bluish  white,  with  numerous  chestnut  or  rufous-brown  markings, 
*78  X  '56.  DaU,  Chatham  Co.,  Ga.,  May  16. 

Mr.  Maynard  found  this  species  in  southern  Florida  in  January,  but 
it  does  not  migrate  northwanl  until  about  May  1.  He  writes  that  it 
''is  always  shy  and  retiring,  seldom  appearing  in  the  open,  but  remain- 
ing in  the  dense,  thorny  undergrowth  which  covers  all  waste  places  in 
Florida,  especially  if  the  soil  has  been  cultivated.  Whenever  the  birds 
perceive  an  intruder  they  retire  into  the  depths  of  these  fastnesses,  and 
it  requires  considerable  beating  to  drive  them  out,  when  they  at  once 
dart  into  the  nearest  cover.  The  adult  males  are  especially  shy,  and 
seldom  show  themselves.  Even  while  singing  they  remained  concealed, 
and,  although  we  were  thus  furnished  with  a  clew  to  their  whereabouts, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  caught  sight  of  the  authors 
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of  the  hATmoniotu  etrains  which  aeariy  alwrnve  greeted  our  ears  ffht»i 
we  were  in  the  vicinity  of  thedr  homes"  ('  Biida  of  Eastern  North 
America"). 

"Thedr  notes  very  much  reoemble  thorn  of  the  Indigo-bird,  but 
Ud  thdi  energy  and  are  mora  fed>le  and  oonciBe"  (B.,  B.,  and  R.)- 

The  GsABoqinT  (SOS.  Tiarit  bicolor)  of  the  Bahamaa  bu  been  once 
recorded  from  Miami,  florid*. 

The  Mblodious  GRuwainT  {OOS.I.  Tiarit  eattcra)  of  Cuba,  haa  been 
onoe  leoorded  from  Sombrero  Key,  florida. 

•M.  SplHt  kbmHomw  (OffmI.).  DicKdBSBL.  Ad.  ,f  in  noitmeT. — Bend 
and  ridee  of  the  neck  ashy  ew:  forehead  tinged  with  yellow;  a  yellow  line 
over  the  eye  and  one  dd  the  side  of  the  thioBt:  a  black  paUb  od  ihe  throat; 
ctiio  white;  breast  yellow,  BpreadiiiK  down  on  to  the  white  belly;  bacli 
streaked  with  blaek  and  pole  grayish  brown ;  nimp  brownwh  aah;  lesser  wiuk- 
covcrts  rufoue;  widbb  and  tail  fuHcoua.  Ad.  d"  in  innier. — Has  icea  yellow 
and  a  more  or  less  concealed  tbroat-pateh.  Im.  ,f — Resembles  e.  Ad.  s. — 
Bimliar,  but  the  head  grayish  brown,  streaked  with  blackish,  and  with  no 
black  patch  on  the  throat  and  less  yellow  on  the  breast,  which  is  sometimea 
lightly  streaked  with  black.   L.,  6'00;  W.,  3-20;  T..  2-35;  B.,  -55. 

Range.— E.  N.  Am.,  and  n.  S. 
Am.  Breeds  chieSy  in  Austral  tones 
from  ne.  Wyo..  nw.  N.  D.,  nw. 
Minn.,  a.  Mich.,  and  s.  OnL.  s.  to  s. 
'  Tei.,  and  a.  Miaa.;  formeriy  b^  on 
the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  from 
Mam.  (caaUBllywanderingto  Maine), 
to  8.  C,  but  now  extremely  rare  e. 
of  the  AllcRhanies;  winters  in  D.  S. 
A.;  acddeotal  in  L.  Calif..  Aril., 
Man.    N.  a.,  and  Januuca. 

Washington,     formerly     "very 

abundant."  now  seen  only  occasion- 

Fio.  109.   DiDkeigsel.    (Natural  Ate.)        ally.  May-Aug.     Cambridge,  casual. 

found  nesting  at  Medford.  June  9, 

ion  in  IS33-34  [see 

__ ___.  .  . rare  8.   R.,  May  1. 

Glen  E31yD,  rather  rare  and  local  8.  R..  formeriy  common,  May  3-Sept.  5. 
SE.  Minn.,  common  8.  R.,  May  11-Aug.  20. 

?!e*t,  bulky,  of  coarse  gramea  and  leaves.  lined  with  Gner  grasses  and 
Bometimee  long  haiia,  on  the  ground  or  in  low  trees  or  buahee.  Eggt,  4-5, 
pale  Uue,  '80  x  '00.  DaU.  St.  Louia.  Mo.,  May  23;  Avoodale,  Ohio,  Mav 
14;  Foweaheik  Co.,  Iowa,  May  ZS. 

Prior  to  1880  these  birds  were  more  or  lees  oommon  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  States,  but  they  are  now  of  rare  occurrence  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  In  Texas  I  have  seen  them  migrating  in  closely  maaeed  flocka 
of  several  hundred  individuals,  all  silent,  except  for  an  occasional 
cock.  They  alight  on  tbepnurie  to  feed;  birds  in  the  rear  are  constantly 
arising  and  pastdng  to  the  front;  there  is  ceaseless  motion. 

In  the  summer  Dickdssel  makes  his  home  in  graasy  fields  and 
pastures,  and  from  a  weed  stalk  or  bordering  fence,  with  uplifted  head, 
he  annotmcea  his  presence  as  though  life  iUelf  depended  on  his  vocal 
exertions.  It  is  a  poor  song  from  a  musical  standpoint,  but  pleaung 
because  of  the  ainger'a  earnestness. 
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1003.  Rhoads,  S.  N..  Caasima,  17-28  (historical). — 1904.  Millbr, 
W.  Ds  W.,  Auk.  XXI,  487  (nesting  in  N.  J.). 

The  Labx  Bunting  {606,  Calamospua  mdanocoryt),  a  western  species, 
has  been  recorded  from  Massachusetts,  Long  Island,  and  South  Carolina. 

53.  Familt  TANQABiDiB.   Tanaqebs.  (Fig.  65.) 

Although  a  distinctively  American  family,  the  Tanagers  are  bo 
oloeely  related  to  the  Finches  that  it  is  not  clear  to  which  family  certain 
genera  should  be  referred.  About  three  hundred  and  fifty  species  are 
known,  most  of  them  being  confined  to  the  tropics,  and  only  four  species, 
all  migratory,  reach  the  United  States.  They  are  remarkable,  as  a 
whole,  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  as  well  as  for  their  marked 
sexual  differences  in  color,  and  our  Scarlet  Tanager  is,  therefore,  no 
exception  to  the  rule. 

They  are  arboreal  and  for  the  most  part  forest-inhabiting  birds, 
feeding  on  flowers,  fruit,  and  insects.  The  tropical  species  are  of  a 
roving  disposition,  and  wander  through  the  forests  in  search  of  certain 
trees  bearing  ripe  fruit,  near  which  they  may  always  be  found  in  num- 
bers. As  a  rule,  they  are  not  musical.  A  few  species,  including  ours, 
have  more  or  less  pleasing  songs,  but  the  voices  of  the  majority  are 
weak  and  squeaky. 

SET  TO  TBI  BFBCniS 

A.  With  red  in  the  plumage. 

a.  Wings  and  tail  black 608.  Scarlet  Tanaobb  d*. 

b.  Wings  and  tail  like  the  body 610.  Summeb  Tanaobb  <f . 

B.  Without  red  in  the  plumage. 

a.  Underparts,  including  under  wing-ooverts,  dull  buffy  yellow. 

610.  Summeb  Tanaobb  9 
h,  Underparts  greenish  yellow,  under  wing-ooverts  white. 

608.  ScABLET  Tanaobb  9. 

••8.  Pfnuiga  «rytliromdas  VieiU,  Scablet  Tanaobb.  (Fig.  65.) 
Ad.  cf  in  summer, — Bright  scarlet,  wings  and  tail  black,  under  wing-cov- 
erts white.  Ad.  d*  in  winter. — Similar  to  the  9,  but  wings  and  tail  black. 
Im.  (f  in  t(n*n/er.--Similar  to  9,  but  wing-coverts  black.  Im.  d*  in  eummer. 
— Similar  to  ad.  d*  in  summer,  but  primaries  and  secondaries  as  in  winter. 
The  adult  summer  plumage  is  acquired  at  the  second  spring  (prenuptial)  molt. 
Ad.  9. — Upperparts  light  olive-green;  wings  and  tail /tMcatM,  lightly  mar- 
gined with  olive-green;  underparts  greenish  yellow.  L.,  7'25;  W.,  3'76; 
T.,  209;  B.  from  N.,  '46. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  and  n.  S.  Am.  Breeds  mainly  in  Alleghanian  and 
Carolinian  faunas  from  se.  Sask.,  cen.  Man.,  cen.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  N.  B.,  and 
N.  S.  s.  to  s.  Kans.,  n.  Ark.,  Tenn.,  n.  Ga.,  and  mts.  of  Va.  and  S.  C;  winters 
from  Colombia  to  Peru;  migrates  through  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Yucatan, 
and  along  the  e.  coast  of  Cen.  Am. ;  casual  in  migration  in  Wyo.,  Colo.,  the 
Bahamas,  and  Lesser  Antilles. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  less  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  17-Oct.  16.  Ossin- 
ing,  common  S.  R.,  May  4-Oct.  9.  Cambridge,  rather  common  S.  R.,  May 
12-Oct.  1.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28-Oct.  2.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  com- 
mon S.  R.,  Apl.  30-Sept.  29.    SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29-Sept.  11. 

Neat,  of  fine  twigs  and  weed-stalks,  lined  with  vine  tendrils  and  blossom 
stems,  generally  near  the  end  of  a  horizontal  limb,  7-20  feet  up.   Eoga^  3-4, 
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pale  bluish  white  or  neeniah  blue,  with  numeroufl  rufous  or  rufous-brown 
markingB.  '88  x  '68.  Date,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  May  28;  New  London,  Conn., 
May  31;  Cambridge,  June  7;  Black  Hawk  Co.,  Iowa,  May  23;  se.  Minn., 
May  21. 

In  watching  birdfl,  there  are  certain  sights  and  sounds  that  make  a 
day  memorable  much  as  a  beautiful  sunset  does.  I  say  to  myself,  "I 
have  seen  a  Scarlet  Tanager  today!"  or,  **1  have  listened  to  a  Hermit 
Thrush  this  evening." 

High  among  the  tree-tops  of  the  cool  green  woods  the  Tanager  ang^ 
through  the  summer  days.  Hidden  by  the  networic  of  leaves  above 
us,  we  often  pass  him  by;  but  once  discovered  he  seems  to  illuminate 
the  forest.  We  marvel  at  his  color.  He  is  like  a  Bird  of  Paradise  in 
our  northern  landscape. 

We  are  first  guided  to  him  by  his  call  and  song.  They  are  peculiar, 
and  both  have  a  rare  woods  flavor.  The  call  is  a  distinctly  uttered 
ehip^irr.  The  song  is  a  loud,  cheery,  rhythmical  carol,  suggesting 
the  song  of  the  Rot»n. 

Inside  the  green  woods  the  Tanager  spends  the  summer,  flying 
down  to  visit  his  nest  in  the  fresh  young  undergrowth  or  to  bathe  in 
the  still  forest  pools»  and  hunting  and  singing  in  the  tree-tops  high 
overhead.  Flousncb  Mbbbiam  Bailst. 

•It.  Plraiiga  rubra  rubra  (Irt'nn.).  Summxr  Tanager.  Ad.  9. — Rose- 
red,  brighter  below;  wings  fuscous,  margined  with  rose-red.  Im.  d*  in  winter. 
— Similar  to  the  9,  but  with  more  or  less  of  a  reddish  tinge  throughout  the 
plumage.  Im.  cf  in  eummer. — Variable:  sometimes  a  mixture  of  aa.  <^  and  9 
plumages,  at  others  like  the  ad.  d*,  but  wing-quills  as  in  9.  The  ad.  d*  plumage 
IS  acquired  at  the  first  postnuptial  molt  and  retained  thereafter  at  all  seasons. 
Ad.  9.  —  Upperparts  orange  olive-green;  underparta  yellowish  orange. 
L..  7-60;  W.,  3-75;  T..  290;  B.  from  N.,   55. 

Range. — SE.  U.  S.  and  n.  S.  Am.  Breeds  in  Carolinian  and^  Austroripa- 
rian  faunas  from  se.  Nebr.,  s.  Iowa,  se.  Wise.,  cen.  Ind.,  s.  Ohio,  Md.  (for- 
merly N.  J.),  and  Del.  s.  to  ne.  Mez.  and  cen.  Fla.;  winters  from  oen. 
Mez.  to  Peru  and  Guiana;  straggles  n.  to  N.  B.,  Que.,  N.  S.,  Maine,  and 
Ont. ;  mig^unt  in  w.  Cuba. 

Washmgton,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  IS-Sept.  19.  Cambridge,  one 
record. 

Neat,  of  leaves,  strips  of  bark,  etc.,  generally  near  the  extremity  of  a 
limb,  about  20  feet  up.  Eage,  3-4,  bluira  white  or  greenish  blue,  with  nu- 
merous cinnamon-  or  olive-brown  markings,  '96  x  *68.  Date,  San  Mateo, 
Fla.,  May  9;  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C,  May  12;  Mt.  Carmel,  Ills.,  May  28. 

This  is  a  common  simmier  resident  of  our  Southern  States,  arriving 
in  Florida  early  in  April.  It  frequents  open,  rather  than  dense  woods, 
and  is  particularly  numerous  in  pineries  having  an  undergrowth  of 
oaks.  It  may  be  easily  identified,  not  alone  by  its  color  but  by  its 
imique  call-note — a  clearly  enunciated  chickyAiuiky-lvck,  Its  song 
bears  a  general  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Scaiiet  Tanager,  but  to 
my  ear  is  much  sweeter  and  less  forced. 

The  WasTBRN  Tanaobr  {607.  Piranga  ludoticiana),  a  species  of  our 
Western  States,  has  been  recorded  from  Wisconsin,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Louisiana  and  Wisconsin. 
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54.  Faiolt  HmuNDiNiDis.  Swallowb.   (Fig.  66.) 

The  some  one  hundred  known  species  of  Swallows  are  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  but  are  most  poorly  represented  in  the  Australian 
region,  where  only  three  species  occur.  About  thurty-five  species  are 
American,  'and  nine  of  these  are  found  north  of  Mexico.  In  their  long, 
powerful  wings  and  small,  weak  feet,  Swallows  present  an  excellent 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse.  The  greater  part  of  their 
day  is  passed  on  the  wing,  and  in  alighting  they  select  a  perch  which 
they  can  grasp  with  ease.  Swallows  live  almost  exclusively  upon  insects, 
which  they  captiue  on  the  wing,  their  large  mouths,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Swifts  and  Goatsuckers,  being  especially  adi4)ted  to  this  mode  of 
feeding. 

They  nest  both  in  pairs  and  colonies,  and  during  their  migrations, 
associate,  in  countless  numbers,  at  regularly  frequented  rooeting-plaoes 


Fia  110.    Bam  Swalloiw.       Cliff  Swallow. 


Tree  SwaUow. 
Bank  SwaUow. 


or  migration  stations.  These  are  sometimes  in  trees,  but  more  often 
in  marshes,  and  to  them  the  Swallows  regularly  return  each  night.  They 
migrate,  as  far  as  known,  entirely  by  day,  their  wonderful  power  of 
flight  enabling  them  to  escape  the  dangers  which  beset  less  rapid  fliers, 
and  to  make  journeys  of  great  extent.  Swallows'  nests  are  remarkable 
for  their  wide  diversity  of  architecture,  as  well  as  for  the  skill  shown  by 
these  small-billed,  weak-footed  birds  in  their  construction,  and  compar- 
ison of  the  mud  dwelling  of  the  Cliff  Swallow  with  the  tunnelled  home 
of  the  Bank  Swallow,  illustrates  how  small  the  relation  may  be  between 
the  structure  of  the  bird  and  the  character  of  its  nest. 
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KBT  TO  THM   SPBGiaB 

1.  Upperportfl  with  metallic  reflectioDB. 

A.  Underpartfl  steel-blue. 

a.  Featnera  on  the  belly  fiuoous  at  the  base    611.  Purple  Mabtin  d<. 
6.  Feathers  on  the  belly  white  at  the  base  .    011.1.  Cuban  Mabtin  <^. 

B.  Underparts  not  steel-blue. 

a.  Throat  chestnut,  rufous,  or  brownish. 

aK  Upper  tail-ooverts  the  same  as  the  back;  tail  with  white  spots. 

613.  Babn  Swallow. 
o*.  Upper  tail-coyerts  rufous  or  haSy;  no  white  in  the  tail. 

612.  Cliff  Swallow. 
6.  Throat  gray  or  white. 

6>.  Entire  underparts  white 614.  Tbbb  Swallow. 

6*.  Throat  and  breast  brownish  gray   .    .    611.  Pubflb  Mabtin  9. 
6*.  Throat,  breast,  and  sides  soo^  btowniah  gray. 

611.1  Cuban  Mabtin  9. 

2.  Upperparts  without  metallic  reflections. 

a.  Underparts  entirely  white    ......    614.  Tbke  Swallow. 

6.  Throat  and  breast  brownish  gray  .    617.  Rough-wingbd  Swallow. 
c  Throat  and  b^y  white;  a  brownish  gray  band  across  the  breast. 

616.  Bank  Swallow. 

•11.  PlofiM  rabla  ralila  (Linn.).  Purple  Martin.  Ad.  d*. — Shining 
blue-black;  wings  and  tail  duller.  Itn.  d"  in  winter. — Resembles  the  9.  Irn.  d* 
in  summer. — Similar  to  9,  but  bluer  above  and  with  a  number  of  adult  blue 
feathers  scattered  through  underparts.  The  ad.  cT  plumage  is  acquired  at 
the  first  postnu^al  molt.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  glossv  bluish  black,  duller 
than  in  the  (f ;  wings  and  tail  black;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  brownish  gray, 
more  or  less  tipped  with  white;  belly  white.  L.,  8*00;  W.,  5'80;  T.,  2*90; 
B.  from  N.,  '32. 

Range. — N.  and  S.  A.,  except  the  Pacific  coast  region.  Breeds  from  w. 
cen.  Alberta,  s.  Sask.,  cen.  Man.,  nw.  Ont.,  N.  B.,  and  N.  S.,  w.  to  Mont, 
and  Idaho,  and  s.  to  the  Gulf  coast,  Fla.,  Vera  Cnii  and  Jalisco;  win^ 
ters  in  Brasil ;  accidental  in  Bermuda  and  the  British  Isles. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  1-Sept.  14.  Ossining,  tolerably 
common  S.  K.,  Apl.  27-Sept.  11.  Cambridiee,  formerly  locally  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  20-Aug.  25.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  1-Sept.  5.  Glen  EUyn,  local 
S.  R.,  Mch.  23-Sept.  10.  S£.  Minn.^  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  1-Sept.  9. 

Neat,  of  straws,  twigs,  etc.,  in  houses  or  gourds  erected  for  the  purpose. 
Egos,  4-5,  white,  100  x  '73.  DaU,  Tarboro,  N.  C,  May  19;  Cambridge, 
May  30;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  May  21.- 

The  Purple  Martin  is  very  oommon  throughout  the  south,  and 
breeds  wherever  gourds  or  boxes  are  erected  for  its  occupation.  In 
the  Northern  States  it  is  a  comparatively  rare  bird  of  local  distribution. 

In  Forest  and  Stream,  Vol.  XXII,  1884,  p.  484,  Mr.  Otto  Widmann,  of 
Old  Orchard,  Missouri,  presents  an  interesting  table  showing  how  often 
young  Martins  are  fed.  He  watched  a  colony  of  sixteen  pairs  of  birds 
from  4  A.M.  to  8  p.m.,  during  which  time  the  parents  visited  their  off- 
spring 3,277  times,  or  an  average  of  205  times  for  each  pair.  The  males 
made  1,454,  the  females  1,823  visits. 

1903.  Jacobs,  J.  W.  (Waynesburg,  Pa.),  The  Story  of  a  Martin  Colony 
(methods  of  attracting,  etc.). — 1906.  Tavbrnbb,  P.  A.,  Wilson  Bull., 
XVIII,  87-92  (roost). 

•11.1.  PirociM  oryptoieuoa  Baird.  Cuban  Martin.  Ad.  <f. — "Similar 
to  P.  mbia,  but  feathers  of  ventral  region  marked  beneath  surface,  with 
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a  broad  spot  or  bar  of  white."  Ad,  9  and  im.  <f. — Similar  to  those  of  P. 
subia,  but  '*  whole  iinder  portion  and  sides  of  head  and  neck,  chest,  sides 
and  flanks  uniform  soot^  grayish  brown,  in  marked  contrast  with  pure 
white  of  belly,  anal  region,  and  under  tail-coverts.  L.,  7*60;  W.,  5*50; 
T.,  310"  {Ridow.). 

Range. — Cuba;  occasional  or  accidental  in  a.  Florida. 

•IS.  Petroehelldon  lunlirons  lunifron*  {Say),  Cuff  Swallow. 
(Fig.  110.)  Ada, — ^Forehead  whitish,  crown  steel-blue,  throat  and  sides  of 
the  head  chestnut;  a  brownish  gray  ring  around  the  neck;  breast  brownish 
gray,  tinged  with  rufous  and  with  a  steel-blue  patch  in  its  center;  bellv 
white;  back  steel-blue,  lightly  streaked  with  white;  shorter  upper  tail- 
coverts  pale  rufoua;  tail  fuscous,  the  feathers  of  nearly  equal  length.  Im, — 
Similar,  but  upperparts  duller;  throat  black,  sometimes  mottled  with  white. 
L.,  601;  W.,  4-34;  T.,  201;  B.  from  N.,  20. 

Remarke, — The  Cliff  Swallow  may  be  known  from  our  other  Swallows 
by  its  rufous  upper  tail-coverts. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  lower  edge  of  the  Arctic  to  Lower  Austral 
Zone  from  cen.  Alaska,  n.  oen.  Mackenzie,  s.  Keewatin,  n.  Ont.,  oen.  Que., 
Anticosti  Island,  and  Cape  Breton  Is.  s.  over  nearly  all  of  the  U.  S.  except 
Fla.  and  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  (casual  as  a  breeder  s.  of  lat.  38**,  e.  of  long. 
97*^);  probably  winters  in  Brasil  and  Argentina. 

Wa^ngton,  rare  S.  R.,  Apl.  10-Sept.-?  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
May  1-Sept.  12.  Cambridge,  S.  R.,  much  less  common  than  lormerly,  Apl. 
28-Aug.  25.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  6-Sept.  25.  Olen 
Ellyn,  not  common,  local,  S.  R.,  Apl.  25-Sept.  16.  S£.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.» 
Apl.  13-Sept.  12. 

Neat,  of  mud,  generally  retort-  or  pocketnshaped,  bei-  ~»th  cliffs  or  the 
eaves  of  a  barn  or  other  building.  Egga,  4-^,  white,  with  numerous  spots 
of  cinnamon-,  olive-,  or  rufous-brown,  '81  x  '55.  Dote,  Shelter  Is.,  N.  Y., 
May  29;  Cambridge,  June  5;  se.  Minn.,  May  19. 

During  the  nesting  season  these  Swallows  are  of  veiy  local  distri- 
bution. They  will  return  year  after  year  to  their  rows  of  mud  tene- 
ments beneath  the  eaves  of  some  bam  or  outbuilding,  and,  although 
familiar  birds  to  residents  of  the  immediate  vicinity,  they  may  be 
entire  strangers  to  those  who  have  never  had  a  colony  of  these  birds 
settled  near  them.  Like  Bam  Swallows,  they  are  masons,  and  they  may 
be  seen  on  muddy  shores  rolling  the  little  pellets  of  day  which  enter 
into  the  constmction  of  their  nest.  In  the  fall  they  are  found  in  flocks 
with  other  Swallows,  but  at  all  times  they  may  be  readily  identified 
by  their  -pale  rufous  upper  tail-ooverts,  which  make  a  oonspicuouB 
field-mark. 

The  Cuban  Cldt  Swallow  (612,1,  Petrochdidon  fulva)  has  been  once 
recorded  from  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Florida  (Scott,  Auk,  VII,  1890,  265).  It 
resembles  lunifrona  but  has  the  forehead  and  rump  chestnut  and  no  black  on 
the  throat. 

•IS.  ramndo  srythrogatter  (Bodd,),  Barn  Swallow.  (Fig.  110.) 
Ad.  (f — Forehead,  throat,  ana  upper  breast  chestnut-rufous;  rest  of  the  under- 
parts  washed  with  the  same  color;  upperparts  steel-blue;  tail  deeply  forked^ 
all  but  the  middle  feathers  with  white  spots  on  their  inner  webs.  Ad.  9 — Simi- 
lar, but  underparts  usually  paler  and  outer  tail-feathers  shorter.  Im. — ^Upper- 
parts  mixed  with  dusky,  forehead  and  throat  paler;  outer  tail-feathers 
shorter.   L.,  6*95;  W.,  467;  T„  3*30;  B.  from  N.,  '24. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  nw.  Alaska,  n.  Mackenzie,  s.  Man.,  and  s. 
Ungava  s.  to  s.  Calif.,  s.  Tex.  (w.  of  long.  97'),  n.  Ark.,  and  N.  C,  and  in 
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Mes.  a.  to  Tepio:  wintan  from  ■.  Mez.  to  n.  Aisentiiia,  and  oen.  Chile; 
accidental  in  tae  Qalapagoa.  Bermuda,  and  Greenland. 

WaBhincton,  common  S.  R.,  more  abundant  T.  V.,  Moh.  30-Sept.  17. 
Owining,  common  6.  R.,  Apl.  15-Sept.  22.   Cambridge,  common  S.  K.,  but 
fast  decreasing,  Apl.  20-Sept.  10.   N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  Mch.  30-Sept. 
22.  Glen  Ellyn,  S.  R.,  fairly  common  and  increasing,   Apl.   7-fiept.  1 
8E.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28- Aug.  31. 

Neti,  of  mud  and  grasses,  lined  with  grasses  and  feathers,  generally  on 
the  rafter  of  a  bam  or  other  building.  Bqq^^  4^,  white,  with  numerous  spots 
of  cinnamon*,  olive-,  or  rufoua-brown,  generally  smaller  than  those  on  the 
eggs  of  P.  2uni/rofw,  *77  x  '64.  DaU,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  19;  Portsmouth, 
R.  L,  May  18;  Cambridgs,  May  25. 

Barn  SwaUowB  nest  both  in  pairs  and  colonies,  and  during  the  breed- 
ing season  are  more  generally  distributed  than  any  other  of  our 
SwaUowB.  Almost  every  old-fashioned  bam  with  its  great  doors  hos- 
pitably opened  is  cheered  by  their  sweet  call-notes  and  happy  twitter^ 
ing  song  as  they  dart  in  and  out  on  their  errands  of  love. 

Bam  Swallows  take  firrt  rank  among  a  family  of  birds  famous  for 
their  power  of  flight.  While  their  relatives  are  circling  about  feeding 
on  insects  in  the  air  above,  they  cloture  their  prey  nearer  the  ground, 
skimming  low  over  the  fields,  turning  quickly  to  right  or  left,  up  or 
down,  and  pursuing  thdr  erratic  course  with  nuurvelous  ease  and  grace. 

The  EuROPSAN  Swallow  {613.1,  Hirundo  ruatioa)  is  of  accidental 
occurrence  in  Greenland. 

•14.  IHdopTOOBA  Moolor  {VieiU,).  Tsaa  Swallow.  (Figs.  13,  110.) 
Ada. — Upperparts  steel-blue  or  steel-green:  underparts  pure  white;  outer 
tail-feathers  somewhat  longer  than  the  middle  ones.  Nedling, — Upperparts 
dull  brownish  gray;  underparts  pure  white,  with  sometimes  a  dusky  breast- 
band.   L..  £90;  W.,  4*70;  T..  2'36;  B.  from  N.,  '22. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  in  Canadian,  Transition,  and  Upper  Austral 
Bones  from  nw.  Alaska,  s.  and  w.  Mackensie,  s.  Keewatin,  and  n.  Unjntva  to 
s.  Calif.,  Colo.,  Kans.,  Mo.,  and  Va.;  winters  from  cen.  Calif.,  s.  Tex.,  s. 
parts  of  the  Oulf  States,  and  se.  N.  C.  (casually  N.  J.)  s.  over  the  greater 
part  of  Mex.  to  Guatemala  and  Cuba;  occasional  in  Bermuda  in  migration; 
accidental  in  the  British  Isles. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Moh.  20-May  26;  July  8-Oct.  14.  Ossining, 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  4-May  20;  Aug.  4-Oct.  16,  Cambridge,  S.  R.,  formerly 
common,  now  common  only  as  a  imgrant,  Apl.  &-Oct.  8.  N.  Ohio,  common 
B.  R.,  Apl.  10-Sept.  20.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  common  T.  V.,  rare  8.  R.,  Apl. 
21-Sept.  8.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  30- Aug.  31. 

NetL  of  coarse  grasses  and  feathers,  in  a  hollow  tree  or  bird-box.  Eggs, 
4-7,  white,  74  X  '&5.  DaU,  Saybrook^  Conn.,  May  13;  Cambridge,  May 
20;  Jackson  Co.,  Mich.,  May  15;  se.  Minn.,  May  26. 

While  our  eastern  Bam  aad  Cliff  Swallows  have  abandoned  their 
primitive  methods  of  nesting  in  caves  or  beneath  cliffs,  and  the  Bank 
Swallows  still  adhere  to  the  customs  of  their  ancestors,  Tree  Swallows 
are  passing  through  a  transition  period  in  their  history.  Some  accept 
the  houses  or  boxes  erected  by  man  as  substitutes  for  the  holes  in  trees 
or  stumps  which  others  still  use. 

Near  New  York  City  they  are  the  first  birds  to  flock  after  the  nest- 
ing season,  and  they  begin  to  gather  in  our  marshes  as  early  as  July 
1.   Their  numbers  rapidly  increase,  and  the  maximum  of  cJ[>undance 
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is  reached  about  August  15,  when  they  outnumber  all  other  Swallows 
together  by  at  least  three  to  one.  They  return  to  their  roosts  in  the 
reeds  with  great  regularity  every  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  fly 
out  over  the  country  to  feed.  Their  flight  in  the  evening  is  compara- 
tively low,  at  an  average  height  of  thirty  to  forty  feet.  They  sail  about 
in  circles  more  than  other  Swallows,  and  many  pause  to  rest  on  tele- 
graph wires,  where  their  pure  white  breasts  easily  distinguish  them  from 
the  Swallows  which  may  be  associated  with  them.  In  the  morning 
their  flight  is  much  higher  and  more  direct.  They  migrate  by  day, 
leaving  their  roosting-ground  in  flocks,  which  sometimes  contain  m3rriads, 
and,  after  attaining  a  great  height,  pursue  their  journey  to  the  south. 
When  migrating  along  the  coast  they  sometimes  collect  in  large 
numbers  in  bayberry  bushes  {Myrica)  and  feed  on  their  fruit. 

1900.  Chafiian,  F.  M.,  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  89-105  (roosting). 

The  Bahama  Swallow  {616.1,  CaUichelidon  cyaneowridia)  has  been  onee 
recorded  from  the  Dry  Tortugas  and  Tarpon  SpringiB,  Floridaj  and  may 
occur  more  or  less  regularly  in  the  Keys  off  southeastern  Florida  (Scott, 
Auk,  VII,  1890,  265).  It  is  satiny  white  below,  dull  bottle-green  above; 
wings  and  tail  bluer,  the  outer  tail-feathers  an  inch  longer  than  the 
middle  ones. 

The  EuROPKAN  Mabtin  (filSJB,  Chelidanairia  tirMoa)  is  of  accidental 
occurrence  in  Greenland. 

•!••  Ripazia  xipaxlm  {Linn.),  Bank  Swallow.  (Fig.  110.)  Ada.-^ 
Upperparts  brownish  gray;  throat  white;  a  brownish  gray  hand  on  the 
breast;  outer  vane  of  first  primary  wiOwut  recurved  booklets;  a  small  tuft  of 
feathers  above  the  hind>toe.    L..  6-20;  W.,  3*96^  T^  200;  B.  from  N.,  '18. 

Range. — N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  A.  breeds  m  Boreal,  Transition,  and 
Austral  zones  from  near  limit  of  trees  in  n.  Alaska  and  n.  Ungava  s.  to  s. 
Calif.,  Ariz.,  Tex.,  La.,  and  Va.;  mi^jates  through  Mez.  and  Cen.  Am.  (cas- 
ually West  Indies),  and  probably  wmters  in  S.  A.  to  Brazil  and  Peru. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  more  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  13-Sept.  19. 
Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  18-Oct.  1.  Cambridge,  formerly  conmion  S. 
R.,  Apl.  28-Sept.  1;  common  T.  V.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  6-Sept.  20. 
Glen  £Uyn«  fairly  common  T.  V.;  a  few  S.  R.,  Apl.  22-Sept.  3.  SE.  Minn., 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  10-Sept.  25.^ 

Nest,  of  grasses  and  feathers,  in  a  hole  in  a  sand-bank,  2-3  feet  from  the 
entrance.  Eoge,  4-^,  white,  '68  x  '48.  Date,  Chester. Co.,  Pa.,  May  10; 
Ossining,  N.  Y.,  May  20;  Cambridge,  May  28;  se.  Minn.,  June  1. 

This  is  a  locally  distributed  species,  breeding  in  colonies  only  where 
sand-banks  offer  it  a  favorable  nesting-site.  Probably  for  the  reason 
that  such  banks  are  more  frequently  found  bordering  streams  than 
inland,  the  birds  are  more  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  water. 

Bank  Swallows  may  be  readily  known  from  other  Swallows,  except- 
ing the  Rough-winged,  by  their  nesting  habits,  small  sice,  and  absence 
of  metallic  coloring. 

From  the  Rough-wing  they  differ  in  having  the  underparts  white, 
with  a  conspicuous  band  across  the  breast,  and  in  their  somewhat 
quicker  movements. 

•17.  Stelgldoptsryz  senrlpennls  {Avd.).  RouoH-wiNOsn  Swal- 
low.   Ade. — Upperparts  brownish  gray;  throat  and  breast  pale  brownish 
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gray;  belly  white;  outer  web  of  first  primary  with  a  series  of  rseurved  hookUU 
(sometimes  absent  in  9) ;  no  tuft  of  feathers  above  the  hind-toe.  Im. — Simi- 
lar, but  without  recurved  booklets  on  the  first  prinuiry;  throat  and  breast 
more  or  less  washed  and  wing-ooverts  edged  with  rufous,  h,,  5*75;  W.» 
4-35:  T..  2-10;  B.  from  N..  -19. 

Ranife. — N.  A.  Breeds  in  Transition,  Austral,  and  Tropical  sones  from 
a.  B.  C,  Mont.,  N.  D.,  Minn.,  s.  Wise.,  Ont.^.  N.  Y.,  oen.  w.  Mass.,  and 

Conn.  s.  to  s.  U.  8.  from  s.  Calif,  to  n.  Fla., 
and  to  Vera  Cms  and  Jalisco;  winters  from 
oen.  Mex.  s.  to  Costa  Rica;  casual  in  Man. 

Washington,  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  2-8ept. 

3.   OsMning,  common  8.  R..  Apl.  17-Aug.  12. 

Fia.111.  Seetlcm  of  outer  pri-     N.  Ohio,  common  8.  R.,  Apl.   15-8ept.  20. 

BUuT   of   adult   Rongh-winced     8E.  Minn.,  common  8.  K.;  Apl.  14-Aug.  26. 

BwaUow.  (BnUrged.)  ^  Nett,  of  coarse  grasses  and  feathers,  under 

bridges,  in  stone  walls,  or  in  a  hole  in  a  bank. 
Bg(f9, 4-8.  ^Hiite,  "72  x  *51.  Date,  D.  C,  May  17;  se.  Minn.,  May  21. 

Rough-winged  SwaDowB  resemble  Bank  SwallowB  both  in  habits 
and  appearance.  They  do  not,  however,  always  nest  in  holes  in  banks, 
but  are  sometimes  found  nesting  about  bridges,  railway  trestles  and 
their  abutments. 

With  the  Bank  Swallow  this  bird  diffeFS  from  our  other  Swallows 
in  the  absence  of  metallic  colors,  while  from  the  Bank  Swallow  it  is  to 
be  distinguished  by  its  plain,  pale  brownish  gray,  uniformly  colored 
throat  and  breast,  and  some^duit  slower,  less  erratic  flight. 

55.  Faiolt  BoiiBTCiLLiDiB.  Wazwingb.   (Fig.  67.) 

Of  the  three  known  species  of  Waxwings,  one  (BombyciUa  gamda)  is 
oonunon  to  the  northern  parts  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds;  one 
(B.  cedrorum)  is  found  only  in  America,  and  one  (B.  japoniea)  is 
restricted  to  eastern  Aida.  Our  Waxwings  are  notable  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  their  migrations  or  wanderings,  and  B.  cedrorum  for  the  lateness 
of  its  nesting  season.  Their  voice  is  doubtless  the  least  developed  in  the 
group  of  so-called  sincpng-birds. 

•18.  Bomliyoaia  ganula  (Linn.).  Bohimian  Waxwino.  Ads. — 
For^ead,  chin,  and  line  through  the  eye  vdvety  black;  a  conspicuous  crest; 
front  of  crown  chestnut-rufous;  upperparts  rich  grajrish  brown;  upper  tail- 
coverts,  wings,  and  tail  grayish;  pnmary  coverts  and  secondaries  tipped  with 
white,  the  latter  with  small,  red,  seed-shaped  sealing-wax-like  tips;  all  but 
the  outer  primaries  tipped  with  yellow  or  white  on  the  outer  web;  end  of  tail 
with  a  yellow  band;  oreast  like  the  back,  orayer  on  the  belly;  under  tail- 
coverts  ehestntU^rufoua.  L.,  800;  W.,  460;  T.,  2*60;  B.  fiom  N.,  '29. 

Itange. — Boreal  sones  of  N.  Hemisphere.  In  N.  A.  breeds  from  n.  Alaska, 
n.  Mackensie,  and  cen.  Keewatin  s.  to  s.  B.  C.  and  s.  Alberta;  winters  e. 
to  N.  8.  and  s.  irr<^[ularly  to  e.  Calif.,  Colo.,  Kans.,  s.  Ills.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  Pa., 
and  Conn. ;  casual  m  Aris. 

Glen  Ellyn,  one  record,  Jan.  22,  1908.  SE.  Minn.,  irregular  W.  V., 
until  Apl.  1. 

iVesf,  of  twigs,  roots,  moss,  etc.,  in  trees.  Ego9^  similar  in  color  to  those 
of  B.  cedrorum,  *92  x  '65.  Date,  Cariboo,  B.  C,  June  15. 

The  distribution  of  this  bird  in  the  United  States  is  not  unlike  that 
of  the  Evening  Grosbeak.  It  is  exceedingly  rare  and  irregular  in  the 
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Atlantic  States,  but  occurs  with  some  frequency  in  the  northern  Mis- 
sissippi  Valley.  In  notes  and  habits  it  is  said  to  resemble  its  small 
cousin,  the  Cedar  Waxwing. 

1909.  Andsbson,  R.  M.,  Auk,  XXVI,  10-12  (nesting). 

•19.  Bombyollla  oedxomm  FieOL  Cbdab  Waxwzno.  (Fig.  67.) 
Ads, — ^Forehead,  chin,  and  a  line  through  the  eye  vdvety  black;  a  oonspicu- 
OU8  crest;  upperparts  rich  grayiah  brown;  upper  tail-ooverts,  wings,  ana  tail 
gray;  secondaries  often,  tail  rarely.  With  sxnall,  red,  seed-shaped,  sealing- 
wax-like  tips;  tail  with  a  yellow  band  at  its  end;  breast  like  the  back,  chang- 
ing gradufUly  into  yellowish  on  the  beUy;  under  tail-coverts  white.  The 
alienee  of  the  red  tips  is  doubtless  an  indication  of  immaturity.  The  nest- 
ling is  streaked  below.   L..  7*19;  W.,  3*70;  T.,  237;  B.  from  N.,  26. 

RanQe, — N.  A.  Breeos  in  Canadian,  Transition,  and  Upper  Austral 
cones  from  cen.  B.  C,  cen.  Alberta,  s.  Keewatin,  n.  Ont..  nw.  Que.^  and 
Cape  Breton  Is.  s.  to  s.  Ore.,  n.  N.  M.,  Kans.,  n.  Ark.,  ana  N.  C;  wmters 
throughout  nearly  all  of  the  U.  S.  and  s.  to  Cuba,  Mex.,  and  Panama;  aod- 
dentsTin  the  Bahamas,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  and  British  Isles. 

Washington,  very  common  P.  R.,  less  so  in  winter.  Ossining,  common 
P.  R.  Cambridge,  not  common  P.  R.,  common  S.  R.,  abundant  T.  V.  in 
spring,  Feb.  1-Apl.  25.  N.  Ohio,  irregularly  common  in  summer.  Qlen 
EUyn,  S.  R.,  Jan.  21-Sept.  24;  occasional  W.  V.  S£.  Minn.,  common  S.  R., 
Feb.  26-Sept.  28. 

Nest,  bulky,  of  strips  of  bark,  leaves,  grasses,  twigs,  rootlets,  moss  and 
sometimes  mud,  lined  with  finer  materials  of  the  same  nature,  often  in  fruit 
or  shade  trees,  5-20  feet  up.  Eggs,  3-5,  pale  bluish  gray  or  putty  color,  dis- 
tinctly and  obscurely  spotted  with  black  or  umber,  *88  x  *62.  Date,  Weaver- 
vflle,  N.  C,  May  30;  Cambridge,  June  6;  se.  Minn.,  June  10. 

When  the  spring  migration  is  over  and  the-  home  birds  have  gone 
to  nest-building,  small  flocks  of  Groldfinches  and  Waxwings — ^two 
peculiarly  gentle,  attractive  birds — may  still  be  seen  wandering  about 
the  country.  The  squads  of  Cedar-birds  fly  evenly,  on  a  level  with  the 
tree-tops,  in  dose  ranks,  often  of  five,  seven,  or  nine.  Frequently, 
when  under  full  headway,  they  suddenly  whed  and  dive  down  to  an 
apple  tree  for  a  meal  of  canker-woims. 

In  following  the  beautiful  Waxwings  about  one  listens  in  vain  for 
a  song,  but  soon  comes  to  relish  their  two  peculiar  calls — a  hushed 
whistle  and  the  subdued  call  Thoreau  describes  as  their  ''beady  note," 
a  succession  of  short  notes  strung  together — ^for  they  both  seem  to 
harmonize  with  the  quiet  reserve  of  the  delicately  tinted  birds. 

In  July,  when  the  wandering  flocks  are  no  longer  seen,  a  walk 
through  the  neighboring  orchards  may  show  where  both  tardy  build- 
ers have  at  last  gone  to  nesting,  and  few  bird  homes  afford  pictures  of 
such  human  tenderness  and  devotion.  If  there  is  an  evergreen  in  the 
vicinity,  the  Cedar-bird  mounts  guard  upon  its  tip,  but  occaaonally 
relieves  the  monotony  of  his  watch  by  flying  up  in  the  air  for  light 
luncheons  of  passing  insects. 

The  strong  individuality  of  the  Waxwings  makes  them  interesting 
birds  to  the  field  student.  The  use  of  their  crests  in  expresrang  emotion, 
and  the  protective  attitudes  they  assume  when  watched  at  their  nests, 
throw  much  light  upon  bird  psychology. 

To  the  bird-lover,  however,  the  Cedar-birds  have  thdr  own  attrac* 
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tion;  their  proverbially  gentle,  refined  ways  make  them  seem  superior 
creatures  of  the  air  to  whom  he  can  but  yield  his  affection. 

I  shall  never  forget  a  pair  that  I  once  found  by  a  clear  mountain 
lake.  They  were  perched  upon  two  evergreen  spires  that  guarded  a 
silent  bay,  whose  dark  water  was  gilded  by  the  lingering  light  of  the 
setting  sun.  Florence  Merriam  BaiIaET. 

1905.  Hbbbick,  F.  H.,  Home  life  of  WQd  Birds,  36-38:  86-102.— 1911. 
Saundbbs,  a.  a.,  Auk,  XXVIII,  323-329  (nesting). 


56.  Familt  LANiiDjg   Shbixxs.    (Fig.  68.) 

The  number  of  species  ascribed  to  this  family  by  different  authors 
varies  widely,  few  agreeing  as  to  exactly  what  subfamilies  should  be 
admitted.  The  true  Shrikes,  however,  of  the  subfamily  LaniincBy  num- 
bering seventy-seven  species,  are  a  wellnlefined  group,  of  which  only 
two  occur  in  the  New  World.  Their  habits,  in  the  main,  conform  to 
those  of  our  species. 

•tl.  Laniiit  boraalls  Vieill.  Northkbn  Shrikb.  Ads. — Upperparts 
gray;  win^i  and  tail  black;  primaries  white  at  the  base,  secondaries  tipped 
with  white  or  grayish;  outer,  sometimes  all,  the  tail-feathers  tipped  with 
white,  the  outer  feather  mostly  white;  forehead  whitish;  lores  grayish  black; 
ear-ooverts  black;  underparts  white,  generally  finely  barred  with  black;  bill 
hooked  and  hawklike.  Im, — Similar,  but  entire  plumage  more  or  less 
heavily  barred  or  washed  with  grayish  brown.  L.,  10*32;  W.,  4*55;  T.,  4*00; 
B.  from  N.,  *55. 

Range. — N.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  the  Hudsonian  zone  and  locally  in  the 
Canadian  from  NW.  Alaska,  n.  Mackensie,  and  n.  Ungava  to  the 
base  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  cen.  Sask.,  s.  Ont.,  and  s.  Que.;  winters  s.  to 
cen.  Calif.,  Aris.,  N.  M.,  Tex.,  Kv.,  and  Va. 

Washington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.,  Oct.-Feb.  Ossining,  tolerably 
common  W.  V.,  Oct.  2^Apl.  17.  Cambridge,  common  W.  V.,  Nov.  1-Apl. 
1.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  W.  V.,  Nov.  6-Apl.  3.  Glen  ISSlyn,  not  common 
W.  v..  Oct.  24.^une  6.  8E.  Minn.,  common  W.  V..  Oct.  17-Mch.  28. 

Neai,  of  twigs,  grasses,  etc.,  in  low  trees  or  bushes.  Eogs^  similar  in  color 
to  those  of  L.  ZudovtcianiM,  1*05  x  '76.  Date,  Ft.  Anderson,  Mack.,  June  11. 

This  bird  may  be  known  at  once  by  his  colors — gray,  black,  and 
white, — by  the  consternation  his  appearance  causes  among  the  Spar- 
rows, and  by  his  peculiar  flight,  which  is  steady  and  straightforward, 
with  much  flapping,  and  close  to  the  ground  till  he  nears  his  intended 
perch,  which  is  reached  at  the  last  moment  by  a  sudden  upward 
turn. 

He  is  so  weU  known  as  a  bird  of  hawklike,  sanguinary  character 
that  most  students  are  astonished  when  they  find  out  that  toward 
springtime  he  develops  into  a  vocalist  of  no  mean  powers.  Often  in 
the  warm  days  of  March  he  may  be  heard  singing  on  the  top  of  some 
tall  tree,  a  song  that  would  do  credit  to  a  Catbird — ^indeed,  it  recalls 
strongly  that  loquadous  songster.  He  is,  I  think,  a  better  singer  than 
his  southern  cousin,  but  resembles  him  in  habitually  impaling  his  prey 
on  a  thorn,  a  fence  bari3,  or  a  forked  twig.   His  food  consists  chiefly 
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of  mice,  noxious  insects,  and  the  equally  noxious  English  Sparrow,  so 
that  the  Shrike  is  a  bird  worthy  of  al!  protection. 

Ernest  Thompson  Sbton. 

tM.  LanluB  ludoTidanus  ludovlolanus  Linn.  Logoesbead  Shrike. 
(Fig.  68.)  Ada. — Upperparts  gray,  win^  and  tail  black,  primaries  white  at 
the  baae,  secondanes  tipped  with  white;  outer,  sometimes  all,  the  tail- 
feathers  tipped  with  white;  the  outer  feather  mostly  white;  lores  black, 
connected  by  a  nairow  black  line  on  the  forehead  at  the  base  of  the  bill; 
ear-coverts  Uack;  underparts  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  gray.'  L.,  9*00; 
W.,  3-82;  T.,  3*87;  B.  from  N.,  48;  depth  of  B.  at  N.,  '35  (average  of  nine 
Florida  specimens).  ^ 

Range. — Austroriparian  faima  from  s.  N.  C.  to  s.  Fla.,  and  w.  to  La. 

Nest,  of  strips  of  bark,  small  twigs,  and  vegetable  fibers,  lined  with 
grasses,  in  thorny  hedges  or  low  trees,  about  7  feet  up.  Egga,  3-5,  dull  white 
or  creamy  white,  thickly  marked  with  oinnamon-brown  and  lavender, 
*98  X  *78.  Daie,  Archer,  Fla.,  Mch.  10. 

Like  some  of  the  Hawks  and  Flycatchers,  the  Loggerhead  does 
not  search  for  his  prey,  but  waits  for  it  to  come  within  striking  dis- 
tance. It  is  of  importance,  therefore,  that  his  perch  should  command 
an  uninterrupted  view  of  his  surroundings.  For  this  reason  one  rarely 
or  never  sees  a  Shrike  in  a  tree,  but  always  on  its  outermost  or  highest 
branches.  He  will  fly  directly  toward  its  center,  but  just  as  he  reaches 
it  swing  up  and  light  on  its  top.  He  also  selects  telegraph  wires,  peaks 
of  houses,  and  especially  the  apex  of  a  lightning-rod  or  weather-vane. 

From  his  point  of  vantage  he  maintains  a  constant  outlook  for  any 
unsuspecting  grasshopper,  small  snake,  or  lizard  which  may  appear 
below.  The  distance  at  which  he  can  detect  these  gives  evidence  of 
his  power  of  sight.  I  have  seen  Shrikes  fly  fifty  yards  with  the  evi- 
dent object  of  capturing  a  grasshopper  which  they  undoubtedly  saw 
before  starting. 

Like  the  Butcher-bird,  the  Loggerhead  frequently  impales  its  prey 
on  a  convenient  thorn  or  spike.  Doubtless  this  habit  aids  him  in  dis- 
secting his  food,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  does  it  for  this  reason  alone. 
The  bird's  vigilance,  like  that  of  the  waiting  Hawk,  is  probably  attended 
by  varying  results.  One  hour  may  yield  excellent  returns,  the  next 
may  be  fruitless.  But  under  any  circumstances  he  cannot  resist  taking 
advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  secure  food.  Sometimes  the  opportun- 
ities exceed  the  demands  of  his  stomach,  and  then,  after  capturing  his 
unfortunate  victim,  he  simply  impales  and  leaves  it. 

If  perservance  deserved  success,  the  Loggerhead  would  take  high 
rank  as  a  songster.  But  his  notes  are  harsh  and  unmusical.  They  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  guttural  gurgles,  squeaky  whistles,  and  shrill  pipes, 
some  of  which  might  be  attributed  to  the  creaking  weather-vanes  he 
so  often  chooses  as  a  perch. 

MSe.  L.  L  migvans  Palmer,  Migrant  Shrike.  Similar  to  L.  I. 
ludovidamM  but  paler  above  and  somewhat  grayer  below;  the  bill  smaller, 
the  wing  longer,  3'90. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  chiefly  in  Transition  and  Upper  Austral 
zones  from  n.  Minn.,  Wise.,  Mich.,  s.  (Jnt.,  s.  Que.,  Maine,  and  N.  B.  s.  to 
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e.  Kmns.,  8.  HIb.,  Ky..  w.  N.  C,  and  interior  of  Va.  (locally  in  the  Eaet); 
winten  from  the  Middle  States  and  s.  New  En^^and  to  Tex.,  La.,  and  Miss. 

Washinston,  rare  W.  V.,  Aug.  11-Api.  0;  may  summer.  Ossining,  casual. 
Cambridge,  one  record,  (Nov.  9,  1892).  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  S.  R., 
Mch.  10-Nov.  1.  Glen  Ellyn,  fairly  common  8.  R.,  Mch.  2-8ept.  29.  8E. 
Minn.,  common  S.  R.  Moh.  16-Oct.  28. 

NetUno  date.  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  May  11;  ae.  Minn.,  ApL  7. 


57.  FamQiT  Vibbonida.  Vibbob.   (Fig.  60.) 

The  Vireos,  numbering  about  one  hundred  specieB  and  subspecies, 
are  peculiar  to  America.  Most  of  them  are  confined  to  tropical  America, 
only  eleven  species  reaching  the  United  States  whece,  except  along  our 
southern  boundaries,  they  are  migratory. 

Vireos  are  for  the  most  part  arboreal,  thou|^  several  species  haunt 
the  lower,  rather  than  the  higher  growth.  For  small,  insect-eating  birds 
they  are  rather  slow  in  their  movements.  We  do  not  see  them  darting 
out  after  insects  as  do  the  Flycatchers,  nor  do  they  flit  through  the 
foliage  after  the  manner  of  many  Warblers,  but  patiently  glean  their 
food  from  the  under  surfaces  of  leaves,  crevices  in  the  baric,  etc.  They 
are  more  musical  than  the  small  Warblers;  all  our  species  have  pleasing 
songs,  and  some  of  them  are  especially  gifted.  Their  nests  are  neatly 
constructed  cups  suspended  from  the  arms  of  a  forked  branch. 

KXT  TO  THX  SPBCISS 

A.  With  distinct  white  or  yellowish  white  wing-bars, 
a.  Eye-ring,  or  line  from  eye  to  bill,  yellow. 

d^  Throat  and  breast  bnght  yellow;  rump  my. 

628.    X  EIXOW-'IBIIOATBD  ViBSO. 

a*.  Underparts  white  or  whitish;  sides  and  sometimes  breast  washed 
with  greenish  yellow;  rump  olive-green. 

631.  WmTE-BTBD  ViRBO.    631a.  Kbt  West  Vikbo. 
h.  Eye-ring  and  line  from  eye  to  bill  white. 
b^.  Head  lead-blue;  wing  over  2*50. 

629.  Blue-headeo  Virbo.    629a.  Mountain  Vibbo. 
5*.  Head  grayish,  nearly  like  back;  wing  under  2*50. 

633.  Bell's  Vmao  (Illinois). 

B,  Without  white  wing-bars. 

a.  Underparts  yellowish;  first  primary  as  long  as  fifth. 

626.  PmLADELpmA  Vibbo. 

b.  Underparts  white;  Mea  washed  with  yellowish;  first  primary  *75  long. 

627.  Warbung  Vibbo 
c  Underparts  white,  with  little  if  any  yellowish  on  sides;  head  with  a 
lead-gray  cap,  bordered  by  narrow  black  lines  over  the  eye. 

624.  Rbd-etbd  Vibbo.    623.  Black-whiskebbd  Vibbo. 

•M.  ITbrMsylvA  oalidzls  bartetiila  (Cab.).  BLACK-wmsKERBD 
Virbo.  ilds.— Similar  to  the  next  species,  but  somewhat  duller  above  and 
with  a  fuscous  streak  on  either  side  of  the  throat. 

Range. — S.  Fla.  (as  far  n.  as  Andote  Keys),  Key  West,  Ihy  Tortugas, 
Cuba^  Little  Casnnan,  and  the  Bahamas. 

Neat,  pensile,  of  dry  grasses  shreds  of  bark,  cotton,  lichens,  and  spiders* 
webs,  lined  with  soft,  cottonlike  fibers,  suspended  from  a  forked  branch, 
5-20  feet  up.   E(f(f»,  3-4,  white,  with  a  pinkish  hue,  speckled  and  spotted , 


;  '66.    Dale,  Britiah 

Tbia  ia  a  not  uncommon  Bummer  reodent  in  southern  Florida, 
ftninng  from  its  winter  hom«  in  Ceotral  America  eariy  in  May.  Ita 
song  reeonblea  that  at  the  Red-eyed  Viieo,  but  ia  aomenrtiat  mora  beot- 


slaty  gray,  bordtrttl  oi 
'■     ""'e;  reat  of  the  u,, 

_    iindetparta  pure  « 
T.,  2-20;  B.  from  N..  «). 

Remarkt.- — The  wdl-defiDod  slaty  gray  cap,  bordtred  (9  nanow  blaok 
linen,  are  the  beat  disUnKutshing  marks  of  this  Q>eoieB. 

Sange. — N.  and  fi.  Am.    Breeds  in  Canadian,  IWitttion,  and  Austral 
sonee  from  cen,  B.  C,  a  Mackeniie,  a.  Keewatin,  n.  Oat..  Ahticoeti  Is.,  and 
Cape  BretoD  la  a  to  se.   Wash.,  s. 
Moot.,  e.  Wyo.,  e.  Colo.,  w.  Tex.,  n. 
Coahuila,   and  oen.  Fla.;  winten  in 
S.  A. 

WaBhiDgton,  very  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  21-Oct.  17.  OsBming,  common  B 
R..  Apl.  29-Oot.  19.  Camtnidge, 
abundant  S.  R..  May  10-Sept.  10.  N. 
Ohio,  abundant  B.  S.,  Apl.  27-OBt.  1. 
Glen  Eltyn.  common  S.  R.,  May  6- 
Oct.  6.  SE.  Minn.,  oommoo  fi.  R., 
May  e-Sept.  16. 

Nea.  peMQe.  of  strips  of  b^fc  bita  j^„  n^  lUd-^yed  Vrnw. 

of  dead  wood,  paper,  ana  pl&ot-down,  (NitanI  ua.) 

firmly  and  smootniy  interwoven,  lined 

with  finer  strips  of  bark  and  vine  tendrib,  suspended  from  a  forked  branch, 
e-io  feet  up.  Boat.  3-4,  white,  with  a  few  Uock  or  umb«  specks  or  spota 
about  the  larger  end,  '86  K  '66.  Date,  D.  C,  May  26;  Cambridge,  May  28; 
Mt.  Canoel,  lUs.,  May  23;  se.  Minn^  May  29. 

ThiB,  the  moat  common  and  genenUy  ifiatribut«l  of  our  Mreoa,  ia 
found  ahke  in  the  shade  trees  of  our  lawna,  in  orchards,  or  woodlands. 
The  oonsiricuouB  white  line  ovra  the  eye,  with  its  black  border,  and  the 
bird's  red  eye,  and  ita  frequently  utt^^>  campluning  note,  a  naaal 
ichang,  are  good  characterB  by  which  to  distinguish  it  from  its  lelativM. 

Wilson  Flsgg'B  description  of  the  Red-eye  to  my  mind  exactly 
reflects  the  chatacter  of  the  bird  and  its  song:  "The  Preacher  is  mot« 
genenUly  known  by  his  note,  because  he  ia  incessant  in  his  song,  and 
particularly  vocal  during  the  heat  of  our  long  summer  days,  when  only 
a  few  birds  are  mnpng.  His  style  of  preaching  is  not  declamation. 
Though  oonstantly  talking,  he  takes  the  part  of  a  dehberative  orator, 
who  explains  his  subject  in  a  few  words  and  then  makes  a  pause  for 
his  hearers  to  reflect  upon  it.  We  mig^t  suppose  him  to  be  repeating 
moderately,  with  a  pause  between  each  sentence,  'You  see  it — you 
know  it — do  you  hear  me? — do  you  believe  it?'  All  these  strains  are 
deUvered  with  a  rising  inflection  at  the  close,  and  with  a  pause,  as  if 
waiting  for  an  answer," 

190S.  Hbbbick,  F.  H.,  Homa-Ijfe  of  Wild  Birds,  103-114. 
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The  YsLLOW-ORBBN  ViBso  (6$S.  Vireotyha  /UEwmridis  flaioomridU),  a 
Mexican  and  Central  American  species,  has  been  onoe  recorded  from  Ckxt- 
bout,  Province  of  Quebec. 

••••  ITbrMMylvA  phfladalpliksa  Cass.  Philaoblphia  Vibbo.  Adt. — 
Upperparts  light  olive-green j  the  crown  sometimes  grayish;  a  whitish  line 
over  the  eye:  wings  and  tail  edged  with  olive-green;  no  wing-bara;  first 
primary  nearly  as  long  as  second;  entire  underparts  nearly  uniform  pale, 
greenish  yellow.  L.,  4'75;  W.,  2*60;  T.,  1'05:  B.  from  N.,  '26. 

Remarks, — ^The  pale,  (greenish  yellow  color  spread  almost  uniformly  over 
the  entire  undeniarts  distmguishes  this  bird  from  our  other  Vireos. 

Range. — ^E.  U,  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  sone  from  n.  and  oen.  Alberta, 
n.  Man.,  n.  Ont.,  N.  B.,  and  Maine,  to  n.  Mich,  and  N.  H.;  winters  from 
Cosimiel  Is.  and  Guatemala  to  Veragua. 

Washington,  very  rare  T.  V.,  May;  Sept.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  Sept. 
20-Oct.  20.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.  Glen  EUyn,  rather  rare  T.  V..  May  14, 
15;  Aug.  21-^pt.  30.  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V..  May  9. 

Nat,  pensile,  of  fine  grass  and  birch  bark,  suspended  from  a  forked  branch 
about  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  Eggs,  4,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  V. 
olioacea  (Seton).  Date,  Duck  Mt.,  Man.,  June  4. 

This  species  resembles  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  in  habits,  and  Mr.  Brew- 
BtN  writes  that  its  song  is  so  nearly  identical  with  the  song  of  that  spe- 
cies "that  the  most  critical  ear  will,  in  many  cases,  find  great  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  two.  The  notes  of  philaddphicua  are 
generally  pitched  a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  while  many  of  the  utter- 
ances are  feebler  and  the  whole  strain  is  a  trifle  more  disconnected. 
But  these  differences  are  of  a  very  subtile  character,  and,  like  most 
comparative  ones,  they  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  unless  the  two 
species  can  be  heard  together.  The  Philadelphia  Vireo  has,  however, 
one  note  which  seems  to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  a  very  abrupt,  double- 
syllabled  utterance  with  a  rising  inflection,  which  comes  in  with  the 
general  song  at  irregular  but  not  infrequent  intervals.  I  have  also  on 
one  or  two  occasions  heard  the  male  when  in  pursuit  of  his  mate  utter 
a  soft  psenOf  similar  to  that  sometimes  used  by  Vireo  dwacetUf  and 
both  sexes  when  excited  or  angry  have  a  harsh,  petulant  note  exactly 
like  that  of  F.  gibnu"  {BuU.  NuU.  Om.  Clud.,  V,  1880,  p.  5). 

1897.  DwioHT,  J.  D..  Jr..  Auk,  XIV.  259-272  (biography). 

•f7.  VlreosylvA  gllvA  iillva  {VieiU.).  Warbung  Vireo.  Ads, — Upper- 
parts  ashy  olive-green ;  no  wing-bars ;  wings  and  tail  edged  with  the  color  of  the 
back;  first  primaiy  very  short,  not  more  than  1*00  in  length;  imderparts  white 
BliofUly  washed  with  yellowish.  L.,  5'80;  W.,  2-85;  T.,  214;  B.  from  N.,  -30. 
Range, — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Austral  zones  from  se. 
Alberta,  n.  Man.,  cen.  Ont.,  and  N.  S.  s.  to  nw.  Tex.,  s.  La..  N.  C.  and  Va.; 
winter  home  unknown,  but  s.  of  the  U.  S. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  21-Sept.  12.  Ossining,  tolerably 

common,  S.  R..  May  3- 
R  nt.  18.  Camoridge,  lo- 
omHv  common  S.  R.,  May 
.")  Sept.  15.  N.  Ohio,  abun- 
<i!int  R.  R.,  Apl.  17-Oct.  10. 
r;ion  EUyn,  not  common  S. 
R.,  May  1-Sept.  15.  SE. 
Pio.  113.    Wing  of  Warbling  Vireo.  to  ahow  Minn.,  common  S.  R..  May 

short  first  primazy,  3-Sept.  15* 
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Neti^  penflQe,  d  granes  and  plant  fibers,  firmly  and  smoothly  inter- 
woven, Imed  with  fine  graspcs,  suspended  from  a  forked  branch  8-40  feet  up. 
E008,  3-^,  white,  with  a  few  specks  or  spots  of  black,  umber,  or  rufous- 
brown,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  '76  x  '55.  Dote,  Cambridge,  May  30; 
Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  May  27;  se.  Minn.,  May  24. 

Unlike  its  cousin,  the  Preacher,  the  Waibling  Vireo  is  not  gen- 
erally distributed,  but  shows  a  decided  preference  for  rows  of  shade 
trees,  particularly  rows  of  elms.  It  passes  the  greater  part  of  its  time 
in  the  Mppesr  branches,  and  is  more  often  heard  than  seen. 

Although  resembling  the  Red-eye  in  general  appearance,  its  song 
is  so  different  that  singing  birds  need  never  be  mistaken  for  that  species. 
Instead  of  the  Red-eye's  broken,  rambling  recitative,  the  song  of  the 
Warbling  Vireo  is  a  firm,  rich,  continuous  warble  with  a  singular  alto 
undertone. 

tl8.  Laaivireo  flavUron  (VieiU.)*  Ybllow-thboatbd  Vibbo.  Ad8, — 
Upperparts  bright  olive-preen,  changing  to  gray  on  the  rump  and  upper  tail- 
coverts;  i^-eater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming  two 
distinct  wing-bars;  outer  web  of  tertials  edged  with  white;  eye-ring,  throat 
and  breast  bright  yellow;  belly  white.  L.,  6'95;  W.,  3'05;  T.,  2'10;  B.  from 
N.,  -36. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Austral  lones  from  se. 
Sask.,  s.  Man.,  s.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  Maine  s.  to  cen.  Tex.,  cen.  La.,  and  cen. 
Fla.;  winters  from  Yucattm  and  s.  Mex.  to  Colombia;  casual  in  winter  in 
Cuba  and  the  Bahamas. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  19-dept.  29.  Ossining,  tolerably 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  30-Sept.  7.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  May  0-Sept. 
10.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  25-Scpt.  25.  Glen  EUyn,  not  common  S.  R., 
May  2-Sept.  26.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  27-Sept.  15. 

Neat,  pensile,  of  strips  of  bark,  plant  fibers,  etc.,  interwoven,  lined  with 
fine  grasses  and  covered  externally  with  lichens,  suspended  from  a  forked 
branch  10-^0  feet  up.  Eggs.  3-4,  white,  with  a  few  specks  or  spots  of  black, 
umber,  or  rufous-lnt>wn,  cniefly  about  the  larger  ends,  *80  x  '60.  Date, 
New  London,  Conn.,  May  21;  Cambridge,  May  26;  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y., 
May  24. 

The  Yellow-throated  Vireo  is  a  dweller  in  tree  tops,  and  whether 
in  woodland,  orchard,  or  lawn,  he  seldom  comes  below  the  upper  story 
of  his  home.  But  even  at  a  distance  his  bright  yellow  breast  is  a  con- 
spicuous mark,  at  once  distinguishing  him  from  other  members  of  his 
family. 

If  the  Red-eyed  Vireo  is  a  soprano,  the  Yellow-throat  is  a  con- 
tralto. He  rangs  much  the  same  tune,  but  his  notes  are  deeper  and 
richer,  while  they  are  uttered  more  deliberately  and  with  greater  expres- 
sion than  those  of  his  somewhat  too  voluble  cousin.  ''See  me;  I'm 
here;  where  are  you?"  he  calls,  and  at  intervals  repeats  his  question 
in  varying  forms.  Sometimes  he  astonishes  us  by  an  intricate  liquid 
trill  which  suggests  the  wonderful  song  of  the  Ruby  Kinglet,  but  which 
unfortunately  is  sometimes  marred  by  the  scolding  notes  that  precede 
or  follow  it. 

tSt.  Laaivireo  solitarius  solitarius  (WiU.).  Blux^-headed  Vireo. 
Ads. — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  bluish  gray:  eye-rinir  and  lores  white;  back 
olive-green;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white,  forming 
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two  disUnot  wing-bftn;  outer  web  d  tertials  edged  with  whitieh;  underparts 
white;  oidee  washed  with  sreeniah  yellow.  L.,  6*61;  W.,  2'96;  T.,  2*15; 
B.  from  N.,  *28. 

RemarkM, — ^Thia  speeiee  may  be  known  by  its  idiite  lores  and  eyewig, 
and  bluiah  gray  cheekt  and  crown. 

iSonoe. — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  aones  from  cen. 
Alberta,  s.  Mackensie,  s.  Keewatin,  oen.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  Cape  Breton 
Is.  8.  to  n.  N.  D.,  oen.  Minn.,  Mich.,  mts.  of  s.  Pa.  and  R.  I.;  winters  from 
Gulf  States  to  Guatemala. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  ApK  6-May  18;  Sept.  6-Not.  3.  Ossining, 
tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  23-May  14;  Sept.  S-Oct.  20.  Cambridge,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  rare  S.  R.,  Apl.  20-May  8;  Sept.  15-Oct.  5.  N.  Ohio,  common 
T.  v.,  Apl.  17-May  20;  Sept.  1--30.  Glen  EUyn,  not  common  T.  V.,  May  0- 
19;  Aug.  11-Oct.  9.   SE.  Minn.,  common  T..y.,  May  3-Sei>t.  28. 

Nett,  pensile,  of  pine  needles,  plant-down,  etc.,  firmly  interwoven,  sus- 
pended from  a  forked  branch  5-10  feet  up.  Effge,  3-4,  white,  with  a  few 
specks  <^  spots  of  black,  umber,  or  rufous-brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end, 
'80  X  *53.  Date,  Taunton,  Mass..  May  21 ;  Cambridge,  May  28;  Webster, 
N.  H.,  May  20. 

This  large  and  handsome  Vireo — a  bird  of  the  woods — is  the  first 
of  its  family  to  reach  the  Northern  States  in  the  spring  and  the  last 
to  depart  in  the  autumn.  Like  its  cxingeners,  but  unlike  birds  in  gen- 
ial, it  mngfi  at  its  work.  In  form  its  music  resembles  the  Red-eye's, 
the  Philadelphia's,  and  the  Yellow-throat's;  but  to  me  it  is  more  varied 
and  beautiful  than  any  of  these,  though  some  listeners  may  prefer  the 
Yellow-throat  for  the  richness  and  fullness  of  its  ''organ  tone."  Hie 
Solitary's  song  is  matchless  for  the  tenderness  of  its  cadence,  while  in 
peculiarly  happy  moments  the  bird  indulges  in  a  continuous  waible 
that  is  really  enchanting.  It  has,  too,  in  common  with  the  YeUow- 
throat,  a  musical  chatty — suggestive  of  the  Baltimore  Oriole's — and  a 
pretty  trilled  whistle.  Its  most  winning  trait  is  its  tameness.  Wood 
bird  as  it  is,  it  will  sometimes  permit  the  greatest  familiarities.  Two 
birds  I  have  seen  which  allowed  themselves  to  be  stroked  in  the  freest 
manner  while  sitting  on  the  egg^y  and  which  ate  from  my  hand  as 
readily  as  any  pet  canary;  but  I  have  seen  others  that  complained 
loudly  whenever  I  f4>proached  their  tree.  Perhaps  they  had  had  sad 
experiences.  Bradford  Torrst. 

•Sto.  li.  s.  altloola  BrmtftL  Mottntain  Solttart  Vzbiio.  Similar  to 
the  preceding,  but  with  a  much  laiger  bill,  and  the  back  generally  with 
more  or  less  slaty  blue.  W.,  3'15;  T.,  2*25;  B.  from  N.,  '35;  depth  of  B.  at 
N.,  -20. 

Jtanoe. — ^Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas  in  the  AUeghanies 
from  w.  Md.  to  e.  Tenn.  and  n.  Qa.;  winters  in  lowlands  from  S.  Car.  to  Bla. 

Nesting  date,  IredeU  Co.,  N.  C,  Apl.  9. 

This  race  of  the  Blue-headed  "^^reo  is  a  common  summer  resident 
in  the  southern  AUeghanies  (see  Loomis,  Ayk,  1891,  p.  329). 

A  single  specimen  of  the  Plumbeous  Vibso  (6S9h,  L.  e.  pluwheus),  a 
western  species,  has  been  taken  at  Peterboro,  N.  Y.  (Miller,  Avk,  XI,  1894, 
79). 

•SI.  l^no  gxisttus  grlseus  (JBodd.),  WmrB-BTsn  Vibbo.  Ade. — 
UpperpartB,  including  upper  toif-ooMrfo,  bright  olive-green,  more  or  less 
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washed  with  grayish;  greater  and  middle  wing-ooverts  tipped  with  yellowish 
white,  forming  two  distinct  wing-bars;  outer  web  of  tertials  edged  with 
whitish;  lores  and  eye-ring  yellow;  throat  white  or  whitish;  belly  white; 
breast  and  sides  washed  with  greenish  yellow;  iris  white,  hasel  in  the  young. 
L.,  6-27;  W.,  2'37:  T.,  1*95:  B.  from  N.,  -29. 

Range. — ^E.  U.  S.  Breeds  chiefly  in  Austral  aones  from  se.  Nebr.,  s.  Wise, 
N.  Y.,  and  Mass.  to  cen.  Tex.  and  cen.  Fla.;  winters  from  Tex.,  Ga.,  Fla., 
and  S.  C.  through  e.  Mez.  to  Yucatan  and  Guatemala;  casual  n.  to  Vt., 
Ont.,  N.  B.,  and  in  Cuba. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  ApL  18-Oot.  10.  Ossining,  conmion  S.  R., 
Apl.  2&-Oct.  3.  Cambridge,  rare  S.  R.,  May  8-Sept.  20;  formerly  common. 
Glen  Ellyn,  rare,  spring  only.  May  24--June  5. 

Meet,  generally  similar  to  that  of  V.  oUoaceua,  suspended  from  a  forked 
branch  in  thickets,  ^(wv,  3-4,  white,  with  a  few  specks  of  black,  umber, 
or  rufous-brown  at  the  larger  end,  '75  x  *55.  Date,  Chatham  Co.,  Ga., 
Apl.  22;  Ossining,  N.  Y.,  May  27;  Cambridge,  June  1;  Mt  Carmel,  Ills., 
May  II. 

If  birds  are  ever  imi)eiiine]it,  I  believe  this  term  m^t  with  truth 
be  applied  to  that  most  original^  independeat  dweller  in  thickety  under- 
giowths,  the  White-eyed  Vireo.  Both  his  voioe  and  manner  say  that 
he  doesn't  in  the  least  care  what  you  think  <A  him;  and,  if  attracted 
by  his  peculiar  notes  or  actions,  you  pause  near  his  haimts,  he  jerks 
out  an  abrupt  ''Who  axe  you,  eh?''  in  a  way  which  plainly  indicates 
that  your  presence  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  this  hint  is  insufficient, 
he  follows  it  by  a  harsh  scolding,  and  one  can  fancy  that  in  his  singular 
white  eye  there  is  an  unmistakable  gleam  of  disi^proval. 

I  have  always  regretted  that  the  manners  of  this  Vlreo  have  been  a 
bar  to  our  better  acquaintance,  for  he  is  a  bird  of  marked  character  and 
with  unusual  vocal  talents.  He  is  a  capital  mimic,  and  in  the  retire- 
ment of  his  home  sometimes  amuses  himself  by  combining  the  songs 
of  other  birds  in  an  intricate  potpourri. 

•Sla.  V.  g.  mayiiaidl  Brewat.  Kkt  Wbbt  Vibbo.  Scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable in  color  from  the  preceding,  but  averaging  somewhat  paler  and 
less  yellow  below,  and  with  a  larger  bill.  L.,  6*12;  W.,  2*40;  T.,  2*12; 
B,.  from  N.,  -36. 

Range. — Fla.,  from  Tarpon  Springs  and  Anastasia  Is.  a.  on  the  coast  and 
keys  to  Key  West. 

•Sib.  V.  g.  b«nimdlaniis  {Bamga  and  Bradlee).  Bbbmuda  Whttb- 
STBD  ViRBO.  Similar  to  V.  g.  gnaeus  but  wing  averaging  shorter,  tarsus 
longer,  general  coloration  grayer,  less  yellow  and  olivaceous.  (The  Aiih, 
1901,  252). 

Kange. — ^Bermuda. 

''Not  a  very  satisfactory  subspecies''  (Ridgway). 

•St*  l^reo  belli  belli  Aud.  Bbll's  Vibbo.  Ada. — Crown  ashy  gray, 
changing  to  olive-green  on  the  rump;  greater  and  middle  wing-coverts  nar- 
rowly tipped  with  white;  lores  and  eye-ring  whitish;  underparts  white, 
breast  and  sides  washed  with  greenish  yellow.  L.,  4'75;  W.,  2*20;  T.,  1'80; 
B.  from  N.,  '28. 

Range. — ^Breeds  in  Austral  sones  from  ne.  Colo.,  s.  S.  D.,  n.  Ills.,  and  nw. 
Ind.  to  e.  Tex.  and  Tamaulipas;  winters  in  Mez.  and  Guatconala;  accidental 
in  N.  H. 

Neet^  pensile,  of  strips  of  bark  and  plant  fibers  firmly  and  smoothly  inter- 
woven, Imed  with  finer  grasses,  etc.,  in  bushes  or  low  trees.  Egga,  4-6,  white, 
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with  a  few  specks  of  black,  umber,  or  rufoua-brown  at  the  larger  end,  '66  x 
'50.  DaU,  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  Apl.  24;  Meroer  Co.,  Ills.,  May  25. 

This  is  a  common  bird  in  its  range,  and  is  locally  not  uncommon 
as  far  east  as  Illinois.  "In  their  food,  habits,  and  actions  they  are  very 
similar  to  the  White-eyed.  Their  call-  and  alarm-notes  are  not  quite 
so  hanh,  and  their  song  is  dehveted  in  a  less  emphatic  manner;  an 
indescribable  sputtering,  that  does  not  rank  it  high  in  the  musical 
scale''  (Goss). 

1901.  Cast,  M.,  Proe.  Neb.  Om.  Un.,  46-48  (habits). 

The  Bahama  Honst  Cskbpbr  {636.  CegrtbtL  hahamenna)  was  found  by 
Dr.  WQrdemann  in  January,  1858,  on  Indian  Key,  southeastern  Florida,  but 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  taken  bv  subeeouent  observers.   The  upper 

garts  are  sooty  blaok,  the  rump  and  middle  of  the  underparts  yellow,  and  a 
ne  over  the  eye,  the  throat,  and  the  lower  belly  are  white  or  whitish;  length 
about  4*50. 

58.  Faiolt  Mmcrnhmm.  Wood  Warblbbs.  (Fig.  70.) 

The  Wood  Waibkrs  are  found  only  in  America.  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  species  are  known,  of  which  fifty-five  visit  the  United 
States,  there  being  nearly  twice  as  many  in  the  Eastern  as  in  the  Western 
States.  With  three  or  four  exceptions,  they  are  inhabitants  of  wood- 
land, but,  during  their  migrations,  may  be  found  in  the  trees  of  lawns 
or  orchards.  They  feed  almost  exclusively  upon  insects,  and  are  thus 
highly  migratory,  thousands  of  miles  frequently  separating  their  sum- 
mer and  winter  homes. 

The  majority  are  among  the  last  of  the  spring  arrivals;  their  coming 
caps  the  climax  of  the  migration,  and  the  first  severe  frost  leaves  but 
few  with  us.  They  migrate  by  night,  and  are  chief  among  the  victims 
of  lighthouses  and  electric-light  towers.  When  migrating,  they  are 
generally  found  in  straggling  companies  composed  of  a  number  of  species, 
which  during  the  day  travel  slowly  through  the  woods  from  tree  to  tree. 

They  capture  their  insect  food  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some  species 
flit  actively  from  branch  to  branch,  taking  their  prey  from  the  more 
exposed  parts  of  the  twigs  and  leaves;  others  are  gleaners,  and  care- 
fully explore  the  under  surfaces  of  leaves  or  crevices  in  the  bark;  while 
several,  like  Flycatchers,  capture  a  large  part  of  their  food  on  the  wing. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  arboreal,  but  many  are  thicket-haunting,  and  some 
are  terrestrial. 

Several  species  have  remarkable  vocal  ability,  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  have  rather  weak  voices,  and  take  low  rank  as  songsters. 

Warblers  are  at  once  the  delight  and  the  despair  of  field  students. 
To  the  uninitiated,  their  existence  is  unknown,  and  when  search  reveals 
the  before  unsuspected  fact  that  our  woods  are  thronged  with  birds  as 
exquisitely  colored  as  the  daintiest  tropical  forms,  we  feel  as  though  a 
new  world  were  opened  to  us.  Entering  an  apparently  deserted  bit  of 
woods,  we  hear  faint  voices,  lisping  tseepSf  and  soon  discover  that  the 
tree  tops  are  animated  with  flitting  forms.   What  limitless  possibilities 
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there  are  in  a  flock  of  Warblers!  Who  can  say  what  rare  species  may  be 
among  them? — ^perhaps  the  bird  we  have  long  vainly  looked  for;  per- 
haps a  stranger  from  another  clime! 

1907.   Chapm AV,  F.  M.,  and  othera.   The  Warblers  of  North  America, 
8vo.,  col.  plls.  24;  pp.  306  (Appleton). 

XST  TO  TBZ  BPBCIXB 

First  Orovp. — Throat  yellow^  yeUowish,  or  onuica* 

I.  Underparts  wiihout  streaks  or  spots. 
II.  With  black  or  brown  streaks  on  the  breast  or  sides,  or  (in  one  species)  a 
blackish  brown  band  across  the  throat,  or  (in  one  species)  a  black 
patch  on  the  breast. 

Seoond  Gsovp. — ^Throat  black,  grayt  aahy,  white,  whitish,,  brown, 
or  bully. 

I.  Throat  and  upper  breast  one  color,  black,  gray,  ashy,  or  brown,  very 

different  from  the  white  or  yellow  belly. 
II.  Throat  white  or  whitish,  with  or  without  streaks  or  spots;  rest  of  under- 
parts streaked  or  apoUed  with  black,  bluish,  chestnut,  or  yellow. 
III.  Underparts  white,  whitish,  or  bufly,  wiUwui  streaks,  spots,  or  patches. 

FIRST  GROUP 

I.  Underparts  without  streaks  or  spots. 

1.  Tail  with  conspicuous  white  spots  or  patches. 

A.  Wings  with  white  wing-bars. 

a.  Underparts  entirely  pure  yellow. 

a^.  Forehead  yellow;  a  black  line  through  the  eye;  rump  same  as 

back 641.  Blue-winoed   Warbler. 

a*.  Grown  ashy;  rump  yellow  .     657.  Magnolia  Warbler  (Im.). 
6.  Underparts  not  entirely  pure  yellow. 

6*.  Throat  bright  yellow;  belly  white  or  whitish. 

6*.  Back  olive-greenish 671.  Pine  Warbler. 

l^.  Back  bluish,  with  a  yellowish  patch  in  the  middle. 

648.  Parula  Warbler  (Im.). 
d.  Underparts  pale  jrellowish  white  or  buffy;  throat  not  brighter 
than  belly. 
f?.  Back  oliv&-green,  slightly  streaked  with  black. 

c*.  Underparts  pale  cream-bufif,  stronger  on  the  flanks. 

660.  Bay-breasted  Warbler  (Im.). 
c*.  Underparts  pale  yellowish  white. 

661.  Black-poll  Warbler  (Im.). 
eP.  Back  not  streaked. 

d*.  Back  olivo-green,  without  streaks  .  671.  Pine  Warbler  9. 
d*.  Back  with  a  bluish  tinge  and  without  streaks. 

658.  Cerxtlean  Warbler  (Im.). 

B.  Without  white  wing-bars. 

o.  Underparts  bright  orange  or  orange-yellow;  wings,  tail-coverts, 
and  tail  bluish  gray  ....    637.  Prothonotary  Warbler. 

6.  Underparts  piu%  yellow;  wings,  rump,  and  tail  greenish;  head 
sometimes  blackish;  inner  web  of  outer  tail-feathers  white. 

684.  Hooded  Warbler  (9  and  im.). 

c.  Underparts  pale  yellowish;  head  ashy;  rump  olive-green;  small 

white  tail-spots,  not  reaching  to  ends  of  feathers. 

640.  Bachman's  Warbler  (9  and  im.). 

d,  Underparts    pale    yellowish;    entire    upperparts    olive-green;    a 

white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 

654.  Black-throated  Blub  Warbler  9. 
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2.  Tail  without  white  spoia  or  patches;  wingfi  without  white  wing-ban. 

A.  Cap,  or  forehead,  or  cheeks  blade  <«  blackish. 

a.  Cap  black;  forehead  and  chedcs  yellow. 

085.  Wilson's  Wabblbb. 

6.  Band  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks  black  or  blackish;  no  yellow 
line  over  the  eye  .     .  681.  Mabtland  Ybllow-thboat  <f. 

6816.  Flobida  Ybllow-thboat  <f. 

e.  Forehead  or  crown  and  cheeks  black  or  blackish;  a  dear  yd- 
low  line  over  the  eye 677.  Kbntuckt  Wabbleb. 

B,  No  black  on  forehead. 

a.  Crown  ashy,  of  a  very  different  color  from  the  olive-green  back,  or 
with  the  bases  of  the  crown  feathers  rufous-brown  at  chocolate. 
o>.  Crown  plain  ashy;  under  tail-coverts  white. 

640.  Bachman's  Wabbleb. 

a*.  Crown  ashy;  bases  of  feathers  chestnut;  eye-ring  distinctly 

white;  most  of   underparts   and   under  tail-coverts   bright 

yellow 646.  Nashvillb  Wabblbb. 

a*.  Crown  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  the  back;  the  feathers  with 
rufous-brown  bases;  underparts  dull  greenish  yellow. 

646.  Obanob-cbownbd  Wabblbb. 

6.  Crown  of  the  same  color  as  the  back;  forehead  the  same,  or  yellow- 
ish, or  brownish. 
M.  Underparts  uniform  srellow  or  jrdlowish. 
b*.  Underparts  bright  yellow. 
6*.  Upperparts  bright  olive-^een;  forehead  yellowish;  short 
bristles  at  base  of  bill;  tail  greenish  brown. 

685.  Wilson's  Wabbleb  (Im.). 
K  Upperparts  bright  greenish   yellow;   inner   web   of  tail- 
feathers  yellow      ....     652.  Yellow  Wabblbb  9. 
6*.  Upperparts  ashy  greenish;  eye-ring  white. 

645.  Nashvillb  Wabblbb  (Im.). 
e*.  Underparts  dull  yellow  or  yellowish. 

«*.  Underparts  duU  greenish  vellow,  obscurely  streaked  with 
dusky;  back  ashy  greenisn. 

646.  Obanob-cbownbd  Wabblbb  (Im.). 
e*.  Underparts  jrellowish  or  buffv  yellowish;  outer  tail-feathers 
decidedly  shortest;  legs  flesh-color. 

681.  Mabtland  Ybllow-thboat  9. 

6816.  Flobida  Ybllow-thboat  9. 

(fi.  Breast  somewhat  yellower  than  rest  of  underparts;  flanks 

brownish;   legs   blackish;   tail-feathers   of  same  length. 

645.  Nashvillb  Wabblbb  (Im.). 
^.  Inner  margins  of  tail-feathers  yellow. 

652.  Yellow  Wabblbb  9. 
<?,  Back  bright  olive-green;  under  tail-ooverts  white. 

647.  Tbnnbsseb  Wabblbb  (Im.). 
<^.  A  small  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 

654.  Black-thboatbd  Blub  Wabblbb  9. 
e'.  Throat  and  breast  srellow;  belly  white  or  whitish. 

<^.  A  black  spot  before  the  eye  and  a  white  line  over  it;  wing  3*00. 

683.  Yellow-breastbd  Chat. 
<^.  Lep  flesh-oolor;  outer  tafl-feathers  shortest;  forehead  some- 
times brownish    .     .    681.  Maryland  Ybllow-thboat  9. 

6816.  Flobida  Ybllow-thboat  9. 
e*.  Legs  blackish;  tafl-feathers  even;  wing  under  3'(X). 

645.  Nashvillb  Wabblbb  (Im.). 
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with  black  or  hnmn  strMks  on  th*  br—rt  or  ildMt  or  ttn  mm 


■P«o1m)  a  blAoUsh  biciwii  band  maeom  tbm  thiottt»  or  (la  mm 
^•oIm)  a  Uaok  patoh  on  th*  bvoatt* 

I.  Underparte  streaked  or  spotted. 

1.  Underparts  streaked  with  rufous-brown. 

A.  Crown  chestnut. 

a.  Entire  underparts  rich  yellow  672a.  Ybllow  Palm  Wabblbb. 
6.  Throat  and  breast  bright  yellow;  belly  yellowish  white. 

672.  Palm  Wabblbb. 

B,  No  chestnut  crown-cap. 

a.  Underparts  yellowish  white*  aye-ring  yellowish. 

672.  Palm  Wabblbb  (Im.). 
h.  Underparts  yellow,  washed  with  brownish;  eye-ring  yellowish. 

672a.  Yellow  Palm  Wabblbb  flm.). 
e.  Underparts  bright  yellow;  forehead  yellow;  inner  webs  of  tail- 
feathers  yellow       ....    652.  Ybllow  Wabblbb  (Ad.). 

2.  Underparts  streaked  or  spotted  with  black. 

a.  Back  unspotted,  the  same  as  the  head,  olive-green  or  olive-brown. 
aK  Underparts  pale  sulphur-yellow,  streaked  with  black;  no  wing- 
bars;  wing  3'00  (w  over. 

675.  Watbb-Thbubh.   675a.  GBimnoLL's  WATBBrTHBUBH. 
a*.  Underparts  bright  yellow;  no  black  streaks  on  the  flanks;  wing 

nearly  3*00 671.  Pinb  Wabblbb. 

a*,  Underparts  bright  yellow;  sides  streaked  with  black;  wing 

about  2*00     ....    673.  Pbaibib  Wabblbb  (9  and  im.). 

a*.  Throat  pale  yellow,  indistinctly  spotted  or  streaked;  belly 

whitish;  cheeks  bright  yellow;  outer  web  of  outer  tail-feather 

white  at  the  base. 

667.  Black-thboatbd  Gbbbn  Wabblbb  (Im.). 
o^.  Throat  and  breast  yellow,  distinctly  spotted;  median  wing- 
coverts  white  .    .    .    650.  Caps  Mat  Wabblbb  (9  and  im.). 
6.  Head  not  olive-green  or  oUve-brown. 

b^.  Back  black  or  streaked  with  black,  or  center  of  crown  orange. 

b*.  Underparts  pale  yellow;  black  spots  confined  to  sides;  no 

white  wing-bars      ....    670.  Kibtland's  Wabblbb. 

5*.  Underparts  pale  :^eUow,  indistinctly  streaked  with  blackish; 

two  white  or  wmtish  wing-bars. 

661.  Black-poll  Wabblbb  (Im.). 
b*.  Throat  orange  or  yellow,  without  streaks;  ear-coverts  gray  or 
black;  center  of  crown  yellowish  or  orange. 

662.  Blackbubmian  Wabblbb. 
b*.  Underparts  streaked  with  black;  ear-coverts  rufous ;  cap  black. 

650.  Capb  Mat  Wabblbb. 
5*.  Head  bluish  gray  or  ashy;  rump  bright  yellow:  eye-ring  white; 
white  tail-spots  not  reaching  to  ends  of  feathers. 

657.  Maqnolli  Wabblbb. 
d.  Back  not  black. 
^.  Back  ashy  gray. 
«*.  Throat  yellow;  belly  white;  wing-bars  and  tail-spots  white. 
€^.  A  yellow  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye. 

663.  Ybllow-thboatbd  Wabblbb. 
c^.  A  white  line  from  the  bill  to  and  over  the  eye. 

663a.  Stcamorb  Wabblbb. 
cP.  Entire  underparts  yellow;  breast  with  a  necklace  of  black 
spots;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-spots 

686.  Canadian  Wabblbb. 

^.  Center  of  back  brick-red;  underparts  yellow;  sides  streaked 

with  black 673.  Pbaibib  Wabblbb. 
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II.  Uoderptttti  not  streaked. 

A,  Throat  yellow;  breast  with  a  band  of  copper  or  blackiah  chestnut; 

upperparts  blue;  center  of  back  greenisn  yellow. 

648.  Pabula  Warbleb. 

B,  Throat  and  forehead  yellow;  breast  and  crown-cap  black. 

640.  BACHMAK'a  Wabblkr. 

SBCOHD  GBOUP 

I.  ThvMkt  Mid  upper  Iwaast  ona  ooUwy  blsek,  cvfty*  aahy*  or  taown* 
vary  dlllerant  from  the  white  or  yoHoir  ko^* 

A.  Belly  white  or  whitish. 

a.  Back  gray  or  greenish  gray,  crown  yellow,  cheeks  black  or  gray, 
wing-bars  yellow    .     .     .     .     .     642.  Goldbn-winqed  Warbler. 

h.  Back  and  crown  bright  olive-green,  cheeks  yellow,  wing-bars 
white 667.  Black-throated  Gbebn  Warbler. 

d.  Back  and  crown  dark  blue,  a  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries. 

654.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  <f, 

d.  Back  streaked  with  gray  and  black;  cap,  throat,  and  sides  chestnut. 

600.  Bat-bbeasted  Warbler  (f. 

e.  Back  streaked  with  black  and  white,  a  white  line  through  the  cen- 

ter of  the  crown     .     .     .     636.  Black  and  White  Warbleb  <f. 
/.  Back  black;  sides,  center  of  wings,  and  base  of  tail  salmon-red. 

687.  Redstart  cf. 

B,  Belly  yellow. 

a.  Throat  black, 
a^  Cheeks  bright  yellow,  black  crown-cap  connected  with  black 
throat  by  a  black  line,  end  half  of  inner  web  of  outer  tail-feathers 

white  684.  Hooded  Wabbleb. 

a*.  Cheeks  dull  greenish  yellow,   black  crown-cap   not  connected 
with  black  throat,  white  tail-six)ts  not  reaching  to  the  ends  of 

feathers 640.  Bachman*8  Warbler. 

a*.  A  black  streak  through  the  es^,  wing-btfs  white. 

641+642.  Lawrence's  Warbler. 
h.  Throat  bluish  gray,  ashy,  or  brownish. 

b>.  A  white  eye-ring 678.  Cohhecticut  Warbler. 

b*.  No  white  eye-ring 679.  Moubnino  Wabblar. 

n.  Throot  white  or  whitish,  with  or  without  straoks  or  spots;  rest  of 
the  underparts  spotted  or  stcookod  with  hlookt  hUdah*  ohastnut, 
or  yellow. 

A,  Bark  streaked  with  black, 
a.  With  chestnut  streaks  on  the  sides,  under  taS-eoverts  white. 

a^.  Wing  over  2*50,  head  with  chestnut  or  black  streaks  or  spots, 
wing-bars  white       ....     660.  Bay-bbsasted  Wabbleb  9. 
a*.  Wing  under  2*50,  crown  and  wing-bars  yellow  or  yellowish. 

659.  CHESTNUT-eiDED  Wabbler. 
h.  With  black  or  bluish  streaks  on  the  sides  or  entire  underparts. 

&K  Cap  solid  black 661.  Black-poll  Warbler  d*. 

b*.  Crown,  rump,  and  sides  of  the  breast  with  a  yellow  patch  or  spot. 

655.  Myrtle  Warbleb. 
&*.  Cap  black,  with  a  white  streak  through  the  center. 

636.  Black  and  WHrrs  Wabbleb  9 . 
&*.  Crown  olive-green,  with  small  black  streaks. 

661.  Black-poll  Wabbleb  9. 
6*.  Crown  blue,  a  bluish  black  band  across  the  breast. 

658.  Cebulean  Wabbleb  d*. 
b*.  Crown  brownish,  under  tail-coverts  yellow. 

672.  Palm  Wabblsb  (Im.). 
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B,  Back  without  streaks  or  spots. 

a.  With  white  or  yellow  spots  in  the  tail. 

a^.  Wing-bars  white,  cheeks  yellow,  back  greenish. 

667.  Black-throated  Green  Warbler  (Im.). 
a*.  Wing-bars,  cheeks,  and  back  grayish,  under  tail-coverts  white. 

650.  Cape  Mat  Warbler  (9  and  im.). 
a*.  Back  brownish,  under  tail-coverts  yellow. 

672.  PaLm  Warbler  (Im.). 
a*.  Sides  of  breast,  band  in  wings,  and  base  of  tail  yellow. 

687.  Redstart  (9  and  im.). 

b.  Without  white  or  yellow  spots  in  the  tail. 

b^,  A  pale  rufous  streak  bordered  by  black  through  the  center  of 
the  crown ^  674.  Oven-bird. 

b*.  A  white  line  over  the  eye,  throat  generally  without  spots,  wing 
over  3  00,  bill  over  "50   .     .     .     676.  LomsiANA  Water-thrush. 

6*.  A  buffy  line  over  the  eye,  throat  with  small  black  spots,  wing 

under  3'00,  bill  under  "50 675.  Water-thrush, 

675a.  Grinnbll's  Water-thrush. 

in.  Underptttts  white,  wliltisli,  or  bvllyt  wUhont  streaks,  spots,  or 
pstobes. 

A.  Tail  with  white  or  yellow  spots  or  patches 
a.  Wing-bars  white  or  grayish. 

a^.  Underparts  pure  white,  back  nreenish  yellow,  cheeks  gray,  wing 
under  2*60       .     .     .     659.  Chestnut-bided  Warbler   (Im.). 
a\  Underparts  tinged  with  buffy,  back  and  cheeks  olive-green,  with 
generally  distinct  black  streaks,  wing  over  2*50. 

660.  Bay-breasted  Warbler  (Im.). 
a*.  Underparts  soiled  whitish,  back  brownish  or  grayish  green,  eye- 
ring  white,  wing-bars  grayish,  wing  over  2*50. 

671.  PmE  Warbler  (9  and  im.). 
a^.  Underparts  white,  back  streaked  with  pure  black  and  white. 

636.  Black  and  White  W^arbler  9. 
6.  Wing-bars  yellowish,  greenish,  or  absent. 

b^.  Back  and  head  bright  greenish  yellow,  cheeks  gray,  underparts 

pure  white        .     .     .     659.  Chestnut-bided  Warbler   (Im.). 

6*.  Back,  head,  and  cheeks  yellowish  green,  underparts  yellowish,  inner 

margins  of  tail-feathers  yellow  .   652.  Yellow  Warbler  (Im.). 

h^.  Back  gray  or  grayish,  a  black  line  through  the  eye. 

641  -|-  642.  Brewster's  Warbler. 
b*.  Back  and  head  brownish,  wings  and  base  of  tail  with  a  yellow 

band  .^ 687.  Redstart  (9  and  im.). 

b*.  Back  bright  green,  head  and  cheeks  grayish,  a  small  black  spot 
in  front  of  the  eye 647.  Tennessee  Warbler  c?. 

B.  Tail  without  white  or  yellow  spots  or  patches, 
a.  Under  tail-coverts  yellow. 

aK  Back  olive-green,   outer  tail-feathers  shortest,   legs  flesh-color. 

681.  Maryland  Yellow-throat  (9  and  im.). 

6816.  Florida  Yellow-throat. 

a*.  Back   grayish   olive-green,    tail-feathers   of   equal    length,    legs 

blackish 646.  Orange-crowned  Warbler. 

6.  Under  tail-coverts  white  or  whitish. 

b^.  Head  plain  brown,  a  whitish  line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye. 

638.  Swainson'b  Warbler. 
6*.  Center  of  crown  and  line  from  the  bill  over  the  eye  buffy,  bor- 
dered by  black  stripes     .     .     .     639.  Worm-eatino  Warbler. 
&*.  Crown  greenish,  a  small  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries 
almost  concealed  by  wing-coverts. 

654.  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  (9  and  im.). 
6*.  Crown  grayish,  bend  of  the  wing  yellow. 

640.  Baghman'b  Warbles  9. 
80 
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A  FiKLD  Kbt  to  thb 

AouuT  Mali  Wabblbbs  of  Eabtbbn  Nobtb  Ambbica  in 

Spbino  and  StJiacBB  Plumagb. 

I.  Throat  yellow,  white,  or  whitish;  underparts  wilhout  streaks  or  patches. 
II.  Throat  black,  brown,  or  slate-color. 
III.  Throat  yellow  or  orange,  underparts  with  streaks.    (In  one  species  a 

blackish  brown  band  across  the  breast.) 
rV.  Throat  white  or  whitish,  tnth  streaks  or  spots  on  the  underparts.    (In 
two  species  a  yellow  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  breast.) 

I»  Tbroat  y«llaw«  white,  or  whitish;  .vadavparto  wttfaimt 


1.  Throat  yellow. 

A.  Lenirbh  over  6*00,  the  largest  of  the  Warblera;  haunts  dense  thick- 

ets in  second  growth;  song,  a  peculiar  mixture  of  whistles,  ehuckt, 
and  crow-calls,  delivered  from  the  undergrowth,  from  tiie  trees 
above,  or  on  the  wing,  when  the  bird  resembles  a  bunch  of  falling 
leaves 683.  Ybllow-bbbabtbd  Crat. 

B.  Length  under  6*00.  ^ 

o.  Head  and  neck  bright  golden  yellow  like  the  breast;  tail-feathers 
white,  except  at  the  tip;  haunts  near  the  water;  especially  low 
bushes  ana  willows  hanging  over  streams  and  ponds;  call,  a 
sharp  peek;  range,  from  Virgmia  and  s.  Minnesota  southward. 

637.  Pbothonotabt  Wabblbb. 

b.  Forehead  and  cheeks  black,  a  yellow  line  over  the  eye;  song,  a 
loud  whistled  call  of  five  to  seven  notes;  haunts  near  the  ground; 
range  from  lower  Hudson  valley  southward. 

677.  Kbntuckt  Wabblbb. 

e.  Forehead  and  cheeks  black,  bordered  by  grayish;  no  line  over 
the  eye;  haunts  undergrowth;  call,  a  frequently  repeated  chock; 
song,  a  loud,  rapid  /  beeeeeh  you,  I  heeeech  you^  I  beseech  you,  or 
wilchre^wei^,  witch-^-we^,  vnich-e-we^;  movements  restless; 

abundant 681.  Maryland  Ybllow-throat. 

68 1&.  Florida  Ybllow-thboat. 

d.  Head  and  back  olive^green;  wings  with  two  white  bars;  outer 

tail-feathers  with  white;  haunts  pine  woods;  song,  a  musical  trill. 

671.  PiNB  Warbleb. 

e.  Crown  bluish  ash,  eye-ring  white;  call-note  sometimes  like  the 

sound  produced  by  striking  two  pebbles  together. 

645.  Nasbvillb  Wabblbb. 

/.  Forehead  yellow,  a  small  black  mark  in  front  of  the  eye;  wings 

with  two  white  bars ;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white ;  song,  swee-chee, 

the  first  note  higher,  and  also  wSe,  chi^i-cht<hl,  chOr,  chei-ehHr. 

641.  Blub-winqed  Wabblbb. 

g.  Forehead  yellow;  crown-cap  black;  cheeks  yellow;  wings  and 

tail  unmarked;  rather  rare     .    .    .    685.  Wilson's  Wabblbb. 

2.  Throat  white  or  whitish. 

A,  Length  5*00;  crown  brown  or  with  blackish  and  bu£^  stripes, 
a.  A  conspicuous  whitish  line  throu^  the  center  of  the  crown,  bor- 
dered by  black  lines;  not  common. 

639.   WORM-BATINQ  WaBBLBB. 

6.  Crown  plain  brown;  range,  Virginia  and  southward. 

638.  Swainbon's  Wabblbb. 

B.  Length  4*50;  crown  ashy  or  forehead  yellow. 
a.  Forehead  yellow. 

a^.  Breast  white,  with  a  barely  perceptible  tinge  of  yellow;  wing* 
bars  white  or  yellow,  a  black  mark  in  front  of  the  eye;  rare. 

641x642.  Bbbwstbb's  Wabblbb. 
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h.  Forehead  not  yellow. 

&i.  Breast  white,  crown  plain  bluish  ashy,  clearly  defined  from 
the  bright  olive-^reen  back  .  .  647.  Tbnnxssbb  Wabblbr. 
6*.  Breast  whitish,  tinged  with  jrellow  and  indistinctly  streaked 
with  dusky;  crown  dull  ashy,  not  clearly  defined  from  the  back 
and  with  a  psj-tly  concealed  patch  of  rufous-brown;  rare  in  the 
Atlantic  States  north  of  South  Carolina. 

646.  Obangb-cbowniu)  Wabblbb. 

IL  Thzoftt  blaokt  hnrnik,  or  date-oolor. 

1.  Belly  white. 

a.  Back  blue,  a  white  spot  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  wing^oommon. 

654.  Black-thboatbd  Blub  Wabblbb. 
h.  Back  green,  cheeks  yellow;  song,  a  busslike  xee  repeated  five  or  six 
times,  the  next  to  last  note  the  highest;  common. 

667.  Black-throatbd  Gbbbn  Wabblbb. 

c.  Back  grayish,  forehead  yellow,  a  black  mark  through  the  eye  and 

a  white  line  below  it;  a  large  patch  of  yellow  on  the  wings;  song, 
zee-tee-zee-zee,  all  on  the  same  note;  not  common. 

642.    GOLDBN-WINOBD   WaBBLBB. 

d.  Back  black;  sides  of  the  breast,  middle  of  the  wing,  and  base  of  the 

tail-feathers  reddish  orange;  movements  active,  tail  frequently 
spread,  the  reddish  color  snowing  conspicuously;  abundant. 

687.  Rbdstabt. 

e.  Back  streaked  with  black  and  white;  song  fine  and  wiry;  movements 

like  those  of  a  Creei>er;  oonmion. 

636.  Black  and  Whitb  Wabblbb. 

/.  Back  streaked  with  haSy  and  Uack;  forehead  and  cheeks  black; 

crown-cap,  throat,  upper  part  of  the  breast,  and  sides  chestnut; 

rather   rare  660.  Bat-bbbastbd  Wabblbb. 

2.  Belly  yellow. 

A.  Throat  slate-color;  haimts  near  the  ground. 

a.  Breast  showing  traces  of  black,  no  white  eye-ring;  rare  in  most 

places       679.  Mournimo  Wabblbb. 

b.  Breast  with  no  traces  of  black,  a  white  eye-ring;  call  a  sharp  peek; 

very  rare  in  the  spring    .    .    .    678.  Cgnnbgticttt  Wabblbb. 

B.  Throat  black. 

a.  Forehead  and  crown  yellow,  wings  with  white  bars,  a  black  line 
through  the  eye;  very  rare. 

641x642.  Lawbbncb's  Wabblbb. 

h.  Forehead  and  cheeks  yellow,  rest  of  the  head  and  sides  of  the 
neck  black;  outer  tail-feathers  almost  entirely  white;  haimts  near 
the  ground,  generally  in  wet  woods;  movements  active,  the  white 
tail-feathers  showing  conspicuously  in  flight  ^ower  Hudson  val- 
ley southward;  common   6^.  HooDBD  Wabblbb. 

c.  Forehead  yellow,  a  small  black  patch  on  the  crown,  white  patches 

on  the  tail  not  reaching  to  the  ends  of  the  feathers;  range,  South 
Carolina  southward 640.  Bachman's  Wabblbb. 

in.  ThroAt  yellow  or  onuicOt  vnderpttrts  wUh  strookf.    Qta  oao 
■p«el«s  a  lilBelriiih  brown  tend  boom  tho  teOBtt.) 

1.  Belly  white,  with  or  without  black  streaks. 

a.  Throat  rich  orange;  back  black,  streaked  with  white;  tolerably 

common 662.  Blackbubnian  Wabblbb. 

6.  Throat  bright  yellow,  back  grasrish;  range,  Virginia  and  southern 
Wisconsin  southward;  abundant. 

663.  Ybllow-thboatbd  Wabblbb. 

663a.  Sycamobb  Wabblbb. 

c.  Throat  yellow,  with  a  blackish  band  crossing  the  uppeipart  of  the 

breast;    abundant 648-648a.  Parula  Wabblebb. 

2.  Belly  yellow,  with  streaks  or  spots  or  the  breast  or  sides. 
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A,  With  hlaek  streaks  or  spots  on  the  undeiparts, 

a.  Back  grayish,  iinstreaked;  a  necklace  of  black  spots  on  the  breast; 

no  streaks  on  the  sides  nor  white  on  the  wings  or  tail;  cooimon. 

686.  Canadian  Warblkb. 
6.  Back  black,  crown  grayish,  a  black  stripe  through  the  eye;  breast 

and  sides  streaked  with  black;  end  of  tail  black,  a  white  band 

across  its  middle;  common  .  .  .  657.  Magnolia  Warbleb. 
c  Back  streaked  with  white,  center  of  the  crown  and  line  over  the 

eye  orange      .     .     .  .    662.  Blackburnian  Wabblbb. 

d.  Back  greeoiah,  streaked  with  black;  crown  black,  a  rufous  ear- 

patch,  a  white  patch  on  the  wings,  rump  yellow;  rather  rare. 

650.  Caps  May  Wabble  r. 

e.  Back  greenish,  with  a  patch  of  rufous-brown;  haunts  second 

growths  and  old  bush-grown  pastures;  common  in  some  places. 

673.  Pbaibib  WarbliKB. 

f.  Back  grayish,  streaked  with  black;  crown  bluish;  no  conspicuous 

white  marking  on  the  wings;  very  rare. 

670.  Kibtland'b  Warblbr. 

B,  Underparts  with  rufou^'bnwn  streaks. 

a.  Crown  yellow,  back  greenish,  inner  border  of  tafl-feathers  yellow; 
general  appearance  that  of  a  ydlow  bird;  haunts  lawns,  orchards, 
and  second  growths;  rarely  seen  in  deep  woods;  abundant. 

652.  YsLLOW  Warblkr. 

6.  Crown  chestnut,  back  brownish,  outer  tail-feathers  tipped  with 
white;  haunts  near  the  ground,  frequently  seen  along  roadsides 
and  in  old  fields;  movements  leisurely,  constantly  wags  its  tail; 
common.  672.  Palm  Warblbr.  672a.  Yellow  Palm  Warbler. 

IV.  TlirofttwliIteorwliItls]i«wll]iBlrMiksorsp<»tsoiil]ieii]iderpart8. 
(In  two  spadM  a  jreUow  patoli  on  th*  sldos  of  the  te— it.) 

1.  A  patch  of  yellow  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

a.  Back  grayish,  streaked  with  black;  rump  and  a  partly  concealed 
crown-patch  yellow;  note,  a  loud  ichipt  generally  uttered  during 
flight;  abundant 655.  Mybtle  Warbler. 

h.  Back  brown,  breast  more  or  lees  spotted  with  black;  a  yellow  band 
across  the  middle  of  wings  and  tail;  movements  active,  tail  fre- 
quently spread,  the  ycUow  band  showing  conspicuously;  abundant. 

687.  Rbdbtabt  (Im.). 

2.  No  yellow  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  breast. 

A.  With  wing-bars;  back  streaked  with  black;  haunts  in  trees. 

a.  Back  bnght  blue;  very  rare  near  the  Atlantic  coast. 

658.  Cerulean  Warblbr. 

b.  Back  grayish,  crown  black;  movements  slow;  abundant. 

661.  Black-poll  Warbleb. 

c.  Back  greenish  yellow,  crown  bright  yellow,  sides  chestnut;  com- 

mon     &9,  Chestnuivbidbd  Wabbler. 

B.  Without  wing-bars;  back  not  streaked;  haunts  on  or  near  the 

ground;  walkers,  not  hoppers. 

a.  Crown  pale  rufous,  bordered  by  black  streaks;  song,  a  loud  teaeher, 
repeated  eight  or  nine  times  and  increasing  in  volume;  common. 

674.  Ovenbird. 

&.  Crown  like  the  back,  breast  with  a  tin|^  of  sulphur-yellow,  an 
inconspicuous  buffy  line  over  the  eye;  bill  less  than  *50  in  length; 
common        675.  Water-Thrush. 

c  Crown  like  the  back,  breast  and  particularly  flanks  tinged  with 
buffy,  a  conspicuous  white  line  over  the  eye;  bill  nearly  '75  in 
length;  a  far  shyer  bird  than  the  preceding;  song  loud  and  ring- 
ing   676.  Louisiana  Water-Thrush. 

«••.  Bfniotllta  ¥m1b  {Linn.).    Black  and  White  Warbleb.     (Fig. 
114.)    Ad.  tf' — ^No  yellow  anywhere;  upperparts  streaked  with  black  and 
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white;  eaivcoverts  black;  inner  webs  of  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches; 
wing-coverts  black,  tipped  with  white;  throat  and  upper  breast  black  or 
black  and  white;  sides  streaked  with  black  and  white;  middle  of  the  belly 
white.  Ad.  9.— -Similar,  but  the  underparts  with  fewer  black  streaks;  sides 
washed  with  brownish.  Im.  cf. — Similar  to  the  9.  but  with  more  streaks  on 
the  underparts.   L.,  S'SO;  W.,  273;  T.,  202;  B.  from  N.,  '37. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian,  Transition,  and  Austral 
zones  from  cen.  Mackenzie,  s.  Keewatin,  n.  Ont.,  N.  F.,  N.  S.,  and  N.  B.  to 
e.  Tex.,  La.,  cen.  Ala.,  and  n.  Ga.,  w.  to  S.  D.  and  casually  to  Wyo.,  and 
Colo. ;  winters  from  Florida  southward. 

Washington,  abundant  T.  V.,  less  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  8-Oct.  18.  Ossin- 
ing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  IS^-Oct.  1.  Cambridge,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl. 
25-Sept.  5.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  a  few  S.  R.,  Apl.  22-Sept.  26.  Glen 
Ellyn.  common  T:  V.,  Apl.  28-May  28;  Aug.  11-Sept.  27.  SE.  Minn.,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  23-Oct.  12. 

Ne8i,  of  strips  of  bark,  grasses,  etc.,  lined  with  rootlets  or  long  hairs,  on 
the  ground  at  tne  base  of  a  stump,  log,  or  rock.  Ema,  4-5,  white,  spotted 
and  speckled  with  cinnamon-brown  to  umber,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  at  the 
larger  end,  '66  x  54.  Date,  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C,  Apl.  18;  New  York  City, 
May  18;  Cambridge,  May  18. 

None  of  our  Warblers  can  be  more  readily  identified  than  this  con- 
spicuously marked  creeper.  It  is  generally  distributed  throughout  wood- 
land, and  climbs  with  even  more  agility  than  a  true  Creeper,  hanging 
from  the  the  under  surface  of  branches  and  twigs,  and  flitting  actively 
from  tree  to  tree  after  apparently  the  most  superficial  examination. 
Its  alarm  note  is  a  sharp  jriif  sometimes  rapidly  repeated.  The  usual 
song  is  a  thin,  wiry,  seesee-^eesee, 

1910.  Stanwood,  C.  J.,  Joum.  Me.  Om.  Soc,  XII,  61-66  (nesting). 

tt7.    Protonotarla  dtres   {Bodd.).    Prothonotary  Warbler.    Ad, 

d*. — Whole  head,  neck,  and  underparts  rich  orange,  lighter  on  the  belly; 
back  ^enish  yellow,  changing  to  bluish  gray  on  the  rump;  wings  and  tail 
ashy;  inner  webs  of  all  but  middle  tail-feathers  white,  except  at  tip;  no 
wing-bars.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  yellow  paler,  belly  with  more  white.  L., 
5-50;  W.,  2*90;  T.,  1*85;  B.  from  N.,  '42. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Austroriparian  fauna  and  along  river 
bottoms  of  Carolinian  fauna  from  ne.  Nebr.,  se.  Minn.,  s.  Wise,  s.  Mich., 
Ohio,  cen.  Del.,  and  e.  Md.  s.  to  e.  Tex.,  and  n.  Fla.;  winters  from  Nicaragua 
to  Colombia;  casual  n.  to  N.  Y.,  New  England,  Ont.,  and  N.  B.,  and  w. 
to  Ariz. 

Washington,  of  irregular  occurrence  in  May.  N.  Ohio,  one  record. 
May  9.  Glen  Ell^rn,  rare,  spring  only.  May  13-15.  SE.  Minn.,  common 
S.  R.  of  Mississippi  bottoms,  May  7-Aug.  16. 

Nest,  of  rootlets,  fine  twigs,  and  moss,  plant-down  or  feathers,  in  a  hole  in 
a  stub  or  stump,  generally  of  a  willow  tree.  Eggs,  5-7,  white,  thickly  and 
rather  coarsely  marked  distinctly  and  obscurely  with  cinnamon-brown, 
chestnut,  or  rufous-brown,  '69  x  '56.  Date,  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  3; 
Lewis  Co.,  Mo.,  May  20;  Mt.  Carmel,  Ills.,  May  8;  Pierce  Co.,  Wise.,  May 
31;  se.  Minn.,  June  1. 

This  exquisite  Warbler  frequents  bushes  and  low  trees — particu- 
larly  willow  trees — han^ng  over  the  water.  Its  call-note  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  Water-Thrush  (Seiunts)^  I  have  sometimes  mis- 
taken it  for  that  species.  Its  usual  song,  as  Mr.  Brewster  remarks  in 
his  admirable  biography  of  this  species,  "sounds  at  a  distance  like 
the  call  of  the  Solitary  Sandpiper,  with  a  syllable  or  two  added — a 
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simple  peelf  tweel,  tweel,  ttoeel,  pven  on  the  same  key  throui^ut.  .  .  . 
Nearer  at  hand,  however,  the  resembkuice  is  lost,  and  a  ringing,  pene- 
trating quality  becomes  f4>parent  in  the  Warbler's  song."  (BvU,  NuU. 
Om.  Club,  III,  1878,  pp.  153-162.) 

Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  Prothonotary's  radiant  beauty,  one 
should  float  quietly  in  a  canoe  past  its  haunts.  Its  color  shows  to  best 
advantage  against  the  dark  background  of  its  home,  and  its  every 
movement  is  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

•t8.  Woltwaia  swalnwint  (Aud.).  Swainbon'b  Wabblbb.  Ada, — 
Crown  cinnamon-brown ;  a  whitish  line  over  the  eye;  back,  rump,  wings,  and 
tail  olive  grasrish  brown  without  white;  underparts  soiled  yeliowiah  white, 
grayer  on  the  udee.  L.,  6'00;  W.,  2*75:  T..  1*90;  B.  from  N.,  '46. 

Range. — S.  E.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Austroriparian  fauna  from  se.  Mo.,  s.  Ills., 
s.  Ind.,  and  se.  Va.  (Warwick  Co.),  s.  to  La.  and  n.  Fla.;  winters  in  Jamaica; 
migrates  through  Cuba  and  Bahamas;  casual  in  Nebr.,  Tex.,  and  Vera  Cms. 

Neai^  externally  of  leaves,  lined  with  pine  needles  and  rootlets,  in  bushes, 
canes,  palmettos,  and  dumps  of  vines,  from  three^  to  ten  feet  above  the 
ground  or  surface  of  the  water.  Em,  3-^,  white,  with  a  faint  bluish  tinge* 
*76X'M.  DaU,  Charleston,  S.  C,  May  7. 

The  history  of  Swainson's  Warbler  is  very  similar  to  that  of  Bach- 
man's  Warbler.  It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Bachman  near  Charleston^ 
South  Carolina,  in  1832,  and  for  somewhat  over  fifty  years  was  prac- 
tically a  lost  species,  but  proves  now  to  be  a  common  bird  in  some 
parts  of  its  range.  Its  rediscovery  near  Charleston  by  Mr.  A.  T.  Wayne 
and  Mr.  Brewster  is  recounted  by  the  latter  in  an  article  which  ade- 
quately portrays  the  bird,  its  habits  and  haunts.  It  lives  on  and  near 
the  ground,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Brewster's  experience,  four  things 
seem  indispensable  to  its  existence — "water,  tangled  thickets,  patches 
of  cane,  and  a  rank  growth  of  semi-aquatic  plants."  Its  song,  which 
is  highly  ventriloquial,  is  described  by  the  same  author  as  "a  series  of 
dear,  ringing  whistles,  the  first  four  uttered  rather  slowly,  and  in  the 
same  key,  the  remaining  five  or  six  given  more  rapidly,  and  in  an 
evenly  descending  scale.  ...  In  general  effect  it  recalls  the  song  of 
the  Water  Thrush  (Seiurus  noveboncensis).  It  La  very  loud,  very  rich, 
very  beautiful,  while  it  has  an  indescribable  tender  quality  that  thrills 
the  senses  after  the  sound  has  ceased.''  The  Aukf  1885,  pp.  65-80;  see  also 
Ibid.,  pp.  346-348,  and  also  Perry, Om,  and  061.,  1886,  p.l88;  1887,  p.  141. 

•St.  Hebnllhcvos  vsnnivoms  ((TmeZ.).  Worm-batino  Wabblbr. 
(Fig.  115.)  Ads. — A  black  line  from  the  eye  to  the  nape,  and  two  on  the 
crown  from  either  nostril ;  an  olive-buffy  line  over  either  eye,  and  a^  third 
through  tne  centet  of  the  crown;  back,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green  without 
white;  underparts  whitish  cream-buff,  whiter  on  the  throat  and  belly. 
L..  5-61;  W.,  2-78;  T..  205;  B.  from  N.,  '39. 

Range. — £.  N.  Ain.  Breeds  mainly  in  the  Carolinian  fauna  from  s. 
Iowa,  n.  Ills.,  e.  and  w.  Penn.,  and  the  Hudson  and  Conn.  River  valleys 
8.  to  s.  Mo.,  Tenn.,  Va.,  and  mts.  of  S.  C.  (casually  further  south);  winters 
from  Chiapas  to  Panama,  in  Cuba  and  the  Bahamas,  and  casually  in  Fla. ; 
in  migration  casually  to  Mass.,  Vt.,  w.  N.  Y.,  s.  Ont.,  and  s.  Wise. 

Washington,  quite  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28-Sept.  15.  Oasining,  oonunon 
S.  R.,  May  7-Aug.  23.   Cambridge,  A.  V.,  one  instance,  Sept. 
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Nekt,  of  rootlets,  leaves,  and  bark,  on  the  ground.  EggB,  4-6,  white, 
speckled,  spotted,  or  blotched  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  '68  x  '54. 
DaJU,  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C,  May  10;  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  May  16;  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  May  25. 

This  oompaiatively  rare,  retiring  Warbler  may  be  found  on  dry 
wooded  slopes,  hillsides,  and  ravines,  generally  where  there  is  a  rather 
dense  undergrowth,  but  occasionally  where  the  ground  is  quite  dear 
and  open.  It  lives  on  or  near  the  ground,  and  in  its  slow,  deliberate 
actions  resembles  a  Vireo  more  than  the  usually  active  Warblers.  Its 
call-note  is  a  sharp  ckip^  while  its  song,  as  all  observers  agree,  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Chipping  Sparrow,  but  is  somewhat  weaker. 

•40.  Vcmiiyora  Iw^ihinant  (Aud.).  Bachman'b  Wabblbb.  Ad,  d*. — 
Forehead  yellow,  bordered  by  a  black  patch  on  the  crown;  back  of  the  head 
bluish  gray;  back  and  rump  bright  ohve-^ieen;  lesser  wing-coverts  yeUow; 
tail  grayish,  all  but  the  middle  feathers  with  white  patches  on  their  inner 
web  near  the  tip;  throat  and  belly  yellow,  a  large  black  patch  on  the  breast. 
Im.  d*. — ^Throat-patch  smaller  than  in  ad.  (f;  less  black  or  none  on  head. 
Ad,  9. — Crown  grajrish;  forehead  yellowish;  back,  wings,  and  tail  as  in  the 
d*;  underparts  whitish,  washed  with  yellow  on  the  throat  and  breast;  bend 
of  the  wing  yellow.  Im,  9. — Similar,  but  with  less  yellow;  back  grayer. 
L.,  4-25;  W.,  240;  T.,  1'80;  B.  from  N.,  '32. 

RanQ€.—-S,  E.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Austroriparian  fauna  in  se.  Mo.,  ne.  Ark., 
w.  Ky.,  and  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  probably  in  s.  Ind.  and  N.  C; 
winters  in  Cuba;  in  migration  occurs  in  La.,  Miss.,  Ala.,  and  Fla.;  casual  in 
Va.  and  the  Bahamas. 

Nest^  chiefly  of  fine  grasses,  cane  leaves,  skeletonised  leaves  and  occa- 
sionally TiUandeia  (Wayne);  in  low  bushes,  1-3  feet  up.  Eom,  3-4,  pure, 
glossy  white,  '63  x  '49.  Date,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Apl.  17;  Dunklin  Co.,  Mo., 
May  13;  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  May  14. 

Bachman's  Warbler  was  described  by  Audubon  from  a  pair  of  birds 
taken  by  Dr.  Bachman  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  July,  1833. 
Several  specimens  were  subsequently  taken  in  the  West  Indies  during 
the  winter,  but  over  fifty  years  passed  before  the  spedes  was  again 
found  in  the  United  States.  It  proves  now  to  be  a  common  bird  in 
parts  of  its  range,  and  has  been  found  in  large  numbers  near  New 
Orleans,  and  on  the  Suwanee  River  in  Florida  in  March  and  April, 
and  at  Key  West  in  late  July  and  August.  The  nest  remained  undis- 
covered until  1897,  when  it  was  foiind  by  Widmann  in  Missouri,  and 
it  has  since  been  found  by  Embody  in  Kentucky  and  Wayne  in  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Brewster  and  myself  had  excellent  opportunities  to  study  its 
habits  on  the  Suwanee  River,  and  in  The  Avk  for  1891,  pp.  149-167, 
will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  our  observations  written  by  Mr. 
Brewster.  It  was  migrating  with  other  Warblers,  and  kept  to  the  tops 
of  the  highest  trees,  but  in  its  breeding  haunts  it  proves  to  be  a  low- 
ranging  bird  like  most  of  the  members  of  this  genus.  Its  movements 
are  rather  leisurely,  and  resemble  those  of  V.  pinus  or  V.  celata.  Its 
song  is  described  by  Brewster  as  resembling  that  of  the  Parula  Warbler. 

•41.  Vcmnivora  plnus  (Ltnn.).  Blue-winged  Warbler.  (Fig.  116.) 
Ad,  <f . — Crown  and  entire  underparts  bright  yellow,  a  black  line  through  the 
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eye;  back  and  rump  hrioht  olive-green;  wings  and  tail  bluish  gray;  greater 
and  middle  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white  or  srellowish  white;  outer  three 
tail-feathers  with  large  white  patches  on  their  inner  webs,  fourth  feather  with 
a  much  smaller  patch.  Ad.  9  .—Similar,  but  yellow  on  the  head  confined  to 
the  forehead;  underparts  duller.  L.,  4*80;  W.,  2'40;  T.,  1*80;  B.  from  N.,  *33. 

Remarks. — The  only  variation  of  note  in  the  plumage  of  otherwise  typical 
specimens  of  this  species  occurs  in  the  color  of  tne  wing-bars,  which  in  some 
specimens  are  tinged  with  yellow.  A  specimen  in  Mr.  Brewster's  collection 
(No.  25,511,  Se3rmour,  Conn.,  June  11,  1889.  E.  A.  Eames)  shows  this  varia- 
tion carried  to  an  extreme,  and  has  the  wing-bars  as  broadly  srellow  as  in  F. 
chrysopUrat  though  in  every  other  respect  it  is  tjrpical  pinua.  Between  this 
species  and  V.  chrytoptera  there  exists  a  complete  set  of  Intergrades,  which  are 
variously  called  V.  leucahronchialie  and  V.  lawrencei.  They  are  generally 
considered  to  be  hybrids,  and  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  dichromatism 
may  aid  in  producmg  their  coloration.  Their  relationships  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed under  the  following  references:  Brewster,  Btdl,  NuU.  Om.  Club,  1881, 
218;  Ridgway,  Auk,  1885,  359;  Manual  N.  A.  Birds,  486;  Chapman,  Warb- 
lers of  N.  A.,  74;  Faxon,  Memoira  Mue.  Comp.  Z06I.,  1911,  No.  2. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  se.  Minn.,  s.  Mich.,  w.  N.  Y.,  Maas. 
(rarely),  and  s.  Conn.  s.  to  ne.  Kans.,  cen.  Mo.,  Ky.  Md.,  and  Del.  (casually 
further  s.);  winters  from  s.  Mex.  casually  to  Colombia;  very  rare  migrant  in 
se.  U.  S.  s.  of  Va.  and  e.  of  La. ;  occasional  in  s.  Ont. 

Washington,  rather  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apl.  26-May  22;  Aug.  13-Sept. 
2;  a  few  breed.  Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  May  4-Sept.  7.  N.  Ohio,  common 
8.  R.,  Apl.  27-Sept.  15.  Glen  EUyn,  irregular,  possibly  S.  R.,  May  1-Sept 
15.   SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  30-Sept.  1. 

Neet,  of  bark  and  leaves,  lined  with  fine  strips  of  bark  and  tendrils,  and 
firmly  wrapped  with  numerous  leaves,  whose  stems  point  upward,  on  the 
ground,  generally  in  or  at  the  border  of  second  growth.  Egge,  4-6,  white, 
thinly  speckled  with  rufous,  cinnamon-brown,  or  rufous-brown,  '62  x  '50. 
Date,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  22;  New  Haven,  Ck>nn.,  May  20;  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
May  10;  se.  Minn.,  May  16  (nest  finished). 

This  species  may  be  found  in  scrubby  second  growths,  woodland 
borders,  or  even  the  lower  trees  of  dense  woods.  Its  movements  are 
rather  slow  and  leisurely,  and,  like  a  Chickadee,  it  may  sometimes  be 
seen  hanging  head  downward  while  searching  for  food. 

It  is  at  times  a  rather  persistent  songster,  and  its  peculiar  song  is 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  any  other  Warbler.  As  a  rule, 
it  consists  of  the  two  drawled,  wheezy  notes  syyee^ihee;  the  first  inhaled, 
the  second  exhaled.  A  less  common  song,  uttered  later  in  the  season, 
is  weSy  chl-chl-chi-chif  churj  chee-chuty  and  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  peculiar  kik  notes. 

1909.  Wright,  H.  W.,  Auk,  XXVI,  337-345  (nesting  in  Mass.). 

Vermlvora  leuoobronohlalls  {Brewet.),  Brewster's  Warblbr. 
Ad.  t?, — Forehead  and  forepart  of  the  crown  yellow,  a  black  line  from  the 
bill  through  the  eye;  rest  of  the  upperparts  bluish  gray;  wing-bars  broadly 
yellow;  tail  like  the  back,  three  to  four  outer  feathers  marked  with  white: 
underparts  pure  white,  faindy  washed  with  yellow  on  the  breast.  Fall 
specimens  are  more  heavily  washed  with  yellow,  and  the  upperparts  are 
margined  with  olive-green.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  wing-bars  white,  and  crown 
not  so  bright. 

Remarks. — The  descriptions  are  from  typical  specimens  of  the  puzsling 
bird  known  as  Vermivora  leucobronchialia.  Between  it  and  V.  pinus  there  are 
specimens  showing  every  degree  of  intergradation.  Typical  examples  are 
(X)mparatively  rare,  and  the  most  common  form  has  the  breast  heavily 
washed  with  yellow,  the  back  tinged  with  olive-green,  and  the  white  wing- 
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bars  washed  with  yellow;  in  other  words,  about  intennediate  between  tjrpn 
C£kl  leucobronchialis  and  typical  pinus. 

This  hybrid  between  pinus  and  chrysoptera  or  color  phase  of  pinuSf 
has  been  found  in  Louisiana,  from  Virginia  northward  to  Connecticut, 
and  as  far  west  as  Michigan,  Its  breeding  range  apparently  coincides 
with  the  northern  portion  of  that  of  pintia.  Upward  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  specimens,  representing  typical  leucobronchialis  and  various 
phases  of  its  intergradation  with  pinus  are  known,  and  in  the  Connect- 
icut River  Valley  the  bird  is  stated  to  be  more  frequent  than  chrysoptera. 
In  general  habits  it  resembles  both  pinus  and  chrysoptera.  Some  in- 
dividuals sing  like  the  former,  some  like  the  latter,  while  others 
have  notes  of  their  own.  The  significant  facts  in  the  bird's  interest- 
ing and  puzzling  history  are  given  in  the  Warblers  of  North  America, 
pp.  72-77,  and  by  Faxon  in  the  Memoirs  Mus,  Comp.  Zo^.,  1910,  XL, 
pp.  57-78. 

Vermivora  lawrenoei  (Herrick),  Lawrbncs'b  Warbler.  Ad.  cf. — 
Forehead  and  forepart  of  the  crown  yellow,  rest  of  the  upperparts  bright 
olivo-grecn;  wing- bars  white;  tail  bluish  gray,  the  three  to  four  outer  feathers 
marked  with  white;  a  black  patch  on  the  cheek  divided  by  a  yellow  line 
from  the  black  patch  on  the  throat  and  upper  breast;  lower  breast  and  belly 
yellow,  under  tail-coverts  white.  Ad.  9. — Forehead^  dingy  yellow,  rest  of 
the  upperparts  bright  olive-green;  wing-bars  white,  tinged  with  yellow;  tail 
as  in  the  cf,  black  patches  of  the  c?  replaced  by  dusky  olive-green. 

Remarks. — This  bird  combines  the  characters  of  pinus  and  chrysoptera; 
it  has  the  black  cheek-patches  and  breast-patch  of  the  latter,  but  in  other 
respects  resembles  the  former,  and  is  doubtless  a  hybrid  between  the  two. 
Its  history  and  a  discussion  of  its  relationships  will  be  found  under  the  refer- 
ences given  above.  It  is  a  much  rarer  bird  than  Brewster's  Warble,  and 
less  than  a  score  of  specimens  have  been  recorded. 

The  bird  resembles  Brewster's  Warbler  in  haunts  and  habits,  and, 
like  that  puzzling  bird,  it  sings  Uke  both  pinus  and  chrysoptera. 

643.  Vermivora  chrysoptera  (Linn.).  Golden-winged  Warbler. 
(Fig.  1 17.)  Ad.  (f. — Crown  bright  yellow;  rest  of  the  upperparts  bluish  gray, 
sometimes  washed  with  greenish;  a  large  black  patch  about  the  eye,  sepa- 
rated from  another  on  the  throat  by  a  white  stripe;  a  white  line  over  the  eye; 
wings  and  tail  bluish  gray;  tips  of  middle  wing-coverts  and  outer  webs  of 
greater  ones  bright  yellow,  forming  a  large  yellow  patch  on  the  wing;  outer 
three  tail-feathers  with  large  white  patches  on  their  inner  webs  at  the  tip, 
fourth  feather  with  a  smaller  patch;  lower  breast  and  belly  white;  sides 
grayish.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  the  crown  and  upperparts  duller,  the  patch 
on  the  sides  of  the  head  and  throat  grayish  instead  of  black.  L.,  5*10;  W., 
2-46;  T.,  1-94;  B.  from  N.,  34. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Alleghanian  fauna  from  cen.  Minn.,  s. 
Ont.,  and  Mass.  s.  to  s.  Iowa,  n.  Ills.,  n.  Ind.,  n.  N.  J.,  and  n.  Ga.;  winters 
from  Guatemala  to  Colombia,  and  casu^y  in  s.  Mex.;  very  rare  in  Fla., 
and  s.  Ga.;  accidental  in  Man. 

Washington,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  1-30;  Aug.  8-21.  Ossining,  rare 
S.  R.,  May  8-Aug.  25.  Cambridge,  rather  common  S.  R.,  May  12-Aug.  25. 
N.  Ohio,  rare  T.  V.  Glen  EUyn,  irregular,  not  common  T.  V.,  May  4-18; 
Aug.  16~Sept.  24.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  May  5-Sept.  9. 

Nestt  much  like  that  of  V.  pinus,  on  or  near  the  ground,  in  second 
growths  or  bushy  fields.  Eggs,  4-5,  white,  speckled  and  spotted,  chiefly 
about  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-brown,  chestnut,  or  umber,  '62  x  *50. 
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/XUe,  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C,  May  16;  Bethel,  Conn.,  May  29;  Monroe  Co., 
Mich.,  May  17. 

In  their  actions  and  choice  of  haunts  the  Golden-winged  resemble 
the  Blue-winged  Waiblers.  Their  song  is  of  much  the  same  quality, 
but  the  notes  are  aU  of  the  same  kind  and  length,  and  the  bird  utters 
a  rather  )asy  see^ssee^sea-MS,  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  song  of 
pintw. 

MS.  VermiTora  ralwioapllla  ruhwUmgOlM  {WUb,),  Nashyillb  War- 
BUBR.  Ada. — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  bluish  gray,  a  partially  concealed 
dieatnui  patch  in  the  center  of  the  crown;  back  and  rump  bright  olive-green; 
wings  and  tail  edged  with  the  same  and  witKoui  white;  underparte  might 
yellow,  whiter  on  the  belly,  /m. — Upperparts  dull  olive-green,  more  or  less 
washed  with  brownish;  crown-patch  often  absent:  rump  brighter;  wings  and 
tail  as  in  the  ad.;  sides  of  the  head  brownish  asny,  eye-ring  white;  under- 
parts  yellowish,  brighter  on  the  breast;  sides  l»t>wni8h.  L.,  4*77;  W.,  2*33; 
T.,  1*81;  B.  from  N.,   28. 

Range, — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  sones  from 
8.  Sask.,  n.  Ont.,  oen.  Que.,  and  Cape  Breton  Is.  s.  to  Nebr.,  n.  Ills.,  n.  Pa., 
n.  N.  J.,  and  Conn.;  winters  from  Vera  Cms  to  Guatemala;  very  rare  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  s.  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

Washington,  uncommon  T.  V.,  Apl.  28-May  19;  Sept.  5-Oct.  2.  Oasin- 
in^,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  7-27;  Aug.  11-Oct.  4;  may  breed.  Cam- 
bndge,  rather  common  S.  R.,  May  5-Sept.  15;  abundant  T.  V.  N.  Ohio, 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  28-May  27;  Sept.  1-Oct.  16.  Glen  EUyn,  regular  T.  V., 
Apl.  27-May  25;  Aug.  20-Oct.  19.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  May  1- 
Sept.  29. 

NeH,  of  grasses  and  moss,  lined  with  finer  grasses  and  fine,  hairlike  root- 
lets, on  the  ground,  in  partial  clearings  or  tree-grown  pastures.  Bagst  4-5, 
white,  thickly  speckled,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  rufous  or  cinnamon- 
brown,  '61  X  '48.  DaU,  Cambridge,  May  25;  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  May  25; 
Bangor,  Maine,  June  3;  Detroit,  Minn.,  May  30. 

This  Warbler  is  an  inhabitant  of  rather  open  woodland,  young 
second  growth,  or  tree-bordered  fields.  In  addition  to  the  usual  chip, 
it  has  a  sharp,  characteristic  call-note,  while  its  song  is  about  as  likely 
to  attract  attention  as  that  of  the  Chestnutnuded  Warbler.  Thayer 
("Warblers  of  North  America'')  writes:  "The  Nashville  has  at  least  two 
perch-songs  and  a  flight-song,  all  subject  to  a  good  deal  of  variation. 
...  Its  commoner  perch-song  consists  of  a  string  of  six  or  eight  or 
more,  lively,  rapid  notes  suddenly  congested  into  a  pleasant,  rolling 
twitter.  ...  In  the  other  perch-song,  the  notes  of  what  correspond 
to  the  rolling  twitter  are  separate  and  richer,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
song  is  longer  and  more  noticeable  than  the  first  whose  notes  are  few 
and  slurred,  while  the  whole  is  more  languidly  delivered.  .  .  .  The 
flight-song,  a  fairly  common  performance  in  late  sununer,  is  sung  from 
the  height  of  five  to  forty  feet  above  the  (usually  low)  tree  tope.  It  is 
like  the  commoner  perch-songs,  but  more  hurried,  and  slightly  elabora- 
ated, — often  with  a  few  chippings  added  at  both  ends." 

1910.  Stanwood,  C.  J.,  Jour.  Me.  Orn.  Soc.  XII,  28-33  (nesting). 

•40.  Vemiivova  oelata  oelata  {Say).  Ora.nob-crowmso  Warbler. 
Ads. — Upperparts  rather  ashy  olive-green;  feathers  of  the  crown  oranoe- 
rufcua  at  the  base;  wings  and  tail  edged  with  olive-green  and  without  white; 
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Fia  118.   Panila  WmrUc 
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Pio^  114-lSl.   Hud>  of  Wmrblcn.    (N*Uind  Bie.) 
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eye-ring  yellow;  underparts  greeniah  yellow,  obscurely  streaked  with  dusky 
on  the  breast,  /m.— -Similar,  but  without  orange-rufous  in  the  crown; 
upperparts  more  ashy;  underparts  duller;  eye-ring  white.  L.,  5*00;  W.,  2*50; 
T.,  1-95;  B.,  from  N.,  '31. 

Ranife.—-Cen.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  lower  Hudsonian  and  Canadian  sones 
from  Kowak  River,  Alaska,  se.  to  cen.  Keewatin  and  Man.,  and  s.  locally 
in  the  Rocky  Mts.  to  N.  M.;  winters  in  the  Gulf  and  S.  Atlantic  States  to 
S.  C,  and  s.  through  Mex.  to  Mt.  Oriaaba;  rare  in  migration  along  the 
Atlantic  slope  from  New  Hampshire  southward. 

Washington,  casual  T.  V.,  two  records,  Oct.  Ossining,  A.  V.  Cam- 
bridge, rare  T.  V.,  in  fall,  Oct.  5-Nov.  15.  N.  Ohio,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.  27- 
May  21.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  common  T.  V.,  May  1-21;  July  28-Oct.  7.  SE. 
Minn.,  oonmion  T.  V.,  Apl.  25-     ;  Aug.  18-Oct.  16. 

NeH^  of  leaves  and  fine  grasses,  on  or  near  the  ground.  Eoo8,  4-5,  white, 
with  specks  or  spots  of  cinnamon-brown  or  rufous,  more  numerous  at  the 
larger  end,  '63  x  '40.  Date,  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  June  9  (Thayer  Coll.). 

Orange-crowned  Wari[>len  are  rare  in  the  Atlantic  States  north  of 
South  Carolina.  In  Florida,  where  they  are  common  in  the  winter,  they 
evidently  prefer  the  densely  foliaged  live  and  water  oaks.  Their  sharp 
chip  is  mifficiently  characteristic  to  be  recognized  after  one  has  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  it.  Their  song,  which  I  have  never  heard,  is 
described  by  Colonel  Goes  as  consisting  of  ''a  few  sweet  trills  uttered  in  a 
spirited  maimer,  and  abruptly  ending  on  a  rising  scale.'' 

•47.  V«niiivom  p«regfliia  (TTtb.).  Tbnnxsseb  Warblbb.  (Fig. 
70a.)  Ad.  <f. — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  bluish  gray,  sharply  defined  from 
the  bright  olive-green  back  and  rump;  wings  and  tail  edged  with  olive- 
green;  no  white  wing-bars;  inner  margin  of  inner  vane  of  outer  tail-feathers 
generally  white  at  the  tip;  underparts  white,  sometimes  tinged  with  yellow. 
Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  crown  tinged  with  greenish  and  underparts  washed 
with  yellowish.  Im. — Upperparts  uniform  olive-green ;  underparts  washed 
with  yellowish;  under  tail-coverts  white.  L.,  500;  W.,  2-63;  T.,  1*69; 
B.  from  N.,  '32. 

Remarks. — The  adults  of  this  and  the  two  preceding  species  may  be  dis- 
tinguished with  ease;  immature  birds,  however,  are  frctiiiently  confused. 
The  Nashville  is  distinctly  yellow  on  the  breast  and  under  tail-coverts;  the 
Orange-crowned  is  pide  greenish  yellow,  with  dusky  streaks  and  yellow 
under  tail-ooverts;  the  Tennessee  is  pale  greenish  yellow,  without  streaks,  and 
with  the  under  tail-ooverts  white. 

Range.— K.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  sone  from  upper  Yukon  Valley, 
s.  Mackenaie,  cen.  Keewatin,  s.  Ungava,  and  Anticosti  Is.  s.  to  s.  B.  C.  s. 
Alberta,  Man.,  n.  Minn.,  Ont.,  N.  Y.  (Adirondacks),  n.  Maine,  and  N.  H.; 
winters  from  (>axaca  to  Venesuela;  in  migration  occurs  mainly  in  the  Miss. 
Valley,  nu«  on  the  Atlantic  slope;  occasional  in  Fla.  and  Cuba. 

Washington,  T.  V.,  rare  in  May;  occasionally  common,  Aug.  31-Nov. 
30.  Ossining,  rare  T.  V.,  May  22-27;  Aug.  22-Oct.  2.  Cambridge,  rare  T. 
v.,  May  15-25;  Sept.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  May  4-25;  Sept.  10-Oct.  10. 
Glen  Ellyn,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  30-June  6,  July  29-Oct.  9.  SE.  Minn., 
oonmion  T.  V.,  Apl.  30-  ;  Sept.  30-  . 

Neatt  of  fine  hempen  fibers,  grasses,  and  moss,  lined  with  hair,  in  low 
bushes  near  the  ground.  Egga,  pearly  white,  with  a  circle  of  brown  and  pur- 
plish spots  about  the  larger  ena,  '60  x  '50  (B.,  B.,  and  R.).  Ektte,  S.  Lewis- 
ton,  Maine,  June  4. 

"The  Tennessee  is  easily  discovered  and  identified  by  its  peculiar 
song — ^a  twittering,  semi-trilled,  rather  prolonged  utt<»rance  of  three 
parts,  not  very  unlike  the  weaker  and  buzzier  strains  of  the  American 
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Goldfinch's  song"  (Thayer  in  "Waiblere  of  North  America").  Bradford 
Torrey  says  the  Tennessee's  song  '^is  more  suggestive  of  the  Nashville's 
than  of  any  other,  but  so  decidedly  different  aa  never  for  a  moment  to 
be  confounded  with  it,"  and  adds  a  detailed  description  (''The  Foot- 
path Way,"  p.  8). 

•48.  Compsothlypis  ameiioaiia  tanmlknauL  {Linn,),  Parula  War- 
bler. Similar  to  C.  a.  uanea  but  with  leas  black  about  the  lores,  throat  in 
d*  with  more  yellow,  the  blacki^  throat  band  very  narrow  or  poorly  defined. 
9  not  distinguishable  from  9  of  U87%ea.  Smaller  than  spedmens  of  utnea  from 
the  northern  Atlantic  States;  larger  than  specimens  of  usnea  from  the  lower 
Mississippi  valley.  W..  226;  T.,  I'flO;  B..  -38  ("Warblers  of  North 
America"). 

Range. — SE.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Austral  zones  from  the  Dist.  of  Col.  8.  to 
Ala.  and  Fla.;  winters  probably  in  Fla.  and  n.  West  Indies. 

Washington,  T.  V.,  and  a  few  breed,  Apl.  19-Oct.  16. 

NesU  generally  in  bunches  of  TUlaridsia,  Eggs,  4-5,  white,  with  rufous 
markings,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  about  the  larger  end,  «*66  x  *47.  J>ate,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  S.  C,  Apl.  15;  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C,  May  11. 

In  Florida  the  Parula's  notes  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  omith- 
ologicai  year,  and  its  song  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  beauties 
of  a  southern  spring  when  the  03rpre8ses  are  enveloped  in  a  haze  of  lace- 
like blossoms,  and  the  woods  are  fragrant  with  the  delicious  odor  of 
yellow  jasmine.  Then  the  dreamy  softness  of  the  air  is  voiced  by  the 
Parula's  quaint,  drowsy,  little  gurgling  sizzle,  c^p^er,  chifher^  chip-^, 
chee-ee-ee-ee.  The  abundance  of  the  Tillandsia  'moss'  furnishes  the 
Parula  with  unlimited  nesting-sites,  and  the  bird  is  proportionately 
common. 

•48a.  C.  a.  UMntm  Brewat.  Northern  Parula  Warbler.  (Fi^.  118.) 
Ad.  cf. — Upperparts  grayish  blue;  a  greenish  yellow  jkUcK  in  the  middle  of 
the  hack;  greater  and  lesser  wing-coverts  tipped  with  white;  outer  tail- 
feathers  with  a  white  patch  near  the  end;  throat  and  breast,  yellow,  more 
or  less  marked  with  pale  rufous,  a  black,  or  bluish  blacky  or  rufous  band 
across  the  breast;  belly  white;  sides  sometimes  marked  with  rufous.  Ad.  9. — 
Similar,  but  the  rufous  color  and  band  on  the  breast  sometimes  absent. 
Jm.— Resembling  the  9.   L.,  4-73;  W.,  2*40;  T.,  1-76;  B.  from  N.,  '32. 

Range. — E.  U.  S.  Breeds  mainly  in  Transition  and  Austral  zones  from 
e.  Nebr.,  n.  Minn.,  cen.  Ont.,  Anticosti  Is.  and  Cape  Breton  Is.  s.  to  cen.  s. 
Tex.,  8.  La.,  Ala.,  Va.,  and  Md.;  winters  probably  in  the  Bahamas  and 
West  Indies,  and  from  Vera  Cruz  to  Nicaragua. 

Washington,  T.  V.,  but  dates  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  ameri-' 
cana.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  May  2-28;  Sept.  21-Oct.  7.  Cambridge, 
common  T.  V.,  May  1-28;  Sept.  10-30.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  T.  V..  May 
1-18.  Glen  EUyn,  not  common  T.  V.,  May  3-28;  Aug.  25-Oct.  1.  SE.  Minn., 
common  T.  V.,  May  5-Sept.  9. 

Nest,  in  a  bunch  of  Usnea  'moss.'  Eggs,  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding. 
Date,  New  Haven,  May  18;  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  May  31;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
May  12. 

This  slightly  differentiated  form  of  the  Parula  Warbler  resembles 
the  southern  race  in  song  and  habits.  During  its  migrations  it  is  gener^ 
ally  distributed,  preferring,  however,  deciduous  to  coniferous  growths, 
but  when  nesting  it  selects  only  localities  where  is  found  the  Usnea  moss 
in  which  it  builds. 
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•so.  DoidrolM  tigrliiA  {Omel.).  Cape  Mat  Warbler.  (Fig.  4.) 
Ad.  d". — Crown  black,  slightly  tipped  with  greeniBh;  ear-coverU  rufous, 
bounded  behind  by  a  large  yellow  patch  on  the  side  of  the  neck;  back  olive- 
green,  broadly  streaked  witJi  black;  rump  yellow  or  greenish  yellow;  a  large 
white  patch  on  the  unng-eoverU;  outer  tail-feathers  with  a  large  white  patch 
on  their  inner  webs,  near  the  tip;  underparts  yellow,  heavily  streaked  with 
black;  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  whitish.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts 
grayish  olive-green;  crown  with  more  or  less  concealed  black;  rump  ydlowish; 
a  yellow  line  over  the  eye;  middle  wing-coverts  with  narrow  white  tips; 
outer  tail-feathers  with  a  white  patch  on  their  inner  webs  near  the  tip; 
underparts  yellow,  streaked  with  black;  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  whiter. 
Im.  d*. — Resembles  Uie  9,  but  the  wing-coverts  have  more  white.  Im.  9. — 
Similar  to  ad.  9,  but  with  little  or  no  yellow  on  the  underparts;  upperparts 
duller,  and  more  uniform  in  color.  L.,  5*00;  W.,  2*61;  T.,  1*88;  B.  from  N., 
•30. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  sone  from  s.  Mackensie,  n. 
Ont.,  N.  B.,  and  N.  S.  s.  to  Man.,  n.  Maine,  and  N.  H.,  and  in  Jamaica  (?); 
winters  in  the  Bahamas  and  the  West  Indies  to  Tobago. 

Washington,  sometimes  very  conmion,  usually  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  1- 
20;  Aug.  4-Oct.  17.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Aug.  2(MDct.  1. 
Cambridge,  rare  T.  V.,  May  15-25;  Aug.  25.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  T.  V., 
May  4-18.  Glen  EUyn,  irregular  T.  V.,  Apl.  30-May  21;  Sept.  8-16.  8E. 
Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  May  8. 

Nest,  partially  pensile,  of  twin  and  grass  fastened  with  spiders'  webbing, 
lined  with  horsehair,  on  a  low  branch  of  a  small  tree  in  pasture  or  open 
woodland.  Egga,  3-4,  dull  white  or  buffy,  slightly  specklea,  and  wreathed 
around  the  larger  end  with  spots  of  brown  and  Ulac,  '70  x  *50  (Chamberlain). 
Date,  St.  John's,  N.  B.,  June  16. 

During  its  migrations  this  generally  rare  Waifoler  may  be  found 

associated  with  its  wood-inhabiting  congeners  and  it  also  frequents  the 

coniferous  trees  of  our  lawns.    In  the  summer  it  haunts  tiie  higher 

branches  of  coniferous  trees.  Gerald  Thayer  (in  ''Warblers  of  North 

America'^  writes  of  its  song:  ''The  whole  utterance,  in  tone  phrasing  and 

accentuation,  strongly  suggests  the  Black  and  White  Waribler's  shorter 

song.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cape  May's  singing  is  near  akin 

to  the  BlackpoU's." 

•St.  Dendroloa  »stl?m  nstlTm  {Gmel,).  Yellow  Wabblbr.  Ad.  cf . — 
Upperparts  bright  greenish  yellow,  brighter  on  the  crown;  wings  edged  with 
yellow;  tiul  fuscous,  the  inner  vanee  of  the  feathers  yellow;  underparts  bright 
yellow,  streaked  with  rufous.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  uniform  yellowish  olive- 
green;  tail  as  in  the  <^;  wings  fuscous,  edged  with  yellow;  underparts  bright 
yellow,  slightly,  if  at  all,  streaked  with  rufous  on  the  breast  and  sides.  Im.  cf. 
— Similar  to  the  9.  Im.  9. — Upperparts  light  olive-green;  tail  fuscous,  the 
inner  margins  of  the  inner  vanes  of  the  tail-feathers  yellow;  underparts  uni- 
form dusky  yellowish.    L.,  5*10;  W.,  2*40;  T.,  1*89;  B.  from  N.,  '33. 

Remarks. — In  any  plumage  this  bird  may  be  known  by  the  jrellow  on  the 
inner  vanes  of  the  tail-feathers. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  Hudsonian  throu|Eh  Upper  Austral  sone  in 
N.  A.  e.  of  Alaska  and  Pacific  slope  from  tree  limit  s.  to  Nev.,  n.  N.  M.,  s. 
Mo.,  and  n.  S.  C;  winters  from  Yucatan  to  Guiana,  Brazil,  and  Peru. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  s^bundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  4-Sept.  28.  Ossining, 
common  S.  R.,  Apl.  30-Sept.  27.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  May  1-Sept. 
15.  N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  14-Sept.  10.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  very  com- 
mon S.  R.,  Apl.  30-Sept.  6.    SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28-Sept.  10. 

Nest,  of  fine  grasses  and  hempen  fibers,  with  a  conspicuous  amount  of 
plant-down,  lined  with  plant-down,  fine  grasses,  and  sometimes  long  hairs,  in 
the  shrubs  or  trees  of  lawns  or  orchardst  about  water,  etc.  Eggs,  4-5,  bluish 
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white,  thickly  marked  with  oinnamoD-  and  olive-brown,  with  frequently  o 
wreath  about  the  lamer  end,  '70  x  '60.  Dcde,  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  Mu'  14; 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  May  20;  Cambridice.  May  23;  Lancaster,  N.  H., 
June  7;  Black  Hawk  Co.,  Iowa,  May  IS;  se.  Minn.,  May  24. 

When  any  one  tella  me  he  has  seen  a  "Wild  Canary,"  I  feel  reason- 
ably Hure  he  refere  to  the  Yellow  Warbler,  for  the  caeual  obaerver  at 
once  betrays  his  inexperience  by  entirely  overlooking  the  bird's  streaked 
breast  tmd  slender  bill.  It  has,  it  is  true,  the  general  appearance  of  a 
yellow  bird,  and  its  bright  colore  and  preference  for  gardena,  orchatda, 
the  shrubbery  of  our  lawns  or  bushy  brookmdes,  instead  of  the  woods, 
frequently  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  most  birds  are 
strangers.  It  is  an  active  bird,  and  its  song — wee<hee,  ehee,  ehee,  cher- 
toee — though  simple,  has  a  pleamng,  happy  ring. 


Fia.  122.   Bluk-throated  Blue  Wublar.    (Redaiwd.) 

•H.  DMldrotMt  ewmlMOMU  aamlaaorau  (<7m«j.).  Bi^ace-thboated 
Bluk  Wabbur.  Ad.  ,f. — UpperpBTti  Erayiab  blue,  back  sometimea  black- 
ish; wings  and  tul  edged  with  blue;  base  of  the  primarut  white,  lorHung  a 
white  spot  on  the  wiu^  at  the  end  of  the  primary  coverta;  inner  vanea  of 
outer  tul-featbers  with  a  white  patch  near  their  tips;  aides  of  the  head  and 
throat  blaot;  sides  miicd  black  and  white;  breast  and  belly  white.  Ad.  e, — 
Upperparts  uniform  olive-ereen;  tail  generally  with  a  faint  bluish  tinge,  the 
white  patch  on  the  outer  feather?  scarcely  distinguishable:  white  at  the 
base  of  tjie  primaries  much  reduced  aod  sometimes  concealed  by  the  pri- 
mary coverts;  ear-ooverts  dusky  gray;  underparts  soiled  buffy  yellowish. 
Im.  r^.— Similar  to  ad.  ,f.  but  the  upperparts  washed  with  greenish,  the 
throat  tipped  with  white,  and  leas  black  on  the  sides.  Im.  c. — Similar  to 
ad.  «,  but aomewhat  yellower.  L.,  528;  W.,  2'52;  T..  206;  B. from  N.,  -29. 
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Remarkt. — The  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  is  the  distincEuish- 
ing  mark  of  this  species. 

Range. — B.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Transition  zones,  from  n. 
Minn.,  cen.  Ont.,  and  ne.  Que.  s.  to  cen.  Minn.,  s.  Mich.,  s.  Ont.,  Pa.  (mts.), 
and  n.  Conn.;  winters  from  Key  West,  Fla.,  southward;  in  migration  casually 
to  N.  D.,  Nebr.,  Kans.,  Colo.,  and  N.  M. ;  accidental  on  the  Farallon  Islands. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  19-May  30;  Aug.  4-Oct.  9. 
Ossining.  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  25-May  28;  Aug.  26-Oct.  10.  Cambridge, 
rather  common  T.  V.,  May  10-25;  S^t.  20-Oct.  10.  N.  Ohio,  common 
T.  v..  Apl,  27-May  29;  Sept.  5-Oct,  16.  Glen  Ellyn,  common  T.  V.,  Apl. 
29-May  29;  Aug.  25-Oct.  10.   SE.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  11, 

Nett,  of  strips  of  bark,  fine  grasses,  and  pine  needles,  lined  with  hairlike 
black  rootlets,  m  the  heavier  undergrowth  of  dense  woods,  usually  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground.  Egg9,  3-5,  grayish  white,  with  distinct  and  obscure 
olive-brown  markings,  chiefly  about  the  larger  ends,  '68  x  *50.  Date^  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  June  8;  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  June  19;  Kalamasoo  Co.,  Mich., 
May  29. 

Where  the  rftnge  of  this  species  reaches  the  Canadian  lone,  it  nests 
in  coniferous  forests,  but  southward  its  summer  home  is  in  deciduous 
woods,  always,  however,  with  a  dense  undergrowth.  Its  call-note  is  a 
sharp,  recognisable  cfUpf  its  common  song  may  be  written  zwee-zvoee- 
zweey  but  it  is  subject  to  much  variation,  indeed  Thayer  (in  ''Warblers 
of  North  America")  describes  three  additional  songs. 

The  male  Black-throated  Blue  Warbler  can  be  identified  at  sight, 
but  his  obscurely  colored  mate  has  been  the  cause  of  many  a  field 
student's  neckache.  When  flitting  about  with  other  Warblers  it  is 
diflicult  to  observe  any  poffltive  character  by  which  to  distinguish  her; 
but  the  white  spot  at  the  base  of  the  primaries  is  an  unmistakable 
marie,  if  one  can  see  it  clearly. 

•S4a.  D.  o.  oatmst  Coue».  Cairn's  Warbler.  Similar  to  D.  e. 
aeruUscenB  but  <f  with  the  back  always  more  or  less  spotted  with  black, 
sometimes  the  center  of  the  back  being  entirely  black.  Ad.  9  generally 
darker  than  9  of  casndeaceru.  While  specimens  of  true  carulescens  not  infre- 
quently show  more  or  less  black  in  the  back,  caimsi  is  very  rarely  without 
this  character. 

Ran(re. — Breeds  in  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas  in  the  Alleghanies 
from  Md.  to  Ga. ;  winters  in  the  West  Indies. 

•SS.  Pendroloa  ooroiiata  {Linn.).  Mtrtlb  Warbler.  (Fig.  119.) 
Ad.  (f. — ^A  yellow  patch  on  the  croum,  rump,  and  each  side  of  the  breast; 
upperparts  bluish  grayi  streaked  with  black;  two  white  wing-bars;  outer 
tail-feathers  with  white  spots  on  their  inner  vanes  near  the  tip;  throat  white; 
breast  and  upper  belly  heavily  marked  with  black;  lower  belly  white.  Ad. 
9.— Similar,  but  with  less  black  below;  breast  simply  streaked  with  black; 
upperparts  browner.  Im.  and  ads.  in  tointer. — Yellow  crown-patch  more  or 
less  concealed  by  brownish  tips  to  the  feathers;  rump  bright  yellow;  yellow  on 
the  sides  of  the  breast  much  reduced;  upperparts  grayish  brown,  streaked 
with  black;  wing-bars  grayish;  tail  with  white  patches;  underparts  soiled 
white,  streaked  with  black.    L.,  6'65;  W.,  2*85;  T.,  2*25;  B.  from  N.,  '29. 

Remarks. — The  yellow  patches  on  the  crown,  rump,  and  sides  oif  the 
breast  are  characteristic  of  this  species. 

Range. — N.  A.  except  w.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  and  Canadian 
sones  from  tree  limit  in  nw.  Alaska,  n.  Mackenzie,  cen.  Keewatin,  and  cen. 
Ungava  s.  to  n.  B.  C,  s.  Alberta,  n.  Minn.,  n.  Mich.,  cen.  Ont.,  N.  H.,  and 
Maine,  and  mts.  of  N.  Y.,  Vt.  and  Mass.;  winters  from  Kans.,  Ohio  Val- 
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ley.  and  N.  J.  (locally  a.  New  England)  a.  to  the  Greater  Antilles,  Mez., 
ana  Panama,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  cen.  Ore.  to  s.  Calif. ;  acciden- 
tal in  Greenland  and  e.  Siberia. 

Washington,  abundant  W.  V.,  Aug.  7-Ma^  23.  Oasining,  common  T. 
v.,  Apl.  13- May  28;  Aug.  IG-Nov.  11;  a  few  wmter.  Cambridige,  abundant 
T.  v.,  Apl.  12-May  20;  Sept.  1-Nov.  1;  a  few  winter.  N.  Ohio,  common 
T.  v..  Apl.  12-May  20;  Sept.  15-Nov.  3.  Glen  Ellyn,  conunon  T.  V..  Apl. 
8-May  28;  Sept.  25-Dec.  29.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V..  Apl.  6-  ;  Sept. 
9-Oct.  28. 

Neat,  of  vegetable  fibers  lined  with  grasses,  in  coniferous  trees  5-10  feet 
up.  Eoas^  4-5.  white  or  grayish  white,  distinctly  and  obscurely  spotted  and 
speckled  or  blotched  with  olive-brown  or  rufous-brown,  '70  x  '52.  Dais, 
Bangor,  Maine,  May  30;  Kentville,  N.  S.,  May  29. 

These  strong,  hardy  Warblers  leave  thdr  oousids  of  the  woods  and 
in  loose  companies  forage  in  old  fields  and  scrubby  growths  among 
the  bayberry  or  myrtle  (Afyrica)  bushes,  which  bear  their  favor- 
ite food.  So  fond  are  they  of  these  berries  that  their  movements 
are  largely  governed  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  bayberry  crop. 
Near  my  home  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  M3rrtle  Warblers  are  always  com- 
mon during  the  winter  if  there  is  an  abimdance  of  bayberries  and  always 
absent  when  the  berries  are  wanting. 

No  Warbler  is  more  easily  identified  than  this  bird  with  its  /our 
distinct  patches  of  yellow.  The  yellow  rump  is  conspicuous  in  life, 
and,  in  connection  with  the  bird's  characteristic  tcA^p,  forms  an  excel- 
lent field-mark.  It  begins  to  sing  on  its  spring  migrations  a  bright, 
cheery  trill  suggesting  the  song  of  the  Junoo. 

Audubon's  Warbx^bb  {666,  Dendraioa  audubonx  OMdubam),  a  speeies  of 
the  Western  States,  has  been  recorded  once  from  Massachusetts  and  once 
from  Pennsylvania. 

•S7.  Dendroloa  magnoHa  (TTOs.).  Magnolia  Wabblbr.  (Fig.  120.) 
Ad.  d*. — Crown  bluish  gray,  cheeks  and  forehead  black,  a  white  line  behind 
the  eye;  back  black,  bordered  with  olive-green,  a  large  white  patch  on  the 
wing-coverts;  rump  y^low,  tail  black,  inner  vanes  of  all  but  the  central 
feathers  with  white  patches  on  their  middU,  the  end  third  of  the  feather 
being  entirely  black;  throat  yellow,  breast  and  sides  heavily  streaked  with 
black.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  with  tne  colors  duller  and  less  sharply  defined; 
l)ack  greener.  Ada.  fall  and  im.  d* — Top  and  sides  of  the  head  ashy;  back 
olive-green,  with  nearly  concealed  black  spots;  two  narrow  wing-bars; 
rump  yellow,  tail  aa  in  tfte  aduUa;  underparts  yellow;  whiter  on  the  belly; 
gides  with  black  streaks.  Itn.  9. — Similar,  but  no  black  streaks  above,  those 
on  sides  barely  evident.   L.,  5*12;  W.,  2*30;  T.,  2*00;  B.  from  N.,  '30. 

Remarka. — In  any  plumi^  this  bird  may  be  known  by  the  white  patches 
on  the  tail  being  near  the  middle  instead  of  at  the  tip  of  the  feathers. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  and  upper  Tninsition  sones 
from  sw.  Mackensie  (casually  Great  Bear  Lake),  s.  Keewatin,  n.  Que.,  and 
N.  F.  s.  to  cen.  Alberta,  s.  Sask.,  Minn.,  n.  Mich.,  and  n.  Mass.,  and  in  the 
mts.  of  W.  Va.,  Md.,  Pa^  a<>d  N.  Y.;  winters  from  s.  Mez.  to  Panama. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  22-May  30;  Aug.  15-Oct.  6.  Ossining, 
common  T.  V.,  May  9-28;  Aug.  13-Oct.  11.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  rather 
common.  May  12-25;  not  uncommon,  Sept.  10-25.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V 
Apl.  28-May  27;  Sept.  1-Oct.  10.  Glen  Ellyn,  common  T.  V.,  May  3-June 
6;  Aug.  12-Oct.  9.    SE,  Minn.,  common  T.  V..  May  6-  ;  Aug.  12-Sept.  9. 

Neat,  of  fine  twigs,  leaf  stems,  etc.,  lined  witn  hairlike  rootlets,  in  conifer- 
ous trees,  usually  3-^  feet  up.  Egga,  3-5,  white,  marked  with  cinnamon-  and 
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oUve-hrown,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  about  the  larger  end,  *G6  x  *48.    Date^ 
Branchport,  N.  Y.,  June  2;  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  May  24. 

Adult  MagDolia  Waiblers  are  so  distinctly  mariced  that  ordinanly 
they  may  be  identified  at  sight.  Immature  birds  are  less  strikingly 
colored,  but  in  any  plumage  the  species  may  be  known  by  haying  the 
white  tail-qx>ts  nearer  the  middle  than  the  ends  of  the  feathers.  Seen 
from  below,  the  birds  thus  appear  to  have  a  white  tail  broadly  banded 
with  black. 

The  Magnolia's  summer  home  is  among  the  spruces  and  hemlocks. 
Its  typical  song,  which  is  of  somewhat  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
Yellow  Waifoler,  is  described  by  Thayer  (in  "Waiblers  of  North  Amer- 
ica") as  a  ^'peculiar  and  easily  remembered:  weeto  voeeto  weeeStee-eet, — 
or  wUMf  wdchi,  whAchi  tit, — ^the  first  four  notes  deliberate  and  even  and 
comparatively  low  in  tone,  the  last  three  hurried  and  higher  pitched, 
with  decided  emphasis  on  the  antepenult  loeel  or  witch.** 

1010.  Stanwood,  C.  J.,  Auk,  XXVII.  384-389  (nesting). 


•St.  DandraieA  osridta  (WUa,),  CaBULBAN  Warbler.  Ad.  <f. — 
Upperparts  bright  cerulean  blue,  the  sides  of  head  and  back  streaked  with 
black;  winm  and  tail  edged  with  blue;  two  white  wing-bars;  inner  vanes 
of  all  but  the  central  tail-feathers  with  white  patches  at  their  iipa;  undei- 
parts  white,  a  bluish  black  band  across  the  breast;  sides  streaked  with  bluish 
black.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  bluish  olive-green;  wings  and  tail  much  as  in 
the  (f ;  underparts  white,  generally  more  or  less  tinged  with  pale  yellow, 
/m.— Similar  to  ad.  9,  but  yellower.   L.,  4*50;  W.,  2'65;  B.  from  N.,  *31. 

Rano9. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  mainly  in  Austral  lones  from  se.  Nebr.,  se. 
Minn.,  s.  Mich.,  s.  Ont.,  w.  N.  Y.,  w.  Pa.,  and  W.  Va.  s.  to  ne.  Tex.,  La., 
and  cen.  Ala.  and  locally  in  w.  N.  C.,  w.  Va.,  e.  Md.,  and  cen.  Del.;  winters 
from  Panama  to  Peru;  in  migration  straggles  to  N.  Mex.;  Colo.,  R.  I.,  Conn., 
N.  J.,  and  e.  Pa. 

Washington,  several  records  in  May,  one  in  fall.  N.  Ohio,  common  S. 
R.,  Apl.  29-Sept.  20.  Glen  Ellyn,  not  common,  local  S.  R.,  May  8-Aug.  19. 
SB.  Minn.,  rare  S.  R. 

Nest,  of  fine  grasses  bound  with  spiders'  silk,  lined  with  strips  of  bark 
and  fine  grasses  and  with  a  few  lichens  attached  to  its  outer  surface,  in  a  tree, 
25-50  feet  from  the  ground.  Egos,  3-4,  creamy  white,  thickly  covered  with 
rather  heavy  blotches  of  reddish  brown,  '60  x  '47  (Allen.  Bull.  NuU.  Om. 
Club,  IV,  1879,  26).  DaU,  OberUn,  Ohio,  May  15;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich..  May 
20. 

In  writing  of  this  species  as  observed  by  him  in  Ritchie  County, 
West  Virginia,  Mr.  Brewster  says: 

"Decidedly  the  most  abundant  of  the  genus  here.  The  first  sped- 
men  taken  May  5.  They  inhabit  exclusively  the  tops  of  the  highest 
forest  trees,  in  this  respect  showing  an  affinity  with  D.  blackbvmuB, 
In  actions  they  most  resemble  D.  peTisyhnmica,  carrying  the  tail  rather 
high  and  having  the  same  'smart  bantamlike  appearance.'  Were  it 
not  for  these  prominent  characteristics  they  would  be  very  difficult 
to  distinguish  in  the  tree  tops  from  Panda  [^  Compaothlypis]  amerir 
eanHf  the  songs  are  so  precisely  alike.  That  of  the  latter  bird  has,  how- 
ever,  at  least  two  regular  variations:  in  one,  beginning  low  down,  he 
roUs  his  guttural  little  trill  quickly  and  evenly  up  the  scale,  ending 
apparently  only  when  he  can  get  no  higher;  in  the  other  the  commence- 
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ment  of  this  trill  is  broken  or  divided  into  syllables,  like  tee,  tee,  tee, 
zer-ee-^e-eep.  This  latter  variation  is  the  one  used  by  D,  caarulea,  and  I 
could  detect  little  or  no  difference  in  the  songs  of  dozens  of  individuals. 
At  best  it  is  a  modest  little  strain  and  far  from  deserving  the  encomiiun 
bestowed  upon  it  by  Audubon,  who  describes  it  as  'eactremely  sweet  and 
mellow;'  decidedly  it  is  neith^  of  these,  and  he  must  have  confounded 
with  it  some  other  species.  In  addition  to  the  song  they  utter  the  almost 
universal  Dendroicine  lisp  and  also  the  characteristic  tchep  of  D.  oor- 
onata,  which  I  had  previously  supposed  entirely  peculiar  to  that  bird." 

•St.  DendroloA  pensylvanlea  (Linn.),  CHSSTNur-fliDBD  Wab- 
BLBB.  (Fig.  121.)  Ad.  d*. — Crown  bright  yellow,  a  black  line  behind  the 
eye;  front  part  of  the  cheeks  black;  ear-coverts  white;  back  streaked  with 
black  and  margined  with  bright  oUye-green;  wing-bars  yeHowish  white; 
tail  black,  the  outer  feathers  with  white  patches  on  their  inner  vanes  at  ^e 
tip;  underparts  white,  the  gides  chestnut.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  somewhat 
duller  in  color.  Ad.  in  fall  and  im. — ^Very  different;  upperparts  bright  vellow- 
ish  olive-green,  back  sometimes  streaked  with  black;  wing-bars  yellowish 
white;  underparts  pure,  silky  white,  the  sides  in  ads.  with  spots  or  patches  of 
chestnut.   L.,  514;  W.,  2*46;  T..  200;  B.  from  N.,  "29. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  mainly  in  the  Transition  sone  from  cen. 
Sask.,  nw.  Man.,  ccn.  Ont.,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  e.  Nebr.,  Ills.,  Ind.,  n.  Ohio, 
n.  N.  J.,  and  R.  I.,  and  s.  in  the  Alleghanies  to  Tenn.,  and  S.  C,  and  cas- 
ually in  s.  Mo.  and  the  Wabash  Valley;  winters  from  Guatemala  to  Panama; 
in  migration  casual  in  Fla.,  the  Bahamas,  and  s.  Mex. 

Washington,  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  19-May  30;  Aug.  10-Oct.  14.  Ossin- 
ing,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  May  2-Sept.  24.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R., 
May  5-Sept.  10.  N.  Ohio,  T.  V.,  May  2-26.  Glen  Elljm,  rare  8.  R.,  com- 
mon T.  v.,  May  1-Sept.  26.    SE.  Minn.,  conunon  S.  R.,  May  3-Sept.  15. 

Nest,  of  strips  of  bark,  leaf  stems,  etc.,  lined  with  tendrils  and  rootlets,  in 
bushes,  about  3  feet  up.  Eggs,  4-5,  white,  with  numerous  distinct  and 
obscure  cinnamon-  and  olive-brown  markings,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  about 
the  larger  end,  '69  x  *50.  DaJte,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  23;  Cambridge, 
May  26;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  May  20;  se.  Minn.,  May  29. 

When  settled  for  the  summer,  Chestnut-sided  Warbleis  may  be 
found  in  second  growths,  scrubby  clearings,  or  the  bushy  borders  of 
woodlands.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  their  movements  of  the  restless 
activity  of  the  Redstart,  as  with  drooped  wings  and  slightly  raised 
tail  they  flit  among  the  lower  growth.  They  have  two  songs,  both  of 
which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Yellow  Waribl^,  though  a  practiced 
ear  can  at  once  recognize  the  song  of  dther. 

Adults  of  this  species  are  too  conspicuously  marked  to  be  mistaken 
for  any  other  Warbler,  but  in  the  fall  have  a  care  in  identifying  the 
very  differently  colored  young. 

••••  Dendroioa  oastanea  {WUs.).  Bat-bkbastbd  Wahblbr.  Ad.  d*. 
— Forehead  and  cheeks  black,  a  cream-buff  patch  on  the  sides  of  the  neck; 
crown  ehestntU;  throat,  upper  breast,  and  sides  chestnvl-rtifous;  back  brownish 
ashy,  streaked  with  black;  two  white  wing-bars,  inner  vanes  of  outer  tail- 
feathers  with  white  patches  at  their  tips;  lower  breast  and  belly  buffv  white. 
Ad.  9. — Crown  olive-green,  streaked  with  black  and  with  ||enerally  some 
chestnut;  rest  of  upperparts  as  in  the  d*;  underparts  buffy  white;  breast  and 
sides  more  or  less  stained  with  rufous.  Ad.  in  fall  and  im. — Upperparts 
bright  olive-green,  indistinctly  streaked  with  black;  wings  and  tail  much  as 
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in  the  ads.;  underparts  iHiite«  tmced  with ermtm^htuff,  espeoudly  on  the  flanks; 
ads.  usually  have  some  oonoealed  chestnut  in  crown  and  traoea  of  chestnut 
on  sides.   L.,  5*63;  W..  2*95;  T.,  2*12;  B.  from  N..  '30. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  sone  from  nw.  Alberta,  s. 
Keewatm,  s.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  s.  Man.,  n.  Maine,  and  mta.  of  N.  H.; 
winters  in  Panama  and  Colombia;  casual  in  micrations  to  Mont.,  8.  D.,  and 
Tex.;  inregular  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  rare  s.  of  Va. 

Washington,  sometimes  abundant,  usually  uncommon  T.  V.,  May  2~ 
27;  Aug.  2tPNov.  Ossining,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  14-28;  Aug.  5- 
Sept.  26.  Cambridge,  rather  rare  T.  V.,  May  16-25;  Sept.  12-28.  N.  Ohio, 
common  T.  V.,  May  4-23;  S^t.  7-Oct.  10.  Glen  ^bm,  tolerably  common 
T.  v.,  May  8-June  5;  Aug.  13-Oct.  4.  SE.  Minn.,  unconmion  T.  V.,  May 
13-  ;  Aug.  18-Sept.  15. 

Nett^  of  grasses  and  plant  fibers,  lined  with  plant-down  and  long  hairs, 
in  coniferotis  trees,  5-20  feet  up.  Boo*,  ^5,  white,  finely  marked,  chiefly  at 
the  larger  end,  distinctly  and  obscimly  with  cinnamon-,  oUtc-,  or  rufous- 
brown,  '72  X  *52.  Date,  Bangor,  Maine,  June  15. 

During  its  migrationB  this  tastefully  marked  Warbto  is  generally 
unoommon  enough  to  be  oonsidoned  somewhat  of  a  prize,  thouf^  at 
irregular  intervals  it  becomes  comparatively  common.  It  is  said  to  be 
much  rarer  in  fall  than  in  spring,  but  at  this  season  Bay-breasts  so 
closely  resemble  Black-polls,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
specimens,  while,  in  immature  plumage,  many  birds  cannot  possibly 
be  distinguished  in  nature. 

In  the  summer  the  Bay-breasts  inhabit  the  northern  coniferous 
forests,  living,  it  is  said,  in  the  tree  tops.  ''In  a  grouping  based  on  songs, 
the  Bay-breast  should  stand  in  a  quintette  with  the  Blackbumian,  the 
Black-poU,  the  Black  and  White,  and  the  Ci^  May.  .  .  .  The  Bay- 
breast's  singing,  in  the  spring  at  least,  is  the  most  liquid  and  inarticulate 
of  the  lot  and  sometimes  the  loudest"  (Thay»  in  ''Warblers  of  North 
America"). 

1000.  Staitwood,  C.  J.,  Joum.  Me.  Om.  8oe.,  103-110  (nesting). 

Ml.  Dendroloa  striata  {FotH,).  Black-poll  Wasblbb.  (Fig.  123.) 
Ad.  cf.— Crown  black;  ear-coverts  white;  nape  streaked,  black  ana  white; 
back  and  rump  ashy,  streaked  with  black;  two  white  wing-bars;  inner  vanes 
of  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches  at  their  tips;  underparts  white, 
streaked  with  black,  the  streaks  most  numerous  on  the  sides,  and  wanting 
on  the  middle  of  the  breast  and  belly.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts  olive-green, 
distinctly  streaked  with  black;  wings  and  tail  as  in  the  <f ;  underparts  white, 
tinged  with  yeUow,  the  breast  and  sides  distinctly  streaked  with  black. 
Ads.  fall  and  tm.--Similar  to  9,  but  the  upperparts  are  brighter  and  not 
distinctly  streaked,  the  underparts  yellower  azui  not  distinctly  streaked. 
L.,  6-56;  W.,  2-92-  T.,  206;  B.  from  N.,  30. 

Remarks. — No  two  of  our  Warblers  more  closely  resemble  each  other  than 
do  immature  and  fall  examples  of  this  and  the  preceding  species.  There  is 
no  difference  in  the  color  of  the  upperparts,  but  catianea  has  the  undetparts 
tinged  with  delicate  cream-huff t  strongest  on  the  flanks,  while  sArioto  is  dis- 
tinctly yellowiah  below. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  and  Canadian  lones  from  limit 
of  trees  in  nw.  Alaska,  to  N.  F.,  s.  to  cen.  B.  C,  Man.,  Mich.,  n.  Maine, 
and  mts.  of  Vt.  and  N.  H.;  winters  from  Venesuela  to  BrasU;  migrates 
through  the  Bahamas  and  West  Indies.  (See  Fig.  5.) 

Washington,  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  28-June  16;  Aug.  31-Oct.  20.  Ossin- 
ing, common  T.  V.,  May  7-June  6;  Aug.  30-Oct.  16.  Cambridge,  abundant 
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T.  v..  May  12-June  5;  Sept.  8^ct.  20.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  May  G- 
June  2;  Sept.  1-Oct.  16.  Glen  Ellyn,  common  T.  V.,  May  2-Jime  8;  Aug. 
23-Sept.  27.   SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  May  8-  ;  Aug.  .27-  . 

Nest^  of  twigs,  mo8B,  rootlets,  etc.,  lined  with  fine  grasses  and  tendrils, 
generallv  in  spruce  trees,  about  6  feet  up.  Eqq9^  4-5,  white,  more  or  less 
speckled  and  spotted,  and  generally  heavily  blotched  at  the  larger  end  with 
cinnamon-,  olive-,  or  rufous-brown,  *70  x  '54.  Date^  Grand  Menan,  N.  B., 
June  11. 

The  Black-poU  is  not  the  last  Waibler  to  reach  ub  in  the  spring,  but 
it  is  usually  the  last  of  the  transients  to  leave  us,  the  length  of  its  stay 
and  its  abundance  making  its  passage  one  of  the  features  of  the  spring 
migration.  In  the  fall  it  is  even  more  abundant.  Adults  and  young  are 
now  alike  in  plumage,  but  they  are  to  be  confused  only  with  the  much 
rarer  Bay-breasts. 

Gerald  Thayer  (in  ''Warblers  of  North  America'')  describes  the 
Black-pdl's  main  song,  from  which  there  are  many  variations,  as  ''a 
string  of  six  to  twelve  or  more,  short,  equal  and  equally -divided  sibi- 
lant notes,  cobweb-thin  and  glassy-clear, — ^uttered  rather  fast;  the  whole 
song  smoothly  swelling  in  voliune  to  the  middle,  or  the  second  third, 
and  then  smoothly  falling  q&** 

t€9.  Dtndrotoft  IvMMt  {MM,).  Blackbubnian  Wabblbr.  Ad.  d*. — 
Center  of  the  black  crown,  a  line  over  the  eye,  patch  behind  the  black 
ear-coverts,  throat,  and  breast  beautiful  rich  orange;  back  black,  streaked 
with  whitish;  wing-ooverts  white,  forming  a  large  white  patch  on  the  wing; 
inner  vane  of  most  of  the  tail-feathers  almost  entirely  white,  except  at  the 
tip;  the  outer  vane  of  the  outer  feather  white  at  the  base;  belly  tinged  with 
orange,  sides  streaked  with  black.  Ad.  9. — Resembles  the  d*,  but  the  orange 
markings  are  paler,  the  upperparts  are  ashy  olive-green  streaked  with 
black  and  whitish;  the  white  on  the  wings  and  tail  is  less  extensive.  Im.  d*. — 
Resembles  the  9 ,  but  has  the  orange  markings  dull  yellow,  the  crown-patch 
nearly  absent.  Im.  9 . — Similar  to  the  im.  <f,  but  the  yellow  markines  much 
paler,  nearly  buffy,  the  back  browner.  L.,  5*25;  W.,  2*71;  T.,  1*96;  B.  from 
N..  -31. 

Remarks. — In  connection  with  other  markings,  the  large  amount  of 
white  in  the  tail,  appearing  on  even  the  outer  vane  of  the  outer  feather,  is 
characteristic  of  thus  species. 

Range. — £.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  lower  Canadian  and  upper  Transition 
sones  from  Man.  and  Cape  Breton  Is.  to  cen.  Minn.,  Wise.,  n.  Mich.,  Mass., 
and  Conn.,  and  in  the  Alleghanies  from  Pa.  to  Ga.;  winters  from  Colombia 
to  cen.  Peru. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  30-June  3;  Aug.  14-Oct.  7.  Ossining, 
common  T.  V.,  May  10-29;  Aug.  16-Oct.  15.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  uncommon, 
May  12-22;  rare,  Sept.  15-30.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  27-May  25; 
Sept.  1-25.  Glen  EUyn,  fairly  common  T.  V.,  May  4- June  8;  Aug.  12-Sept. 
22.   SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  May  3-  ;  Sept.  4. 

Neat,  of  fine  twigs  and  grasses,  lined  with  grasses  and  tendrils,  in  conifer- 
ous trees,  10-40  feet  up.  Eggs,  4,  grayish  white  or  bluish  white,  distinctly 
and  obscurely  spotted,  speckled,  and  blotched  with  dnnamon-brown  or 
olive-brown,  '68  x  •50.  Date,  Branchport,  N.  Y.,  May  24;  Lancaster,  N.  H., 
June  4;  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich.,  June  2. 

The  Blackbumian  is  uncommon  enough  to  make  us  appreciate  his 
unusual  beauty.  Coming  in  May,  before  the  woods  are  fully  clad,  he 
seems  like  some  bright-plumaged  tropical  bird  who  has  lost  his  way 
and  wandered  to  northern  climes.    The  summer  is  passed  among  the 
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higher  branches  in  coniferous  forests,  and  in  the  early  fall  the  bird 
returns  to  surroundings  which  seem  more  in  Iceeping  with  its  attire. 
Mr.  Minot  describes  its  summer  song  as  resembling  the  syllables 
foe^^ie^-wee-M^-toee-M^  {wee'9eS4ck)y  while  in  the  spring  its  notes  may 
be  likened  to  uwa^see^toee^tee,  toee-teee,  tsee,  tsee,  taee-isee^  tsee,  Uee, 
the  Utter  syllables  being  on  ascending  scale,  the  very  last  shrill  and  fine. 


domiakMi  dominion  (Linn.).  Yellow-thboatbd 
Wabblbb.  Ad.  cT. — ^A  yellow  line  in  front  of  the  eye  and  a  white  line  over  it ; 
uoperparts  groWf  forehead  blackish;  wings  and  taol  edged  with  gnomish,  two 
wnite  wing-ban;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches  near  their  tips; 
cheeks  and  udes  of  the  throat  black;  a  white  patch  on  the  side  of  the  neck; 
throat  and  breast  yellow,  belly  white,  sides  streaked  with  black.  Ad.  9. — 
Similar,  but  with  leas  black  on  the  head,  throat  and  neck.  L.,  6*25;  W.,  2'60; 
T..  201;  B., -49. 

RatiQe. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  mainly  in  Austroriparian  fauna  from  s.  Md. 
and  oen.  Del.  to  middle  Fla.;  winters  in  s.  Fla.,  Bahamas,  and  Greater 
Antilles,  and  also  casually  n.  to  S.  C.  and  in  the  Lesser  Antilles;  in  migration 
casually  to  N.  Y.,  Biaas.,  and  Conn. 

Washington,  rare  S.  R.,  rather  common  in  late  July  and  Aug.;  Apl. 
10-Sept.  4. 

Nedt,  of  twigs,  strips  of  bark,  and  TiUandaia  *moss,*  lined  with  vegetable 
down,  30-40  feet  from  the  ground,  in  pines  or  live-oaks,  sometimes  in  a 
bunch  of  Tittandaia  'moss.'  EoQ^^  4-6,  white  or  gnorish  white,  with  numerous 
distinct  and  obscure  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown  markings,  sometimes  evenly- 
distributed,  sometimes  in  a  wreath  at  the  larger  end,  *74  x  *52.  Dais, 
Charieston,  S.  C,  Apl.  2;  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Apl.  22. 

Some  birds  are  so  characteristic  of  certain  places  that  wherevo* 
heard  or  seen  they  recall  their  accustomed  haunts.  I  have  only  to 
remember  the  song  of  the  Yellow-throated  Warbler  to  give  form  to  a 
mental  picture  of  some  tree-bordered  stream  or  bayou  in  the  South. 
The  song  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Indigo  Bunting,  but  has 
a  wilder,  more  ringing  quality.  In  this  respect  it  suggests  the  song  of 
Seiunu  moiacUla.  It  may  be  written  ching-ching^hing,  chicker,  cher- 
wee.  It  is  to  some  extent  ventriloquial,  and  this  in  connection  with 
the  rather  deliberate  movements  of  the  birds,  and  the  fact  that  they 
resort  to  the  upper  branches,  makes  it  sometimes  difficult  to  locate  the 
singer. 

MSa.  D.  d.  alMloini  Ridgyo.  Stcamorb  Warbleb.  Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  with  a  smaller  bill  and  the  line  in  front  of  the  eye  white 
instead  of  yellow.  W.,  2*60;  T.,  2*00;  B.   -46. 

Range. — E.  cen.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austral  sones  of 
Miss.  Valley  from  se.  Nebr.,  s.  Wise.,  s.  Mich.,  Ohio,  W.  Va.,  and  s.  N.  C. 
s.  to  e.  Tex.  and  La.;  winters  from  Puebla,  Mex.,  to  Costa  Rica;  in  migra- 
tion occasional  e.  to  S.  C. 

''The  Sycamore  Warbler  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  the  bot- 
tom-lands (of  Illinois],  where,  according  to  the  writer's  experience,  it 
lives  chiefly  in  the  large  sycamore  trees  along  or  near  the  water-courses. 
On  this  account  it  is  a  difficult  bird  to  obtain  during  the  breeding 
season,  the  male  usually  keeping  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  tallest 
trees,  out  of  gunshot  and  often,  practically,  out  of  sight,  althou^  its 
presence  is  betrayed  by  its  loud,  very  unwarblerlike  song''  (Ridgway). 
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•67.  Dendroloa  Tirens  (Chnel.),  Black-thboatbd  Grxbn  Wab- 
BLBB.  Ad.  d*. — Upperparts  brurht  olive-^een,  back  sometimes  spotted  with 
black;  line  over  the  eye  and  cheeks  bright  yellow,  ear-coverts  dusky;  two 
white  wing-bars;  inner  vanes  of  outer  tail-feathers  entirely  white,  outer  web 
white  at  the  base;  throat  and  breast  black;  belly  white,  sometimes  tinged 
with  yellow;  sides  streaked  with  black.  Ad,  9. --Similar,  but  the  black  of 
throat  and  breast  more  or  less  mixed  with  yellowish.  Ad.  <f  in  fail  and  im.<f. 
— Similar  to  the  9,  but  with  more  yellow  on  the  chest,  the  black  sometimes 
being  almost  entirely  hidden  or  wanting.  Im.  9. — Similar  to  ad  9,  but 
duller  above,  black  on  chest  sometimes  entirely  absent.  L.,  6*10;  W.,  2*46; 
T.,  1-99;  B.  from  N.,  '25. 

Remarks. — The  bright  yellow  cheeks  of  this  species,  in  connection  with 
the  large  amount  of  white  in  the  tail,  will  serve  to  distinguish  it  in  any 
plumage. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  in  lower  Canadian  and  Transition  lones  from 
w.  cen.  and  ne.  Alberta,  s.  Man.,  cen.  Ont.,  ne.  Que.,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  s. 
Minn.,  s.  Wise,  n.  Ohio,  n.  N.  J.,  Conn.,  and  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  Alle- 
ghanies  s.  to  S.  C.  and  Ga. ;  in  migration  w.  to  e.  Tex. ;  winters  from  Mex. 
to  Panama. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  22-May  30;  Aug.  26-Oct.  21. 
Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  30-June  3;  Sept.  1-Oct.  26;  a  few  breed. 
Cambridge,  abundant,  S.  R.,  May  1-Oct.  15.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Apl. 
25-May  24;  Sept.  1-Oct.  16;  a  few  breed.  Glen  EUyn,  common  T.  V.,  Apl. 
29-June  6;  Aug.  22-Oct.  12.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  uncommon  0.  R., 
Apl.  29-Sept.  22. 

Nest,  of  small  twigs  and  moss,  lined  with  rootlets,  fine  grasses,  and  ten- 
drils, in  coniferous  trees,  15-50  feet  from  the  ground.  Bags,  4,  white,  di»- 
tinctly  and  obscurely  spotted  and  speckled  with  olive-brown  or  umber, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  '65  x  '46.  Dale,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  May  21; 
Cambridge,  June  5;  Grand  Menan,  N.  B.,  June  14. 

When  migrating  this  species  joins  the  ranks  of  the  Waibler  army 
and  visits  wooded  land  of  almost  any  kind.  When  nesting  it  prefers 
coniferous  forests,  where  it  is  a  dweller  among  the  tree-tops. 

While  resembling  its  congeners  in  general  habits,  the  song  of  the 
Black-throated  Green  is  so  unlike  their  generally  humble  ditties  that 
the  bird  seems  possessed  of  more  character  than  they  impress  us  with 
having.    Mr.  Burroughs  graphically  represents  its  notes  by  straight 

lines: V ;  a  novel  method  of  musical  annotation,  but 

which  nevertheless  will  aid  one  in  recognizing  the  bird's  song.  There 
is  a  quality  about  it  like  the  droning  of  bees;  it  seems  to  voice  the 
restfulness  of  a  midsummer  day. 

1910.  Stanwood,  C.  J.,  Auk,  XXVII,  289-294  (nesting). 

Townsbnd'b  Warbler  (668.  Dendroica  tovmsendi),  a  species  of  western 
North  America,  has  been  once  recorded  from  Pennsylvania. 

t7f .  Dendroioa  kirtlandl  {Baird).  TKirtland's  Warbler.  Ad.  <f . — 
Head  bluish  gray,  sometimes  spotted  with  black;  lores  and  sides  of  the  throat 
black;  back  brownish  ashy,  spotted  with  black;  no  white  wing-bars;  outer 
tail-feathers  with  white  patches  on  their  inner  webs  at  the  tips;  underparts 
pale  yellow;  sides  streaked  and  spotted  with  black.  Ad.  9.-— Similar,  but 
lores  and  cheeks  grasrish,  black  streaks  less  pronounced.  Fall  specimens 
of  both  sexes  are  much  browner.   L.,  575;  W.,  2*75;  T.,  2*30;  B.  from  N.,  '32. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Transition  sone  in  Oscoda,  Crawford, 
and  Roscommon  counties,  Mich. ;  winters  in  the  Bahamas  as  far  s.  at  least 
as  the  Caicos  Islands;  in  migration  recorded  from  Minn.,  Wise,  Ont.,  Ohio, 
Ills.,  Ind..  Mo..  Va.,  S.  C,  Ga.,  and  Fla, 
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Washington,  one  record.  Sept.  25,  1887.  N.  Ohio,  rare  T.  V.,  May  9 
and  11.  Glen  EUyn,  one  record.  May  7,  1894.  SE.  Minn.,  one  record,  Min- 
neapolis, May  13. 

Neti,  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  pine  or  oak,  of  soft  bark,  strips  of 
vegetable  fiber,  grass,  etc.,  lined  with  fine  grass,  pine  needles,  and  hair. 
Eggs,  3-5,  white,  speckled  with  umber,  wreathed  at  the  larger  end,  *71  x  *54. 
DaU,  Oscoda  Co.,  Mich.,  June  6.  (See  Wood,  WarUers  of  N.  A.,  206-209.) 

During  the  summer  this,  the  nuest  of  Nortti  American  Warblers, 
18  known  only  from  north  oentral  Midiigan,  while  during  the  winter  it 
appears  to  be  restricted  to  the  Bahamas.  In  the  intervening  region  it  has 
been  reported  about  thirty-five  times;  it  reaches  Florida  about  April  20 
and  Michigan  about  May  15.  The  return  journey  is  made  between 
August  and  November. 

Aside  from  its  size  and  color,  Kirtland's  Warbler  may  be  known  by 
its  habit  of  tail-wagging  in  which  it  rivals  the  Palm  Warbler.  When 
migrating  it  frequents  the  lower  growth  and  when  nesting  lives  only  . 
in  high,  sandy  jack-pine  plains.  According  to  Wood  (in  ''Warblers  of 
North  America")  this  Waibler  has  several  distinct  songs,  "all  <^  which 
belong  to  the  whistling  type  and  have  the  dear,  ringing  quality  of  the 
Oriole's." 

•71.  Dsndralea  vifonl  vigoni  (^iii^.).  Pikb  Wabblbr.  (Fig.  706.) 
Ad.  d. — Upperparts  bright  olive-green«  sometimes  washed  with  a^y;  two 
whitish  wing-bars;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  patches  on  their  inner 
vanes  near  the  tip;  underparts  bright  yellow,  more  or  less  washed  with 
ashy,  turning  to  white  on  the  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts;  sides  some- 
times with  a  few  black  streaks.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  upperparts  brownish 
olive-green;  underparts  soiled  whitish;  breast  tinged  with  yellow.  L.,  5*52; 
W.,  2-81;  T.,  2-25;  B.  from  N.,  '33. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Transition  and  Austral  sones  from  n. 
Man.,  n.  Mich.,  s.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  N.  B.  s.  to  e.  cen.  Tex.,  the  Gulf  States, 
and  Fla. ;  winters  from  s.  His.  and  coast  of  Va.  to  Fla.,  e.  Tex.,  and  Tamaulipas, 
and  casually  n.  to  Mass. 

Washington,  quite  uncommon  S.  R.,  Mch.  20-Oct.  29;  abundant  in 
fall.  Ossining,  casual.  Cambridge,  locally  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  10-Oct.  20; 
occasional  W.  V.  N.  Ohio,  rare  T.  V.;  Apl.  29-May  16.  Glen  Ellyn,  not 
common  T.  V.,  spring  records  only,  Apl.  17-May  24.  SE.  Minn.,  common 
T.  v.,  Apl.  26-  . 

Ne8t,  of  strips  of  bark,  leaves^  plant  fibers,  etc.,  in  pines  10-^  feet  up. 
Eggs,  4-5.  white  or  in'ayish  white,  with  numerous  distinct  and  obscure 
cinnamon-brown  to  umber  markings,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  or  band  at  the  larg^ 
end,  -70  x  '52.   DaU,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Mch.  24;  Cambridge,  May  20. 

True  to  its  name,  the  Pine  Waibler  is  rarely  found  outade  of  pine 
woods.  In  the  South,  where  pineries  may  extend  over  half  a  state,  it 
is  an  abundant  and  generally  distributed  bird;  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  its  range  it  is,  from  force  of  circmnstanoes,  a  local  apedes, 
occurring  only  with  the  pines. 

In  the  winter  it  is  found  in  small  flocks,  which  may  contun  a  few 
Myrtle  or  Palm  Warblers,  and  at  this  season  it  lives  on  or  near  the 
ground.  In  the  summer  it  is  more  arboreal.  Its  habit  of  clinging  to 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  hopping  along  a  limb  while  searching  for  insects 
in  crevices  in  the  bark,  has  given  it  the  misnomer  of  Pine  Creeping 
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Warbler.  Its  song  which,  in  Fbrida,  iB  often  heard  in  the  winter,  is  a 
clear,  sweet,  even  trill. 


•Tt.  DMidntoa  palnuyroat  palnuunun  (Omd,).  Palm  Wabblbb. 
Ads. — Crown  chestnut;  back  olive  myiab.  brown,  indistinctly  streaked; 
rump  olive-green;  no  wing-bars;  tail  black,  the  outer  feathers  with  white 
patches  on  their  inner  vanes  at  the  tips;  a  yellow  line  over  the  eye;  throat 
and  breast  bright  yellow;  belly  soiled  whitish,  tinged  with  yellow;  sides  of  the 
throat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  onestnut-rufous;  under  tail- 
coverts  yellow.  Ad.  in  winUr  and  Itn, — Crown-cap  partly  concealed  by 
brownish  tips  to  the  feathers  and  sometimes  wanting;  hne  over  the  eye  and 
eye-ring  white;  underparts  soiled  whitish,  more  or  less  tinged  with  ycdlow; 
breast  streaked  with  dusky.   L.,  5'25|  W.,  2*64;  T.,  210;  B.  from  N.,  '32. 

Range. — Interior  N.  A.  Breeds  m  Canadian  sone  from  s.  Mackensie 
(Ft.  Simpson)  and  cen.  Keewatin  s.  and  ae.  to  n.  Minn.;  winters  from  s. 
Fla.  and  the  Bahamas  to  the  Greats  Antilles  and  Yucatan ;  occurs  in  migra^ 
tion  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

Washington,  rare  T.  V.,  Apl.  22-May  18;  Sept.  18-Oot.  11.  OssLmng, 
T.  v.,  Apl.  29;  Sept.  30-Oct.  12.  Cambridge,  uncommon  T.  V.,  in  fall, 
Sept.  15-Oct.  10.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  24-May  20; 
Sept.  10  to  Oct.  16.  Glen  EUyn,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  23-May  19;  Sept.  4- 
Oct.  18.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.   Apl.  23-  ;  S^t.  17-Oct.  3. 

NuUng  daUt  Ft.  Resolution,  Mack.,  June  18. 

This  interior  race  of  the  Yellow  Palm  Waibler  is  oocaaonally  met 
with  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  while  in  Fferida  it  is  much  more 
common  than  the  eastern  form.  Sometimes  the  two  birds  may  be  seen 
in  the  same  flock,  when  the  brighter  colors  of  hypochryaea  are  usually 
apparent. 

•71a.  D.  p.  hypodurysca  Ridaw,  Yellow  Palm  Wabblbb.  Ade. — 
Crown  chestnut;  back  brownish  ouve-green;  rump  olive-green;  no  white 
wing-bars;  secondaries  sometimes  tinged  with  chestnut;  tail  edged  with 
olive-green,  the  outer  feathers  with  white  spots  on  their  inner  vanes  near 
the  tips;  line  over  the  eye  and  eye-ring  yellow*  underparts  entirely  bright 
yellow;  sides  of  the  throat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  chestnut- 
rufous.  Ad.  in  winter  and  Im. — Crowri-cap  partly  concealed  by  the  brownidi 
tips  to  the  feathers  and  sometimes  wanting;  line  over  the  eye  and  eye-ring 
yelloiriah;  entire  underparts  uniform  yellow,  washed  with  adiy;  the  sides  of 
the  throat,  the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  chestnut-rufous  or  dusky. 
L.,  6-43;  W.,  2*61;  T.,  210;  B.  from  N.,  31. 

Remarks. — In  any  plumage  this  bird  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
preceding  by  its  uniform  yellow  underparts. 

Range. — Atlantic  slope  of  N.  A.  Breeds  in  Canadian  sone  from  Ont.,  n. 
Que.,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  s.  N.  S.,  N.  B.,  and  Maine;  winters  from  La.  to  n. 
Fla.,  casually  to  N.  C.  and  Pa.;  accidental  in  Ohio,  Cuba,  Jamaica  and 
Bermuda. 

Washington,  T.  V.,  oonmion,  Mch.  31-Apl.  29;  Sept.  4-Oct.  28.  Ossming, 
tolerably  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  11-May  6;  Sept.  20-Nov.  8.  Cambridge, 
usually  common,  sometimes  abundant,  T.  V.,  Apl.  15-May  5;  Oct.  1-15. 

Nest,  of  rather  coarse  grasses  lined  with  finer  grasses,  on  or  near  the 
ground.  Eggs,  4-5,  white  or  buffy  white,  with  some  distinct  and  obscure 
cinnamon-  or  olive-brown  markings,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  *65  x  *51. 
DaU,  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  May  26. 

This  species  is  a  renegade  Dendroica.  He  has  no  liking  for  the 
woods,  and  even  trees  in  the  open  do  not  seem  to  attract  him.  His 
tastes  bring  him  to  fields  and  roadsides,  where  he  lives  on  or  near  the 
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ground,  but  is  ever  active  and  much  on  the  move.  During  the  winter, 
in  the  south,  he  is  a  common  bird  in  the  streete  aiid  gaidens  of  towns, 
and  like  a  Chippy  hope  familiarly  about  piauas. 

He  has  the  same  nervous  peculiarity,  which,  iRespectiTe  of  family^ 
seems  to  affect  some  birds,  aikd,  as  though  life  were  a  matter  of  beat- 
ing time,  never  ceases  to  wag  his  tail.  His  fine  chip  is  recognisable 
after  one  has  become  familiar  with  it,  while  his  two  songs  are  described 
by  Gerald  Thayer  (in  "Warblers  of  North  America")  as  "chiefly  trillsy 
one  slower  and  fuDer-toned,  the  other  much  quicker  and  thinner." 


•Tt.  DMidntoa  diseoloff  (FML).  Psaibis  Wabbleb.  (FSg.  124.) 
Ad.  <f. — Upperparts  bright  olive^reen;  bade  tpoiUd  with  dtetlmUF^vfons; 
wing-barB  yellowish;  outer  tail-feathen  with  large  white  patches  at  their  tips, 
the  outer  vane  of  the  outer  feather  white  at  the  base;  a  srellow  line  over  tae 
eye;  lores  and  a  crescent  below  the  eye  black;  underparts  bright  ydlow; 
sides  heavily  streaked  with  black.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  with  less,  and  some- 
times no  chestnut-rufous  in  the  back.  7m.  9. — Upperparts  unifoim  ashy 
olive-green;  no  apparent  wing-bars;  outer  tail-feathers  with  white  on  their 
inner  webs  at  the  tips;  ear-coverts  ashy;  underparts  yellow;  sides  indistinctly 
streaked  with  blackish.   L.,  4*75;  W.,  2*20;  T..  1*95;  B.  from  N..  '28. 

Remarkn. — The  chestnut^oifous  patch  in  toe  back  at  once  identifies  the 
adults;  but  the  young  females  are  pussling  birds  to  be  kiK)wn  chicBy  by 
their  small  sise,  absence  of  wing-bars  and  streaks  on  the  sides. 

Range. — ^E.  U.  S.  Breeds  chiefly  in  Carolinian  and  Austrcnriparian 
faunas  from  se.  Nebr.,  e.  Kans.,  8.  Ohio,  sw.  Pa.,  s.  N.  J.,  and  (aJong  the 
coast)  from  Mass.  s.  to  sw.  Mo.,  n.  Miss.,  nw.  Ga..  Ha.,  and  the  Bahamas, 
and  n.  locally  to  cen.  Mich.,  s.  Ont.,  and  N.  H.;  creeds  rarely  and  locally 
in  the  Gulf  States;  winters  from  cen.  Fla.  through  the  Baharnas  and  the 
West  Indies. 

Washington,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  12-Sept.  20.  Oiwining,  rare  8.  IL, 
May  2-Sept.  14.  Cambridge,  locally  oonmion  8.  R.,  May  8*-Bept.  16.  N. 
Ohio,  rare,  Apl.  29,  May  9  and  14. 

Neai,  of  plant  fibers  and  plant-down,  lined  with  rootlets  and  long  hairs, 
in  briary  bushes.  Egot^  4-6,  white,  spotted  distinctly  and  obscuray  with 
cinnamon-  or  olive-brown,  or  chestnut,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  at  the  larger  end, 
-64  X  -48.  Date,  Savannah.  Ga.,  Apl.  25;  Ralei^  N.  C,  Bfay  14;  Cambridge, 
May  28;  Ottawa  Co.,  Mich.,  May  26. 

The  Yellow,  Pahn,  and  Prairie  Wari>lera  are  the  three  ''Wood 
Warblers*'  that  are  rarely  found  hi  the  woods.  The  latter,  however, 
differs  decidedly  in  habits  from  either  of  the  former.  .It  is  a  rather 
retiring  inhabitant  of  scrubby  dearings,  bushy  fields,  and  pastures,  or 
thickets  of  young  pines  and  cedars.  But  wMle  the  Prairie,  if  silent, 
might  readily  escape  observation,  no  one  with  an  ear  for  bird  music 
will  pass  within  sound  of  a  singpng  bird  without' at  least  trying  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  its  peculiar  notes,  a  series  of  six  or  seven  quickly  repeated 
sees,  the  next  to  the  last  one  the  hi^est. 

674.  Selvnis  anrooapilliis  (Ltmi.).  Ovsn-bisd.  (Fiff.126.)  Ad». — 
Center  of  the  crown  pale  rufous  or  ochraoeous-buff,  borderea  on  either  side 
by  black  lines;  rest  of  the  upperparts,  wings,  and  tail  lm>wniah  olive-green; 
no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches,  underparts  white;  the  sides  of  the  throat, 
the  breast,  and  sides  streaked  with  black.  L.,  6*17;  W.,  3*00;  T.,  2'16;  B. 
from  N.,  'SS. 

Range, — N.  A*    Breeds  in  Canadian,  TYanaition,  and  Upper  Austral 
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aones  from  bw.  Mackensie  (casually  the  lower  Yukon  Valley),  to  N.  F.  b. 
to  cen.  Alberta.  Colo.,  Kans.,  s.  Mo.,  Ohio  Valley,  Va.,  in  mts.  to  Ga.  and  S. 
C,  and  e.  to  tne  Atlantic  coast  from  N.  S.  to  Va.;  winters  from  cen.  Fla. 
(casually  S.  C.)  and  islands  on  the  La.  coast  through  the  Bahamas 
to  Colombia. 

Washington,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  10  to  Oct.  17.  Ossining,  common 
8.  B.,  Apl.  27-Oct.  10.  Cambridge,  very  common  8.  R.,  May  6-Sept.  15. 
N.  Ohio,  abundant  8.  R.,  Apl.  22-Oct.  1.  Glen  EUlyn,  not  common  S.  R., 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  2&-Sept.  30.  SE.  Minn.,  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  27- 
Sept.  22. 

Neat^  bulky,  covered,  the  entrance  at  one  side,  of  coarse  grasses,  weed 
stalks,  leaves,  and  rootlets,  on  the  ground.  Eq^^  4-5,  white,  speckled  or 
spotted  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown  markmgs,  sometimes  finely  dis- 
tributed, sometimes  confluent  about  the  larger  end,  *80  x  *60.  Date,  Weaver- 
vilie,  N.  C,  May  7;  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  22;  Cambridge,  May  25;  se. 
Minn.,  May  19. 

During  the  nesting  season  Oven-birds  are  among  our  commonest 
woodland  birds.  We  hear  them  everywhere;  one  singer  scarcely  ceases 
before  another  begins.  But  when  the  song  period  has  passed  how  com- 
paratively rare  they  beoomel  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  At  most 
times  the  Oven-bird  is  somewhat  of  a  recluse.  He  passes  much  of  his 
time  on  or  near  the  ground,  generally  where  the  woods  are  more  or 
less  undergrown.  Only  the  practised  ear  will  detect  his  sharp,  weak 
cheep. 

If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  inspiration,  I  believe  the  Oven-bird  sings 
under  its  influence.  Not  that  his  usual  song  is  in  the  least  remarkable, 
but  because  the  bird  is  so  obviously  moved  b>  a  spirit  which  demands 
utterance.  Watch  him  now  as  he  is  about  to  sing.  Flying  up  from  the 
ground,  how  cautiously  he  hops  from  branch  to  branch,  and,  with 
crest  slightly  erect,  -vxdks  carefully  along  a  limb,  when,  suddenly  over- 
come by  the  music  in  his  soul,  he  throws  fear  to  the  winds  and  lifts  up 
his  voice  in  a  crescendo  chant  which  vibrates  through  the  woods. 
Teacher,  teacher,  teacher,  TEACHER,  TEACHER,  Mr.  Burroughs 
writes  it,  and  the  description  is  difficult  to  improve  upon. 

The  bird  fairly  quivers  with  the  violence  of  his  effort.  The  result 
seems  inadequate;  we  feel  that  he  is  striving  for  something  better, 
and,  in  truth,  as  Mr.  Bicknell  says,  he  sometimes  breaks  the  bonds 
that  ordinarily  beset  his  expression,  and  'bursts  forth  with  a  wild  out- 
pouring of  intricate  and  melodious  song,"  the  very  force  of  which 
carries  him  up  into  the  air  among  the  tree  tops. 

1911.  Stamwood,  C.  J.,  Joum.  Me.  Om.  Soa,  XTTT,  18-20  (nesting). 

67S.  Selvras  noveboraoMitls  noveboraoMitls  ((TmeZ.).  Watbr- 
Thrush.  Ada, — Upperparts,  win^B,  and  tail  uniform  olive;  no  wing-bars  or 
tail-patches;  a  buf^  line  over  the  eye;  underparts  white,  tinged  with  pale 
Bulpnur-yellow,  (richer  in  fall)  and  everywYieiTer-^induding  throat — streaked 
with  black.   L.,  604;  W.,  299;  T..  211;  B.  from  N.,  '36. 

Ranife. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  chiefly  in  Canadian  lone  from  n.  Ont.,  n. 
Ungava,  and  N.  F.  s.  to  cen.  Ont.,  nw.  N.  Y.,  and  n.  New  England  (casually 
8.  New  England),  and  in  mts.  s.  to  W.  Va.;  winters  from  the  Valley  of  Mex- 
ico to  British  Guiana,  and  throughout  West  Indies. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  22-June  2;  July  21-Oct.  6.   Ossining, 
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Fid.  113.   Bbek-poU  WxUw.  Flo.  137.   MutUim]  YOaw-tlmmt. 


Fid.  124.   Praiiu  Wublar.  A<>- 128.    WilKo'i  Wublar. 


Fra.  136.   Om-binL 


Fra,  1».    HoixM  Warbkr. 


Fro.  li«.  KentudlT  Wiibier.  Fio.  130.   Cuudiu  WtiUer. 

Fiofc  133-I3a    Hs.d>  of  Warblen.    (Nitursl  uaj 
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tolerabFy  common  T.  V.,  May  11-21;  July  2S-Oet.  3.  Cambridge,  abundant 
T.  v.,  May  8-June  1;  Aug.  l(M3ct.  10.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  ApL  20- 
May  25;  Sept.  1-15. 

Nett,  of  moss,  lined  with  tendrils  and  fine  rootlets,  in  a  mossy  bank  or 
under  the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Eggs^  4-5,  white,  or  Duffy  white,  with  nu- 
merous cinnamon-brown  markings,  chiefly  about  the  larger  end,  *76  x  *59. 
DaU,  Branchport,  N.  Y.,  May  18;  Pittsfield,  Maine,  May  28. 

In  general  habits  this  bird  resembles  its  southern  relative,  the 
Louisiana  Water-Thrush,  but  during  its  migrations  it  is  frequently 
found  some  distance  from  water,  and  I  have  known  birds  to  sgmA  sev- 
eral days  beneath  evergreen  trees  on  a  lawn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  woods.  It  is,  too,  much  less  shy  than  nwiaMa,  and  one  can  gen- 
erally approach  closely  enough  to  take  note  of  the  characters  which  dis- 
tinguish it  from  that  species — a  smaller  bill,  more  sharply  defined  and 
darker  streaks,  and  yeUower  underparts. 

The  sharp,  steely  alarm  note,  dink,  is  not  so  penetrating  as  that  of 
motadUa,  and  the  loud,  ringing  song,  while  lacking  in  the  wild  quality 
which  so  characterizes  the  notes  of  that  species,  is  nevertheless  more 
musical. 

67Sa.  8.  n.  notabOts  Ridgw.  Gbinnsll'b  Watbr-Thbusr.  Simi- 
lar to  the  preceding,  but  slightly  larger,  upperparta  darker,  underparts  and 
line  over  the  eye  whiter.  W.,  3*10:  T.,  2-20:  B.  from  N.,  '37. 

Range, — W.  N.  Am.  Breeds  chiefly  in  Boreal  lones  from  limit  of  trees 
in  nw.  Alaska,  n.  Yukon,  nw.  and  oen.  Mackensie,  and  oen.  Keewatin  s. 
to  8.  B.  C,  cen.  Mont.,  nw.  Nebr.,  n.  Minn.,  and  nw.  Mich.;  winters  in  Cuba 
and  the  Bahamas  and  from  Mex.  to  n.  S.  A.;  migrates  throughout  the 
Miss.  Valley,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  S.  C.  southward;  casual 
in  N.  J. 

Washington,  casual,  two  instances.  May.  Glen  Elljrn,  fairly  commoo 
T.  v.,  Apl.  14-June  5;  Aug.  17-Oct.  6.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  30-  ; 
Sept.  24. 

•7t.  Seiums  iiM»tMiIla  (VitiU.),  Lothbiana  Watbb-Thrubr.  (Fig. 
70d.)  Ads. — A  conspicuous  whiie  line  over  the  eye;  upperparts,  wings,  and 
tail  olive;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches;  underparts  white,  tinged  with  cream- 
bufi,  especially  on  the  flanks,  and  streaked  with  blacki^,  €xettpi  on  the  throai 
and  middle  of  the  belly.  L.,  628;  W..  3*23;  T.,  2*14;  B.  from  n7,  40. 

Remark8,'—Aade  from  its  larger  sise,  this  bird  may  be  known  from  the 
preceding  species  by  the  whiter,  more  conspicuous  line  over  the  eye,  buffy 
instead  of  yellowish  tinge  on  the  underparts,  and  absence  of  spots  on  the 
throat. 

Range. — ^E.  U.  S.  Breeds  mainly  in  Carolinian  fauna  from  se.  Nebr., 
se.  Minn.,  and  the  s.  parts  of  Mich.,  Ont.,  N.  Y.,  and  New  England  s.  to 
ne.  Tex.,  n.  Ga.,  and  cen.  S.  C;  winters  from  a.  Mez.  to  Colombia,  and  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Washington,  rare  S.  R.,  ApL  2-Sept.  14.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  9-Aug.  24.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  28-Sept.  16.  SE. 
Minn.,  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  17-Aug.  26. 

Neet,  of  leaves,  twigs,  and  rootlets,  under  a  bank  or  the  upturned  roots 
of  a  fallen  tree.  Eggs,  4-6,  white,  evenly  speckled  or  spotted,  distinctly 
and  obscurely,  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  '75  x  '60.  IXxto,  IredeU 
Co.,  N.  C,  Apl.  21;  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  May  5,  hatching;  New  Haven,  Conn., 
May  6;  Petersburg,  Mich.,  May  5. 

Few  birds  are  more  particular  in  th^  choice  of  homes  than  this 
Water-Tlirufih.    He  lives  where  dashing  brooks  leap  down  wooded 
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hiOndee,  or  where  quieter  streams  flow  thioufi^  the  lowland  fonssta. 
He  is  a  wild,  shy  bird,  and  his  never-ceastng  alertoeas  suggests  the 
watchfulness  of  the  savage.  Approach  as  quietly  as  you  will,  the  Water- 
Thrush  knows  of  your  coming.  With  a  tilting  motion  he  tDolks  on 
ahead,  springs  from  rock  to  rock,  or  with  a  sharp,  metallic  clink  of 
alann  takes  wing  and  darts  through  the  woods  so  low  you  scarcely  get 
a  glimpse  of  him.  From  a  distant  limb  near  the  ground  he  watches  you, 
constantly  teetering  his  body  as  thoufi^  even  when  resting  he  must 
find  some  outlet  for  his  surplus  nervous  energy. 

As  a  songster  the  Water-Thrush  is  without  a  rival.  His  song  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  clear-voiced  carol  of  the  Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak,  the  plaintive  chant  of  the  Field  Sparrow,  or  the  hymnlike 
melody  of  the  true  Thrushes;  it  is  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  the  untam- 
able spirit  of  the  bird  rendered  in  music.  There  is  an  almost  fierce 
wildnesB  in  its  ringing  notes.  On  rare  occasions  he  is  inspired  to  voice 
his  passion  in  a  flight-song,  which  so  far  exceeds  his  usual  performance 
that  even  the  ihemory  of  it  is  thrilling. 

•77.  Opororals  tamomuM  (WiU,).  Kbntucet  Wabblbr.  Ad,  d*. — 
(Fig.  126.)  A  yellow  line  from  the  bill  paases  over  and  around  the  back  of 
the  eye;  crown,  region  below  the  eye,  and  the  aide  of  the  throat  black,  the 
crown  tipped  with  gray;  rest  of  the  uppcrparta,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green: 
no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches;  underparts  bright  yellow.  Ad.  9. — Similar,  but 
the  black  areas  more  grayish  and  less  cleaiiy  defined.  L.,  5*40;  W.,  2'60; 
T.,  1-90;  B.  from  N.,   32. 

Range. — E.  U.  8.  to  n.  S.  A.  Breeds  in  Carolinian  and  Austroriparian 
faunas  from  se.  Nebr.,  s.  Wise.,  se.  and  sw.  Pa.,  and  the  Hudson  Vall«y 
s.  to  e.  Tex.,  La.,  Ala.,  and  n.  Ga.;  winters  from  Tabasco  to  Colombia; 
accidental  in  Vt. 

Washington,  not  very  uncommon  S.  R.,  Apl.  29-Sept.  2.  Ossining, 
common  S.  R.,  May  2- Aug.  27.    N.  Ohio,  rare,  Apl.  27  and  May  12. 

Nest,  bulky,  of  twigs  and  rootlets,  firmly  wrapped  with  several  thick- 
nesses of  leaves,  lined  with  fine  rootlets,  on  or  near  the  ground.  Egos^  4-5, 
white  or  grayish  white,  finely  and  evenly  speckled  or  coarsely  blotched  with 
rufous  to  umber,  '72  x  '58.  Dale,  Buncombe,  N.  C,  May  23;  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  May  27;  Dunklin  Co.,  Mo.,  May  15. 

The  Kentucky  Warbler  frequents  rather  densely  grown,  well- 
watered  woods.  Here  he  may  be  found,  on  or  near  the  ground,  hop- 
ping from  limb  to  limb  or  walking  about  searching  for  food.  When 
anging,  he  generally  mounts  to  the  lower  branches  of  the  higher  trees. 
His  song  is  entirely  unlike  that  of  any  other  Warbler.  It  is  a  loud, 
clearly  whistled  performance  of  five,  six,  or  seven  notes — (ur-dZe,  itcr- 
dZe,  tur-dle — ^resembling  in  tone  some  of  the  calls  of  the  Carolina  Wren. 
Even  in  the  woods  it  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards. 

In  the  height  of  the  breeding  season  this  Wari>ler  is  a  most  per- 
sistent singer.  On  one  occasion,  at  Englewood,  N.  J.,  I  watched  a 
male  for  three  hours.  During  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  five 
interruptions  of  less  than  forty-five  seconds  each,  he  sang  with  the 
greatest  regularity  once  ev«ay  twelve  seconds.  Thus,  allowing  for 
the  brief  intervals  of  silence,  he  sang  about  875  times,  or  some  5,250 
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notes.  I  found  him  singing,  and  when  I  departed  he  showed  no  signs 
of  ceasing. 

678.  OpoKOimis  mcUis  (WUs.).  Connscticut  Warbler.  Ad.  d*. — 
Head,  neck,  and  breast  oluish  gray,  lighter  on  the  throat;  crown  in  the  fall 
tipped  with  olive-green;  eye-ring  white;  rest  of  upperparts,  wings,  and  tail 
ohve-green;  no  wing-bajs  or  tail-patches;  belly  yellow;  sides  washed  with 
olive-green.  Ad.  9  and  Im. — Similar  to  the  cf,  but  upperparts  uniform  olive- 
green;  throat  and  breast  pale  grayish  brown;  belly  pale  yellow.  L.,  5*40; 
W.,  2-90;  T.,  1-90;  B.  from  N.,  32. 

Range. — £.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  sone  from  Man.  to  cen.  Minn., 
and  n.  Mich.;  winters  in  n.  S.  A.;  migrates  through  Fla.  and  the  Bahamas; 
in  spring  rare  e.  of  Alleghanies  but  common  in  the  Miss.  Valley;  in  autumn 
rare  in  the  Miss.  Valley  but  common  e.  of  the  Alleghanies;  casual  ne.  of 
Mass.  and  in  Ont. 

Washington,  T.  V.,  very  rare  in  spring,  May  24-30;  common  from 
Aug.  28-Oct.  24.  Ossining,  rare  T,  V.,  Aug.  26-Oct.  9.  Cambridge,  fall 
T.  v.,  sometimes  locally  abundant,  Sept.  10-^30.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  com- 
mon T.  v..  May  7-24.  Glen  EUyn,  fairly  common  T.  V.,  May  12-June  28; 
Aug.  14-Sept.  22.    S£.  Minn.,  uncommon  T.  V.,  June  1.-  . 

Nest,  of  dry  grasses,  on  the  ground.  Eggs,  4,  white,  with  a  few  spots  of 
lilac-purple,  brown,  and  black  about  the  larger  end,  *75  x  '60.  (Seton,  Auk, 
I,  1884,  192.)     Dote,  Carberry,  Man.,  June  21. 

''Connecticut  Warbler"  is  an  unfortunate  misnomer  for  this  species. 
'Swamp'  or  'Tamarack  Warbler/  or  'Bog  Black-throat/  would  have 
been  much  more  truly  descriptive. 

Jo  the  cold,  boggy  tamarack  swamps  of  Manitoba,  where  I  found  it 
breeding,  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  family,  and  almost  the  only  bird, 
whuee  voice  broke  the  silence  of  those  gray  wastes.  Its  loud  song  was 
mi\ch  like  the  **teacher,  teacher'^  chant  of  the  Oven-bird,  but  it  also 
uttered  another,  which  I  can  recall  to  mind  by  the  aid  of  the  syi- 
ables  "free'-chapple,  free-chappUy  free-chappU^  whoit." 

The  nest  was  placed  on  the  ground,  or,  rather,  in  the  moss  which 
everywhere  covered  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  and  was  com- 
posed of  fine  vegetable  fibers. 

This  species  has  somewhat  the  manners  of  the  Vireos,  but  is  much 
more  active  and  sprightly  in  its  movements.  During  the  migrations 
it  is  generally  found  on  or  near  the  groimd,  in  the  undergrowth  of  low, 
damp  woods,  and  also  in  bordering,  weedy  fields,  where  it  sometimes 
announces  its  presence  by  a  sharp  peek.    Ernest  Thoicpson  Seton. 

679.  Oporomlt  phfladelphia  {WUa.).  Mourntno  Warbler.  Ad.  d*. 
— Head,  neck,  and  throat  bluish  gray,  changing  to  black  on  the  breast;  no 
white  eye-ring;  rest  of  upperparts,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green;  no  wing-bars 
or  tail-patches;  belly  yellow.  Ad.  9  and  Im. — Similar,  but  upperparts  olive- 
green,  slightly  grayer  on  the  head;  breast  grayish,  throat  whiter.  L.,  5*03; 
W.,  2-56;  T.,  213;  B.  from  N.,  32. 

Remarke. — This  species  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding, 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  absence  of  a  white  eye-ring. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  lower  Canadian  sone  from  e.  cen.  Alberta, 
s.  Sask.,  sw.  Keewatin,  N.  S.,  and  Magdalen  Islands,  s.  to  cen.  Minn., 
Mich.,  cen.  Ont.,  and  mts.  of  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  Mass.,  and  W.  Va.;  winters  from 
Nicaragua  to  Ecuador;  in  migration  from  e.  Tex.  to  the  Alleghanies;  rare 
e.  of  the  Alleghanies  and  from  N.  C.  w.  to  Miss.  (See  Fig  6.) 
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Washington,  Tery  nro  T.  V.,  May  6-^;  Aug.  17-Octw  1.  OaBminc  rare 
T.  v.,  May  28-29;  Aug.  18-Oct.  1.  Cambridge,  rare  T.  V..  May  22^uiie 
5;  Sept.  12-25.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  &-28.  Glen  EUyn, 
rather  rare  T.  V.,  May  18-June  8;  Aug.  17-  .  SE.  Minn.,  uncommon 
T.  v..  May  13-  ;  Aug.  1-Sept.  10. 

iVMf,  of  stripe  of  bark  and  other  fibrous  materials,  lined  with  hair,  on 
or  near  the  ground.  Em,  4,  white,  sprinkled  with  reddish  dots  near  the 
larger  end,  '71  x  *64.  DaU,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  May  31;  Listowel,  Ont.» 
June  3;  Kalkuaka  Co.,  Mich.,  June  7. 

The  Mouniing  Waibler  inhabits  the  undergrowth,  chooongsitu* 
ations  not  unlike  those  selected  by  the  Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

"Its  common  song  consists  of  a  simple,  dear,  waibling  whistle, 
resembling  the  syllables  *tmit  *tnii,  '(rt22,  '(rti,  *io6,  the  voice  rising  on 
the  first  three  syllables  and  falling  on  the  last  two. 

''Sometimes,  when  otherwise  occupied,  the  first,  or  first  two,  syl- 
lables are  omitted.  All  through  the  breeding  season,  and  till  late  in 
July,  they  have  a  very  characteristic  habit  of  perching,  at  frequent  int^^ 
vals  during  the  day,  on  some  branch,  generally  a  d^  one,  and  oom- 
monly  ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground,  and  singing  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time."   (Merriam,  ''Birds  of  Connecticut,''  24.) 

Ml.  Oeotlilypis  triefaas  trlehas  (Linn,),  Mastland  Ybllow- 
TRROAT.  (Fig.  127.)  Ad.  <f. — ^A  broad  band  acroos  the  forehead,  and  on 
the  cheeks  and  ear-ooverts  black,  bordered  behind  by  grayish*  rest  of  the 
upperparts,  win^i,  and  tail  olive-green,  sometimes  tinged  with  brownish; 
no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches;  throat  and  breast  bright  yellow,  changing  to 
whitish  on  the  belly;  sides  washed  with  brownish;  under  tail-coverts  yellow. 
Ad.  <f  in  fail. — Similar,  but  browner  above;  black  mask  tipped  witii  grayish; 
belly  more  yellow;  sides  browner..  Im.  <f. — Similar,  but  the  black  mask 
more  concealed,  sometimes  merely  indicated  by  a  duakv  area.  Ad.  9. — 
No  Mack  mask;  upperparts,  wings  and  tail  olive-green,  the  forehead  some- 
times tinged  with  rufous;  throat  and  breast  yellowish,  dumging  to  whitish 
on  the  belly;  under  tail-coverts  yellow;  sides  brownish.  L.,  5*33;  W.,  2'20; 
T.,  204;  B.,  42. 

Range. — ^£.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian,  Transition,  and  Upper  Austral 
aonee  from  N.  D.,  n.  Minn.,  n.  Ont.,  and  s.  Lab.  s.  to  oen.  Tex.,  n.  parts  of 
the  Gulf  States,  and  Va.;  winters  from  N.  C.  and  L*.  to  Fla.,  the  B^amas, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Bica. 

Washington,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl  13~Oct.  21.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  28-Oct.  23.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  May  5-Oct.  20;  occasional 
in  winter.  N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  26-Sept.  25.  Glen  Ellyn,  common 
S.  R.,  May  2-Oct.  2.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R. 

Neat,  bulky,  of  strips  of  bark,  coarse  grasses,  and  dead  leaves,  lined  with 
fine  grasses,  tendrils,  and  rootlets,  on  or  near  the  ground.  Effge,  3-5,  white, 
rather  thinly  speckled  and  spotted  with  rufous  to  umber,  chiefly — some- 
times entirely — at  the  larger  end,  '70  x  '63.  Date,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  19; 
Cambridge,  May  25;  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  June  2;  Melbourne,  Iowa,  Ms^  24. 

Doubtless  one  of  the  first  acquaintances  you  will  make,  among  the 
Warblers,  will  be  this  black-masked  inhabitant  of  thickets  and  bushes. 
Lideed,  you  have  only  to  pause  near  his  home,  when  he  will  meet  you 
halfway.  He  announces  his  coming  by  an  impatient,  quickly  repeated 
ehack,  varying  to  chUf  pit,  quit,  as,  hopping  from  twig  to  twig,  he  finally 
appears  for  a  moment  and  then  darts  back  into  the  cover  of  his  haunts. 

EGs  song  is  characteristic  of  his  active,  nervous  nature,  and  is  deliv- 
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end  with  much  foax  aod  eoogy.  It  vuiea  greatly  with  kMsality,  a 
tact  which  may  account  for  the  quite  different  deecriptionB  ^ven  of 
it  by  autltora.  Sometimes  it  ia  writtea  mckUy,  taiduiy,  mehily,  melulj/; 
again,  rapity,  rapily,  etc.ibutthebiidenear  New  Yortc  City  seem  tome 
to  say  /  beteeeh  you,  /  btMteh  you,  I  beaeeeh  you,  /  baeech  j/ou;  thou^ 
to  be  sure,  the  ttxie  is  far  from  pleading. 

They  sing  tliroughout  the  aunuaer,  and  include  a  fli^t-eong  in 
thai  reperUrire.  This  is  usually  uttwed  towanl  evming,  when  the  bird 
spiinga  several  feet  into  the  air,  hov«n  for  a  mcood,  and  then  drops 
back  to  the  bushes. 

Mlb.  G.  t.  lcB«ta  Ckapn.  Flouda  YnjAtr^THaoiAT.  Similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  with  longer  tarsus,  tail,  and  bill;  yellow  of  underparta  of  a 
deeper  shade  and  of  graater  extent;  SanJcs  of  a  much  darker  oolor;  upper- 


parts  browner:  black  mask  wider,  its  asli^  border  (in  summer  specimena) 
sliEhtty  paler  and  of  greater  extent ;  first  piimaiy  Hhorter,  equatina  the  eighth 
iustend  of  the  aiith.    W.,  2-17;  T.,  2-18;  B.,  -47. 


Range. — 9E.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Austroriparian  fauoa  from  the  Dismal 
Swamp,  Va.,  s.  toFla.  andaloogtheGulfooaat  at  least  to  La.;  winters  from 
the  coaat  of  8.  C.  to  se.  Tei.  and  Cuba. 

Nttliao  daU.  Charleaton,  S.  C,  May  9. 

In  lilorida  this  southern  representative  of  the  Maryland  Tdlow- 
throat  is  usually  found  in  dense  growths  td  scrub  palmetto.  Its  song 
differs  r«cogni>ably  from  that  of  the  northern  bird. 

•n.  lotarUTlraiUTlraiu  (linn.).   YiiAjOW-aBMAWTKO  Cbat.   Adt. — 
Largest  of  the  Wnrblers ;  uppeiparta.  winos  and  tail  olive-greea ;  line  from  the 
eye  to  the  bill,  one  on  the  ade  of  the  throat,  and  eye-ring  irtute;  throat, 
breast,   and  upper  beJlv  bright  yellow; 
lower   belly  white;   sides   grayish.    L., 
7-44;  W..300;  T.,  3  07;  B.ftom  N.. -41, 

Rangt.^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  mainly 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Austriij  lonea  from 
s.  Minn..  Wise.,  Mich.,  Ont.,  cen.  N.  Y., 
and  s.  New  England  s.  to  se.  Tex.,  s. 
parts  of  Gulf  States,  and  a.  Ha,;  win- 
ten  from  PueUa,  Vwa  Cnu,  to  Costa 
Rica:  casual  in  Maiae. 

Washington,  oommon  S.  R.,  ^1. 
16-Sept,  28.  Ossioiiig,  common  8.  H., 
Apl.  28'Aug.  20.  Cambridge,  rather 
rare  and  irregular  8.  R.,  May  15-Sept. 
N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Uay  1-Sept. 
IS.   Glen  EUyn,  local,  not  common,  May  10-Aug.  16.    BE.  Minn., 


"I!,.. 


rather  bulky,  of  ooaiBe  graasw,  learea,  and  «tripa  of  bark  well 

Interwoven,  lined  with  fines  uiiiiiiii.  in  a  crotch,  near  the  ground.  Bgat, 
3-G,  white,  rather  evenly  neckled  and  jotted  with  rufous-brown.  '00  x  '66. 
DaU,  Chatham  Co.,  Ga.,  May  7;  Waynesburg.  Pa.,  May  10;  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  May  22;  Oberlin,  Ohio,  May  16. 

Bushy  undergrowtha  or  thickets  in  partial  clearings  form  the  home 
of  the  Chat.  After  an  acquuntance  of  maiky  years  I  fraAklycoDfesa  that 
his  true  character  ia  a  myatrTy  to  me.  While  listening  to  his  strange 
medley  and  watdung  his  peculiar  actkmB,  we  an  certainly  justified 
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in  calling  him  eccentric,  but  Uiat  there  is  method  in  his  madnesB  no 
one  who  studies  him  closely  can  doubt. 

Is  the  odd  jumble  of  whistles,  chudcs,  and  caws  uttered  by  one 
bird  in  that  copse  yonder,  or  by  half  a  dosen  different  birds  in  as  many 
places?  Approach  cautiously,  and  perhaps  you  may  see  him  in  the 
air — a  bunch  of  feathers  twitdied  downward  by  the  queer,  jerky  notes 
which  animate  it.  One  mij^t  suppose  so  peculiar  a  perfonnance  would 
occupy  his  entire  attention,  but  nevertheless  he  has  seen  you;  in  an 
instant  his  nuumer  changes,  and  the  happy-go-lucky  clown,  iidio  a 
moment  before  was  turning  atrial  somersaults,  has  become  a  shy, 
suspicious  haunter  of  the  depths  of  the  thicket,  whence  will  come  his 
querulous  chat^  chOt  as  long  as  your  presence  annoys  him. 

•M.  Wnsonla  dtrlna  (OmeL).  Hoodbd  Wabbler.  (FU;.  129.) 
Ad.  d*. — Forehead  and  cheeks  bright  yellow;  crown  black,  connected  behind 
with  the  black  throat;  upperparts,  wings,  and  tail  olive-green;  outer  tail- 
feathers  with  inner  vane  mostly  white;  breast  and  belly  sreliow;  bill  with 
evident  bristles  at  its  base.  Ad.  9 . — Similar,  but  with  the  black  hood  usually 
developed  as  a  narrow  line  on  the  nape  and  crown,  and  a  blackish  wash  on 
the  throat  or  chest,  /m.  d* . — Similar  to  ad.  <f ,  but  the  black  feathers  with 
yellow  tips.  Im.  9. — Similar  to  ad.  9,  but  with  no  black  on  the  head  or 
breast.  L..  6-67;  W.,  2*58;  T..  2*30;  B.  from  N.,  '31. 

Range. — E.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Carolinian  and  Austroriparian  faunas 
from  se.  Nebr.,  s.  Iowa,  sw.  Mich.,  oen.  N.  Y.,  and  the  lower  Conn.  Valley 
s.  to  La.,  Ala.,  and  Ga.;  winters  from  Vera  Crus  to  Panama;  occasional  in 
the  Bahamas,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica;  casual  n.  to  Wise.,  Mich.,  Ont.,  and 
Mass. 

Washington,  locally  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  19-Oct.  1.  Oasining,  rare  S.  R., 
to  Sept.  1.   N.  Ohio,  rare.  May  8,  9,  12  and  22. 

Neat,  of  leaves,  stripe  of  bark,  and  rootlets,  lined  with  fine  grasses  and 
rootlets,  in  the  crotch  of  a  bush  or  sapling,  about  four  feet  up.  Boot,  4-5, 
white  or  creamy  white,  rather  thinly  speckled  or  spotted  with  rufous  or 
rufous-brown,  generally  in  a  wreath  at  the  larger  end.  *71  x  *53.  Dale^ 
Charieston,  S.  C,  Apl.  30,  inc.  adv.;  SaybroOk,  Conn.,  May  26;  Kalamasoo 
Co.,  Mich.,  June  10. 

This  beautiful  bird  is  a  lover  of  well-watered,  rather  densely  grown 
woods.  It  is  a  bird  of  the  lower  growth  rather  than  the  trees,  but  is  not 
a  thicket-haunter,  and  its  habit  of  flitting  restlessly  from  bush  to 
bush  renders  it  easily  observed.  When  on  the  wing  its  white  outer 
tail-feathers  are  conspicuously  displayed,  and,  with  the  striking  maric- 
ings  of  the  head,  make  an  excellent  field-mark. 

The  song  of  the  Hooded  Warbler  is  sweet  and  graceful.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  much  variation,  but  as  a  rule  consists  of  eight  or  nine  notes. 
To  my  ear  the  bird  seems  to  say,  "You  must  come  to  the  woods,  or 
you  won't  see  me.''  Its  call-note  is  a  sharp,  characteristic  cheep^  fre- 
f requently  uttered  when  the  bird  is  anxious  for  the  safety  of  its  nest  or 
young,  and  acccmpanied  by  a  flit  of  the  tail,  i^ch  reveals  the  white 
outer  tail-feathers. 

•8S.  WUsonia  pnsllla  patllla  (TTtb.).  Wilson's  Wabblbb.  (Fig. 
128.)  Ad.  (f. — Forehead  yellow,  crown  black;  rest  of  the  upperparts,  winga 
and  tail  bright  olive-green;  no  wifHH>ar«  nor  taU-^paiekea;  underparts  bright 
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yellow;  bill  with  bristles  at  its  base.  Ad.  9.- -Similar,  but  generally  without 
the  black  cap.  Int.  9.— Similar,  but  without  black  cap.  L.,  5*00;  W.,  2*21; 
T.,  2*03;  B.  from  N.,  '26. 

Ranoe. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Boreal  lones  from  tree  limit  in  nw. 
Mackenzie,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  s.  Sask.,  n.  Minn.,  cen.  Ont.,  N.  H*,  Maine,  and 
N.  S.;  winters  in  e.  Cen.  Am.;  migrates  mainly  along  the  Alleghanies; 
practically  unknown  in  the  Austix)riparian  fauna  from.  Va.  to  La. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  v.,  May  1-26;  Aug.  27-Oct.  6.  Ossining, 
tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  9-30;  Aug.  10-Sept.  9.  Cambridge,  common 
T.  v..  May  12-25;  uncommon,  Sept.  5-20.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common  T. 
v..  May  5^une  2;  Sept.  5-15.  Glen  EUlyn,  not  common  T.  V.,  May  7- 
June  26;  Aug.  16-Sept.  21.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  May  2-  ;  Aug.  23- 
Sept.  27. 

Ne8t,  on  the  groimd,  almost  wholly  of  fine,  diygrass,  lined  with  a  few 
hairs,  deeply  cupped  and  quite  substantial  for  a  Warbler.  Eggs,  4,  white, 
with  or  without  hght  brown  splashes  and  with  a  small  wreath  of  dark  specks 
at  the  larger  end,  '59  x  *48.  Date,  Bangor,  Maine,  June  1.  (See  "Warblers 
of  North  America,*'  277.) 

The  Black-cap  frequeats  the  lower  woodland  or  bushy  growths. 
Like  other  members  of  this  genus,  it  has  decided  talents  as  a  fly-catcher 
and  captures  much  of  its  prey  on  the  wing,  darting  out  into  the  air,  but 
does  not,  like  a  true  Flycatcher,  return  to  the  same  perch.  It  is  an  alert 
little  bird  and  its  motions  of  wings,  tail  or  crest  suggest  a  certain  pert- 
ness  of  manner. 

''The  song  has  much  of  the  ringing  clarity  of  the  Canada's  and 
Hooded's  songs.  The  commonest  form  of  it,  a  rapid  bubbling  warble  of 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  second  lower-toned  and  sometimes  dimin- 
uendo, has  alwa3rs  reminded  me  of  a  Northern  Water-Thrush's  song'' 
(Thayer  in  "Warblers  of  North  America"). 

•8f.  .UniMMiia  oanartowris  (lAim.).  Canadian  Warbleb.  (Fig.  130.) 
Ad.  d*. — Upperparts,  wings,  and  tail  gray;  no  wing-bars  or  tail-patches; 
crown  spotted  with  black;  line  from  the  bill  to  the  eye  and  underparts  yellow; 
sides  of  the  neck  black;  a  necklace  of  black  spots  across  the  breast;  under  tail- 
coverts  white;  bill  with  evident  bristle  at  its  base.  Ad.  9  and  Itn.  d*.— Simi- 
lar, but  with  no  black  on  the  head  or  sides  of  the  throat;  necklace  indicated 
by  dusky  spots.  Im.  9. — Similar,  but  with  breast  spots  fainter  or  wanting. 
L.,  6-61;  W.,  2-53;  T.,  223;  B.  from  N.,  '31. 

Hanpe. — £.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  the  Canadian  lone  and  casually  in  the 
Transition  from  cen.  Alberta,  s.  to  N.  F.,  s.  to  cen.  Minn.,  cen.  Mich., 
8.  Ont.,  cen.  N.  Y.,  and  Mass.,  and  along  the  Alleghanies  to  N.  C.  and  Tenn.; 
winters  in  Eksuador  and  Peru  and  casually  in  Guatemala. 

Washington,  very  conmion  T.  V.,  May  5-nJune  2;  July  31-Sept.  25. 
Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  May  6-nJune  2;  Aug.  10-Oct.  11.  Cambridge, 
common,  May  12-30,  rare,  Sept.  1-15;  rare  S.  K.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  v., 
Apl.  28-May  27;  Sept.  1-18.  Glen  Ellyn,  common  T.  V.,  May  &-June  6; 
Aug.  15-Sept.  22.    SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  May  8-  ;  Aug.  18-Sept.  5. 

Nest,  of  strips  of  bark,  bits  of  dead  wood,  and  moss  wrapped  in  leaves, 
and  lined  with  fine  rootlets,  in  mossy  banks  or  under  roots.  Eggs,  4-5, 
white,  speckled  and  spotted,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  rufous  or  rufous- 
brown,  '66  X  '51.  Date,  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  June  9;  Bay  City,  Mich.,  June  2. 

Although  when  associated  with  other  migrating  Warblers  this  bird 
may  be  found  in  woodland  of  varied  character,  it  prefers  low,  wet  woods, 
in  which,  like  Wilson's  Warbler,  it  frequents  the  lower  growth.  Like 
that  bird  alsp  it  is  an  eq)ert  fly-catcher. 
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Its  8ong  18  sweet,  IcnkI,  and  spirited.  Fuertes  writes  ^'j%  sugsests  to 
me  the  unfinished  song  of  a  Goldfinch  nu)re  than  that  of  a  WaMer. 
It  IS  very  broken  and  eoergetie  and  also  possesses  a  laxge  quality" 
C^WaibleiB  of  North  America"). 

•87.  SetoplM^ta  mtlcllU  (Ltnn.).  RsimABt.  (F!g.  TOe.)  Ad.  cf.— 
Upperparts,  throat,  and  breast  whining  black;  basal  half  m  the  wiiic>feath- 
ere  salmon,  end  half  and  wing-ooverts  black;  basal  two-thirds  of  all  out  the 
middle  tail-feathers  salmon,  end  third  and  middle  feathers  black;  sides  of 
ibe  breast  and  flanks  deep  reddish  salmon;  beUy  white,  tinged  with  salmon - 
bill  with  prominent  bristles  at  its  base.  AdL  9. — Salmon  of  the  <f  replaced 
by  dull  yellow;  head  crayish;  back  ashy,  with  a  greenish  tinge:  underparts, 
except  where  markea  inth  yellow,  white,  /m. — Resemble  the  9;  the  <f 
acquires  his  full  plumage  at  the  end  of  his  first  breeding  season  during 
which  he  resembles  the  9,  bat  is  more  or  lew  mottled  with  black.  L.,  5*41; 
W.,  2-67;  T.,  2*27;  B.  from  N.,  '27 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  in  Canadian,  Transition,  and  Upper  Austral 
■ones  from  oen.  B.  C.  to  N.  F.,  s.  to  Wash.,  n.  Utah,  C<4o.,  cen.  Oida.,  Ark., 
and  N.  C;  rarely  breeds  in  the  se.  U.  S.  s.  of  lat.  35^;  casual  in  migration 
in  Ore.,  Calif.,  L.  Calif.,  Arii.,  and  n.  Ungava;  winters  in  the  West  Indies 
and  from  cen.  Mez.  to  Ecuador  and  B.  Guiana.   (See  Fig.  8.) 

Washington,  very  abundant  T.  V.,  Apl.  15-May;  Aug.  19-Sept.  30; 
a  few  breed.  Ossining,  common  8.  R.,  May  1-Oct.  3.  Cambridge,  abundant 
S.  R.,  May  5-Sept.  20.  N.  Ohio,  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  27-Sept.  20.  Glen 
EUyn,  not  common  S.  R.,  common  T.  V.,  May  3-Oct.  5.  SE.  Minn.,  <»om- 
mon  S.  R.,  May  2-Sept.  22. 

Nesi,  of  fine  strips  of  bark,  leaf  stalks,  and  plantpdown,  firmly  inter- 
woven, lined  with  tendrils  and  fine  rootlets,  in  the  crotch  of  a  sapling,  &-20 
feet  up.  Eggs,  4-5,  grayish  white  or  bluish  white,  spotted  ana  blotched, 
chie^  at  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown,  *68  x  'SO.  Date, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  12;  Waynesburg,  Pa.,  May  10;  New  Haven,  Conn., 
May  20;  Cambridge,  June  2. 

If  this  active,  brilliantly  colored  inhaUtaat  of  woodlands  were  as 
rare  as  he  is  beautiful,  we  would  consider  a  meeting  with  him  an  event 
demanding  at  least  a  page  in  our  journals.  In  Cuba  most  of  our  Wood 
Warblers  aie  known  simply  as  'Maripomu^ — butterffies;  but  the 
Redstart's  bright  pliunage  has  won  for  him  the  name  *CanddUa^ — 
the  little  torch  that  flashes  in  the  gloomy  depths  of  tropical  forests. 

Chxng,  ching,  chee;  ser^-toee,  scoee,  «imn»^  he  sings,  and  with  wings 
and  tail  outspread  whiris  about,  dancing  from  limb  to  limb,  darting 
upward,  floating  downward,  blown  hither  and  thither  like  a  1^  in  the 
breese.  But  the  gnats  dancing  in  the  sunlight  and  the  caterpiUars 
feeding  in  the  shade  of  the  leaves  know  to  their  sorrow  that  his  erratic 
course  is  guided  by  a  purpose. 

50.  Familt  MoTACiLUDJft.  Wacttaub  and  Pifrb.  (Fig.  71.) 

Of  the  one  hundred  spedes  included  in  this  family  only  ten  are 
American,  the  remaining  ninety  being  distributed  throughout  the  Old 
World.  Of  Wagtails,  a  single  species  (Budyles  fleams  aiascensis)  reaches 
western  Alaska,  while  our  nine  species  of  Pipits  are  scattered  from  the 
Altaic  sone  to  Patagonia,  only  two  being  known  from  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 
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Wagtails  are  found  about  the  borders  of  streams  and  where  there  is 
more  or  less  vegetation,  while  the  Pipits  are  more  laridike  and  usually 
inhabit  an  open,  treeless  country.  Both  Wagtails  and  P^nts  aie  emi- 
nently terrestrial.  They  walk  or  run,  instead  of  bop,  rarely  (with  one 
or  two  exceptions)  if  ever  alight  in  trees,  sing  on  the  wing,  the  Pipits 
ascending  much  the  higher,  and  nest  on  the  ground,  and  both  have  in  a 
highly  developed  form  the  habit  of  tail-waging. 

•87.  AntbQfl  rabesoens  {TututaU).  AMwmcjM  Poprr.  (Fig.  71.)  Ad$, 
in  loirUer. — Outer  tail-feather  largely  white,  next  one  or  two  white-tipped. 
Above  warm  grayish  brown:  win^-ooverts  tipped  with  whitiah  or  huffy; 
longest  tertial  longer  than  filth  primary;  a  whitiah  or  buffy  line  over  eye; 
below  buff^  (whitish  just  before  spring  molt)  breast  and  sides  streaked  with 
fuscous;  h%nd  io&^nail  longeai^  tu  long  <u  or  langer  Outn  its  toe.  After  spring 
molt  upperparts  grayer,  underparts  mors  pinkish  buff,  but  these  colors  fade 
as  breeding  season  advances.   L.,  6*38;  W.,  3*50;  T.,  2*60:  B.,  '47. 

Range, — ^Breeds  in  Arctic  lone  from  ne.  Siberia,  n.  Alaska,  and  lat.  70^ 
on  w.  coast  of  Greenland  s.  to  Qreat  Slave  Lake,  een.  Keewatin,  n.  Que., 
and  N.  F.,  and  on  high  mts.  s.  to  Calif .,  Colo.,  and  N.  M.;  winters  from  s. 
Calif.,  and  the  Ohio  and  lower  Del.  valleys  to  Guatemala. 

Washington,  W.  V.,  sometimes  abundant,  Oct.  2-May  12.  Ossining, 
conmion  T.  V.,  Mch.  26-(?);  Sept.  24tNov.  16.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  abund- 
ant Sept.  20-Nov.  10;  rare  Apl.  lO^^May  20.  N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Apl. 
6-May  26;  Oct.  10.  Glen  Ell^^,  not  eommon  T.  V.,  Apl.  15-  ;  Sept.  30- 
Oct.  18.   SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Mi^  4-  ;  Oct. 

Neai,  of  graasee,  on  the  ground,  agge^  4-6,  bluish  white  or  grayish 
white,  thickly  and  evenly  speckled  with  dnnamon-  or  vinaoeousHbrown, 
'78  X  '57.    Date,  Whale  River,  Lab.,  June  20. 

Large,  open  tracts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  are  the  localities  in 
which  Titlarks  are  most  common,  but  they  are  also  found  in  numbers  in 
old  fields,  meadows,  and  pastures  inland.  A  reoently  burned  or  newly 
plowed  field  is  a  good  place  in  which  to  look  for  them.  Once  seen,  there 
is  little  difficulty  in  identifying  these  graceful  waUeen,  as  they  run  on 
before  you,  or  with  constantly  wagging  tail  await  your  approach.  The 
individuals  of  a  flock  are  generally  scattered  over  a  varying  space  while 
feeding,  but  when  flushed  they  rise  together  and,  with  a  soft  dee^dee^ 
dee-dee^  mount  high  in  the  air  as  though  bound  for  parts  unknown, 
but  often,  after  hovering  above  you  for  several  seconds  in  an  undecided 
way,  they  will  return  to  or  near  the  place  from  which  they  rose.  Their 
flight  is  light  and  airy,  and  in  loose  companies  they  undulate  gently 
through  the  iur  without  i^sparent  effort,  uttering  th^r  faint  dee-dee 
as  they  fly. 

The  Rpit's  song  is  delivered  in  the  air  both  as  he  mounts  to  and 
descends  from  a  height  of  as  much  as  two  hundred  feet.  To  me  it  sounds 
like  the  ringing  of  a  little  bell.  Townsend  ("Along  the  Labrador  Coast," 
p.  52)  describes  it  as  "chMMe^  che-^Me,  with  a  vibratory  resonance  on 
the  whee,** 

79%.  Anthns  sptagiMl  {And.),  Spraottb's  Pipit.  Hind  toe-nail 
longer  than  its  claw.  Ads, — ^Above  grayish  brown  widdy  margined  vnth 
huffy  or  aahy-  tail  fuscous,  two  outer  feathers  largely  white,  wings  browner 
with  two  indistinct  bars;  below  white,  buff-tinged,  a  band  of  streaks  across 
the  breast.  L.,  6*25;  W.,  3'30;  T.,  2*40;  B.,  '60. 
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Range, — Interior  plains  of  N.  A.    Breeds  in  Transition  sone  from 
Saak.  azid  8.  Man.  8.  to  w.  Mont.,  and  N.  D.;  winters  from  Tex.,  s.  La.,  and 
B.  Miss.,  to  8.  Mez. 

Nest,  of  grasses  on  the  six>und.    Egaa,  3-5,  grayish  white,  thickly  and 

finely  speckled  with  blackish  and  purpU^ 

» 

This  species  appears  to  be  of  rare  but  more  or  leas  regular  oocurrenoe 
on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  and  Geoiipa.  In  general  habits  it  resem- 
bles the  Pipit,  but  its  song  appears  to  be  far  more  noteworthy  than  the 
vocal  effort  of  that  species.  Seton  ("Birds  of  Manitoba'')  writes  that 
the  song,  which  is  delivered  from  a  height  of  five  hundred  feet  or  more, 
is  loud  and  ventriloquial.  "At  the  beginning  it  is  much  like  that  of  the 
English  Skylark,  and  the  notes  are  uttered  deliberately  but  continuously, 
and  soon  increase  in  rapidity  and  force  till  in  a  few  seconds  the  climax 
is  reached,  after  which  they  fade  away  in  a  veeiy-tike  strain,  and  then 
suddenly  stop." 

The  EuROPBAN  WHrnD  Waotail  (694.  MoiaciOa  alba)  and  Ettbopkan 
Meadow  Piprr  (698.  Anthua  praieruis)  have  been  recorded  as  of  accidental 
occurrence  in  Greenland. 


60.  Faiolt  MnnDA.  THRABHEsay  Mockingbibd6,  E>tc.  (Fig.  72a,  b.) 

Most  of  the  rixty-odd  spedes  contained  in  this  distinctively  American 
family  are  restricted  to  the  tropics,  only  eleven  being  found  north  of 
Mexico.  Generally  speaking,  they  frequent  scrubby  growths  and  bushy 
borders  of  wooded  land.  When  singing  they  take  a  more  or  less  exposed 
perch  and  devote  themselves  seriously  and  exclusively  to  the  delivery 
of  their  musical  message.  As  a  rule  they  are  possessed  of  exceptional 
vocal  ability,  and  the  Mockingbirds,  of  which  there  are  some  twenty 
species,  some  quite  as  talented  as  ours,  are  conceded  first  rank  among 
Amprican  song  birds,  so  far  as  variety  of  expression  and  execution  are 
concerned. 

KET  TO  THB  SPECIBB 

A.  Back  slate-oolor;  cap  Uack;  under  tail-coverts  rufous-brown. 

704.  Catbird. 

B.  Back  and  crown  grayish;  underparts  whitish;  outer  tail-feathers  white. 

703.    MOCKINQBIBO. 

C.  Back  rufous;  underparts  streaked  with  black  .  705.  Bbown  THaASHBB. 

70t.  Mlmns  polyglottos  polyglottos  {Linn.).  Mogkinobird.  Adi, 
Above  ashy;  wings  and  tail  fuscous;  primary  coverts  white,  centrally,  black 
at  end,  primaries  basally  white,  showing  conspicuously  in  flight;  outer  tafl- 
feather  white,  next  two  or  three  with  a  decreasing  amount;  below  soiled 
white.   L.,  10-50;  W.,  4*50;  T.,  4*90;  B.,  '70. 

Remarks. — The  sexes  can  not  be  certainly  distinguished  in  color,  but  in 
the  female  the  white  areas  average  slightly  smaller.  Nestlings  are  grayish 
brown  above,  white,  spotted  with  fuscous  below. 

Range. — SE.  U.  S.,  chiefly  in  Austral  sones,  from  e.  Nebr.,  s.  Iowa, 
Ills.,  Ind.,  Ohio,  and  Md.,  s.  to  e.  Tex.,  s.  Fla.,  and  the  Bahamas,  and  spa- 
ringly to  N.  Y.  and  Mass.;  accidental  in  Wise.,  Ont.,  Maine,  and  N.  S.; 
introduced  in  Bermuda. 
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Washington,  uncommon  P.  R.,  less  numeroiu  in  winter.  Cambridge, 
rare  S.  R.,  Mch.  to  Nov. 

Netty  of  coarse  twigs,  weed  stalks,  etc.,  lined  with  rootlets,  cotton,  etc., 
in  thickets,  orange  trees,  etc.  Eogs^  4-6,  pale  greenish  blue  or  bluish  white, 
sometimes  with  a  brownish  tinge,  rather  heavily  spotted  and  blotched, 
chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown,  1*00  x  *72.  DaUf 
GainesviUe,  Fla.,  Apl.  1;  Raleigh,  N.  C,  May  9. 

The  Mockingbird  might  be  called  our  national  song  bird;  his 
remarkable  vocal  powers  have  made  him  famous  the  world  over,  while 
our  more  retiring  Thrushes  are  scarcely  to  be  found  mentioned  outside 
the  literature  of  ornithology.  He  is  a  good  citizen,  and  courting  rather 
than  shunning  public  life,  shows  an  evident  Interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  day.  He  lives  in  oiu:  gardens,  parks,  and  squares,  and  even  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  is  always  alert  and  on  the  qui  vive;  a  self- 
appointed  guardian,  whose  sharp  alarm-note  is  passed  from  bird  to 
bird  like  the  ngnals  of  watchmen. 

In  Florida,  Mockingbirds  begin  to  sing  in  February,  and  by  March 
1  the  air  ring?  with  music.  The  heat  of  midday  is  insufficient  to  quell 
their  ardor,  and  on  moonlight  nights  many  birds  sing  throughout  the 
night.  It  is  customary  to  consider  the  Mockingbird  a  musician  possessed 
of  marvelous  technique,  but  with  comparatively  little  depth  of  feel- 
ing. He  is  said  to  create  intense  admiration  without  reaching  the 
soul.  But  Usten  to  him  when  the  world  is  hushed,  when  the  air  is  heavy 
with  the  rich  fragrance  of  orange  blossoms  and  the  dewy  leaves  glisten 
in  the  moonlight,  and  if  his  song  does  not  thrill  you  then  confess  your- 
self deaf  to  Nature's  voices. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  every  Mockingbird  is  a  mocker;  there 
is  much  variation  in  their  imitative  gifts.  Mr.  L.  M.  Loomis  tells 
me  of  a  Mockingbird  he  once  heard  singing  in  South  Carolina  which 
imitated  the  notes  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  different  species  of 
birds  found  in  the  same  locality,  and  this  during  tesa  minutes'  contin- 
uous singing!  This  was  a  phenomenal  performance,  one  I  have  never 
heard  approached,  for  in  ray  experience  many  Mockingbirds  have  no 
notes  b^des  their  own,  and  good  mockers  are  exceptional. 

1902.  Daniels.  J.  W.,  Wilson  Bull.,  68-71  (nesting). 

7M.  Dnmetella  oaroUnensIs  (Linn.).  Catbird.  Ada. — Crown  and 
tail  black;  under  tail-coverts  cheatntU,  sometimes  spotted  with  slaty,  and 
rarely  largely  slaty;  rest  of  the  plumage  slaty  gray.  L.,  8*94;  W.,  3'54;  T., 
3*65:  B.,  -60. 

Ranoe. — £.  N.  Am.  Breeds  mainly  in  Transition  and  Austral  sones 
from  cen.  B.  C,  cen.  Alberta,  cen.  Sask.,  s.  Man.,  cen.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and 
N.  S.  8.  to  ne.  Ore.,  n.  Utah,  ne.  N.  M.,  e.  Tex.,  and  n.  Pla.;  resident  in 
Bermuda;  winters  from  s.  States  to  the  Bahamas  and  Cuba  and  through 
Mez.  to  Panama;  casual  in  winter  n.  to  the  Middle  States. 

Washington,  abundant  S.  R.,  Apl.  24-Oct.  11;  occasionally  winters. 
Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  28-Oct.  25.  Cambridge,  abundant  S.  R.,  May 
6-Oct.  1;  occasional  in  winter.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  21-Oct.  5. 
Glen  Ellyn,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29-Oct.  6.   SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl. 

ao-Oct.  6. 

Nestf  of  twigs,  grasses,  and  leaves,  lined  with  rootlets,  in  thickets  or 
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dennly  foliAged  trees.  Boot,  3-^  rioh  metiu&li  bhie,  *94  x  *67.  DaU,  D.  C; 
May  17;  Cambridge,  May  22;  Utica,  N.  Y.,  May  21;  se.  Minn.,  May  18. 

The  Catbird  ia  one  of  the  most  inieHigent  birds  in  North  America. 
He  is  inclined  to  be  very  friendly  to  man,  and  wheie  he  is  well  treated 
and  hifl  confidence  won  he  likes  to  nest  near  our  homes,  showing  him- 
self delightfully  familiar,  coming  around  the  doorsteps,  answering 
one's  calls  and  talk,  and  singing  by  the  hour  for  our  entertainment. 
In  the  garden  and  orohard  he  is  as  useful  as  he  is  enchanting,  for  he 
is  an  untiring  devourer  of  insects,  and  his  value  in  preserving  our 
fruits  can  hardly  be  overrated.  In  this  way  he  earns  his  full  share  of 
the  fruit  protected,  and  it  should  not  be  grudged  to  him  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  take  it,  as  he  surely  will. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Catbird  is  a  charming  singer, 
for  the  reason,  probably,  that  his  song  is  rarely  loud,  and  is  preferably 
given  from  the  depths  of  the  thickest  shrub  he  can  find.  One  more 
often  hears  than  sees  him  sing,  and  will  mias  even  the  hearing  unless 
quite  near,  and  gifted  with  a  listening  ear,  ever  open  to  bird  notes. 

The  Catbird  mother  is  one  of  the  most  anxious  and  devoted.  If 
her  nest  is  discovered,  she  exhibits  so  much  distress  that  one  sympa- 
thetic to  bird  griefs  has  no  heart  to  pursue  investigations. 

The  Catbird  is  generous  and  helpful  to  others  of  his  kind  in  trouble 
of  any  sort,  feeding  and  caring  for  deserted  or  orphaned  young  ones 
of  any  species,  and  always  ready  to  aid  distracted  parents  in  the  defense 
of  their  home  and  little  ones. 

He  is  of  a  lively  and  restless  temperament,  entirely  lacking  the 
serene  repose  of  his  near  relatives,  the  Thrushes.  He  is  always  toss- 
ing upward  or  spreading  his  tail,  jerking  his  lithe  body  about,  now 
crouching  like  a  cat  ready  to  spring,  then  straightening  himself  up 
very  tall;  one  moment  puffing  his  feathers  out  till  he  looks  Hke  a  ball, 
and  the  next  holding  them  closely  against  his  body.  He  is  very  playful, 
full  of  droll  pranks  and  quaint  performances.  I  know  of  no  bird  better 
worth  cherishing  and  cultivating  than  the  Catbird. 

OuvB  Thorns  Millbb. 

1905.  Hebrxck,  F.  H.,  Home-Life  of  Wild  Biids,  122-128. 

7M.  Tozottoiiia  miam  (Linn.).  Brown  Thra.bher.  (Fig.  72a.) 
Ads. — Upperparts,  wings,  and  tail  rufous;  wing-coverts  tipped  with  whitish; 
underpartfl  white  (buffy  in  fall),  heavily  streaked  with  black  or  cinnamon, 
except  on  throat  and  middle  of  belly.   L.,  11'42;  W.,  4*06;  T.,  5*03;  B.,  *96. 

Range. — E.  U.  S.  Breeds  mainly  in  Transition  and  Austral  sones  from 
8.  Alberta,  s.  Man.,  n.  Mich.,  s.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  n.  Maine,  s.  to  e.  La., 
Miss.,  Ala.,  and  n.  Fla.,  and  from  base  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  in  Mont.,  Wyo., 
and  Colo,  eastward;  winters  from  se.  Mo.  and  N.  C.  to  s.  cen.  Tez.,  s.  FLa., 
and  casually  further  n. 

Washington,  very  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  8-^ct.;  occasionally  winters. 
Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  22-Oct.  28.  Cambridge,  common  S.  R.,  Apl. 
26-Oct.  20.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  6-Oct.  15.  Glen  Ellyn,  oonmion 
S.  R.,  Apl.  ft-Oct.  11.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  15-Oct.  7. 

Neat,  of  twigs,  coarse  rootlets,  and  leaves,  lined  with  finer  rootlets,  in 
bushes,  thickets,  or  on  the  ground.  Egga,  3-6,  bluish  white  or  grayish  white, 
thickly,  evenly,  and  minutely  speckled  with  cinnamon-  or  rufous-brown, 
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1*08  X  '80.  Date,  D.  C,  May  7;  Montgomery  Co.,  Pft.,  May  15;  Cambridge, 
May  21;  Wheatland,  Ind.,  May  7;  ae.  Btfinn.,  May  11. 

Hedgerows,  shrubbery  about  the  borders  of  woods,  scrubby  growth, 
or  thickets  in  dry  fields,  are  alike  frequented  by  the  Thrasher.  Gen- 
erally speaking  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  undergrowth,  where  he  passes 
much  time  on  the  ground  foraging  among  the  fallen  leaves.  He  is  an 
active,  suspicious  bird,  who  does  not  like  to  be  watched,  and  expresses 
his  annoyance  with  an  unpleasant  kissing  note  or  shArply  whistled 

Like  many  thicket-haunting  biitis,  who  ordinarily  shun  observa- 
tion, he  seeks  an  exposed  position  when  flini^g.  Morning  and  evening 
he  mounts  to  a  favorite  perch — generally  in  the  upper  branches  of  a 
tree — and  deliberately  gives  his  entire  attention  to  his  song.  This 
is  repeated  many  times,  the  bird  singing  almost  continuously  for  an 
extended  interval.  He  is  a  finished  musician,  and,  although  his  reper- 
toire is  limited  to  one  air,  he  rivals  the  Mockingbird  in  the  richness 
of  his  tones  and  execution.  I  never  listen  to  the  Thrasher's  song  with- 
out involuntarily  exduming,  ''What  a  magnificent  performance!'' 
Nevertheless,  there  is  a  certain  consciousness  and  lack  of  spontaneity 
about  it  which  makes  it  appeal  to  the  mind  rather  than  to  the  heart. 

61.  Family  Tboqu>dytwm,  Wbbnb.   (Fig.  72  c,  d.) 

The  Wrens  are  one  of  the  few  families  of  birds  represented  in  both 
hemispheres,  in  which  there  is  a  larger  number  in  the  New  World  than 
in  the  Old;  only  thirty-odd  of  the  some  two  hundred  and  sixty  known 
forms  occurring  in  the  Old  World,  while  the  remainder  are  American.  In 
this  coimtry  they  are  most  abundant  in  the  tropics,  only  fourteen  species 
advancing  beyond  Mexico.  Wrens,  as  a  rule,  are  haunters  of  the  under^ 
growth  in  well-thicketed  places,  but  some  species  are  marsh-inhabiting 
and  others  live  among  rocks.  They  are  active,  nervous  little  creatures, 
whose  usually  up-cocked  tail  is  an  index  to  their  excitable  dispositions. 
Their  notes  of  alarm  or  displeasure  are  loud,  harsh  and  insistent,  but 
the  songs  of  most  species  are  marked  by  sweetness  and  brilliancy  of 
execution.  Their  irrepressible  energy  finds  expression  in  nests  of  great 
size  or  complex  structure  as  well  as  in  exceptiionally  large  sets  of  eggs. 

sxrr  TO  THS  spbciss 

A»  Upperparte  bright  rufous,  a  long,  conspicuous  whitish  line  over  the  eye; 
unaerparts  cream-buff  or  ochraceous-buff ;  wing  2*25  or  over. 

718.  Cakolina  Webn.    718a.  Flobida  Wbxn. 

B,  tJpperparts  not  bright  rufous. 

a,  Upperparts  uniform  daric,  reddish  olive-l»t>wn;  back  without  white 

streaks. 

a^.  tJnderparts  whitish;  primaries  finely  barred;  no  white  line  over  the 

eye    .     .    .    721.  Hottsb  Wren.    7216.  Wnarmm  House  Wren. 

a*.  tJnderparts  whitish;  primaries  not  barred;  a  white  line  over  the  eye. 

710.  Bewick's  Wren. 
aK  Underparts  brownish,  finely  barred  with  black.  722.  Wnrn»  Wxbn. 
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b.  Back  with  white  fltreaks. 
h^.  White  streaks  confined  to  the  center  of  the  back;  a  white  line  over 
the  eye     ....    725.  Long-billed  Mabsh  Wren  and  races, 
b*.  Crown,  back,  and  wing-ooverts  streaked  with  white. 

724.  Shobt-billed  Mabsh  Wbbn. 

718.  TliryotlMraB  ludorlolftniu  ludorlolftniis  {Lath.).  Carolina 
Wbbn.  (Fig.  72c.)  Ads. — ^Above  bryfht  rufous  or  rufous-^frawn  without 
bars  or  strei&s;  feathers  of  rump  with  concealed  downy  white  spots;  a  long, 
conspicuous  whitish  or  buffy  line  over  eye;  wings  and  tall  rufous-brown, 
fiqelv  barred  with  black;  underparts  ochraoeousr-buff  or  cream-buff,  whiter 
on  the  throat;  flanks  sometimes  with  a  few  blackish  bars.    Worn  breeding 

Elumage  is  dingier  above  and  whiter  below.  The  largest  of  our  Wrens. 
,..  6-60; W..  2-30;  T.,  200;  B.,  "60. 

Range. — E.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Carolinian  and  Austroriparian  faunas  from 
se.  Nebr.,  s.  Iowa,  Ohio,  s.  Pa.,  and  lower  Hudson  and  Conn,  vallesrs  s.  to 
cen.  Tex.,  Gulf  States,  and  n.  Fla.;  casual  n.  to  Wise.,  Mich.,  Ont.,  Mass., 
N.  BL,  and  Maine. 

Washington,  common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  rare  or  casual.  N.  Ohio, 
tolerably  common  P.  R. 

Nesl^  bulky,  of  grasses,  feathers,  leaves,  etc.,  lined  with  finer  grasses, 
long  hairs,  etc.,  in  holes  in  trees  or  stumps,  nooks  and  crevices  about  build- 
ings, etc.  EggSf  4-6,  white  or  creamy  white,  with  numerous  cinnamon-, 
rufous-brown,  and  lavender  markings,  sometimes  wreathed  about  the 
larger  end,  '75  x  '58.  Date,  Weaverville,  N.  C,  Apl.  20. 

The  oozy  nooks  and  oomers  about  the  home  of  man  which  prove 
80  attractive  to  the  House  Wren  are  less  commonly  chosen  by  this  bird. 
His  wild  nature  more  often  demands  the  freedom  of  the  forests,  and  he 
shows  no  disposition  to  adapt  himself  to  new  conditions.  Undergrowths 
near  water,  fallen  tree  tops,  brush  heaps,  and  rocky  places  in  the  woods 
where  he  can  dodge  in  and  out  and  in  a  twinkling  appear  or  disappear 
like  a  feathered  Jack-in-the4x>x,  are  the  resorts  he  chooses. 

The  nervous  activity  so  characteristic  of  all  Wrens  reaches  in  him 
its  highest  development.  Whatever  he  may  be  when  alone,  he  is  never 
at  rest  so  long  as  he  imagines  himself  observed.  Now  he  is  on  this 
side  of  us,  now  on  that;  a  moment  later,  on  a  stump  before  us,  bobbing 
up  and  down  and  gesticulating  wildly  with  his  expressive  tail;  but  as  a 
rule  he  is  seldom  in  sight  more  than  a  second  at  a  time.  Of  course,  so 
excitable  a  nature  must  find  other  than  physical  outlet  for  its  irrepressi- 
ble energy,  and  the  bird  accompanies  his  movements  by  more  or  less 
appropriate  notes:  scolding  cackSy  clinking,  metallic  rattles,  muracal 
trills,  tree-toadlike  knringa — ^in  fact,  he  possesses  an  almost  endless 
vocabulary.  He  is  sometimes  called  Mocking  Wren,  but  the  hundreds 
of  birds  I  have  heard  were  all  too  original  to  borrow  from  others.  In 
addition  to  his  peculiar  calls  he  possesses  a  variety  of  loud,  ringing  whis- 
tles, somewhat  similar  in  tone  to  those  of  the  Tufted  Titmouse  or  Car- 
dinal, and  fully  as  loud  as,  if  not  louder  than,  the  notes  of  the  latter. 
The  more  common  ones  resemble  the  syllables  whe&'vdelf  wkee^udel, 
whee-^uddf  and  teorkeUlef  tea-ketUej  tea-keUle. 

1909.  Townsbnd,  C.  W.,  Auk,  XXVI,  263-269  (in  N.  E.). 

718a.  T.  1.  miameiisls  iZM^TU'.  Florida  Wren.  Similar  to  the  preceding, 
butlarger;  abovedarker;  below  more  deeply  colored.  W.,  2*46;  T.,  2'19;  B.,  '70. 
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Range. — Florida  s.  of  the  Suwanee  River,  Gainesville,  aad  Palatka. 
Nesting  daJte,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Apl.  6. 

71«.  Thryonutnes  b«wiokl  b«wiokl  {Awi.),  Bewick's  Wbbn.  Ade. — 
Above  dark  cinnamon-broum  withoiU  bars  or  streaks;  feathers  of  rump  with 
concealed,  downy  white  spots;  outer  vane  of  primaries  little  iT  at  all  barred; 
central  tail-feathers  grayish-brown,  barred,  at  least  on  sides,  with  Uack; 
outer  ones  black,  tipped  with  o'ayish;  the  outer  one  or  two  with  more  or 
less  bus  on  the  outer  vane;  a  white  or  bufify  line  over  eye,  underparts  gray- 
ish white;  flanks  brownish.   L.,  500;  W.,  2*30;  T.,  2' 10;  B.,  *60. 

Range, — E.  U.  S.  Breeds  chiefly  in  Carolinian  fauna  from  se.  Nebr., 
n.  Ills.,  s.  Mich.,  and  s.  cen.  Pa.  s.  to  cen.  Ark.,  n.  Miss.,  cen.  Ala.,  and  along 
the  Alleghanian  highlands  to  n.  S.  C;  winters  from  near  n.  limit  of  its 
range  s.  to  Gulf  coast  and  Fla.;  accidental  in  Ont.,  and  N.  H. 

Washington,  rare  and  local  T.  V.,  Mch.  26-July-  ;  may  winter,  Nov. 
24r-Dec.  22. 

Nest,  resembles  that  of  T,  aidon;  location  the  same.  Eggs,  4-6,  white, 
speckled  with  cinnamon-,  rufous-brown,  or  lavender,  evenly,  or  in  a  wreath 
at  the  larger  end.  '66  x  '50.  Date,  Buncombe  Co.,  N.  C,  Apl.  14;  Old 
Orchard,  Missouri,  Apl.  20. 

''No  bird  more  deserves  the  protection  of  man  than  Bewick's  Wren. 
He  does  not  need  man's  encouragement,  for  he  comes  of  his  own  accord 
and  installs  himself  as  a  member  of  the  community  wherever  it  suits  his 
taste.  He  is  found  about  the  cow-shed  and  bam  along  with  the  Pewee 
and  Bam  Swallow;  he  investigates  the  pig-sty,  then  explores  the  garden 
fence,  and  finally  mounts  to  the  roof  and  pours  forth  one  of  the  sweetest 
songs  that  ever  was  heard.  Not  .  .  .  like  the  House  Wren's  merry 
roundelay,  but  a  fine,  clear,  bold  song,  uttered  as  the  singer  ats  with 
head  thrown  back  and  long  tail  pendent — a  song  which  may  be  heard  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  in  comparison  with  which  the  faint 
chant  of  the  Song  Sparrow  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  ordinary 
note  is  a  soft,  low  p2t7,  uttered  as  the  bird  hops  about,  its  long  tail 
carried  erect  or  even  leaning  forward,  and  jerked  to  one  side  at  short 
intervals.  In  its  movements  it  is  altogether  more  deliberate  than  either 
T.  ludoinciantts  or  T.  aedon,  but  nothing  can  excel  it  in  quickness  when 
it  is  pursued"  (Ridgway). 

791.  Troglodytes  a«doii  a«doii  {VieUl.).  House  Wbbn.  Ads. — ^Above 
cinnamon  olive-brown,  more  rufous  on  the  rump  and  tail;  back  generally  with 
indistinct  bars;  feathers  of  the  rump  with  concealed,  downy  white  spots: 
wings  and  tail  finely  barred;  below  graifish  white,  flanks  rusty,  sides  ana 
flanks  usually,  breast  rarely,  under  tail-coverts  alwajns  barred  with  blackish. 
L.,  500;  W.,  1-97;  T.,  I'Tl;  B.,  '50. 

Range. — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  chiefly  in  Transition  and  Upper  Austral 
sones  from  e.  Wise,  Mich.,  cen.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  N.  B.  s.  to  Ky.  and 
Va.;  winters  in  e.  Tex.  and  Tamaulipas,  and  in  the  S.  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
States. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  13-Oct.  11.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  23-Oct.  14.  Cambridge,  formerly  abundant  S.  R..  Apl.  2S-Sept.  25; 
now  rare  and  local.  N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  17-Oct.  5.  Glen  Ellyn, 
S.  R.  in  isolated  pairs;  Apl.  26-Oct.  13.  SE.  Minn.,  conmnon  S.  R.,  Apl.  27- 
Sept.  18. 

Neat,  of  twigs  lined  with  grasses,  feathers,  etc.,  generally  filling  the  hole 
in  a  tree,  bird-box,  crevice,  etc.,  in  which  it  is  placed.  Eggs,  6-8,  vinaceous, 
uniform,  or  minutely  speckled,  with  generally  a  wreath  of  a  deeper  shade 
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at  the  Uraer  tnd,  i^S  x  *51.  l>aU,  White  Sulphur  Sraingi,  Va.,  Apl.  27; 
D.  C,  May  1;  Cambridge,  May  25;  oe.  Miim.,  May  19. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  name  Houae  Wren  is  a  misnomer, 
because  in  the  South  during  the  winter  these  birds  are  found  in  the  for- 
ests miks  from  the  nearest  habitation.  This,  however,  is  owing  to 
circumstanoas  over  which  the  House  Wren  has  no  control.  He  is  just 
as  much  of  a  House  Wren  in  the  south  as  he  is  in  the  north;  you  will 
find  a  pair  in  possession  of  every  suitable  dwelling.  The  difficulty  is 
that  in  the  winter  tJhere  are  more  House  Wrens  than  there  are  houses, 
and,  being  of  a  somewhat  irritable  disposition,  the  House  Wren  will  not 
share  his  quartere  with  others  of  his  kind.  Late  oomers,  therefore, 
who  can  not  get  a  snug  nook  about  a  bouse  or  outbuilding,  axe  forced 
to  resort  to  the  woods. 

In  the  summer,  when  they  are  spread  over  a  much  greater  area, 
House  Wrens  are  very  particular  in  thrar  dioice  of  haunts,  and  for 
this  reason  are  locally  distributed.  Having  selected  a  nesting-site,  they 
become  much  attached  to  it,  and  letum  to  the  same  place  year  after 
year.  It  may  be  a  biid4x>x,  a  crevice  in  a  building,  a  hollow  in  an 
apple  tree,  or  hole  in  a  fence  rail;  wherever  it  is,  it  is  theirs,  and  they  will 
fi^t  for  it  against  all  comers. 

The  song  of  the  House  Wren  is  delivered  with  characteristic  energy — 
a  sudden  outpouring  of  music  i^di  completely  dominates  the  singer, 
who  with  raised  head  and  drooped  tail  trembles  with  the  violence  of 
his  effott, 

1905.  Hebb^gk,  F.  H.,  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds.  3IM4. 

Ttla.  T«  aiL  yarlnnani  (Aud,).  Wbstbbv  Housb  Wbbk.  Similar 
to  T.  aMdon  aidon  but  grayer,  ban  above  usually  more  distinct:  black  bars 
of  tail  usually  more  or  leas  margined  posteriorly  with  grayish  or  buffy; 
flanks  leas  rusty. 

Range. — w.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  lower  Canadian  and  Transition  lones 
from  B.  D.  C,  n.  Alberta,  cen.  Sask.,  and  s.  Man.,  s-  to  L.  Calif.,  8.  Aris., 
BW.  Tex.,  8.  Mo.,  and  8.  Ills.;  winters  from  Calif,  and  Tex,  southward  to  Mex. 

S£.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  26-Sept.  18. 

Tit.  Nannus  WiwnaHs  M&maMM  (Viem,),  Wxntbr  Wren.  Ada.^ 
Tail  very  short;  a  dnnamon-buff  line  over  eye;  upperparts  dark,  nearly 
uniform  cinnamon-brown;  back  indistinctly  barred;  feathers  of  the  rump 
with  concealed,  downy  white  apots;  wings  and  tail  barred;  underparts  ein- 
namon^mff:  flanks  and  belly  heavily  barred  with  black.  L.,  406;  W.,  1'89; 
T..  1-24;  B.,  -35. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Canadian  sone  from  cen.  Alberta,  8.  Man., 
n.  Ont.,  n.  Que.,  and  N.  P.,  a.  to  cen.  Minn.,  n.  Wise.,  cen.  Mich.,  and  Mass., 
and  throu^  the  Alleg^anies  to  N.  C;  winters  from  about  its  s.  breeding 
limit  to  Tex.  and  n.  Fla. 

Washington,  rather  common  W.  V.,  Aug.  10-May  1.  Oasining,  toleraUy 
common  W.  V.,  Sept.  18-Apl.  27.  Cambridge,  T.  V.,  uncommon.  Sept.  20- 
Nov.  25;  rare,  Apl.  10-25;  a  very  few  winter.  N.  Ohio,  tolerably  common 
W.  v.,  Sept.  14-May  17.  Glen  Ellyn,  fairly  common,  T.  V..  Apl.  1-May  10; 
Sept.  9-Nov.  7.    SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  rare  W.  V.,  Sept.  22-Apl.  3. 

Nest,  of  small  twigs  and  moss,  lined  with  feathers,  in  the  roots  of  'a  tree, 
bruah-heap,  or  similar  place.   "Eggs,  5-7,  white  or  creamy  white,  finely  but 
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rather  sparingly  speckled  with  recklibh  brown,  sometixMtf  nearly  fanmaentate, 
60  X  '50"  (SSdsw.)  .  DaU,  Upton,  Maine,  June  11. 

When  looking  for  a  Winter  Wren  during  the  fall  migration  I  go  to 
an  old  nuipberry  patoh,  and  in  the  woods  wat<ih  the  stumps  and  fallen 
trees.  In  the  shadow  of  the  woods  it  is  ea^  to  overlook  the  small  dark 
bird  creeping  under  a  log  or  clambering  ovef  an  old  stump.  But  often, 
when  sitting  alone  in  the  deserted  patch,  my  heart  has  been  wanned 
by  the  sudden  apparition  <A  the  plump  little  Wren  atilt  of  a  dry  golden- 
rod  stalk  dose  beside  me,  his  tail  standing  strai^t  over  his  back  and 
his  head  cocked  on  one  side.  He  would  bow  to  me  with  a  droll  bobbing 
motion,  but  his  hearty  quxp-quaj)  and  the  frank  look  of  intei^t  in  his 
bright  eyes  showed  that  he  was  quite  ready  to  make  friends.  Many 
a  dull  monung  has  been  Maddened  by  such  an  encotmter. 

Perhaps  my  choicest  memories,  however,  are  of  a  Wren  who  left 
his  usual  home  in  the  dark  coniferous  forest  for  our  bri^ter  woodlands 
of  maple  and  beech.  He  built  his  nest  in  an  upturned  root  on  the  edge 
of  a  bit  of  marshy  land,  helping  himself  to  some  feathers  the  Scarlet 
Tanager  had  left  at  his  bath  in  the  swamp  behind. 

I  had  never  before  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  his  famous  song,  and 
it  was  the  event  of  the  summer  in  the  woods.  FuH  of  trills,  runs,  and 
grace  notes,  it  was  a  tinkling,  rippling  roundelay.  It  nrnde  me  think 
of  the  song  of  the  Ruby-crowned  Kinglet,  the  Volume  and  ringing  qual- 
ity of  both  being  startling  from  birds  of  their  sixe.  But  while  the  King- 
let's may  be  less  hampered  by  contdderations  of  tune,  the  Wren's  song 
has  a  more  appealing  human  character.  It  is  Mke  the  bird  himself .  The 
dark  swamps  are  made  glad  by  the  joyous,  wonderful  song. 

Flokengb  Mbbriah  Bailbt. 

7S4.  Olstathonis  stellasls  iJAdd,),  Shobi^billbd  MasESh  Wren. 
Ada. — Entire  upperparto  gtreahed  with  white,  black,  and  ochraceous-buff; 
wings  and  tail  baan«d;  underparts  uvbearrea,  white;  under  tail-ooverts, 
flanks,  and  a  more  cnr  less  broken  band  across 
breast  ochraceous-buff.  L.,4-00;  W.,  1"76|  T.,  1-41, 

Romge, — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Transition  and 
Upper  Austral  sones  from  se.  Sask.,  s.  Keewatin, 
s.  Ont.,  and  &  Maine,  s.  to  e.  Kans.,  cen.  Mo., 
cen.  Ind.,  and  n.  D^.;  winters  from  s.  His.,  and 
8.  N.  J.  to  s.  Tex.,  La.,  and  Fla.;  aeddentai  in 
Cok). 

Washington,  very  raire  T.  V.,  two  instances,  -,  7^**  dL  _x  *.•«  j 
May.  Ossining,  rareS.  R..to  Oct.  16.  Cambridge,  n^S  ^^t.«  nST^iSi 
formerly  locally  common  S.  R..  May  12-Sept.  26;      ^T  (Natural 

now  chiefly  T.  V.   N.  Ohio,  rare,  Mi^  12,  14,  16  ' 

and  19.   Glen  EUyn,  fairiy  common  S.IL,  May&-Oct.  17.  SE.  Minn.,  com- 
mon S.  R.,  May  13-Sept.  10. 

Nest^  globular,  the  entrance  on  one  side,  of  grasses,  Mned  with  plant- 
down,  on  or  near  the  ground,  in  a  tussock  of  tall  grass.  Eggs,  6-8,  pure 
white,  rarely  with  a  few  lavender  spots,  '62  x  '47.  Date^  Cambrtdge,  May 
25. 

This  bustHng,  energetic  little  creature  win  mudt  more  often  be 
heard  than  seen,   It^  ordinary  call-note,  like  the  sound  of  two  pcblica 
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struck  together,  may  be  heard  in  a  dozen  directions  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  one  of  the  birds  comes  in  view,  so  careful  are  they  to 
keep  concealed  among  the  protecting  sedge.  The  ordinary  song  of 
the  species  has  much  the  same  timbre  as  the  callniote;  it  resembles  the 
syllables  ckap-^-^ckap-^chap-chapf  chap  chap^diap-chap-^fhp^nrr;  but 
during  the  height  of  the  love  season  it  vents  its  feelings  in  a  much  more 
ambitious  refrain,  one  which,  while  it  is  everywhere  varied  and  in  parts 
very  muacal,  is  still  conq>icuou8  for  the  amount  of  chappering  that 
enters  into  its  composition.  While  mnging,  it  is  usually  seen  clinging  to 
the  side  of  some  tall  swaying  reed  with  its  tail  bent  forward  so  far  as 
almost  to  touch  the  head,  thus  exhibiting  in  an  exaggerated  mannor  a 
characteristic  attitude  of  all  the  Wrens. 

This  is  less  a  species  of  the  deep-water  marshes  than  is  the  long- 
billed  member  of  the  genus,  and  often  it  win  be  found  in  places  that  are 
little  more  than  damp  meadows.  It  is  remarkably  mouselike  in  its 
habits  and  movements,  and  can  be  flushed  only  with  extreme  difficulty. 

EARNEST  Thompson  Seton. 

71S.  TslnatodTtM  palustfls  palnstcls  {Wils.).  Lono-biixad 
Mabsh  Wbbn.  Crown  uruirecJced,  its  sides  black,  its  center  olive-brown, 
m  white  line  over  eye;  middle  of  back  black  broadly  streaked  with  white; 
rest  of  back  cinnamon-brown;  middle  tail-feathers  narrowly,  outer  tail- 
feathers  broadly  barred;  below  white,  the  sides  and  flanks  pale  cinnamon- 
brown  sometimes  extending  to  breast;  under 
taii-coverts  rarely  barred.  Specimens  in  worn 
breeding  plumage  are  grayer. 

Range. — E.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Transition 
and  Upper  Austral  lonee  from  s.  Ont.  and  s. 
Que.  s.  to  the  Potomac  Valley  and  coast  of 
Va.;  winters  from  s.  N.  J.  to  S.  C.  and 
casually  to  Fla.;  casual  in  N.  B. 

Washington,  very  numerous  S.  R.,  Apl. 
15-Nov.  1.  Ossming,  common  S.  R.,  May  10- 
Fia.  133.    Lonc-lMlled'  Marsh       ^-^*  ^"  Cambridge,  locally  abundant  S.  R., 
Wren.   (NatunU  aise.)  May  15-Oct.  1;  sometimes  a  few  winter.    N. 

Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  21-8ept.  20.    Glen 
Ellyn,  fairly  common  8.  R,  May  16-Oct.  10. 

Nest,  globular,  the  entrance  at  one  side,  of  coarse  grasses,  reed  stalks, 
eta,  lined  with  fine  grasses,  attached  to  reeds  or  bushes.  ^0!^,  5-0,  uni- 
form chocolate  or  minutely  speckled  or  thickly  marked  with  cumamon-  or 
olive-brown,  *65  X  '49.  DaU,  D.  C,  June  4;  Cambridge,  June  12. 

If  you  would  make  the  acquaintance  of  this  Marsh  Wren,  you  have 
only  to  visit  his  home  in  the  cattails  and  tall,  reedy  grasses  bordering 
livers,  creeks,  and  sloughs.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  annoimoe  yourself; 
he  will  know  of  your  presence  long  before  you  know  of  his,  and  from 
the  inner  chambers  of  his  dwelling  will  proceed  certain  scolding,  cocking 
notes  before  this  nervous,  excitable  bit  of  feathered  life  appears  on  his 
threshold.  With  many  flourishes  of  the  tail  and  much  bobbing  and 
attitudinising,  he  inquires  your  business,  but  before  you  have  had  time 
enough  to  in^^ect  him  he  has  darted  back  into  his  damp  retreats,  and 
you  can  tell  of  his  frequently  changing  position  only  by  his  scolding, 
grumbling  notes. 
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All  this  time  his  neighbors — and  he  generally  has  numbers  of  them — 
have  doubtless  been  charming  you  with  their  rippling,  bubbling,  gurg- 
ling song.  It  is  quite  beyond  their  control  ;]they  seem  filled  to  overflowing 
with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  music.  Sometimes,  like  a  mine  of 
melody,  it  explodes  within  them  and  lifts  them  from  the  daric  recesses 
of  the  flags  up  into  the  air  above. 

TUb.  T.  p.  grUeus  (Brewst.).  WoBTmNOTON's  Mabsh  Wrxn.  Gray- 
est of  the  Marsh  Wrens.  Ada. — Above  olive-gray;  sides  of  crown  narrowly 
blackish,  black  of  back  much  reduced  in  extent,  white  streaks  leas  conspicu- 
ous than  in  other  races;  below  white,  the  sides  grayish,  bars,  if  present, 
indistinct;  under  tail-coverts  barred,  in  this  respect  resembling  T.  p.  mariarug 
from  which  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  its  much  grayer  color. 
W..  1-80;  T.,  1*52;  B..  '53. 

Range.— -S.  Atlantic  coast  region  from  S.  C.  to  n.  Fla. 

7t6d.  T.  p.  fllaens  Ridgw.  Prairib  Marsh  Wren.  "Similar  to 
T.  p.  pcduetria,  but  slightly  larger  and  with  the  coloration  much  more  ru- 
fescent,  the  brown  of  the  upperparts  russet-brown  to  cinnamon-brown  or 
russet,  the  flanks  conspicuously  deep  dnnamon-buff  or  cinnamon"  (Ridgw.). 

Range. — Plains  and  Prairies  of  cen.  N.  A.  Breeds  in  Transition  and 
Upper  Austral  lones  from  cen.  Alberta  and  sw.  Keewatin  s.  to  cen.  Miss. 
Valloy  and  e.  to  Ind.;  winters  s.  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  w.  Fla.  and  s.  to 
Mex.    SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  May  5-Sept.  9. 

Nesting  da  e,  se.  Minn.,  June  3  (nest,  no  eggs). 

TSie.  T.  p.  martangB  {Scott).  Marian's  Marsh  Wrbn.  Similar  to 
T.  p.  palustris,  but  smaller,  with  the  upperparts  darker,  the  sides  and  flanks 
more  heavily  washed  and  of  about  the  same  color  as  rump;  the  under 
tail-coverts,  and  sometimes  sides  and  breast  barred  or  spotted  with  black. 
W.,  1-80;  T.,  1-60;  B.,  '52. 

Remarks. — The  amount  of  black  above  is  variable  and  the  general  tone 
of  color  in  some  specimens  closely  approaches  that  of  T.  p.  palusiris,  from 
which,  however,  the  heavily  baired  under  tail-coverts  separate  this  race. 

Range. — Coast  of  S.  Atlantic  States.  Breeds  on  coast  of  N.  C. ;  winters 
8.  to  S.  C.  and  w.  coast  of  Fla. 

Nesting  date,  Matansas  Inlet,  Fla.,  May  24. 

62.  Family  Cbrthiidjb.  Obebfbbs.  (Ilg.  73.) 

This  IB  an  Old  Worid  family,  numbering  about  twelve  species,  of 
which  only  one  is  found  in  America  where,  represented  by  five  sub- 
species, it  ranges  as  far  south  as  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mexican 
tableland.  It  is  a  true  tree-creeper,  and,  like  a  Woodpecker,  uses  its 
tail  as  a  prop  in  climbing. 

7M.  Certhla  famfflaTis  ain«rloaiia  (Bonap.).  Brown  Creeper. 
(Figs.  16&,  73.)  Ads. — Upperparts  mixed  with  white,  fuscous,  and  ochra- 
ceous-buff;  rump  pale  rufous;  tiul  pale  grayish  brown;  a  band  of  cream- 
buff  through  all  but  outer  wing-feathers;  bill  curved;  tail-feathers  stiff- 
ened and  sharply  pointed;  underparts  white.  L.,  5*66;  W.,  2*56;  T.,  2*65; 
B.,  -63. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  mainly  in  Canadian  and  Transition  sones 
from  s.  Man.,  cen.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  e.  Nebr.,  n.  Ind.,  n.  N.  Y., 
and  Mass.,  and  s.  along  the  AUeghanies  to  N.  C,  and  casually  in  se.  Mo.; 
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viatciv  OTor  %  Uibb  p«t  of  its  breeding  imnoD  and  e.  to  oen.  Tex.  and  n. 
Fla. 

Washinston,  eommon  W.  V^  Sept.  2^Biay  1.  Oamziinc,  tolerably 
eonuBon  W.  V.,  Sept.  aO-May  7.  Cambridge,  eommon  T.  V.,  rather  common 
W.  v.,  Sept.  25-May  1;  ooe  summer  record.  N.  Ohio,  eommon  W.  V.,  Oct. 
l>May  9.  Glen  ESlyn,  tolerably  common  W.  V..  Sept.  15-May  19.  SE. 
Minn.,  common  T.  v.,  uncommon  W.  ¥.,  Sept.  25-Mch.  30. 

Neti,  of  twigB,  stripe  of  bark,  bite  of  dead  wood,  moee,  etc.,  placed 
behixKl  the  looee  bark  of  a  tree.  Egga,  5-8,  white,  spotted  and  speckled 
with  cinnamoD-  or  rufoua-farown  and  larender,  chiefly  in  a  wreath  at  the 
larger  end.  '62  x  '47  (Brewater,  Bufi.  NuU.  Om.  Club,,  lY,  1879.  199). 
DaU,  HoUand  Patent,  N.  Y..  May  aa 

The  facts  in  the  caae  wiQ  doubtlets  show  that  the  patient,  plod- 
ding Blown  Creeper  is  ■Piarohing  for  the  inaects,  eggs,  and  larv»  which 
are  hidden  in  crevices  in  the  baric;  but  after  watching  him  for  several 
minutes  one  becomes  impressed  with  the  thought  that  he  has  lost  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  he  ever  cared  for,  and  that  his  one  object  in 
life  is  to  find  it.  Ignoring  you  complet^y,  with  scarcely  a  pause,  he 
winds  his  way  in  a  preoccupied,  near-sighted  manner  up  a  tree  trunk. 
Having  finally  reached  the  top  of  his  spiral  staircase,  one  might  sup- 
pose he  would  rest  long  enough  to  survey  his  surroundings,  but  like  a 
bit  of  kxMened  bark  he  drops  off  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  tree  and 
resumes  his  never-ending  task. 

He  has  no  time  to  waste  in  words,  but  occasionally,  without  stop- 
ping in  his  rounds,  he  utters  a  few  Bcretping,  squeaky  notes,  which 
are  about  as  likely  to  attract  attention  as  he  is  himself.  As  for  song, 
one  would  say  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question;  but  Mr.  Brewster,  in 
his  biography  of  this  bird,  tells  us  that  in  its  summer  home,  amid  the 
northern  spiucee  and  firs,  it  has  an  exquisitely  pure,  tender  song  of 
four  notes,  "the  first  of  moderate  pitdi,  the  second  lower  and  less 
emphatic,  the  third  rising  again,  and  the  last  abruptly  falling,  but 
dying  away  in  an  indescribably  plaintive  cadence,  like  the  soft  sigh  of 
the  wind  among  the  pine  bou^M." 

1879.  Brbwstbb,  W.,  Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  Club,  IV,  199-209  (Biog.). 
—1895.  Wu>VANM.  O.,  Auk,  XII.  360-^55  (neating  in  Mo.).— 1905.  Chad- 
bourne,  A.  P.,  Auk.  XXII,  179-183;  Kennard,  F.  H.  and  McKbchnib, 
F.  B..  183-193  (nesting  in  Mass.). 

63.  Familt  SrimuB.   Nuibatchbi.   (Fig.  74a.) 

The  Nuthatches,  numbering  some  seventy  species,  are  mainly 
restricted  to  the  northern  parts  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  four 
species  ooouiring  in  the  New  World.  Althou^  expert  creepers,  they 
receive  no  support  from  the  tail  while  climbing,  nor  does  their  foot 
oonfoim  to  the  usual  Woodpecker  type  of  two  toes  in  front  and  two 
behind.  Both  their  toes  and  toe-nails  are,  however,  wdl  developed, 
and  the  birds  run  up  or  down  a  tree  trunk  with  equal  ease.  Thdr  notes 
are  pronounced,  characteristic,  and  freely  uttered,  but  their  singing 
powers  are  limited.   They  nest  in  holes  in  trees,  but,  contrary  to  the 
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rule  that  birds  which  nest  in  such  dtuiitionfl  lay  white  unmarked  eggts, 
their  eggs  are  spotted.  Their  name  is  d^ved  from  the  habit  of  wedging 
a  nut  in  a  crevice  of  the  bark  and  then  attempting  to  liatoh'  or  liaok' 
it  by  repeated  strokes  with  the  bill. 

KEY  TO  THB  SPBCIBB 

A.  Underparts  more  or  less  washed  with  rufous;  a  black  or  my  streak 

through  the  eye       728.  Rei>-bb]ia8Ted  Nuthatch. 

B.  Underparts  white  or  whitish;  under  tail-ooverts  more  or  less  rufous;  tail 

with  white  spots.    727.  Writb-bbeasteo  Nuthatch.    7276.  Florida 
Nuthatch. 
C  Whole  top  of  the  head  brown    .    .    .    720.  Brown-hhadbd  Nuthatch. 

797.  SItta  oMroUnensIs  imrotlnemls  Lath,  Whiti!-brsabtbd 
Nuthatch.  (Fig.  74a.)  Ad.  d*. — Top  of  head  shining  black;  rest  of  upper- 
parts  bluish  gray;  inner  secondaries  bluish  gray,  marked  with  black;  wmg- 
coverts  and  quills  tipped  with  whitish;  outer  tail-feathers  black,  with  white 
patches  near  their  tips;  middle  ones  bluish  gray^  sides  of  head  and  under- 
parts white;  lower  belly  and  under  tail-coverts  mixed  with  rufous.  Ad,  9. — 
Similar,  but  black  of  head  veiled  by  bluish  gray.  L.,  6*07;  T.,  1*92;  B.,  *70. 

Range. — N.  Am.  e.  of  the  Plains.  Bre^s  in  Canadian,  Transition,  and 
Upper  Austral  sones  from  n.  Minn.,  cen.  Ont.,  s.  Que.,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  the 
n.  parts  of  the  Gulf  States;  casual  in  Keewatin. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  and  W.  V.,  less  common  S.  R.  Oariniug, 
common  P.  R.  Cambridge,  P.  R.,  rare  in  summer,  imcommon  in  winter, 
common  in  migrations:  most  numerous  in  Oct.  and  Nov.  N.  Ohio,  common 
P.  R.   Glen  EUyn,  fairly  common  P.  R.   SE.  Minn.,  common  P.  R. 

Nestt  of  feathers,  leaves,  etc.,  in  a  hole  in  a  tree  or  stump.  E(fg8t  5-8, 
white  or  creamy  white,  thickly  and  rather  evenly  spotted  and  speckled 
with  rufous  and  lavender,  '75  x  '57.  IkUe,  Cambridge,  Apl.  19;  se.  Minn., 
Apl.  7. 

When  the  cares  of  a  family  devolve  upon  him,  the  Nuthatch  eschews 
all  society  and  rarely  ventures  far  from  his  forest  home.  But  in  the 
winter  I  believe  even  the  birds  are  affected  by  the  oppressive  loneliness; 
the  strangers  of  summer  become  for  a  time  boon  companions,  and  we 
find  Downy  Woodpeckers,  Chickadees,  and  Nuthatches  wandering 
about  the  woods  or  visiting  the  orchards  on  f^parently  the  best  of 
terms. 

Few  birds  are  easier  to  identify:  the  Woodpecker  pecks,  the  Chick- 
adee calls  chickadee,  while  the  Nuthatch,  running  up  and  down  the 
tree  trunks,  assumes  attitudes  no  bird  outside  his  family  would  think 
of  attempting.  His  powers  of  speech  are  in  nowise  disturbed  by  his 
often  inverted  position,  and  he  accompanies  his  erratic  clamberings  by 
a  conversational  twitter  or  occasionally  a  loud,  nasal  yank,  yank,  which 
frequently  tells  us  of  his  presence  before  we  see  him. 

He  is  not  too  absorbed  in  his  business  to  have  a  mild  interest  in 
yours,  and  he  may  pause  a  moment  to  look  you  over  in  a  calm  kind  of 
way,  which  somehow  makes  one  feel  that  perhaps,  after  all.  Nuthatches 
are  of  as  much  importance  as  we.  But  his  curiosity  is  soon  satisfied; 
affairs  are  evidently  pressing,  and  with  a  yank,  yank,  he  resumes  his 
search  for  certain  tidbits  in  the  shape  of  grubs  or  insects'  eggs  hidden 
in  the  bark. 

88 
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There  IB  such  a  Uok  of  senlimMit  in  the  Nuthatch's  dianetar,  he 
■eema  ao  mtAber-ot-taoi  in  all  his  ways,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  ima^oe 
him  indulging  in  anything  like  nng.  But  even  he  can  not  withstand 
the  aU-«onqueriiig  influenoea  of  firing;  and  at  that  ieason  h«  raises  hia 
voice  in  a  peculiar  monotone — a  t«nor  AoA-AaA-ftaA-Ao'k-AaA — sounding 
strangdy  like  niirthle«  laughter. 

nrb.  8.  a.  athinri  Scalt.  FunmA  WBrT>-BB>4nr>D  Nuthatcb. 
Sunilar  to  the  pneoediiu,  but  aamewhat  ■mailer,  the  winc-ooverts  and  quQla 
but  alightly  <s  not  at  aU  tipped  with  vhitish,  the  tBnuJe  with  the  top  ol  the 
head  and  uitfie  black.  a>  in  the  maU.   W.,  3'32;  T.,  ISO;  B..  TO. 

Range. — Breedii  in  Auatroriparian  fauna  from  Miis.  e.  along  the  coast 
to  fU.,  and  n.  to  S.  C. 

^eiNno  date.  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Uah.  18. 

7M.  Htta  wHiadanale  Lma.  Rzn-aBZAaraD  Nuthatch.  Ad.  if. — 
Top  of  head  and  a  wide  stripe  Ihrough  eya  to  najM  '^■■'■"g  black;  a  white 
line  over  eye;  upperparts  bluish  gray,  no  blsclc  marks  on  aeaondaries,  or 
tips  to  win8-0Qverl« ;  outer  tail-featheni  black,  with  white  patches  Dear  their 
tips:  middle  ones  bluish  Braj':  throat  white:  rest  of  undcrparts  ocliraeeoitt- 
buff.    Ad.  9. — Similar,  but  top  of  head  aod  stripe  tliroush  the  eye  bluish 

ry.  [ike  the  bock:   underparts   paler, 
4-62;  W.,  2-66:  T.,  ISS;  B^  -eO, 
Range. — N.  A.    Breeds  in  Canadian 
■one  from  the  upper  Yulcon  Valley,  and 
'  N.  F..  s.  to  n.  MiDQ.,  Mich.,  and  Mass.. 
and  s.  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky 
MU.  to  Calif..  Aril.,  and  N.  M.,  and  in 
l^kaniea  to  N.  C;  wintera  from  s.  Canada 
Calif.,  and  the  Gulf  Sut«B. 
iliDgton.  irregularly  abundant  W.  V.,aome- 
ire,  Sept.  15-May  10.    Ossiniiig,  irregular 

lug.  8-May8.   Camlaidite.  irregular  T.  V. 

Fia  134.  Ited>bn«(M]  and  W.  VT,  Aug.  i6-Nov.  26;  Nov.  2S-Apl.  15. 
Nutluioh.  (Nstml  BIS.)  N.  Ohio,  bderably  common  W.  V..  Sept.  4-Mar 
22.  Olen  EUyn.  irregular  T.  V..  ^.  24-May  21; 
Aug.  Ifr-Deo.  12.  8E.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  unoommoo  W.  V.,  Sept.  24- 
Apl!21. 

Ne»t,  of  grasena.  In  a  bole  in  a  tree  or  atump.  Siw(.  4-7,  white  or  creamy 
white,  speckled  with  cinnamon-,  rufoua-tisown,  and  lavender,  '00  x  '47. 
i>ate,  Cwais,  Maine,  May  7. 

While  reeembling  the  White^ireasted  Nuthatch,  this  more  northern 
spedes  differs  from  it  sufficiently  both  in  notes  and  i4>pearance  to  be 
easily  diatinguished.  Its  black  faoe-etripe  ie  a  noticeable  character, 
while  to  the  trained  ear  its  bighpr,  finer,  more  nasal,  slightly  drawled, 
pomy-tTumpet-tike  yna,  yna  ia  quite  unlike  the  White-breast's  vigorous 
yank,  yemk.  The  Red-breaat  has  an  evident  partiality  for  pine  trees, 
and  may  be  ee^  hoveling  about  the  cones  wldle  looldng  for  a  foothold 
from  whidi  to  extract  their  seeds. 

Tn.  SItta  pnalllA  LaOi.  BBowM-BXAniD  Nuthatch.  Adt. — Top  and 
back  of  heaid  grayish  brown,  sometimes  tipped  with  [Mle  ashy;  a  wbitista 
patch  on  nape;  no  white  over  eye;  rest  of  upperparts  bluish  gray;  outer  ti" 


tMtbets  black,  tipped  with  o"'Vi'li,  middle  ones  bluish  gray;  underpvU 
gr^ish  white;  the  breast,  particularly  in  the  fall,  with  a  tinge  of  buff;  stdcs 
gray.  L.,  4601  W.,  260;  f.,  126;  B.,  '62. 
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Range. — SE.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  AuBtroriparian  fauna  from  s.  Mo.*,  and 
8.  Del.  8.  to  e.  Tex.  and  s.  fla.;  casual  in  a.  Mich.,  Ohio,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
Bahamas. 

Nest,  of  feathers,  grasses,  etc.,  generally  near  the  ground,  in  a  hole  in  a 
tree  or  stump.  Eggs,  5-6,  white  or  creamy  white,  heavily  spotted  or  blotched 
with  cinnamon-  or  olive-brown,  '56  x  '46.  Date,  San  Mateo,  Fla.,  Mch.  4; 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Mch.  12;  Edgecombe  Co.,  N.  C,  Mch.  28. 

This  little  Nuthatch,  the  Red-oockaded  Woodpecker,  and  Pine 
Warbler,  are  characteristic  birds  of  the  great  pineries  in  our  Southern 
States.  Frequently  they  are  found  associated.  The  Woodpeckers 
generally  keep  to  the  tree  tops,  the  Warblers  live  on  or  near  the  ground, 
while  the  Nuthatches  scramble  about  from  the  base  of  the  trunk  to  the 
tenmnal  twigs,  but  feed  chiefly  among  the  smaller  branches,  actively 
and  spirally,  getting  food  which  they  take  to  the  main  trunk  to  wedge 
behind  the  large  bark  scales.  They  are  talkative  sprites,  and,  like  a 
group  of  school  children,  each  one  chatters  away  without  paying  the 
slightest  attention  to  what  his  companions  are  saying.  When  feeding 
they  utter  a  liquid,  conversational  pitF-pity  a  note  which  is  accelerated 
and  emphasized  as  the  birds  take  wing.  At  intervals,  even  when  the 
individuals  of  a  troop  are  quite  widely  separated,  they  all  suddenly 
break  out  into  a  thin,  metallic  dee-dee-dee  or  tnee4nse4nee. 


64.  Family  PARiDiB.  TmacB.   (Fig.  74&.) 

Like  the  Nuthatches,  with  which,  after  the  nesting  season,  they  are 
often  associated,  the  Titmice  are  largely  restricted  to  the  more  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  the  two  hundred  and  forty-one  known  species, 
fifteen  are  North  American,  where  they  range  to  the  southern  border 
of  the  Mexican  tableland.  They  inhabit  wooded  countries,  where  their 
destructiveness  to  insects,  their  eggs  and  larv»,  is  of  incalculable  value. 
Their  nests  vary  widely  in  character.  The  true  Titmice  (PerUhestea) 
excavate  holes  in  dead  trees;  ^githalus  builds  a  felted,  purse-shaped 
structure  of  plant-down  with  the  entrance  near  the  top;  Auriparus 
a  not  dissimilar  but  more  globular  home  which  is  covered  with  thorny 
twigs,  and  PsaUripanut  a  long,  loosely-woven  bag  of  plant-down,  covered 
with  lichens.  They  are  migratory  at  the  northern  limit  of  their  range 
and,  except  when  nesting,  are  usually  found  in  small  troops. 

KET  TO  THB  SPB0IE8 

A,  Crown  brown;  sides  chestnut      ....    740a.  Acadian  Chxckadeh. 

B,  Crown  black;  outer  margin  of  greater  wing-ooverts,  distinctly  whitish; 

wing  generally  over  2'50        735.  Chickadbh. 

C,  Crown  black;  greater  wing-coverts  without  white  margins;  wing  under 

2*50 736.  Carolina  Chickadbb. 

2>.  Crown  gray,  crested 731.  Tuftbd  Titmousb. 

7tl.  Bssolophiis  bloolor  (Linn,).  Tuttbd  TmionsB.  Ads. — ^Head 
crested.  Forehead  black;  rest  of  upperparts,  win^  and  tail  gray;  back  in 
winter  tinged  with  olive-brown;  underparts  whitish;  sides  washed  with 
Tufous.  L.,  600;  W.,  310;  T.,  270;  B.,  -45. 


Sou*. — Cmrolinian  and  Aiutroriparun  tsuDM  from  Nebr.,  Iowk,  tii«, 
Ind..  Ohio,  Pa.,  and  N.  J.  ■.  to  cen.  Tex.,  the  Gulf  otwst,  sad  FU.;  caaul  in 
s.  parts  of  Wise.,  Mich.,  N.  Y.,  and  Conn. 

WashiiixtoD,  very  eommon  P.  R.,  more  to  in  winter.  N.  Ohio,  oomman 
P.  R.  Glen  Ellyn,  oiOy  two  reoordL  Apl.  4  uhI  Nov.  19. 

NmI,  of  leavea.  mo«,  ibripa  of  bark,  feathere,  etc.,  in  Woodpecken' 
deaerted  holea,  atuioiM,  eta.  Bm»,  5-8,  white  or  ereamy  white,  rather  ooanety 
and  evenly  marked  with  rufoua-brDWn. 
-71  K  -66.  DaU.  Mt.  Pleasant,  S.  C.  Apl. 
21:  Weaverville,  N.  C,  Apl.  8;  Brook- 
vilie,  Ind.,  Apl.  22. 

The  Tufted  Titmouse  is  a  bird  of 
very  eeneral  distribution  in  wood- 
lands, where  its  presence  is  aIwa}-B 
made  knowa  by  it«  notee,  Ita  com- 
mon call  ia  a  loud,  clearly  wfaistled 
peto,  peto,  peto,  peto,  whidi  may  be 
repeated  by  the  same  individual  for 
bnun  at  a  time.  Occasionally  the 
key  ia  <diai]ged,  and  at  first  the  notes 
Tta.  135.  Tuftad  TitmouK.  are  decidedly  pleatdi^,  but  the  bird 

(NalurJ  a«L)  g^gjjy  „earie8   one   by   ita  monoto- 

nous repetition.  It  utters  abo  other  whistled  calls,  and  a  de-th-de-dr, 
much  like  the  Dot«e  of  the  Chickadee,  though  somewhat  loudcf  and 
hoarser.  The  Tufted  Tit  is  not  a  shy  bird  and  may  be  approached 
with  ease.  Its  oonspiouous  crest  is  an  excellent  field-mark. 

TU.   FMitkMtM   aMMMpiUas   atrtoiwiUna    i 

(Fig.  746.)    Adi.— Top  of  the  head,  i 

of  the  head  and  neck  white;  hack  a^ky;  oui«r  vaacn  oi  greaiier  win^-covena 
distinrtly  tnarsined  with  white;  wing  and  tail-feathere  margined  with 
whitiah;  breaat  white;  he\ly  and  aidea  washed  with  cream-buff,  h.,  5*27; 
W.,  2-63;  T.,  2-43;  B.,  "37. 

fjanoe.— -Canadian  and  -rranntion  tones  of  e.  N.  A.  from  ae.  Reewatin, 
and  N.  F.  b.  to  cen.  Mo..  111b.,  n.  Ind..  Ohio,  Pa.,  n.  N.  J.,  and  in  the  AUe- 
■hanica  i.  to  N.  C;  somewhat  further  ■.  in  winter. 

Wanhington,  rare  and  irregular  W.  V.,  Oct.  19-Apl.  10.   Osainine,  toler- 
ahly  oommoD  P.  R.   Camhridxe,  common  P.  R.,  more  numeious  in lall  and 
-  '    .  N.  Ohio,  common  P.  R.  Glen  EUyn,  fairiy  common  P.  R.  SE.  Minn., 


lOM,  sraiaea,  feathen.  and  plant-dowo.  in  old  stumpa,  bolea  in 
ireee,  etc.,  not  more  than  16  fast  up.  £fvt,  &-B,  white,  spotted  and  Kieckled, 
chiefly  at  the  larKer  end,  with  cianamoo-  or  mfoua-brown.  -60  x  -48.  Datt. 
Saybrook,  Coon,,  May  6;  Cambridge,  May  10;  Holland  Patent,  N.  Y.,  May 
16;  Brookville,  Ind.,  Apl.  22;  se.  Minn.,  May  11. 

When  most  birds  were  strangers  to  me,  I  remember  tbinlring 
what  a  blessing  it  would  be  if  every  one  spoke  his  name  as  plainly 
as  does  this  animated  bunch  of  black  and  white  feathers.  No  need 
of  a  text-book  to  discover  hia  name ;  with  winning  confidence  he 
introduced  himself,  and  probably  for  this  reason  he  has  always  be^m 
my  best  friend   among   birds.  *  "^ 

I  never  hear  his  voice  in   the 
woods  without  answering  him; 
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This  is  the  so-called  'Phoebe'  note,  which,  it  may  be  added,  is  uttered 
by  both  sexes.  Soon  he  comes  to  me,  mildly  inquisitive  at  first, 
looking  about  for  the  friend  or  foe  whose  call  has  attracted  him.  In 
an  unconcerned  way  he  hops  from  limb  to  limb,  whistling  softly  the 
while,  picking  an  insect's  egg  from  beneath  a  leaf  here  or  larva  from  a 
crevice  in.  the  bark  there,  all  the  time  performing  acrobatic  feats  of 
which  an  accomplished  gynmast  might  be  proud.  Finally  his  curiosity 
becomes  aroused,  he  ceases  feeding,  and  gives  his  entire  attention  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bird  who  so  regularly  replies  to  him.  Hopping  down  to 
a  limb  within  three  feet  of  my  head,  he  regards  me  with  puzzled  intent- 
ness;  his  little  black  eyes  twinkle  with  intelligence,  he  changes  his  call, 
and  questions  me  with  a  series  of  chick-drdeeSf  Uquid  gurgles,  and  odd 
chuckling  notes  which  it  is  beyond  my  power  to  answer,  and  finally, 
becoming  discouraged,  he  refuses  to  renew  our  whistled  conversation 
and  retreats  to  the  woods. 

On  several  occasions  Chickadees  have  flown  down  and  perched  upon 
my  hand.  During  the  few  seconds  they  remained  there  I  became  rigid 
with  the  emotion  of  this  novel  experience.  It  was  a  mark  of  confidence 
which  seemed  to  initiate  me  into  the  ranks  of  woodland  dwellers. 

1900.  Chapuan,  F.  M.,  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  147-61  (nesting). 
1911.  Stanwood,  C.  J.,  Journ.  Me.  Orn.  Soc,  XIII,  26-^  (nesting). 

7tt.  PenthestesoarolinensU  oaroUiiensis  (Aud,).  Cabolina  CmcKA- 
DEE. — Similar  to  the  preceding  species,  but  smaller;  greater  wing-eoverts 
not  margined  with  whitish;  wing  and  tail-feathers  with  less  white  on  their 
outer  vanes.   L.,  406-4*75;  W.,  2-20-2-48;  T..  1-88-212;  B.,  •30--32. 

Range. — S£.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Carolinian  and  Austroriparian  faunas 
from  cen.  Mo.,  Ind.,  cen.  Ohio,  Pa.  (sparingly),  and  cen.  N.  J.,  s.  to  se.  La., 
the  Gulf  coast,  and  n.  fla. 

Washington,  very  common  P.  R.,  particularlv  in  winter. 

Nest,  of  grasses,  fine  strips  of  bark,  feathers,  hair,  etc.,  in  holes  in  trees, 
stumps,  etc.  Eggs,  5-8,  similar  in  color  to  those  of  P.  atricapiUtts.  DaJtCt  Mt. 
Pleasant,  S.  C,  Mch.  23;  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C,  Apl.  13;  D.  C,  Apl.  24. 

My  experience  with  this  southern  Chickadee  has  been  confined 
largely  to  Florida.  There  I  found  it  a  comparatively  shy  bird,  with 
notes  quite  unlike  those  of  P.  cUricapillus.  Instead  of  the  two  clear 
whistles  which  airicajnUus  in  New  Jersey  utters,  the  Florida  bird 
repeates  f<mr  rather  tremulous  notes,  and  there  is  also  a  substantial 
difference  in  its  other  calls,  one  of  which  resembles  the  words  my  watcher 
key,  my  waUher  key. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Richmond  writes  me  that  at  Washington  the  chich-^irdSi 
call  of  carolinensia  is  higher  pitched  and  more  hurriedly  given  than 
that  of  atricapiUuSf  and  that  the  whistle  consists  of  three  notes,  but  in 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  W.  DeW.  Miller  tells  me  that  it  consists  of  four. 

Writing  from  the  mountidns  of  North  Carolina,  where  both  species 
occur  together,  Mr.  Brewster  says:  "In  one  place  a  male  of  each  species 
was  singing  in  the  same  tree  the  low,  plaintive,  tswee-de&^wsee'-dee  of 
the  P.  carolinensiSf  contrasting  sharply  with  the  ringing  te-derry  of  its 
more  northern  cousin"  (The  Auk,  1886,  p.  177). 
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fStb.  P,  e.  ImylM  (Batiifa),   Fuobida  Chigxadbb. — Similar  to  P. 
e,  earolinengU,  but  flmaUer  (ezoept  bill)  and  darker  above. 
Range. — Southern  half  of  Florida. 

749,  PMitlMataa  Iradaottlmu  hudannieui  {FanL).  Htjdoohiajx 
CmcxADBB.  Ads, — Crown  dull,  dark  brownish  gray;  back  browniah  aafay: 
wings  and  tail  grayiah;  throat  black;  ear-oovertB,  skies  of  the  neck,  br^ist,  and 
belly  white;  sides  rufous. 

Range. — N.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  and  Canadian  sones  from 
Kowak  Valley,  Alaska,  and  tree  limit  in  oen.  Mackensie  and  cen. 
Keewatin  s.  to  s.  B.  C,  oen.  Alberta  (casually  Mont.),  n.  Man.,  cen.  Ont., 
and  Ungava;  s.  in  winter  casually  to  n.  Ills. 

74ta.  P.  h.  Uttoralia  {BrvaaU).  Acadian  CmcKADaa.— Similar  to 
P.  h.  huda<miciu,  but  smaller  and  browner. 

Range. — NE.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Boreal  lones  from  n.  Que.,  and  N.  F., 
s.  to  the  Adirondaoks  of  N.  Y.  and  mts.  of  n.  Vt.  and  cen.  N.  H. ;  migrating 
casualty  to  Mass.,  R.  I.,  and  Conn. 

Cambridge,  rare,  perhaps  only  casual,  W.  V.,  Nov.  1-Apl.  1. 

Neei,  of  moss  and  felted  fur,  in  holes  in.  trees  and  stumps.  Bgge,  6-7, 
not  distinguishable  from  those  of  P.  atrioapUiue,  '61  x  *50.  Date,  Stewiaeke, 
N.  8.,  May  26. 

The  general  habits  of  this  northern  Chickadee  reBemble  those  of 
atricapiUuSj  but  its  notes  are  recognisably  differoit.  Wright  {Auk, 
1890,  p.  407)  speaks  of  its  "sweet,  warbling  song,"  and  Qaik  (Joum.  Me. 
Om.  Soc.,  1906,  p.  27)  writes  of  "a  sweet,  little  song  of  three  or  four  notes," 
but  Brewster  ("Birds  of  the  Cambridge  Region,''  p.  379)  says  ''besides 
low,  chattering,  conversational  sounds — difficult  of  description  but 
far  from  musical  in  character — ^which  the  birds  occasionally  make  while 
feeding,  I  have  heard  them  utter  only  a  low  chip  much  like  that  of  the 
common  Chickadee,  but  rather  fed^ler,  an  abrupt,  e3q>lo8ive  tchr4chipf 
and  a  nasal  drawling  iehick,  chee-day-day.  In  the  call  last  mentioned  the 
intervals  between  the  doubled  middle  note  and  the  single  notes  which 
precede  and  foUow  it  are  very  pronounced,  and  the  accented  notes  are 
very  strongly  emphasised — characteristics  which  serve  at  once  to  dis- 
tinguish these  sounds  from  any  that  the  Black-ciqiped  Chickadee  ever 
produces." 

1910.  Allbn,  F.  H.,  The  Auk,  XXVII,  86  (song). 

65.  Faiolt  Stlviidjb.   Old-Wobld  Waebubbs,  Eingletb,  and 

Gnatcatchbbs.    (Fig*  75.) 

No  generally  accepted  classification  of  the  birds  of  this  family  has  as 
yet  been  proposed,  but  for  our  present  purposes  they  may  be  divided 
into  three  subfamilies:  (1)  The  Syhiinm,  or  Old-World  Warblers,  num- 
bering some  five  hundred  species,  confined  exclusively  to  the  Old-World, 
with  the  exception  of  one  species  foimd  in  Alaska;  (2)  the  ReguLinot, 
or  Kinglets,  of  which  two  of  the  seven  known  species  are  found  in  the 
New  World;  (3)  the  PciioptiUncB,  or  Gnatcatchers,  an  American  group 
containing  about  fifteen  species,  three  of  which  are  found  in  the  United 
States. 
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TTie  OW-World  Wart>lere  are  genenlly  dull,  oEvaceous  birda  with 
ten,  instead  of  the  nine,  primariee  of  out  MnioHitidm,  with  which,  indeed, 
they  have  no  close  relationehip.  Many  of  the  Bpoaea  aie  highly  muncaJ, 
whence  the  ori^n  of  the  family  name,  a  misfit  when  applied  to  the  New- 
World  Warblers,  to  which  it  waa  ^ven  becauae  of  their  mipei'fidal 
reaembUnce  to  the  Old-World  foims,  rather  than  for  their  muMcal  en- 
dowments. The  Kinglets  and  GnatMtcheiB  are  typically  rq)reeent«d 
by  the  epedw  described  below. 

UT  TO  OTB  BPicixa 
A.  With  a  briKht>4x>lor«d  cnst. 

o.  Crest  ruby,  without  black    .     749.  RnBT-caowmD  Emoutr  (Ad.  if.). 
b.  Crest  yellow,  or  orange  and  yellow,  bordered  by  Uack. 

748.  OouiHN-CBOwtnD  KnraLBT. 
S,  Without  a  odored  oreat. 

a.  ^ok  ashy  blue;  outer  taH-featlieiB  white. 

761.    BLUK-oai.T  ONATCATCHaS. 

b.  Backoliv&«reen;tK>wliit«hitail.RcBT-CBOWNiu>Kil(OU)T(s  andim.). 

TU.  Recnloa  aatHW*  aatx^*  ImAL    Goldch-cbowmbd   Eimolbt. 
Ad.  d". — Center  of  Orown  bright  reddiah  orange,  bordered  by  yellow  and 
black;  H  whitiah  line  over  the  eye;  rest  of  upperparts  aliTe-areen;  win0i  and 
tail  (uscouH.  marEiiied  with  olive-green;  tail  Hlightly  forked;  underparts 
soiled  whitish.  Ad.  v . — Similar,  but  crowo  with- 
out orange,  ita  cenl«r  tnight  yellow,  bordered  on 
each  side  by  blank.    L„  4-07;  W.,  214;  T.,  1-75; 
B.,  -28. 

Range. — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Boreal  lones 
from  Q.  Alberta^.  Keewatin,  a.  Ungava,  and  Cape 
Breton  Is.  a  in  Rocky  Mts.  to  n.  Aril,  and  N.  M., 
and  to  Mich..  tJ.  Y..  and  mta.  of  Mass.,  and  in 
the  hifiher  Alleshaniea  a.  to  N.  C:  winters  from 
Iowa  (caaually  Minn.),  Ont.,  and  N.  B.  to  n.  Fla. 
and  Mex. 

Waahington,  abundant  W.  V.,  Beat.  30-Apl.  Fia  13a.  QDlden-oroirnBd 
27.  Ossining,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  20-Apl,  28.  Kio^t.  (NUunl  dMB.) 
Cambridge,  very  common  T.  V.,  n" 


W.  v.,  Sept.  36-Apl.  20.   N.  Ohio,  common  W.  V.,  Sept.  26-May  4.   Glen 

'SUyn,  common  T.  v.,  iiregular  W.  V.    " ""   "'" 

r.  v.,  Mch.  30-  ;  Sept.  21-Deo.  1. 


.,  irregular  W.  V.,  Sept.  Ift-May  8,  8E.  Minn.,  common 


, _n  coniferous  trees,  6-flO  (eet 

from  the  ground.  Egg*,  9-10.  creamy  white  to  muddy  cream-color,  speckled 
and  blotcned  with  pale  wood-brown,  and  rarely,  taint  lavender.  "SS  x  44, 
(See  Brewster,  Auk,  V,  18SS,  337.}   Date,  Grand  Menan,  N.  B.,  May  24. 

This  Kinglet  resembles  in  habits  its  ruby-crowned  cousin,  with 
which  during  the  migrations  it  ia  frequently  associated.  Its  notes, 
however,  are  quite  unlike  those  of  tliat  spedes,  its  usual  call-note  b^g 
a  fine,  high  ii-ti,  audible  only  to  practiced  ears.  In  his  extended  account 
of  the  nesting  habits  of  this  species,  as  observed  by  him  in  Worcester 
County,  Mass.  (Auk.  I.  e.),  Mr.  Brewster  writes  that  its  song  "begins 
with  a  succession  of  five  or  nx  fine,  dirill,  high-pitched,  somewhat 
faltering  notes,  and  ends  with  a  short,  rapid,  rather  explosive  warble. 
The  opening  notes  are  given  in  a  ri^ng  key,  but  the  song  falls  rapidly 
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at  Uie  eod.  The  whole  may  be  eacpreesed  as  foUows:  Uee,  Um,  (cm,  tsee. 

Muffled  in  ite  thick  ooat  of  feathan,  the  diminutive  Groldcrest 
bfaves  our  aeverest  wintera,  living  evidence  that,  given  an  abundance 
of  food,  temperature  is  a  secondary  factor  in  a  bird's  existence. 

749.  Becoliis  calendula  calendula  (Ltnn.).  RnBT-cBO¥rNaD  Kino- 
LBT.  (Fig.  7oa.)  Ad.  <f. — Crown  with  a  partly  oonoealed  crest  of  bright  red; 
rest  of  upperiMUts  grayish  olive-green,  bri|;hter  on  the  rump;  win^ps  and  tail 
fuscous,  edged  with  oUve-green;  two  whitish  wing-bars;  tall  sli^tly  forked, 
the  miadie  feathers  shortest;  undeiparts  soiled  whitish,  more  or  less  tinged 
with  buffy.  Ad,  9  and  /m.--Siniilar,  but  without  the  red  crown-patch. 
L.,  4-41;  W..  2-24;  T..  1-73;  B.,  '29. 

R^markt. — Females  and  young  are  warblerlike  in  general  appearance, 
but  note  the  short  first  primary,  barely  one  inch  in  length. 

Range. — N.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Boreal  sones  from  nw.  Alaska,  and  w. 
oen.  Ungava  s.  in  mts.  to  s.  Calif.,  s.  Aris.,  oen.  N.  M.,  n.  Ont.,  N.  B.,  and 
N.  S.  (casually  Maine);  winters  from  s.  B.  C,  Iowa,  and  Va.  (casually 
further  n.)  s.  to  Guatemala. 

Washmgton,  abundant  T.  V.,  A^.  12-May  15;  Sept.  25-Noy.  1;  occa- 
sionally winters.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  8-May  13;  S^t.  16-Nov.  3. 
Cambridge,  rather  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  12-May  5;  Oct.  10-30.  N.  Ohio, 
common  T.  V.,  Apl.  1-May  23;  Sept.  9-Nov.  3.  Glen  Ellyn,  fairly  common 
T.  v.,  Mch.  22-May  19;  Sept.  9-Oot.  27.  SE.  Minn.,  Mch.  12-  ;  Sept.  la- 
Oct.  24. 

Neti,  usually  semipensile,  of  moss  and  fine  strips  of  bark,  neatly  inter- 
woven, lined  with  feathers,  in  coniferous  trees,  12-30  feet  from  the  ground. 
Soo^t  5-9,  dull  whitish  or  pale  buffy,  faintly  speckled  or  spotted  with  pale 
brown,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  '55  x  *43  (Davie).  DaJte^  Boulder  Co.,  Colo., 
June  3. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  turn  you  will  notice  numerouB  very  amall, 
ohve-green  birds  flitting  about  the  terminal  twigs  of  the  trees  and  lower 
growth,  in  the  woods,  orchards,  or  hedgerows.  They  resemble  Warblers, 
but  are  much  tamer — ^you  can  almost  touch  them — and  have  a  habit  of 
nervously  flitting  their  wings  every  few  seconds,  perhaps  accompany- 
ing the  action  by  a  wrenlike,  scolding  note.  You  will  not  often 
hear  them  sing  at  this  season,  and  there  is  little  in  their  voice  or  appear- 
ance to  tell  you  that  they  are  among  the  most  famous  of  feathered 
songsters. 

The  May  morning  when  first  I  heard  this  Kinglet's  song  is  among 
the  most  memorable  of  my  early  ornithological  experiences.  The 
bird  was  in  the  tree-tops  in  the  most  impassable  bit  of  woods  near  my 
home.  The  longer  and  more  eagerly  I  followed  the  unseen  singer  the 
greater  the  mystery  became.  It  seemed  impossible  that  a  bird  which 
I  supposed  was  at  least  as  large  as  a  Bluebird  could  escape  observation 
in  the  partly  leaved  trees.  The  song  was  mellow  and  flutelike,  and  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  several  hundred  yards;  an  intricate  warble  past 
imitation  or  description,  and  rendered  so  admirably  that  I  never  hear 
it  now  without  feeling  an  impulse  to  applaud.  The  bird  is  so  small, 
the  song  so  rich  and  full,  that  one  is  reminded  of  a  chorister  with  the 
voice  of  an  adult  soprano.  To  extend  the  comparison,  one  watches  this 
gifted  but  unconscious  musician  flitting  about  the  trees  with  somewhat 
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the  feeling  that  one  obeerreB  the  choir-boy  doflSng  his  scurplice  and 
joining  his  comrades  for  a  game  of  tag. 

7S1.  Polloptlla  onmlea  cnml^a  {Linn.).  Blub-qrat  Gnatgatghsb. 
(Fig.  756.)  Ad.  d*. — Upperparts  bluish  gray;  forehead  and  front  of  the  head 
narrowly  bordered  by  black;  wings  edged  with  grayish,  the  secondaries  bor- 
dered with  whitish;  outer  tail-feathers  white,  changing  gradually  until  the 
middle  ones  are  black;  underparts  dull  grayish  white.  Ad.  9. — Similar, 
but  without  the  black  on  the  head.    L.,  4*60;  W.,  2*05;  T.,  200;  B.,  '40. 

Range.^^E.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  Austroriparian  and  Carolinian  faunas 
from  e.  Nebr.,  and  s.  parts  of  Wise.,  Mich.,  and  Ont.,  and  sw.  Pa.,  Md.,  and 
8.  N.  J.  s.  to  s.  Tex.  and  cen.  Fla.;  winters  from  s.  Tez.,  Gulf  States,  and  n. 
Fla.  to  the  West  Indies  and  Cen.  Am.;  casual  n.  to  se.  Minn.,  New  Eng- 
land, and  N.  Y. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  30-Noy.  23.  N.  Ohio,  common 
S.  R.,  Apl.  20-Sept.  15.  Glen  EUyn,  not  common,  S.  R.,  Apl.  22-Aug.  20; 
possibly  later.  SE.  Minn.,  rare  S.  R. 

Nest^  of  tendrils,  fine  strips  of  bark,  and  fine  grasses  firmly  interwoven 
and  covered  externally  with  lichens,  on  a  horizontal  branch  or  in  a  crotch. 
10-60,  usually  30  feet  up.  Eggs,  4-5,  bluish  white,  thickly  spotted  ana 
speckled  with  cinnamon-,  rufous-brown,  or  umber,  *56  x  '46.  Date,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  8.  C,  Apl.  17;  Iredell  Co.,  N.  C,  May  6. 

The  Blue-gray  Gnatcatcher  frequents  rather  densely  foliaged  trees, 
generally  in  the  woods,  showing  a  preference  for  the  upper  branches. 
He  is  a  bird  of  strong  character,  and  always  seems  to  me  like  a  minia- 
ture Mockingbird  with  some  of  the  habits  of  Kinglets.  His  exquisitely 
finished  song  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  ordinary  performance  of  his 
large  prototype,  but  is  possessed  of  so  little  volume  as  to  be  inaudible 
unless  one  is  quite  near  the  singer.  His  characteristic  call-note — a 
rather  sudden  ting,  like  the  twang  of  a  banjo  string — can  be  heard  at  a 
greater  distance. 

66.  Familt  Tubdidjs.   Thritbheb,  Blttebirds,  Etc.  (Fig.  76.) 

The  some  six  hundred  species  included  in  this  large  family  are  placed 
by  systematists  in  several  subfamilies.  About  two  hundred  and  forty 
are  true  Thrushes  belonging  in  the  subfamily  TurdincBj  the  juvenal 
plumage  of  which  is  always  more  or  less  spotted.  These  are  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  eighty  inhabiting  the  New  World,  twelve  of 
which  are  found  north  of  Mexico.  Thrushes  inhabit  wooded  regions; 
our  species  are  migratory,  and  gregarious  or  sociable  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  during  their  migrations  and  in  winter.  As  songsters,  they  are 
inferior  to  some  of  our  birds  in  power  of  execution,  but  their  voices  are 
possessed  of  greater  sweetness  and  expression,  and  they  are  conceded 
first  rank  among  song  birds  by  all  true  lovers  of  bird  music. 

KBY  TO  THB  BPBCIE8 

I.  Tail  blue,  back  blue  or   bluish 760.  Blukbiiw. 

II.  Tail  not  blue. 
1.  Tail  with  white. 

A.  Tail  black,  outer  feathers  tipped  with  white    .     761.  7616.  Robin. 

B.  Tail  white  tipped  with  black    .    .    765a.  GBBBNLiLND  Whbatbab. 
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3.  No  white  in  tail;  whidi  it  olive-brown  or  rufoiu. 

A.  Tail  not  brichter  than  back. 
a.  Upperparts  dnnamon-nif ous. 

a^.  Entire  underparts,  including  aiieB^  more  or  lefls  heavily  marked 
with  round,  black  spots;  back  bnghier  .than  tail. 

755.  Wood  Thbush. 

a*.  Throat  and  upper  breast  pale  buffy,  with  small,  cinnamon- 

brown,  wedge-shaped  soots;  belly  pure  white;  sides  with  a 

barely  perceptible  grayish  wash  .     .    756.  Wilson's  Thbdbb. 

h,  Upperparts  olive. 

6>.  Throat,  breast,  cheeks,  esre-ring,  and  lores  deep  cream-buff. 

758a.  Olivs-backkd  Thbush. 
6*.  Throat,  and  breast,  vdiite,  with  only  a  very  Blioht  buffy  tinge; 
eye-ring  whitish,  lores  gnoriah. 
757.  GIU.T-CHSBKBD  Thbusb.    757a.  BicKsmLL's  THBasH. 

B.  Tail  brighter  than  back. 

a,  Upperparts  olive-brown,  sometimes  inclining  to  cinnamon;  upper 
tail-coverts  and  tail  rufous   ....    7596.  Hbriot  T^bubh. 


/ 


TU.  lMooldUa^m]||tj^M  (flmel.).  y^osm  THBSBfi.  Ads.— Upper- 
parts  bright  cinnamon-brown,  orionleBt  on  iKehead.  and  changing  gradually 
to  pale  olive-brown  on  the  upper*  tail-coverts  ana  tail;  underparts  white, 
thickly  marked  with  2ar»e,  round  black  spots  except  on  the  throat  and  middle 
of  the  belly.  L.^*29;  W.  444;  T.,  2*92;  B..  '65. 

Remarks, — ^The  Wood  Thrush  may  be  distinguished  from  our  other 
Thrushes  (1)  by  its  larger  sise;  (2)  by  its  brighter,  more  rufous  color  above; 
and  (3)  especially  by  the  numerous  large,  round  black  spots  on  its  under- 
parts. These  cover  not  onlv  the  breast,  but  are  equally  numerous  on  Uie 
sides,  where  they  extend  well  up  under  Uie  win^i. 

Ranpe, — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Allegfaanian  and  Carolinian  faunas  from 
s.  8.  U.,  cen.  Minn.,  cen.  Wise.,  s.  Ont.,  and  s.  N.  H.  s.  to  e.  Tex.,  La.,  and 
n.  Fla.;  winters  from  s.  Mex.,  to  Costa  Rica;  casual  in  Maine. 

Washington,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  19-Oet.  10.  Ossining,  common  S.  R., 
Apl.  30-Oct.  2.  Cambridge,  locally  common  S.  R.,  May  lO^ept.  15.  N. 
Onio,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  20-Oct.  1.  Glen  Eilyn,  fairly  common  S.  R.,  ApL 
30-^pt.  29.  SE.  Minn.,  common  S.  R.,  May  1-Sept.  19. 

Ne9t,  of  leaves,  rootlets,  fine  twigs,  and  weed  stalks,  firmly  interwoven, 
with  an  inner  wall  of  mud  and  lining  of  fine  rootlets,  generally  in  saplings, 
about  8  feet  up.  ^m,  3-5,  greenish  blue,  lighter  and  with  less  green  than 
those  of  the  Catbird,  averaoino  lighter,  but  not  certainly  distinguishable 
in  color  from  those  of  the  Robin,  r05  x  '76.  Daie,  Yemassee,  S.  C,  May 
12;  D.  C,  May  1;  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  May  17;  Cambridge,  May  26;  se.  Minn., 
May  26. 

The  Wood  Thrush  is  not  so  distinctively  a  bird  of  the  woods  as  Uie 
Veery.  Well-shaded  lawns  are  sometimes  graced  by  its  presence,  and 
at  all  times  it  is  more  familiar  and  easier  to  observe  than  its  retiring 
relative.  Laige  size,  bright  cinnamon  upperparts,  and  especially 
a  conspicuously  spotted  breast  and  sides,  are  its  most  striking  field 
characters. 

The  Wood  Thrush's  <;«ll-p^tefl  are  a  liquid  qtdrt  and  a  sharp  pitrpU. 
The  latter  is  the  more  characteristic  and  is  often  heard  after  night- 
fall. When  the  bird  is  alarmed  or  imagines  its  young  in  danger,  its 
loud  and  rapid  utterance  of  this  call,  resembling  the  sound  produced- 
by  striking  large  pebbles  together,  gives  painful  evidence  of  its  fear 
and  anxiety. 

The  songs  of  the  Wood  and  Hermit  Thrushes  are  of  the  same  char- 
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acter,  but,  while  the  Hennit  is  the  more  gifted  performer,  the  Wood 
Thrush  does  not  sufifer  by  the  comparison.  His  calm,  restful  song 
rings  through  the  woods  like  a  hynm  of  praise  rising  pure  and  clear 
from  a  thankful  heart.  It  is  a  message  of  hope  and  good  cheer  in  the 
morning,  a  benediction  at  the  close  of  day: 

The  flutelike  opening  notes  are  an  invitation  to 
his  haimts;  a  call  from  Nature  to  yield  oursdves  to 


^m 


the  ennobling  influences  of  the  forest.  Come  to  me.  -> 

1910.  Wetoandt,  C,  CasBima,  21-27  (biography). 

7S«.  HyloololiJa  fusoesoens  fusoesoens  (Steph.).  Vubbt.  Ada, — 
Upperparts,  wings,  and  tail  nearly  uniform  cinnamon-brown,  not  so  bright 
as  m  the  Wood  Thrush*  center  of  the  throat  white;  sides  of  the  .throat  and 
breast  with  a  delicate  tmge  of  cream-bu£f,  rootted  with  smaU  wedge-shaped 
spots  of  nearly  ihe  same  color  as  the  back;  bei^  white;  sides  white,  with  only 
a  faint  tinge  of  grayish.  L..  752^  W.,  3*84;  T..  2*87;  B.,  -53. 

Remarks. — ^The  Veery's  distinguishing  characters  are  (1)  its  uniform 
cinnamon-brown  upperparts;  (2)  its  delicately  marked  breast;  and  (3)  partic- 
ularly its  almost  white  sides.  The  Wood  Thrush  has  the  sides  heavily  spotted, 
and  the  other  Thrushes  have  this  part  more  or  less  strong^  washed  with 
grajrish  or  brownish. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  lower  Canadian  and  Alleghanian  faunas 
from  n.  Mich.,  cen.  Ont.,  Anticosti,  and  N.  F.,  s.  to  n.  His.,  n.  Ind.,  n.  Ohio, 
and  n.  N.  J.,  and  in  the  Alleghanies  to  N.  C.  and  n.  Ga. ;  winters  in  n.  S.  A. 

Washington,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  26- June  2.  Aug.  18-Sept.  25.  Ossin- 
ing,  common  S.  R.,  Apl.  29-Sept.  6.  Cambridge,  locally  alnindant  8.  R., 
May  8-Sept.  5.  N.  Ohio,  common  8.  R.,  Apl.  20-Oct.  1.  Glen  EUyn,  toler- 
ably common,  T.  V.,  Apl.  24-May  29;  Aug.  26-Sept.  3. 

Nest,  of  strips  of  biEirk,  rootlets,  and  leaves,  wrapped  with  leaves  and 
lined  with  rootlets,  on  or  near  the  ground.  Eggs^  3-^,  greenish  blue,  of  the 
same  shade  as  those  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  *88  x  *65.  DatSt  Ossining,  N.  Y., 
May  26;  Cambridge,  May  28;  Farmington,  Maine,  Jime  2. 

The  Veery's  home  is  in  low,  wet,  rather  densely  undergrown  wood- 
lands. He  is  a  more  retiring  bird  than  the  Wood  Thrush;  he  lives  nearer 
the  ground  and  is  less  likely  to  leave  the  cover  of  his  haunts.  For  this 
reason,  even  in  localities  where  both  are  equally  common,  the  Wood 
Thrush  is  more  frequently  observed. 

The  Veery's  call-notes  are  a  clearly  whistled  toA^e-o  or  whke-^you,  the 
first  note  the  higher,  and  a  somewhat  softer  ida-whee  or  tewehj  with  the 
first  note  lower,  all  of  which  can  be  closely  imitated.  His  song  is  a 
weird,  ringing  monotone  of  blended  alto  and  aoprano  tones.  Neither 
notes  nor  letters  can  tell  one  of  its  peculiar  quality;  it  has  neither  break 
nor  pause,  and  seems  to  emanate  from  no  one  place.  If  you  can  imagine 
the  syllables  vee-r-r-hu  repeated  eight  or  nine  times  around  a  series  of 
intertwining  circles,  the  description  may  enable  you  to  recognise  the 
Veerjr's  song. 

The  Veery  has  a  double  personatity,  or  he  may  repeat  the  notes  of 
some  less  vocally  developed  ancestor,  for  on  occasions  he  gives  utter- 
ance to  an  enMrely  uncharacteristic  series  of  cocking  notes,  and  even 
mounts  high  in  the  tree  to  sing  a  hesitating  medley  of  the  same  un- 
musical cackSj  broken  whistled  calls,  and  attempted  trills.  Fortunately, 
this  performance  is  comparatively  unconunon,  and  to  most  of  us  the 
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Veery  is  known  only  by  his  own  stnuige,  unearthly  song.  His  notes 
touch  chords  which  no  other  bird's  song  reaches.  The  Water-Thrush 
is  inspiring,  the  Wood  and  Hermit  Hurushes  ''serenely  exalt  the  spirit,'' 
but  the  Veery  appeals  to  even  hii^ier  fedings;  all  the  wondrous  myste- 
ries of  the  woods  find  a  voice  in  his  song;  he  thrills  us.  with  emotions  we 
can  not  e]q)re8B. 

7Sto.  H.  f.  saWfllcola  Ridgw.  Wniow  Tkbubb.  Similar  to  the 
preceding,  bat  with  the  uppeiparts  slightly  darker. 

Range. — W.  N.  Am.,  eastward  in  migration  to  Wiac.,  Bis.,  Ind.,  and 
Mias. 

Qlen  EUsm,  tolerably  common  T.  V.,  May  S-June  4;  Aug.  20-Sept.  17. 
8E.  Minn.,  common  S.  K.,  May  5. 

NeUino  daU,  se.  Minn.,  May  24. 

7i7.  Hyloeiehla  aUste  aUste  (Boiref).  QRAT-CHBaKSD  Thrush. 
Ad. — Upperparts  uniform  olwe,  practically  no  difference  between  the  colore 
of  the  tMick  and  tail;  eve-ring  io^UmA,  lorpe  grayish;  middle  of  the  throat  and 
middle  of  the  betly  white;  sides  of  the  throat  and  breast  with  a  very  faint 
tinge  of  cream-buff  (richer  in  the  fall);  the  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the 
throat  spotted  with  wedge-shaped  marks,  those  of  the  breast  with  half- 
round  black  marks;  sides  brownish  gray  or  brownish  adiy.  L.,  7*58;  W., 
40»- T.,  2-96;  B.,  -56. 

Remarke. — The  uniform  olive  of  the  upperparts  of  this  species  at  once 
separates  it  from  our  other  eastern  Thrushes  except  its  subspecies  biekneiii 
and  the  Olive-backed  Thrush.  From  the  latter  it  may  be  known  by  the  com- 
parative absence  of  buff  on  the  breast  and  sides  of  the  throat,  by  its  whitish 
eye-ring  and  grayish  lores. 

Range. — N.  A.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  lone  in  a  narrow  belt  just  s.  of 
tree  limit  from  ne.  Siberia  to  oen.  Ungava,  and  N.  F.;  winters  in  S.  A. 

Washington,  rather  common  T.  V.,  May  8-31;  Sept.  15-Oct.  20.  Ossin- 
ing,  tolerably  common  T.  V..  May  15-June  1;  Sept.  2(>-Oct.  17.  Cambridge, 
uncommon  T.  V.,  May  18-28;  Sept.  15-Oct.  9.  N.  Ohio,  not  common  T.  V., 
Apl.  29-May  23.  Glen  EUyn,  oonmion  T.  V.,  May  l^une  4;  Aug.  26-Oct. 
9.   SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  May  7-  :  Sept.  8. 

Nesi,  of  grasses,  leaves,  strips  of  fine  bark,  etc.,  lined  with  fine  grasses,  in 
low  trees  or  bushes.  Boge,  4,  greenish  blue,  spotted  with  rusty  brown, 
'92  X  -67.  DaU,  Ft.  Yukon,  Alaska,  June  9. 

The  Gray-cheeked  and  Bicknell's  Thrushes  differ  more  widely  in 
name  than  in  anything  else*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  representa- 
tives of  one  and  the  same  species  which,  in  the  northern  pajrts  of  its 
range,  is  somewhat  larger  than  it  is  in  the  southern  parts  of  its  range. 
But  here  the  difference  stops:  the  northern  bird  (aiiciag)  resembling  the 
southern  bird  (bicknsUi)  in  notes  and  habits;  while  the  difference  be- 
tween them  in  size  is  so  alight  that  during  their  migrations,  where  both 
might  be  expected  to  occur  together,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
which  bird  was  under  observation.  During  the  nesting  season,  however, 
it  will  be  safe  to  call  any  olive-backed,  gray-cheeked  Thrush  found  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Bicknell's  and  all  to  the  north  of  that  river  the 
Gray-cheeked. 

The  Olive-backed  Thrush  (suxivMoni)  may  be  distllgjiiiflhed  in  life 
from  the  gray-cheeked  bird  (alicicB  and  biekndU)  by  itsteff  «hedcs  and 
eye-ring;  but  the  identification  should  be  made  under  favorable  con- 
ditions and  by  one  familiar  with  specimens  of  the  birds. 
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7B7a.  H.  a.  btdoftttlU  Bidov>.  Bicknsll'b  Thrush.  Similar  to  the 
precediim;,  but  smaller.  L.,  6'2&-7-26;  W.,  3-40-^'80;  T.,  2*60-2*70;  B., 
•60--52  (Ridgw.). 

Ranoe. — ^E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  in  Hudsonian  and  upper  Canadian  sones  in 
N.  8.,  mts.  of  n.  New  England,  the  CatskiUs  and  Adurondacks  of  N.  Y.,  and 
probably  mts.  of  w.  Mass. ;  migrates  through  se.  U.  8.  and  the  Bahamas; 
winters  in  Haiti  and  probably  n.  8.  A. 

Washington,  apparently  rare  T.  V.,  May  14-23;  Oct.  3.  Cambridge^ 
rather  common  T.  V..  May  2-May  30;  Sept.  26-Oct.  6. 

Neait  essentially  like  that  of  H.  u.  twainsoni,  both  in  construction  and 
position.  JEgm^  greener  and  more  finely  spotted  than  those  of  swainsoni 
(Brewster,  Minot's  Land  Birds  and  Game  Birds,  2d  ed.,  appendix,  468). 
Date,  Seal  Island,  N.  8.,  June  13  (Thayer  (DoU.). 

"In  Dorthem  New  England  Bicknell's  Thruah  breeds  from  an  alii* 
tude  of  about  three  thousand  feet  (scattered  pairs  may  be  found  lower 
than  this)  to  the  extreme  upper  limits  of  tree  growth,  but  most  abun- 
dantly among  the  dwarfed,  densely  matted  spruces  and  balsams  which 
cover  such  extensive  areas  on  the  upper  idopee  and  ridges  of  our  higher 
mountains.  Here,  in  an  atmosphere  always  cool  and  ordinarily  satu- 
rated with  moisture  from  passing  clouds,  it  spends  the  summer  in 
company  with  such  birds  as  Swainson's  Thrushes,  Winter  Wrens, 
Yellow-rumped  and  Black-poll  Warblers,  Junoos,  White-throated 
Sparrows,  and  Yellow-bellied  Flycatchers.  In  many  places  it  is  quite 
as  numerous  as  any  of  these  species,  and  in  certain  favored  localities 
it  probably  outnumbers  them  all  put  together.  Nevertheless  one  may 
spend  hours  in  its  chosen  haunts  without  getting  a  fair  view  of  a  sin- 
gle individual,  for,  despite  (or  perhaps  really  because  of)  the  fact  that 
these  solitudes  are  rarely  invaded  by  man,  Bicknell's  Thrush  is,  while 
breeding,  one  of  the  very  shyest  of  our  smaller  birds.   .   .   . 

''The  song  is  exceedingly  like  that  of  the  Veery,  having  the  same 
ringing,  flutelike  quality;  but  it  is  more  interrupted,  and  it  ends  dif- 
ferently— ^the  next  to  the  last  note  dropping  a  half  tone,  and  the  final 
one  rising  abruptly  and  having  a  sharp  emphasis.  The  ordinary  calls 
are  a  whistled  pheu  practically  identical  with  that  of  H,  fuscescenSf  a 
harsh  note  which  recalls  the  cry  of  the  Night  Hawk,  a  low  cluck  much 
like  that  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  and  a  pip  or  peenk  similar  to  that  of 
Swainson's  [» Olive-backed]  Thrush.  The  last  is  rarely  heard"  (Brews- 
ter, Minot's  Land  and  Gkune  Birds,  p.  467). 

1882.  BicKNSLL,  E.  P.,  Bull.  Nutt.  Om.  C^ub,  VII,  152-159.— 1883. 
Brewster,  W.,  Ibid,  VIII,  12-17  (biographical). 

7Sto.  Hyloetohla  nstolata  swalnsoiil  (TachudC),  OLnnD-SACKBD 
Thrush.  Ad.  Upperparts  uniform  olive;  back  and  tail  practically  the  same 
color;  eye-ring  deep  cream-buff ,  lores  the  same;  whole  throat  and  breast  with 
a  etrong  tinge  of  deep  cream-buff  or  even  ochraceous-buff ;  the  feathers  of  the 
sides  of  the  throat  with  wedge-shaped  black  spots  at  their  tips,  those  of  the 
breast  with  rounded  black  spots  at  their  tips;  middle  of  the  belly  white; 
sides  browniriijg^  or  brownish  ashy.   L.,  7' 17;  W.,  3-93:  T.,  2*76;  B.,  -60. 

Remarks. — ^mk  bird  will  be  confused  only  with  the  Gray-cheeked  and 
Bicknell's  Thrudbes,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  much  stronger  suffusion  of 
buff  on  the  throait  and  breast,  its  buff  eye-ring  and  lores. 

Range, — N.  A«    Breeds  in  lower  Hudsonian  and  Canadian  sones  from 
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nw.  Alaska,  to  a.  Uncava,  and  N.  F.,  b,  to  Kenai  Penimwila,  Alaska,  e.  Ore., 
Nev.,  Utah,  Colo.,  n.  Mich.,  N.  Y.,  and  in  mts.  from  Maaa.  to  Pft.,  and  W. 
Va.;  wint«rt  from  a.  Mex.  to  8.  A. 

Waahington,  oommon  T.  V.,  Apl.  l^^une  2;  Sept.  2-Noy.  1.  Onining, 
tolerably  oonmran  T.  V.,  May  2-^30;  Smt.  19-Oct.  22.  Cambridge,  common 
T.  v..  May  12-28;  Sept.  15-Oot.  5.  NT  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Ai^.  22-June 
13;  Sept.  2-Oct.  24.  Glen  EUyn,  conmion  T.  V.,  Apl.  23^une  6;  Aug.  16- 
Oct.  24.  SE.  Minn.,  conmion  T.  V.,  May  1-  ;  Sept.  25-  . 

Nest,  of  coarse  graases,  mosa,  rootlets,  leaves  and  bark,  lined  with  root- 
lets and  graases,  in  bushes  or  small  trees,  about  4  feet  up.  Egffe^  3-4,  greenish 
blue,  nxNre  or  less  spotted  and  speckled  with  cinnamon-tarown  or  rufous. 
1N)  X  '64.  DaU,  Upton,  Maine.  June  4. 

Paasiiig  Dorthwaid  in  the  spring,  in  small,  silent  bands,  scattered 
through  the  woodland  undefgrowth,  idienoe  they  quietly  slip  away,  if 
disturbed,  often  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees,  these  birds  easily 
esci^M  olMervation.  In  late  S^tember  or  early  October  their  loud, 
metaUic  call-notes  may  be  recognised  oveiiiead  at  night,  and  during 
the  day  the  birds  themselves  may  be  found  on  the  edges  of  the  woods 
or  along  tangled  hedgerows,  associated  with  Sparrows  and  other 
migrants.  Their  summer  home  is  in  the  coniferous  forest  of  the  North, 
although  they  do  not  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  evergreen 
woods,  and,  avoiding  its  depths,  seek  rather  the  vicinity  of  clearings 
wdl  grown  up  with  firs  and  spruces.  Here,  day  after  day,  the  same 
musician  may  be  seen  pouring  forth  his  ringing  song  from  some  com- 
manding elevation — preferably  a  dead  tree  top.  If  approached,  he 
promptly  dives  down  into  the  underbrush,  where  he  is  very  likely 
joined  by  his  mate,  and  both  proceed  to  scold,  in  a  mild  way,  the 
chance  intruder.  Little  is  ever  seen  of  these  shy  birds,  but  fortunately 
their  notes  are  quite  characteristic,  and  the  sole  obstacle  in  distinguish- 
ing them  from  those  of  the  Hermit  Thrush,  a  bird  frequenting  the 
same  localities,  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  tracing  them  to  their  source. 

The  effect  of  its  loud  and  beautiful  song  is  much  enhanced  by  the 
evening  hush  in  which  it  is  most  often  heard.  It  lacks  the  leisurely 
sweetness  of  the  Hermit  Thrush's  outpourings,  nor  is  there  pause,  but 
in  lower  key  and  with  greater  energy  it  bubbles  on  rapidly  to  a  close 
rather  than  fading  out  with  the  soft  melody  of  its  renowned  rival. 
There  are  also  a  variety  of  other  notes,  the  most  frequent  bdng  a 
pOtk  of  alarm,  pitched  higher  than  a  corresponding  duck  of  the  Hermit 
Thrush.  J.  Dwiqht,  Jr. 

7Mb.  Hylodolila  guttata  pallasi  (Cab.).  Hbriot  Thrush.  Ad,— 
Upperparts  olive-brown,  sometimes  dnnamon-brown;  fail  pale  rufout,  of  a 
distinctly  different  color  from- the  back;  throat  and  breast  with  a  slight  buffy 
tinge;  feathers  of  the  sides  of  the  tmx>at  with  wedge-shaped  black  spots 
at  their  tips;  those  of  the  breast  with  large,  rounded  spots;  middle  of  the 
belly  white:  sides  brownish  gray  or  brownish  ashy.  L.,  7' 17;  Yf»^  3*66;  T., 
274;  B.,  -51.  • 

Remarks. — The  Hermit  Thrush  mav  always  be  easi^Mgi|ABd  by  its 
rufous  tail.  It  is  the  only  one  of  our  Thrushes  which  ^^^^^Bl  bri^ter 
than  the  back.  ^^^^Br . 

Range, — N.  and  e.  N.  A.  Breeds  in  Canadian  afli^mnBition  aones 
from  8.  Yukon,  to  n.  Que.,  s.  to  oen.  Alberta,  s.  Sask.,  oen.  Minn.,  n.  Mioh., 
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Ont.,  Maw.,  Conn.,  L.  I.  Gooally),  and  mis.  of  Pa.  and  Md.;  winten  from 
Mass.  Gooally)  and  the  lower  Del.  and  Ohio  valleys  to  Tex.,  Fla.,  and 
Cuba. 

Washington,  very  common  T.  V.,  sometimes  not  uncommon  W.  V., 
Apl.  6-May  17;  Sept.  18-Nov.  12.  Ossining,  common  T.  V.,  Apl.  5-May 
9;  Oct.  18-Nov.  26.  Cambridge,  very  conmion  T.  V.,  Apl.  15-May  5;  Oet. 
5-Nov.  16;  occasionally  one  or  two  may  winter;  one  summer  record. 
N.  Ohio,  common  T.  V.,  Mch.  21-May  10;  Oct.  2-28.  Glen  Ellyn,  common 
T.  v.,  Mch.  18-May  11;  Sept.  14-Nov.  1.  SE.  Minn.,  common  T.  V.,  Apl. 
1-  ;  Sept.  la-Oct.  26. 

Neat^  of  moss,  coarse  grasses,  and  leaves,  lined  with  rootlets  and  pine 
needles,  on  the  ground.  Eoo^^  9-4,  greenish  blue,  of  a  slightly  lifi^ter  tint 
than  those  of  the  Wood  Thrush,  '88  x  *69.  DaU,  Holland  Patent,  N.Y.,May 
23;  Grand  Menan,  N.  B.,  May  26. 

This  Thrush  comes  to  us  in  the  spring,  when  the  woods  are  still 
bare,  and  lingers  in  the  autumn  imtil  they  are  again  leafless — ^the 
earliest  as  it  is  the  latest  of  our  Thrushes.  It  is  common  on  its  migra- 
tions, but  attracts  little  notice,  for,  though  not  really  a  shy  bird,  its 
disposition  is  retiring,  and  it  is  most  at  home  in  secluded  woodland 
and  thickety  retreats.  Still,  it  often  finds  seclusion  enough  along 
shrubby  roadsides,  and  may  so  far  doff  its  hermit  traits  as  to  approach 
dwellings,  where  its  attractive  lightness  of  motion  and  ease  of  manner 
may  be  observed  from  indoors.  It  frequently  descends  to  the  ground, 
but  is  soon  back  again  in  the  branches,  making  short  flights  from 
perch  to  perch,  often  with  long,  quiet  pauses  in  the  intervals.  It  may 
be  known  at  sight  by  its  habit  of  lifting  its  tail  slightly,  especially 
after  alighting.  This  action  is  usuaUy  accompanied  by  the  bird's 
customary  note — a  low  chuck,  which  sounds  scarcely  thrushlike. 

The  Hermit  Thrush  bears  high  distinction  among  our  song  birds. 
Its  notes  are  not  remarkable  for  variety  or  volume,  but  in  purity  and 
sweetness  of  tone  and  exquisite  modulation  they  are  unequaled.  Some, 
indeed,  have  deemed  the  Wood  Thrush  not  inferior;  but  thou^  the 
Wood  Thrush  at  its  best  seems  sometimes  to  touch  the  very  highest 
chords  of  bird  music,  the  strains  of  its  wilder  cousin,  in  tranquil  deamess 
of  tone  and  exalted  serenity  of  expression,  go  beyond  any  woods  music 
we  ever  hear. 

While  traveling,  the  Hermit  Thrush  is  not  in  full  voice,  and  he 
who  would  know  its  song  must  follow  it  to  the  mossy  forests,  which 
are  its  summer  home.  Eugene  P.  Bicknbll. 

1010.  McCliktock,  N.,  Auk,  XXVII,  409-418  (nesting). 

Townbend's  Soutaibs  {764.  MifadeaUs  iowfuendt)  of  western  North 
America,  is  of  accidental  occurrence  in  Illinois  and  New  York. 

The  Red-wikoed  Thbttsr  (760.  !Nrdu8  muneua),  a  European  species,  is 
of  accidental  occurrence  in  Greenland. 

7tl^naaMtloiii  mlgratoriits  mlgratovliis  {Linn.),  Robin.  (Fig. 
76a.)  i^B^kn  and  sides  of  the  head  black,  a  white  spot  above  and  below 
Uie  eyej^^^^^HB  upperpartfl  myiatk  slate-color;  marginw  of  winjss  slishtly 
lighter ;^^^^^^Bh,  the  outer  leathers  with  white  spots  at  their  tips;  throat 
white,  slMI^^^Bi  black;  rest  of  the  underparts  xoifous  (tipped  with  white 
in  the  fall)7oilBing  white  on  the  middle  of  the  lower  belty;  bill  yellow, 
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bfowniah  in  fall.  Im.  fenuUee  awra0«  paler  below  and  with  lew  black  on 
the  head,  but  fully  addH  bads  are  as  riehly  colored  as  the  bfiriitest  males. 
A^ese/in^.— Back  and  underparts  spotted  with  black.  L.,  10*00;  W.,  4*96;  T., 
3-87;  B..  -84. 

Ranoe. — N.  A.  Breeds  from  limit  of  trees  in  nw.  Alaska,  to  n.  Ungava, 
Md  N.  F.  8.  to  Cook  Inlet,  Alaska,  cen.  Alberta,  ae.  Wyo.,  Kans..  Ills.,  Ind., 
Ohio,  Pa.,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  Allegfaanies  to  N.  C.;  wintov  from  cen.  Kans., 
Ohio  valley,  and  N.  J.  (irregulaily  further  n.)  to  the  Gulf  coast  and  Fla., 
and  to  Nuevo  Leon,  Mex. ;  accidental  in  Bermuda  and  Cuba. 

Washington,  rather  common  S.  R.,  abundant  T.  V.,  from  Feb.-Ai^.; 
irregularly  common  W.  V.  Ossining,  common  S.  R.,  Mch.  4-Oct.  30;  a  few 
winter.  Cambridge,  very  abundant  S.  R.,  common  but  irregular  W.  V. 
N.  Ohio,  abundant  S.  R.,  Feb.  26-Nov.  30;  a  few  winter.  Glen  Ellyn,  very 
common  S.  R.,  rare  W.  V.,  Jan.  25-Nov.  19.  S£.  Minn.,  common  S.  R., 
rare  W.  V.,  Mch.  8-Nov.  11. 

Neti,  of  coarse  grasses,  leaves,  rootlets,  etc.;  witJi  an  inner  wall  of  mud 
and  lining  of  fine  grasses,  most  frequently  in  fiuit  or  shade  trees,  5-30  feet 
up.  Em,  3-5,  greeni^  Uue,  very  ruely  with  brownish  markings,  1*14  x  *80. 
DaU,  New  York  City,  Apl.  20;  Cambridge.  Apl.  25;  se.  Mmn.,  Apl.  28. 

While  the  few  RobiiiB  thftt  have  the  courage  to  winter  with  us  are 
aeeking  protection  from  chilling  winds  in  the  depths  of  friendly  ever- 
greens, their  oomndee  who  extended  their  journey  to  the  south  are 
holding  carnival  under  sunny  skies.  In  Florida,  during  the  winter, 
Robins  may  be  found  in  enormous  flocks,  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the 
China  tree,  hoUy,  and  mistletoe.  Occasionally  they  give  voice  to  a 
half-suppressed  chorus,  as  though  rehearsing  for  the  approaching 
Season  ol  song. 

Robins  migrate  in  flocks,  and  the  arrival  of  the  advance  guard 
makes  the  dreariest  March  day  seem  bright.  It  is  a  question  whether 
these  pioneers  are  summer  residents  or  tranaents  en  route  to  a  more 
northern  summer  hoaie,  but  in  my  exp^ence  they  make  the  sunny 
side  of  some  woods  their  headquarters  and  remain  there  until  paired. 
Tln^  are  then  in  full  song,  and  we  see  them  in  their  accustomed  haunts 
about  our  lawns  and  orchards. 

Toward  the  last  of  June  the  young  of  the  first  brood,  with  the  old 
males,  resort  in  numbers  nightly  to  a  roosting-place.  These  roosts  are 
generally  in  deciduous  second  growths,  usually  in  low,  but  sometimes 
on  high  ground.  The  females  are  now  occupied  with  the  cares  of  a 
second  family,  and  the  males  are  said  to  return  each  day  to  assist  them 
in  their  duties. 

Early  in  September,  when  the  nesting  season  is  over,  Robins  gather 
in  large  flocks,  and  from  this  time  until  their  departure  for  the  south, 
roam  about  the  country  in  search  <^  food,  taking  in  turn  wild  cher- 
ries, dogwood  and  cedar  berries. 

The  songs  and  call-notes  of  the  RoIhu,  while  well  known  to  every 

one,  are  in  reality  understood  by  no  one,  and  offer  excellent  subjects 

for  the  student  of  bird  language.   Its  notes  express  in| 

picion,  alarm,  caution,  and  it  signals  to  its  com] 

indeed,  few  d  our  birds  have  a  more  extended  voci 

1890.     BRSWSTBa,    W.,    iWik,    X.    360-373    (sui 
ToBBBT,  B.,  Foot-path  Way,  153-175  (summer  roosts).- 
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Auk.  XII,  1-11,  alao  274  (winter  roosts).— 1898.  Howb.  R.  H..  Jb.,  Auk, 
XV.  162-167  (nestixie).— 1905.  Hbbbick,  F.  H.,  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds. 
72-85. 

7tlb.  F.  m.  attknutsnu  (Baieh.),  Southbbn  Robin.  Smaller  |i^n 
P.  m.  migrakniua,  ookxB  in  general  much  lighter  and  duller.  W.,  4*8(J?*r., 
3-60. 

Range. — SE.  U.  S.  Breeds  in  s.  part  of  Carolinian  fauna  from  b.  HI. 
and  Md.  to  n.  Miss.,  n.  Ga.,  and  S.  C. 

The  Vabibd  T^bush  (763,  Ixoreua  nanus  ncgviua),  a  species  of  western 
North  America,  has  been  recorded  from  Quebec,  Massachusetts,  Long  Is- 
land, and  New  Jersey. 

'7Ma.  S»»toola  <Bpanth#i  leuooghoft  (Omel.).  Gbbxnland  Whbatbab. 
Ad.  (f. —  Upperparts  light  gray;  forehead  and  upper  tail-coverts  white; 
cheeks  and  wings  black:  the  basal  two-thirds  of  the  tail  white,  the  end 
black;  underparts  whitish,  more  or  less  washed  with  bu£fy.  Ad.  9. ^-Sim- 
ilar, but  duller,  the  black  grayer,  the  white  parts  more  buffy.  Ad.  In  winter 
and  Jm. — Upperparts  cinnamon-brown,  wings  edged  with  lighter;  upper  taU- 
coverts  and  base  of  the  tail  white;  end  of  the  taU  black,  tipped  with  buffy; 
underparts  ochnoeous-buff.  L.,  6*25;  W..  4*00;  T.,  2'20;  B.,  '50. 

Range. — NE.  Arctic  Am.  Breeds  in  Arctic  sone  from  Eilesmere  Land 
and  Boothia  Penninsula  e.  to  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  s.  to  n.  Ungava; 
winters  in  w.  Africa,  migrating  through  the  British  Isles  and  France;  casual 
in  migration  to  Keewatia,  Ont.,  N.  B.,  Que.,  N.  Y.,  Bermuda,  La.,  and 
Cuba. 

Nest,  of  moss  and  grasses,  usually  in  crevices  among  rocks.  Eggs^  4-7, 
bluish  white,  '81  x  'd9.   Date,  Holsteinborg,  Greenland,  June  8. 

This  European  species  is  a  common  summer  resident  in  Greenland. 
It  has  been  found  nesting  in  Labrador,  and  there  is  evidence  of  its 
having  bred  at  Godbout,  Province  of  Quebec  (Merriam,  Aitk,  1885, 
p.  305;  Comeau,  ibid.,  1890,  p.  294).  South  of  these  points  it  is  of  acci- 
dental occurrence. 

Mr.  Saunders  writes:  "From  early  spring  onward  the  Whealem*  is 
to  be  seen,  jerking  its  white  tail  as  it  flits  along,  uttering  its  sharp  cTiack, 
chock,  on  open  downs,  warrens,  and  the  poorer  land;  ascending  the 
mountains  almost  to  the  highest  summits.   .   .   . 

"The  song  of  the  male  is  rather  pretty,  and  the  bird  Mso  displays 
considerable  powers  of  imitating  other  species.'' 

7M.  SlalU  sialls  sialls  {Linn.).  Bluebibd.  (Figs.  1,  766.)  Ad.  d'.— 
Upperparts,  wings,  and  tail  bright  blue,  tipped  with  rusty  in  the  fall;  throat, 
breast,  and  sides  dull  cinnamon-rufous;  belly  white.  Ad.  9. — Upperparts 
with  a  grayish  tinge;  throat,  breast,  and  sides  paler.  Nestling. — ^Back 
spotted  with  whitish;  the  breast  feathers  margined  with  fuscous.  L.,  7*01; 
W.,  3-93;  T.,  2-58;  B..  47. 

Range. — E.  N.  Am.  Breeds  from  lower  Canadian  to  Lower  Austral 
Eone  from  s.  Man.,  n.  Ont..  s.  Que.,  and  N.  F..  s.  to  s.  Tex.,  the  Gulf  coast, 
and  s.  Fla. ;  casually  w.  to  base  of  the  Rocky  Mts.  in  Mont.,  Wyo.,  and  Colo. ; 
8.  Ills.,  and  s.  N.  Y.,  southward. 

common  S.  R.,  and  W.  V.   Ossining,  common  P.  R.  Cam- 

\.  R.,  Mch.  6-Nov.  1;  more  numerous  during  migrations, 

N.  Ohio,  common  S.  R.,  Feb.  17-Nov.  18;  a  few  winter. 

;ommon  S.  R..  Feb.  19-Nov.  18.    SE.  Minn.,  common 

31. 

in  hollow  trees  or  bird-houses.   Eggs,  4-6,  bluish  white» 
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■omeCimei  plain  white,  *85  x  -«5.  DaU,  Ft.  Pleree,  Fla.,  Mch.  17;  Mt. 
Pleaoant,  8.  C,  Mch.  26,  imaU  embiyos;  Cambridge,  Apl.  15;  ae.  Minn., 
ApL  1ft. 


A  biid  00  familiar  as  the  Bhiebird  needs  no  introduction;  in  fact, 
ha  fleems  so  at  home  in  our  ordiards  and  gardens  or  about  our  dwell- 
ings that  one  wonders  what  he  did  for  a  home  before  the  white  man 


In  the  winter,  it  is  true,  Bluebirds  are  greater  rovers,  and  one  may 
see  them  in  the  Southern  States  whirling  through  the  woods  in  large 
flocks  or  feeding  on  the  berries  of  the  mistletoe.  But  the  warmth  of 
returning  spring  reminds  them  of  cosy  bird-boxes  or  hospitable  pear 
or  apple  trees,  and  soon  we  see  them  inspecting  last  summer's  home, 
evidently  plaiming  repairs  and  alterations. 

The  Bluebird's  disposition  is  typical  of  all  that  is  sweet  and  amia- 
ble. His  song  breathes  of  love;  even  his  fall  call-note — titr^wee,  ttur- 
wee — is  soft  imd  gentle.  So  associated  is  his  voice  with  the  birth  and 
death  of  the  seasons  that  to  me  his  song  is  freighted  with  all  the  glad- 
ness of  springtime,  while  the  sad  notes  of  the  birds  passing  southward 
tdl  me  more  plainly  than  the  falling  leaves  that  the  year  is  dying. 

1906.  HuuGK,  F.  H.,  Home  Life  of  Wild  Birds,  115-121. 
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The  appended  titles  of  general  and  local  ornithological  publicationa 
have  been  selected  from  the  great  mass  of  literature  relating  to  American 
birds,  in  part  with  regard  to  their  historic  importance,  but  mainly  on 
the  basis  of  their  present  working  value.  Tliey  include  chiefly  sys- 
tematic and  faunal  works,  references  to  special  books  and  papers  being 
given  in  their  proper  connection  in  the  body  of  the  book. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  section  devoted  to  ^ocal  lists,'  as  they  are  com- 
monly termed,  will  be  of  much  asastance  to  the  faunal  naturalist  and 
particularly  to  students  of  the  bird-life  of  the  regions  to  which,  resp^ 
tively,  they  refer.  Unfortunately  many  of  these  papers  are  now  out  of 
print,  but  the  Librarian  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
may  be  consulted  with  a  view  to  securing,  at  cost,  type-written  copies 
of  those  not  otherwise  available,  and  which  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  expense  involved. 
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187S-189i..  Sharps,  B.  and  others.  Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  Brituh 
Museum.  27  vols,  with  descriptions  of  the  birds  of  the  world,  ills. — 188S. 
Stejnbger,  L.,  and  others.  Riverside  Natural  History.  Vol.  IV,  Birds,  4to, 
558  pp.,  ills.  (Houghton,  MifiOin).  Classification,  structure,  habits,  distri- 
bution.— 189t-188t.  Newton,  A.,  and  others.  A  Dictionary  of  Birds. 
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Ranges. — 19f9.  Knowlton,  F.  H..  and  others.  Birds  of  the  World,  sm. 
4to,  873  pp..  ills.  (Holt).   Habits,  distribution. 

NORTH  AMERICA 

1898-14.  WiLBON,  A.  American  Ornithology.  0  vols..  4to.  Many  sub- 
sequent editions,  the  last,  in  one  volume,  by  Porter  &  Coates.  Philadelphia, 
is  crude,  but  at  least  places  Wilson's  text  within  reach  of  every  one. — 1881-89* 
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Ba^^^^^^^^Kbr,  T.  M.,  and  Ridowat,  R.   History  of  North  Ameri- 

Is,  3  vols. ;  water  birds,  2  vols.,  4to.   The  volumes  on 
in  8vo  siie  but  from  same  plates.  1905,  596.  590,  560 
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F.  A.  Birds  Through  an  Op«Ta-^aK.  12mo,  223  pp.  (Houghton).— IMS. 
WnioHT,  M.  O.  RinlcTHft,  12ino,  317  pp.,  ills.  [Macmil Ian). ~I8».  Chaf^ 
MAN,  F.  M.  Handbook  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  421  pp.. 
ills.;  1912.  Rev.  Ed.  (Applet^nH).— 1B>T.  ChafmaM,  F.  M.  Bird-Life.  A 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  our  romrooo  Birds.  12mo.  2«9  pp.  75  pUs.;  1001, 
Rev.  Ed.,  with  col.  plU.  (Appleton's).— 1B»T.  Wrioht.  M.  O.,  and  Coubh,  E. 
Citiien  Bird,  12ino,  430  pp.,  ills.  (Macmillan).— IBM.  Bx^anchan,  N. 
Bird  NeiKhbora,  234  pp..  col.  i^ls.  (Doubleday).~inB.  Mbkbiau.  F.  A. 
Birds  of  Village  and  Keld.  12ino.  406  pp..  ilb.  (Hourfiton).— ISM.  Scott, 
W.  E.  D.  Bird  Studiw  an  Acconnt  ol  the  Lwid  Birds  of  Easteni  North 
America.  4to.  363  pp.  Many  half'^^ea  (Putnam's). — ISM.  Afoak.  A.  C. 
Birds  of  the  United  Ststee  East  of  the  RocUsa.  ISuo,  415  pp.,  ilU.(Am. 
Book  Co.).— IBM.  CoRT.  C.  B.  The  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America. 
8vo.  387  pp.,  iUs.  (Field  Musnum).— 1N»^  Run,  C.  A.  Bird-Guide. 
Oblong,  32mo.  Fart  I,  264  pp.;  Part  II,  197  pp.;  nuuy  ilU.  (Doubleday). 

QBEENLAND 
IBBl.    REufHAiun'.  J.   list  of  Birds  Hitherto  OtNerved  In  Greenland; 
IbU,  III,  pp.  1-19,  118  speciee.— IB7».   Nbwton.  A.  Not«  on  Birds  Which 
Have  Been  Found  in  Greenland,    .    .    .  London.  8vo  pamphlet,  pp.  94-115 
(Author's  extra  from  Man.  Nat.  Hist.  Greenland).  63+62  species:  biUiog- 
raphy. — IBB).     HAOEHtn',   A.     Some   Account  of  the  Birds  of  Southern 
Greenland,  from  the  M33.  of  A.  Hagerup.  edited  b] 
Auk,  VI,  pp.  211-218.  291-297,  39  species.— 18B: 
Birds  of  Greenland,  translated  from  the  Dsnish  by 
editixi  by  MontRRuc  Chsmberlain.   BoatOD  (Uttle. 
139  sppcies.- 18M.    Stokb,  W,    Birds  Collected 
Expedition.  Proc.  Arad.  Nat.  Sd..  Phila.,  1892,  p[ 
18*i.   Stobb,  W.   Ust  of  Birds  Collected  by  the 
Var  nn    T>i.;i.    lao.^   »«   Rn'i-uu: .  mi  •»•»■••  — 
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467-481 ;  35  species. — !••••  Chapman,  F.  M.  Report  on  Birds  Received 
Through  the  Peary  Expeditions  to  Greenland.  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XII,  pp.  219-244:  48  species.— IfM.  Scbau>w.  H.  Die  Vftgel  der  Arktis, 
Band  IV,  Leifening,  I,  pp.  81-288;  Gustav  Fischer,  Jena.  A  detailed  syn- 
opsis of  Arctic  bird-life. 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 

Bermuda 

18S9.  JoNBB,  J.  M.,  Wbooerburn,  J.  W.,  azid  Husdis,  J.  L.  The 
Naturalist  in  Bermuda.  Birds,  pp.  23-97—1884.  Rbid,  S.  G.  List  of  the 
Birds  of  Bermuda.  Bull.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus..  No.  25.,  pp.  165-279;  186  species. 
(See  also,  Merria¥,  C.  H.,  Ibid.,  283.  284.)— 1881.  Bangs,  O.  and  Brad- 
lee.  T.  S.  The  Resident  Land  Birds  of  Bermuda.  Auk,  XVIII,  pp.  249-257; 
10  species. 

Canada 

Ifft.  Macouk,  J.  and  J.  M.  Catalogue  of  Canadian  Birds.  8vo. 
zviii  +761  pp.  Government  Ptg.  Bureau,  Ottawa.  Distribution  ana 
nesting;  important. — 1898.  pBEBbX,  E.  A.  A  Biological  Investigation  of 
the  Atnabaska-Mackensie  Region.  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  27,  574  pp.  Birds,  pp. 
251-500;  296  species,  bibliography. 

KSMWAITN 

If  91.  Prsbls,  E.  a.  Birds  of  Keewatin.  N.  A.  Fauna,  No.  22,  pp.  75- 
131;  260  species. 

Labrador 

1881.  CouBS.  E.  Notes  on  the  Omitholof^  of  Labradcur.  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci..  Phila.,  XIII,  pp.  215-257;  82  species.— 1888.  Tubneb,  L.  M. 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Labrador,  including  Ungava.  East  Main,  Moose,  and 
Gulf  Districts  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  together  with  the  Island  of 
Anticosti.  Proc.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  VIII.  pp.  233-254;  207  species.  (See  also 
Packard,  A.  8.  The  Labrador  Coast.  1891). — 1887.  Frazar.  M.  A.  An 
Ornithologist's  Summer  in  Labrador.  Orn.  and  061.,  XII,  pp.  1-3,  17-20.  33- 
35;  62  species. — Itff .  Bioblow,  H.  B.  Birds  of  the  Northeastern  Coast  of 
Labrador.  Auk.  XIX,  1902,  pp.  24-31 ;  85  species.— 1887.  Townbbnd,  C. 
W..  and  Allen.  G.  M.  Birds  of  Labrador.  Proc.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.. 
XXXIII.  pp.  277-428,  map;  213  species.  (See  also  Townsbnd,  C.  W.,  and 
Bbnt,  a.  C.   The  Auk,  1910,  pp.  1-18;  93  species.) 

Manitoba 

1888.  Sbtdn,  E.  T.  The  Birds  of  Western  Manitoba.  Auk,  III,  pp. 
145-156,  320-329,  453;  258  species.— 1881.  Sbton.  E.  T.  The  Birds  of 
Manitoba.  Proc.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIII,  pp.  457-643,  1  pi.;  266  species. 
(See  also  14  additions,  Auk,  1893,  p.  49.)— 1888.  Sbton,  £.  T.  Fauna  of 
Manitoba.    British  Asso.  Handbook.  Wmnipeg,  pp.  1-47;  273  species. 

New  Brunswick 

;ant,  H.    a  List  of  Birds  Observed  at  Grand  Menan  and  at 

from  June  16  to  July  8.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI, 

cies. — 1878.    Hbbrick,  H.    A  Partial  Catalogue  of  the 

an,  N.  B.,  Bull.  Essex.  Inst..  V.  pp.  28-41;  194  species. — 

F.   Grand  Menan  Notes;  Summers  of  1877  and  1878. 

XIII,  p.  524;  43  species. — 1888.    Batcheldeb,  C.  F. 
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Notoi  on  the  Summer  Birds  of  the  Upper  St.  John.  Bull.  N.  O.  C,  VII, 
pp.  106-111.  147-152;  105  species.— IMS.  Chambbblain,  M.  A  Catalogue 
of  the  Birds  of  New  Brunswick.  Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.  New  Brunswick,  No. 
1,  pp.  23-68;  269  q>edes. 

NswrOUNDLAND 

tMt.  Rbbks,  H.  Notes  on  the  ZoSlogy  of  Newfoundland.  ZoSIogist, 
2nd  ser.,  IV.  pp.  1609-1614,  1689-1695.  1741-1759.  1849-1858;  212  species. 
See  also  Canad.  Nat.  and  Quart.  Joum.  Sci..  V.  1870-71.  pp.  38-47.  151- 
159.  289-304.  40^-416;  and  Habybt,  M.  Forest  and  Stream.  Ill,  pp.  53, 
196,  341. ^1M9.  POBTBB.L.H.  Newfoundland  Notes. Auk,  XVII,  pp.71- 
73;  50  species  summer  birds. 

NOYA  SOOTIA 

18S7.  Bbtamt.'H.  (See  New  Brunswick.) — 18S6.  BukXiBroN,  R.  A., 
Bland,  R.  E..  and  Wiixis,  J.  R.  List  of  Birds  of  Nova  Scotia.  Thirteenth 
Ann.  Rep.  Smiths.  Inst.,  pp.  280-286;  206  species.— 1879.  Jombs,  J.  Mat- 
THBW.  Ijst  of  the  Birds  of  Nova  Scotia — Land  Birds.  Forest  and  Stream, 
XII,  pp.  65.  66.  105,  106.  205,  245;  128  species.— 1887.  Dwioht.  J.,  Jb. 
SuDuner  Birds  of  the  Bras  d'Or  Kegion  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  Nova  Scotia. 
Auk,  IV.  1887,  pp.  13-16;  59  species.  (See  also  Allbn.  F.  H.,  Ibid.,  1891.) — 
1888.  Downs,  A.  Birds  of  Nova  Scotia,  edited  by  Harry  Piers.  Proc.  and 
Trans.  Nova  Scotia  Inst.  Nat.  ScL,  VII,  ii,  pp.  142-178;  240  species. 

Omtabio 

18M.  McIlwbaith,  T.  List  of  Birds  Observed  in  the  Vicinity  of  Hamil- 
ton. Canad.  Joum.  V.  pp.  387-396.  (See  also  Proc.  Essex.  Inst.,  V,  1866.  pp. 
79-96).  241  species. — 1888.  Mordbn.  J.  A.,  and  Saundbrs,  W.  E.  List  of 
the  Birds  of  Western  Ontario.  Canad.  Sportsm.  and  Nat.  II,  pp.  183-187, 
192-194,  also  III,  pp.  218.  219.  243;  236  species.— 1891.  Fablbt,  F.  L.  A 
list  of  the  Birds  of  Elgin  County,  Ontario.  The  051ogist,  VIII,  pp.  81-87; 
190  species.- 1891.  Ottawa  Field  Nat.  Club.  The  Birds  of  Ottawa.  Ottawa 
Nat.  V.  pp.  31-47;  224  species.— 1894.  McIlwbaith,  T.  The  Birds  of  Ontario, 
8vo,  x+426  pp.  Wm.  Briggs,  Toronto;  317  species. — 1897-8.  Nash,  C.  W. 
Birds  of  Ontario  in  Relation  to  Agriculture.  Rep.  Farmers'  Inst,  of  Ont. 
8vo,  32  pp.— 199f .  Nash.  C.  W.  Check  List  of  the  Birds  of  Ontario.  War- 
wick Bros,  and  Rutter.  Toronto.  8vo.  58  pp.;  302  species. — 1991  •  Fleming, 
J.  H.  A  list  of  the  Birds  of  the  Districts  of  Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka,  Ont. 
Auk.  XVIII,  1901.  pp.  33-45;  196  species.  (See  also  /bid.,  XIX,  p.  403.)— 
1995.  Nash.  C.  W.  Check  List  of  the  Birds  of  Ontario.  L.  K.  Cameron, 
Printer.  Toronto.  Ont.  82  pp.;  324  species. — 1996.  Swales.  B.  H..  and 
Taverner.  p.  a.  Remarks  on  the  Summer  Birds  of  Lake  Muskoka,  Ont. 
Wilson  Bull.,  XVIII,  pp.  60-68;  59  species.— 1999-7.  Fleming.  J.  H.  Birds 
of  Toronto,  Ont.  Auk.  XXIII,  pp.  437-453;  XXIV,  pp.  71-89;  290  species. 
— 1997.  HuBEL,  F.  C.  Preliminary  List  of  the  Summer  Birds  of  the  Cobalt 
Mining  Region,  Nipissing  District.  Ont.  Auk,  XXIV.  pp.  48-52;  76  species. 
—1997-8.  Taverner.  P.  A.  and  Swales,  B.  H.  The  Birds  of  Point  Pelee, 
WUson  Bull.  XIX.  pp.  37-53;  82-99.  133-153:  XX,  pp.  79-96.  107-129; 
209  species.  See  also  Wooo,  N.  A.,  /bid.,  1910,  pp.  63-78. — 1919.  Eifbio, 
G.   A  Winter  of  Rare  Birds  at  Ottawa.  Auk,  XXVlI,  pp.  53-59. 

QUBBBC 

1878.    CoRT.  C.  B.    A  Naturalist  in  the  Magdalei 
Part  II,  pp.  33-83.  list  of  birds;  109  species.- 1888.   W 
thology  of  the  Island  of  Montreal.  Canad.  Sportsm.  an 
110.  116,  117;  168  species.— 1889-S.  Merriam.  C.  H. 
tained  to  Occur  within  Ten  Miles  of  Point  dee  Monts. 
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Canada:  baaed  cfaie&y  upon  the  notes  of  Napoleon  A.  Comeau.  Bull.  N,  O. 
C,  VII,  pp.  233-242,  and  Addenda;  VIII,  pp.  244,  245;  Auk.  I,  1884  p. 
296;  II,  1886.  pp.  113.  315;  180  Bpeciea.— ISH.  Buwnxs,  W.  Notes  on 
the  Biros  Observed  During  a  Summer  Cruise  on  the  Gulf  oC  St.  I«vrreDce. 
Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XXII,  pp.  364-412;  92  species.— 188*.  Bibbof, 
L.  B.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Masdalen  Islands.  Auk,  VI,  pp.  144-160; 
66  speciee. — 188*.   E>iohhe.  C.  E.   Catalocue  dei  Oiseaiu  de  la  Provinoe  de 

Sebec  avec  dea  Notes  but  leur  Distribution  Oeographique Quebec 
I  Preeses  a  Vapeur  de  J.  Dussault,  Port  Dauphin.  8vo.  119  p^.:  273 
species. — IBM.  Pauieb,  Wiluam.  Notes  on  the  Birds  Obaeived  Dunng  the 
Cruine  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission  Schooner  Grampus  in  the 
Bummer  of  1887.  Proo.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.,  XIII.  IBQO.  pp.  249-266;  78 
species. — lUt.  DwiaBT,  J..  Jb.  Summer  Birds  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Auk.  X,  18S3,  pp.  1-15;  81  specie.— 18H.  Wintlb.  E.  D.  The  Birds  of 
Montreal.  W.  Dry sdale  A  Co..  Montreal.  8vo,  liv +181  pp^;  264  species.— 
1M8.  MacSwain,  J.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Binli  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Proo.  and  Trans.  Nova  Sootia  Inst,  of  Science.  XI,  pp.  670-692 ;  220  spedea. 
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Nbw  Enoland 

.»...     ......u.,  u.  ^.     The 

Second  Ed.,  edited   by  Wm.  Bre' ^,. 

Steahnb.  W.  A.  and  CooBS,  E.  New  England  Rird-Life.  2  vols.,  pp. 
324-409— ItM.  HomiANN.  R.  A  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  New  £nglMid 
and  Eastern  New  York.  350  pp.  (Houghton).— I Mt.  AU.SN,  G.  M. 
Birda  of  New  England.  Dec.  Papers  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  VII,  pp.  t-230i 
Annotated  list  of  402  speciee. 


1878-9.  Browm,  N.  C.    A  Ust  of  Birds  ObMrred  at  Cooaada,  Central 


_ . . . .  Merriau,  C.  H.  a  Review  of  the  Birds 
leniai-kB  on  their  Habits.  Trans,  of  the  Conn. 
292  species.— 18B7.  Pi-itt,  F,  A  Ust  of  the 
I.  Trana.  Meriden  Scientific  Assoc..  II.  1885-86, 
116  species.— ISM.  Averill,  C.  K„  Jr.  List 
Vicinity  of  Bridtteport,  Connecticat.  Bridgeport 
pp.  1-19:  246  Bpedes. —!•••.  Chapman,  F.  M. 
CouMTTTEB.  A  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  New 
).  t,  New  Haven  Bird  Club,  pp.  t-32;  217  Bpecies. 
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Dklawasb 

Itti.  Rhoam,  S.  N.  and  Penwock,  C.  J.  Birds  of  Delaware:  A  Fte- 
liminary  List.  Auk,  XXII.  1905,  pp.  194-205;  211  spedes.  (See  also  Auk« 
XXV.  1908.  pp.  282-288.)--l89T-19M.  BroNB,  W..  Editor.  NumerouB 
Notes  on  Delaware  Birds.  Proe.  Del.  Valley  Om.  Club,  Fhila. 

DiBTBICT  OF  COLtJlCBIA 

IMS.  CoxTva,  E.  and  Prkntim,  D.  W.  Avifauna  Cohimbiana,  Second 
Edition.  Bull.  U.  8.  Natl.  Mus.  No.  26,  8vo.  pp.  1-133,  many  woodcuts, 
4  maps,  248  soecies. — 18M.  Rigrmono.  C.  W.  An  Annotated  List  of  Birds 
Breeding  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Auk,  V,  pp.  18-25;  100  q>ecies. — 
1888.  Smftr,  Huqr  M.,  and  Palmsr,  Wiiuam.  Additions  to  the  Avifauna 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Vicinity.  Auk,  V,  pp.  147,  148.  Adds  12  species 
to  Coues'  and  Prentiss*  list  of  1883. 

Florida 

1871.  Allbn.  J.  A.  On  the  Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of  East  Florida. 
Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zo61..  II,  pp.  161^50,  pU.  ix-ziii;  181  species.~1888. 
Chapman,  F.  M.  A  List  of  Birds  Observed  at  Gainesville,  Florida.  Auk,  V, 
pp.  267-277;  149  species. — 1888-9f.  Scott,  W.  E.  D.  A  Summary  of  Obeerva- 
tions  on  the  Birds  of  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Florida.  Auk.  V,  pp.  373-379;  VI,  pp. 
13-18,  152-160.  245-252,  318-326;  VII,  pp.  14-22,  114-120;  262  species.— 
t9H.  Scott.  W.  E.  D.  On  Birds  Observed  at  the  Dry  Tortugas,  Florida, 
during  parts  of  March  and  April.  1^0.  Auk.  Vll,  pp.  301-^14;  80  mdes. — 
1891.  Brewbteb,  W.  and  Chapican,  F.  M.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Lower 
Suwanee  River.  Auk,  VIII,  pp.  125-138;  116  species.  (See  also  Brewster, 
Ibid.,  pp.  149-157.)— 1891.  Scott,  W.  E.  D.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Calo- 
osahatchie  Region  of  Florida.  Auk,  IX,  pp.  209-218.  259  medes.— 189S. 
Watns,  a.  T.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Wacissa  and  Auoilla  River  Regions 
of  Florida.  Auk,  XII.  1895,  pp.  362-367;  161  species.— 18ft.  Cort,  C.  B. 
Hunting  and  Fishing  in  Florida  with  a  Key  to  the  Water  Birds  of  the  State. — 
1994.  WtLUAMS,  R.  W.,  Jr.  A  Preliminaiy  List  of  the  Birds  of  Leon  County, 
Florida.  Auk,  XXI,  1904.  pp.  449-462;  156  species.  @ee  also  /6id..  XXIII, 
pp.  153-161;  XXIV,  pp.  158.  159.)— 1996.  Fowlbb,  H.  W.  Birds  Observed 
in  June  in  the  Florida  Keys.  Auk,  XXIII,  pp.  396-400;  33  species. 

Georgia 

188S.  Bailst.  H.  B.  Memoranda  of  a  Collection  of  Eggs  from  Georgia. 
Bull.  N.  O.  C.  VIII,  pp.  37-43;  104  species.— 1998.  SlfrTH,  R.  S.  Birds  of 
Ku-kwood,  De  Kalb  Co..  Ga.  Wilson  Bull.,  XV,  pp.  49-59;  125  species. — 
1999.  HowvLL.  A.  H.  Notes  on  the  Summer  Biros  ol  NdiJiem  Georgia. 
Auk,  XXVI,  pp.  129-137;  76  species. 

Illinoib 

18SS.  KuKNicorr,  R.  Catalogue  of  Animals  Observed  in  Cook  County, 
Illinois.  Trans.  111.  State  Agric.  Soc.  for  1853-54,  I,  Birds,  pp.  580-589; 
187  species. — 1868.  Allen,  J.  A.  (See  Iowa.)— 1874.  RnxiWAT,  R.  Cata- 
logue of  the  Birds  Ascertained  to  Occur  in  Illinois.  Ann.  Lye.  Nat.  Hist. 
N.Y.,X,  pp.  364-394;  311  species.— 1879.  Nblsok,  E.  W.  BirdsolNorth- 
eastern  Illinois.  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  VIII,  pp.  90-155;  316  SM|flbl877. 
Nelson,  E.  W.    Notes  upon  Birds  Observed  in  Southern  Jlifi^^^Bwreen 


July  17  and  September  4,  1875.  Bull.  Essex.  Inst.,  IX,  pp.  ^^^^HBIpecies. 
1881.  RiDOWAT,  R.  A  Revised  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  As^^^^U  to  Occur 
in  lUinois.  Ills.  State  Lab.  Nat.  Hist.,  Bull.  No.  4,  pp.  161^^H||specie8. 
—1884.  CooKB,  W.  W.  Bird  Migration  in  the  Mississippi  fMPPKuthem 
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Illinois.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXIII,  pp.  444,  445, 463  464;  144  species  baaed 
on  Ridgway's  list  of  1881  and  observations  of  Cytvm  W.  Butler  in  Uie  vieinity 
of  Anna,  Ills.,  durins  December  1882,  and  January  1883. — 1887.  RnxswAT, 
R.  List  of  the  Birds  Found  Breeding  within  the  Corporate  Limits  of  Mt« 
Carmel,  Illinois.  Bull.  No.  2,  Ridgway  Om.  Club,  pp.  26-35;  85  species. — 
1898-18§S.  RIZX3WAT,  R.  The  Ornithology  of  Illinois.  Roy.  8vo,  Vol.  I, 
1890,  520  pp.,  32  pUs.  Land-birds  to  GallineD;  Vol.  II,  1805,  282  pp.,  33  pUs. 
Gallins  and  Water-birds;  363  species. — 1881.  Lot7cK8»  W.  £.  List  of  Birds 
Found  Breeding  in  the  Vicinity  of  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  O&Iogist,  VIII, 
pp.  224-226;  80  species.— Itf4.  WAi;rBR,  H.  E.  and  A.  W.  Wild  Birds  in 
City  Parks.  Rev.  Ed.,  Chicago,  16mo,  66  pp.;  145  species. — ttt7.  Wood- 
ruff, F.  M.  The  Birds  of  the  Chicago  Area.  Chicago  Acad.  Sci.  Bull.  VI, 
Nat.  Hist.  Surv.,  221  pp.,  12  pUs.;  318  species.— ItM.  CottT,  C.  B.  Birds  of 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  FieldT  Museum,  Zo61.  Ser.  IX,  8vo^  764  pp.,  many 
ills.;  398  species. — 181§.  Hess,  I.  E.  One  Hundred  Breeding  Birds  of  an 
Illinois  Ten-Mile  Radius.  Auk,  XXVII.  pp.  19-i32. 

Indiana 

18t8.  Hatmond.  R.  Birds  of  Franklin  County,  IncBana.  Cox's  Geol. 
Surv.  Indiana,  Rep.  for  1869,  pp.  209-235;  163  species.- 1888-88,  EvB&- 
11  ANN,  B.  W.  Biros  of  Carroll  County,  Indiana.  Auk,  V.  pp,  344-351 ;  VI, 
pp.  22-30;  203  species.— 1881.  Butleb,  A.  W.  The  Bmls  of  Indiana,  with 
Illustrations  of  Many  of  the  Species.  Prepared  for  the  Indiana  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  Originally  Published  in  its  Transactions  for  1890.  8vo, 
135  pp.;  305  species. — 1888.  McAtee,  W.  L.  Ecological  Notes  on  the  Birds 
Occurring  within  a  Radius  of  Five  Miles  of  the  Indiana  University  Cam- 
pus.   Proc.  Ind.  Acad.  Sci.,  pp.  65-202,  32  ills.;  225  species. 

Iowa 

1688.  Allen,  J.  A.  Notes  on  Birds  Observed  in  Western  Iowa,  in  the 
Months  of  July,  August,  and  September;  also  on  Birds  Obs^ved  in  Northern 
Illinois,  in  May  and  June,  and  at  Richmond,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana,  between 
June  third  and  tenth.  Mem.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  I,  pt.  IV,  pp.  488-526. 
Ogle  County,  Ills.,  84  species;  Cook  County,  Ills.,  94  species:  Richmond, 
Ind.,  72  species;  Western  Iowa,  108  species. — 1878.  TaitPB,  F.  M.  Notes 
on  the  Birds  of  Southern  Iowa.  Ptoc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XV,  pp.  229-242; 
162  species. — 1888.  Ketbs,  Charles  R.  amd  Williams,  H.  S.  A  Prelim- 
inary Annotated  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Iowa.  Proc.  Davenport  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  V,  8vo,  49  pp.;  260  species. — 1888.  CooNE,  John  VT  Summer 
Residents  of  Buena  Vista  County,  Iowa.  The  05lodst,  VII,  pp.  45-47; 
52  species. — 1888.  Jones,  Ltndb.  Bird  Migration  at  Grinnell,  Iowa.  Auk. 
XII,  1895.  pp.  117-134,  231-237.— 1887.  Anderson,  R.  M.  An  Annotated 
List  of  the  Birds  of  Winnebago  and  Hancock  Counties,  Iowa.  Pub.  by 
Author,  Forest  City,  Iowa.  16mo,  19  pp.;  218  species. — 1888.  Wilbon,  B. 
H.  Birds  of  Scott  Co.,  Iowa.  WUson  Bull.,  XVIII,  pp.  1-11;  166  species.— 

1887.  Anderson,  R.  M.  The  Birds  of  Iowa.  Ptoc.  Davenport  Acad.  ScL, 
XI,  pp.  125-417;  355  species. 

Kansas 

1878.  Snow,  F.  H.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas.  Contributed  to 
the  Kansas  Academy  of  Science.   8vo,  14  pp.   Third  Edition.  295  species. — 

1888.  Gobs,  N.  S.  A  Revised  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas,  with 
Descriptive  Notes  of  the  Nests  and  Eggs  of  the  Birds  Known  to  Breed  in 
the  State.  I^ekft.  8vo,  vi+76  pp.;  335  species.  (See  also  review  in  Auk, 
III,  1886.  p.  399f>— 1881.  Goss,  N.  S.  History  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas.  Illus- 
trating 529  Birds.  Topeka,  Kansas.  Geo.  W.  Crane  A  Co.,  Royal  8vo,  692 
pp.,  35  photogravure  plates;  343  species. — 1888.  Lantz,  D.  E.  A  Review 
of  Kansas  Ornithology.    Trans.  Kans.  Acad.  Sci.,  1896-7,  pp.  224-276; 
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351  specks.— Ittt.  Snow,  F.  H.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kansas.  Fifth 
Edition.  Trans.  Kans.  Acad.  Scienoes,  XVIII,  23  pp.;  342  ^pedes. 

Kbmtctckt 

188S.  Bkckham,  C.  W.  A  List  of  the  Birds  of  Baidstown,  Nelson 
County,  Kentucky.  Joum.  Cine.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  pp.  136-147;  167 
necies. — 188i.  Bbckbam.  C.  W.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Nelson  County. 
Kentucky.  Geol.  Surv.,  John  R.  Proctor,  Director.  Author's  Edition,  4to, 
pp.  1-58;  171  species. — 1887.  Pindas,  L.  O.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Fulton 
County,  Kentucky.  Om.  and  051.,  XII,  pp.  54,  55,  84,  85;  122  species. — 
1888.  Pindar,  L.  O.  List  of  the  Birds  of  Fulton  County.  Kentuclqr.  Auk, 
VI,  pp.  310-316;  183  species. — 1818.  Howaijig^A.  H.,  Notes  on  the  Summer 
iros  of  ' 


Birds  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.   Auk,  XXVII  pp.  205-304.   Kentucky, 
80  q>ecie8. 

Louisiana 

1888.  Bbtkr,  G.  E.  The  Avifauna  of  Louisiana.  Proc  La.  Soc.  Nat., 
45  pp.;  323  species. — 1884.  Allison,  A.  The  Birds  of  West  Baton  Rouge 
Pansh,  Louisiana.  Auk,  XXI,  1904,  pp.  472-484:  130  species.— 1888. 
Bbtsb,  G.  E.,  Allison,  A.,  Kopman,  H.  H.  list  of  the  Birds  of  Louisiana. 
Auk,  XXIII,  1906,  pp.  1-16,  276^282.  XXIV,  314^21;  XXV,  173-180; 
339-448.  128  species  to  Pici.  1888.  Howbll,A.H.  Notes  on  the  Winter  Birds 
of  Northern  T^ni«UnA.  Proc.  Biol.  Soc.  Washington,  XXI,  119-124  pp.;  70 
species. 

Mains 

1888.  BoABDMAN,  G.  A.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  Found  in  the  Vicinity 
of  CfUais,  Maine,  and  about  the  Islands  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 
Edited  by  A.  E.  Verrill.  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  IX,  pp.  122-132; 
236+4  species.  (For  12  additions  see  Verrill,  /5uf.,  pp.  233.  234.)— 1888. 
Verrill,  A.  E.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  Found  at  Norway,  Oxford  Co., 
Maine.  Proc.  Essex.  Inst.,  Ill,  pp.  136-160;  150  species. — 1878.  Mat- 
NARD,  C.  J.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Coos  Co.,  N.  H.,  and  Oxford  Co., 
Maine.  With  notes  by  Wm.  Brewster,  Proc.  Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIV, 
1871.  pp.  356-385;  164  species.— 1888.  Brown,  N.  C.  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Birds  Known  to  Occur  in  Portland,  Maine.  Ftoc.  PorU.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist., 
Dec.  14,  1882,  pp.  1-37;  250  species.  (See  also  Proc.  PorU.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist., 
1889,  pp.  37-40.) — 1888.  Howe,  R.  H.,  Jr.  Summer  Birds  near  Isleboro  and 
the  Fox  Islands.  Joum.  Maine  Om.  Soc.  II,  pp.  28-^32;  III,  pp.  14,  15;  IV, 
p.  18;  100  species.— 1888.  Kniqht,  O.  W.  |The  Birds  of  Maine.  Pub. 
by  Author,  Bangor.  8vo,  693  pp.,  30  ills.;  327  spedes. 

Mabtland 

1885.  KiRKWOOD,  F.  C.  A  List  of  the  Birds  of  Maryland.  Trans.  Md. 
Acad.  Sd.,  1895,  pp.  241-382;  290  species.— 1888.  Merriam,  C.  H.,  and 
Preble,  E.  A.  The  Summer  Birds  of  Westem  Maryland.  Maryland  Geol. 
Surv.,  pp.  291-307;  100  species. — 1884.  Eifrio.  G.  Birds  of  Allegany  and 
Garrett  Counties,  Western  Maryland.  Auk,  XXI,  1904,  pp.  234-250;  180 
species. 

Massachubettb 

1878.  Matnard,  C.J.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Eastern  M|H|Ahu8ett8. 
The  Naturalist's  Guide,  Part  II.  pp.  81-170;  299  specie^^i^BALLEN, 
J.  A.  A  Revised  List  of  the  Birds  of  Massachusetts.  BuMH[^Hiis.  Nat. 
Hist.,  I,  pp.  221-271;  349  species.— 1887.  Clark,  H.  V^The  Birds  of 
Amherst  and  Vicinity,  Including  Nearly  the  Whole  of  HampiUBB  County, 
Mass.  8vo,  55  pp.;  177  species. — 1888.  Brrwstrr,  W.   Notes  mr  the  Birds 
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of  Winchendon,  Worcester  Co.  Auk,  V,  pp.  386-393;  82  species.— 1889* 
Faxon,  W.  On  the  Summer  Birds  of  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  Auk,  VI, 
pp.  39-46,  99-107.  Southern  Berkshire,  76  species;  Graylock  Mountain, 
80  species. — 188*.  Inoalls,  C.  E.  Birds  of  Templeton  and  the  Adjoining 
Towns.  Gardner  News,  XX,  June;  155  species.  Not  seen;  title  from  Howe 
and  Allen. — 1891.  Colburn,  W.  W.,  and  Morris,  R.  O.  The  Birds  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley  in  Massachusetts.  16mo,  24  pp.  Springfield.  Published 
by  the  Authors.  212  species. — 1891.  Wakefield,  J.  R.  A  list  of  the  Birds 
of  Dedham.  Dedham  Hist.  Reg.,  II,  pp.  70-74;  181  species.  Not  seen;  title 
from  Howe  and  Allen. — 1887.  Morse,  A.  P.  Birds  of  Wellesley.  Published 
by  Author.  Wellesley.  16mo,  56  pp.;  224  species. — lff#«  Faxon,  W..  and 
Hoffmann,  R.  The  Birds  of  Berkshire  Co.  Coll.  Berkshire  Hist,  ana  Sci. 
Soc.,  Ill,  pp.  109-166;  200  species. — 1981.  Hows,  R.  H.  Jr.,  and  AiiLBN,  G. 
M.  The  Birds  of  Massachusetts.  Published  by  the  Authors.  8vo,  154  pp. ;  362 
species. — 198 1.  Morris,  R.  O.  The  Birds  of  Springfield,  Mass.  and  Vicinity. 
H.  R.  Johnson,  Spriiu^eld.  8vo,  54  pp.;  255  species. — 1888.  Townsbnd, 
C.  W.  The  Birds  of  Eeaex  County,  Massachusetts.  Memoirs  Nutt.  Om. 
Club.  4to,  352  pp.  Frontispiece  and  Map;  319  species. — 1888.  Brewster, 
W.  The  Birds  of  the  Cambridge  Region  of  Massachusetts.  Memoirs  Nutt. 
Om.  Club,  IV,  426  pp.,  pUs.  7;  249  species. — 1888.  Wright,  H.  W.  Birds 
of  the  Boston  Public  Garden.  (Houghton,  Mifflin),  16mo,  238  pp.;  116 
species. 

Michigan 

1887.  Knebland,  S.  On  the  Birds  of  Keeweenan  Point,  Lake  Superior. 
Proc.  Boet.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  VI,  231-241  pp.;  147  species. — 1878.  Boies, 
A.  H.  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  Ascertained  to  Occur  m  Southern  Michigan. 
8vo,  12  pp.;  211  species. — 1878.  Covert,  A.  B.  Birds  of  Lower  Michigan. 
Forest  and  Stream,  VI,  pp.  99,  132,  163,  214,  266,  318,  354,  402;  VII,  pp. 
147,  164,  276.  (See  also  VI,  p.  197.)  213  species.— 1878.  Gibbs,  M.  Anno- 
tated List  of  the  Birds  of  Michigan.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geograph.  Survey 
of  the  Territories,  V,  3,  pp.  481-497;  310  species. — 1888.  Stbere,  J.  B.  A 
List  of  the  Mammals  and  Birds  of  Ann  Arbor  and  Vicinity.  8vo,  8 pp.;  Ill 
species  of  birds. — 1884.  Atkins,  H.  A.  Summer  Birds  of  Locke,  Nuchigan. 
Om.  and  051.,  IX,  pp.  43-45;  80  species. — 1884.  Atkinb,  H.  A.  Winter 
Birds  of  Locke,  Michigan.  Om.  and  051.,  IX.  pp.  31,  32;  31  species. — 1868. 
Atkinb,  H.  A.  Summer  Birds  of  Locke,  Michigan.  Om.  and  051.,  X,  p.  3; 
82  s];>ecies. — 1888.  Gibbs,  M.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Kalamasoo 
County,  Michigan.  Om.  and  Ool.,  X,  pp.  6,  7,  38,  39,  54,  55,  68-70,  86,  87, 
118.  119. 133-135,  14^151,  166,  167, 189,  190;  230  species.— 1888-7.  Gibbs, 
M.  The  Birds  of  Michigan.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXIII,  pp.  483,  484;  XXIV, 
pp.  5,  6,  26.  27,  44,  45,  65,  84,  104,  105,  124.  125,  144.  145,  184,  224, 
267,  268,  288,  289,  307,  347.  387,  388,  427;  XXV,  pp.  4.  5.  304.  305, 
365,  366;  XXVI,  pp.  305,  306;  XXVII,  pp.  123,  124,  223.  224;  68  spe- 
cies.— 1888.  White,  T.  G.  Birds  of  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan.  The 
051ogist,  VII,  pp.  48,  49;  101  species.— 1888.  Cook,  A.  J.  Birds  of  Mich- 
igan. Bull.  94,  State  A^cultural  College.  8vo,  148  pp.;  332  species. — 
1888.  White,  S.  E.  Buxls  .Observed  on  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan, 
During  the  Summers  of  1889,  1890,  and  1891.  The  Auk.  X,  pp.  221-230;  143 
species. — 1887.  Boies,  A.  a.  Birds  of  Neebish  Island,  St.  Mary's  River, 
Michi^n.  Bull.  Mich.  Om.  Club,  I,  pp.  17-20,  27-29;  149  species.— 1888. 
Swales,  B.  H.  Notes  on  the  Winter  Birds  of  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan.  Wilson 
Bull.,  XIV.  pp.  20-24;  XV.  1904.  p.  82;  71  species.- 1888.  Swales,  B.  H. 
A  List  of  the  Land  Birds  of  Southeastern  Michigan.  Bull.  Mich.  Om.  Club, 
IV,  pp.  14-17,  35-40;  V,  pp.  37-43;  165  species.  (See  also  Wilson  BuU.  XVII, 
1905,  pp.  108-114):  Auk.  XXV.  pp.  230-232).— 1888  Wood,  N.  A.,  and 
Frothingham,  ^  H.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Au  Sable  Vall^.  Michigan. 
Auk.  XXII.  1908,  pp.  39-54;  103  species.— 1888.  Wood.  N.  A.,  Pebt,  M. 
M.,  and  McCreabt,  O.  Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  of  Porcupine  Moun- 
tains (89  species]  and  Isle  Royale  [81  species],  Mich.    Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
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Mich.,  1906,  pp.  113-127.  See  also  McCreary,  Ibid.,  pp.  5&<67.— lift. 
Blackwvldbb,  E.  Summer  Birds  of  Iron  County.  Auk,  AXVI,  pp.  363- 
370;  80  ipecies.— 1«1«.  Wood,  J.  Claire.  Some  Winter  Birds  of  the 
Seaaon  1908-9  in  Wayne  County.  Auk.  XXVII,  pp.  36-41.-- 1»1§.  Wood, 
N.  A.,  and  Tdikbx,  A.  D.  Notes  on  Some  of  the  Iluer  Birds  of  Washtenaw 
County.  Auk._XXyiI,  pp.  129-141;  34  species.— 191«.   Chankt,  R.  W. 

oft" 


Summer  and  Fall  Birds  of  the  Hamlin  Lake  Region,  Mason  County.  Auk, 
XXVII,  pp.  271-279:  119  species.— 1911.  Wood,  N.  A.  Expedition  to 
Charity  IsLands,  Lake  Huron.  Wilson  BuU.,  XXIH,  pp.  7^-112;  162  species. 

MlNNB0OTA 

Iff  1.  TBipra,  T.  M.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Minnesota.  Proo.  Essex 
Inst.,  VI,  pp.  113-119;  138  species.— 1874.  Hatch,  P.  L.  Report  on  the 
Birds  of  Minnesota.  Bull.  Minn.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  pp.  43-68;  230  species. — 
1879.  RoBBBiB,  T.  8.  A  List  of  Some  Birds  Ohsmred  in  the  Vicinity  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  not  Enumerated  in  Dr.  Hatch's  List.  The  Scientific 
Monthly  (Toledo,  Ohio),  I,  6,  p.  231.— 1889.  Robbbts,  T.  S.,  and  Bbnnbb, 
F.  A  Contributk>B  to  the  Oraitholoey  of  Minnesota.  Bull.  N.  O.  C,  V, 
pp.  11-20;  86  species.— 1881.  Hatch,  P.  L.  A  List  of  the  Birds  of  Minne- 
sota. Ninth  Abb.  Rep.  Oeol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Surv.  Minn.,  for  1880,  1881,  pp. 
361-372;  281  species.- 1881.  Robbbts,  T.  S.  The  Winter  Bu^  of  Minnesota. 
9th  Ann.  Rep.  Geol.  and  N.  H.  Surv.  Minn.,  for  1880-1881,  pp.  373-383; 
62  species. — 1888.  Bbackbtt,  F.  H.,  Ornithological  Notes  from  Minnesota. 
Quart.  Joum.  Boat.  Zo61.  Soe.,  11,  pp.  47-49;  III,  pp.  7-16;  134  species. — 
18ft.  Camtwbix^  G.  C.  a  List  of  the  Birds  of  Minnesota.  Om.  and  051., 
XV,  p.  129-139.  (See  also  p.  156  and  XVI,  p.  157);  295  species.— 1899. 
Hatch,  P.  L.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Minnesota.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist. 
Survey  of  Minn.  8vo.  487  pp. ;  302  species. — 1994.  Cubribb,  E.  S.  Summer 
Birds  of  the  Leech  Lake  Reision,  Minn.  Auk,  XXI,  pp.  29-44;  117  species. — 
1997.  Robbbts,  T.  S.  List  of  Birds  of  Becker  Co.,  Minn.,  Pioneer  Hist,  of 
Becker  Co.  (Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul),  pp.  159-190;  262  species. 

M1B8I88IPPI 

199i.  SrocKABD,  C.  R.  Nesting  Habits  of  Birds  in  Mississippi.  Auk, 
XXII,  1905,  pp.  146-158.  273-285;  83  species.— 1999.  Allison,  A.  Notes 
on  the  Winter  Birds  of  Hancock  Co.,  Miss..  Auk,  XXIII,  1906,  pp.  44-47; 
61  species.  Also,  Ibid.,  p.  232. — 1997.  Allison,  A.  Notes  on  the  Spring 
Birds  of  Tishomineo  County,  Miss.  Auk,  XXIV,  pp.  12-25. 

M1B8OUBI 

1979.  Scott,  W.  E.  D.  Notes  on  Birds  Observed  During  the  Spring 
Migration  in  Western  Missouri.  Bull.  N.  O.  C,  IV,  pp.  139-147;  148  species. 
•^1984.  HuBTBB,  J.  Lost  of  Birds  Collected  in  the  Neighborhood  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Om.  and  061.,  IX,  pp.  85-87,  95-97  (see  also  p.  128);  265 
roedes. — 1899.  Widmann,  O.  The  Peninsula  of  Missouri  as  a  Winter 
Home  for  Birds.  Auk,  XIII,  1896,  pp.  216-222.— 1997.  Widmann,  O.  A 
Preliminary  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Missouri.  Trans.  Acad.  Sd.,  St.  Louis, 
XVIII,  pp.  1-288;  383  species.- 1996.  Woodbutf,  E.  S.  Birds  of  Shannon 
and  Gartsr  Counties,  Missouri.    Auk,  XXV,  pp.  191-213;  172  spedee. 

Nebraska 

1979.  AuoHBT,  S.  Notes  on  the  Nature  of  the  Food  of  the  Birds  of 
NebraskB.  First  Ann.  Rep.  U.  S.  Ent.  Com.  for  the  year  1877.  Appendix 
II,  pp.  18-62;  252  spedes.- 1888.  Hall,  A.  Spring  Birds  of  Nebraska. 
Forest  and  Stream,  XX,  pp.  265,  266.  284;  114  species.— 1888.  Tatlob,  W. 
Edoab.  A  Catalogue  of  Nebraska  Birds  .  .  .  Ann.  Rep.  Nebr.  State  Board 
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of  Agric.  for  the  year  1887,  pp.  111-118;  814  species. — lMS-8t.    Tatlob, 

E.  W.,  and  Van  Ylebt,  A.  U.  Notes  on  Nebraska  Birds.  Om.  and  051., 
XIII.  pp.  49-51.  169-172;  XIV,  pp.  163-166;  137  species.— 16ft.  Bbunbb, 
L.  Notes  on  Nebraska  Birds.  Rep.  Neb.  State  Hort.  Soo.,  1896. pp.  4&-178; 
415  species. — Iffl.  Bruner,  L.  Birds  that  Nest  in  Nebraska.  Froc.  Nelnr. 
Om.  Union.  1901.  pp.  48-61;  212  species. — liti.  Bbuvbr.  L..  Wajloott, 
R.  H..  and  Swxnk,  M.  H.  A  Preliminary  Review  of  the  Birds  ot  Nebraska, 
1-116+5  p.;  406  species.  Klopp  and  Biutlettj  Omaha,  Nefar.— 1M9.  Wai/- 
coTT,  R.  H.  An  Analysis  of  Nebraska's  Bird  Fauna.  PktM).  Neb.  Om. 
Union,  IV,  pp.  25-55. 

New  Hampshibs 

1877.  GooDHUB.  C.  F.  The  Birds  of  Webster  and  Adjoining  Towns. 
Forest  and  Stream,  VIII.  pp.  33.  49,  96,  113.  146;  151  species.— 1871.  Mat* 
nard,  C.  J.  See  Maine. — 1887.  Chadboxjbnb.  A.  P.  A  List  of  the  Summer 
Birds  of  the  Presidential  Range  of  the  White  Mountains,  N.  H.  Auk.  IV, 
pp.  100-108;  47  species. — 1888.  Faxon.  W.,  and  Allbn.  J.  A.  Notes  on  the 
Summer  Birds  of  Holdemess  [65  species].  Bethlehem  [50  speciesl,  and  Fran* 
conia,  N.  H.  [87  species].  Auk,  V,  pp.  149-155. — 188t.  ALlbn,  F.  H.  Sum- 
mer Birds  at  Bridgewater,  N.  H.   Auk.  VI,  pp.  76-79. — 188t.  Knowlton. 

F.  H.  A  Revised  List  of  the  Birds  of  Brandon.  Vt.  The  Brandon  tJnion, 
February  10,  1882;  149  species. — 1888.  Dbabbobn,  N.  Preliminary  List 
of  the  Birds  of  Belknap  and  Merrimack  Counties,  N.  H.  New  Hampshire 
College,  Durham,  8vo,  34  pp.;  175  species. — lt8f.  Batcrbldbr,  F.  w.  and 
FoGO,  £.  H.  Preliminary  List  of  Birds  ....  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Proc.  Manchester  Inst.  Arts  and  Sci.,  I,  pp.  123-138:  132  species.  (See 
also  Proc.  for  1901,  1902.) — 18ff.  Dearborn.  N.  The  Birds  of  Durham  and 
Vicinity.  Cont.  Zo61.  Lab.  N.  H.  College  Agric.  and  Mech.  Arts,  VI.  121 
pp.,  map. — 1884.  Allen,  G.  M.  The  Biros  of  New  Hampshire.  Proc. 
Manchester  Inst.  Arts  and  Sciences,  IV,  pp.  23-222;  283  species. — ltf4. 
Comet,  A.  C.  A  Partial  List  of  the  Summer  Birds  of  Holdemess,  N.  H. 
Wilson  Bull.,  XVI,  5-9  pp.;  94  species. 

New  Jebsst 

1888.  Barrbll,  H.  F.  Birds  of  the  Upper  Passaic  Valley,  New  Jersey. 
Orn.  and  051.,  X,  pp.  21-23,  42, 43;  149  species.— 1887.  Thubbbb,  E.  A  List 
of  Birds  of  Morris  County,  New  Jersey.  True  Democratic  Banner  (news- 
paper), Morristown,  N.  J.,  Nov.  10,  17,  24;  205  spedes. — 1884.  Stonb,  W. 
The  Birds  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  8vo,  185  m>.  Del. 
Valley  Om.  Club,  Phila.;  346  species.— 1884.  Stonb,  W.  Summer  Birds  of 
the  Pii  e  Barrens  of  New  Jersey.  Auk,  XI,  1804,  pp.  133-140;  90  species. — 
— 1887*  181  §«  Stone,  W.,  Editor.  Numerous  Notes  on  Birds  of  Chiefly 
Southern  ]<^ew  Jersey.  Proc.  Del.  Valley  Chm.  Club.  Phila. — 1881.  Babbon, 
W.  A.  IhB  Birds  of  Princeton,  N.  J.  Bull.  Bird  Club.  Princeton  Univ. 
I,  pp.  7-82;  230  species.— 1888.  Chapman^  F.  M.  (See  New  York.)— 1887. 
HoLMBS,  L.  K.  Birds  Found  witliin  a  Radius  ot  12  Miles  of  Summit,  N.  J. 
Wilson  Bull.  XIX,  pp.  21-27;  201  species.  See  also  list  of  SunMser  Birds, 
Ibid.,  XVII,  pp.  8-12;  and  Hann,  List  of  Summit  Birds,  Ihid,,  pp.  117-122. 
— 1888.  Stone,  W.  The  Birds  of  New  Jersey.  Ann.  Rep.  N.  J.  State 
Museum  for  1908.  pp.  11-347,  409-419;  plls.  1-84.-1888.  Bailt,  W.  L. 
Breeding  Birds  of  Passaic  and  Sussex  Counties.  Cassinia,  pp.  29-^6;  94 
species. 

New  York 

1844.  GiRAxm,  J.  P.,  Jr.  The  Birds  of  Long  Island  .  .  .  New  York. 
1  vol.,  8vo,  397  pp.;  286  species. — 1844.  DbKat,  Jambs  E.  Zo51ofy 
of  New  York.  Part  11,  Birds.  Albany.  1  vol.,  4to,  xii  +380  pp.,  141  ool.  pUs. 
—1878.  Fowler,  H.G.  Birds  of  Central  New  York.  Forest  aad  Stieam,  VI, 
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pp.  180,  233.  284,  337,  402;  VII.  pp.  36,  52.  84,  230.  Also  AdditioDS  Tbid., 

S.  180;  170  species. — 1877.  Roobbvbia',  T.,  Jr.,  and  Mmor,  H.  D.  The 
uminer  Birds  of  the  Adirondacks  in  Franklin  County,  N.  Y.  8vo,  4  pp.;  07  , 
species. — 187*.  Rathbun,  Frank  R.  A  Revised  Idst  of  Birds  of  Central 
New  York.  (Cajruga.  Onondaga,  Seneca,  Wasme,  and  Yates  Counties, ' 
Auburn,  N.  Y.)  47  pp.  See  also  Orn.  and  051.,  VII,  1882,  pp.  132,  133.  14 
additions. — 187f-tf.  Mbarnb,  E.  A.  A  List  of  the  Birds  of  the  Hudson 
Highlands.  Bull.  Essex.  Inst.,  X,  pp.  166-170;  XI,  pp.  43-52.  154-168.  189- 
204;  XII,  pp.  11-25,  100-128;  XIII,  pp.  75-93.  (See  also  Auk,  VII.  1890.  pp. 
55,  56) ;  214  species.— 188f.  Grboo,  W.  H.  Revised  Catalogue  of  ^e  Birds  of 
Chemung  County,  New  York.  Elmira,  N.  Y..  O.  H.  Wheeler;  217  species. — 
1881-84.  Merriam,  C.  H.  Preliminary  List  of  Birds  Ascertained  to  Occur 
in  the  Adirondack  Region.  Northeastern  New  York.    Bull.  N.  O.  C.  VI, 

Sp.  225-235;  and  Addenda  VII.  1882,  pp.  128,  256.  257.  Auk.  I,  1884,  pp. 
R,  59;  211  species. — 188S.  Bicknrll,  E.  P.  A  Review  of  the  Summer 
Birds  of  a  part  of  the  Catskill  Mountains,  with  prefatory  remarks  on  the 
faunal  and  lloral  features  of  the  region.  Trans,  of  the  Linn.  Soc.  of  New  York, 
I,  pp.  115-168;  90  species. — 188ft.  Holuck.  A.  Preliminary  List  of  the 
Birds  Known  to  Breed  on  Staten  Island.  Proe.  Nat.  Sd.  Assc.  Staten 
Island.  Extra  No.  4,  December.  67  species. — 188€.  Barottm.  M.  K. 
A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  of  ^  Onondaga  County.  N.  Y.  Bull, 
of  the  Biol.  Lab.  of  Syracuse  University.  8vo.  pp.  1-34;  204  roecies. — 
1888.  Ralph.  W.  L.,  and  Bago,  E.  An  Annotated  List  of  the  Birds 
of  Oneida  County.  N.  Y..  and  Its  Immediate  Vicinity.  Trans.  Oneida 
Hist.  Soc..  III.  pp.  101-147:  224  species.  (See  also  Ibid.,  VII.  1890.  pp. 
2. 29-232.)  Orn.  and  Col.  XIII,  1888,  pp.  58, 59.  Auk.  XI.  1894,  pp.  162-164. 
— 1888.  Woodruff,  L.  B.,  and  Paine.  A.  G.,  Jr.  Birds  of  Central  Park.  New 
York  City.  A  Preliminary  List.  Forest  and  Stream,  XXVT,  pp.  386,  387, 
487;  121  species. — 188§.  Bbrotold.  W.  H.  A  List  of  the  Birds  of  Buffalo  ana 
Vicinity.  Bull.  Buffalo  Nat.  Field  Club,  I,  7,  pp.  1-21;  237  species.— 1888. 
Davison,  J.  L.  Birds  of  Niagara  County.  New  York,  Forest  and  Stream, 
XXXIII,  pp.  164.  183,  303;  190  species.— 18tl.  Clutb,  W.  N.  The  Avi- 
fauna of  Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.  Wilson  Quart.,  pp.  59-64;  106  species. — 1888. 
Short,  E.  H.  Birds  of  Western  New  York.  F.  H.  Lattin,  Albion.  N,  Y. 
20  pp.;  229  species. — 1981.  Eaton.  E.  H.  Birds  of  Western  New  York. 
Proc.  Roch.  Acad.  IV.  64  pp.;  299  species. — 1981.  Embodt.  G.  C.  Birds  of 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.  Bull.  Dep't.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist..  Colgate  Uni- 
versity. Hamilton,  N.  Y.  8vo,  36  pp.;  191  species.  (See  also  Maxon,  Auk, 
XX,  p  .263.)— 1984.  Chapman,  F.  M.  An  Annotated  List  of  the  Birds  Known 
to  Breed  within  50  Miles  of  New  York  City.  Guide  Leaflet,  No.  14,  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  31  pp.,  13  ills.— 1888.  Chapican.  F.  M.  The  Birds  of  the 
Vicinity  of  New  York  City.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  Guide  Leaflet.  No.  22, 
Rev.  Ed..  96  pp.  Numerous  ills.;  353  species. — 1887.  Braislin.  W.  C, 
A  List  of  the  Birds  of  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Abst.  PTOc.  Linniean  Society,  N.  Y., 
1907,  pp.  31-123:  364  species.  (See  also  Auk,  1909,  pp.  314-316.)— 1818. 
Reed.  U.  D.,  and  Wright,  A.  H.  Vertebrates  of  the  Casruga  Lake  Basin. 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  XLVIII,  pp.  370-459;  257  species. — 1818.  Wright, 
A.  H.  and  Allen,  A.  A.  The  Increase  of  Austral  Birds  at  Ithaca.  Auk, 
XXVII,  pp.  63-66.— 1818.  Eaton,  E.  H.  Birds  of  New  York.  I,  Water  and 
Game  Birds.  4to,  pp.  1-501.  col.  plls.  [by  Fuertes]  42. 

North  Carolina 

1871.  CouBa,  E.  Notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  Fort  Macon,  N.  C. 
and  Vicinity.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  XXIII,  Birds,  pp.  18-47.  Also 
Ibid.,  IS7S,  pp.  22-24;  133  species.— 1888.  Brimlbt.  H.  H.  and  0.  S.  Sum- 
mer Birds  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Om.  and  O&l..  X,  pp.  143,  144*  82  species. — 
1888.  Brimlet,  H.  H.  and  C.  S.  Winter  Birds  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Om. 
and  05i.,  X,  p.  128;  72  species.— 1888.  Brewster,  W.  An  Ornitholog- 
ical Reconnaissance  in  Western  North  CaroUaa.  Auk,  III,  pp.  94-112,  173- 
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179;  102  species. — 188C.  Batchsldbb,  C.  F.  The  North  Carolina  Moun- 
tains in  Winter.  Auk,  III,  pp.  307-^14;  40  species. — 1887.  Atkinson,  G.  F. 
PreUminary  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  North  Carolina.  Joum.  Eliaha  Mitchell 
Society,  1887,  Part  2,  pp.  44-87;  256  species.  A  compilation  with  some 
errors. — 1887.  Cairns,  J.  S.  A  List  of  Bmls  of  Buncombe  Co.,  North  Caro- 
lina. Om.  and  051.,  XII,  pp.  3-6;  160  species. — 1887.  Sennbtt,  G.  B.  Ob- 
servations in  Western  North  Carolina  Mountains  in  1886.  Auk,  IV,  pp. 
240-245;  29  species. — liB88.  Brimlet,  C.  S.  A  List  of  Birds  Known  to 
Breed  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Om.  and  061.,  XIII,  pp.  42,  43;  54  species.  (See 
also  Ibid,,  p.  187.  Auk,  XIY,  p.  165.)— 188t.  Cairns,  J.  S.  The  Summer 
Birds  of  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina.  Om.  and  051.,  XIY,  pp.  17-22: 
123  species. — 189t.  Brimlbt,  C.  S.  Some  Additions  to  the  Avifauna  ot 
North  Carolina,  with  Notes  on  Some  Other  Species.  Auk,  X,  1803,  pp. 
241-244;  48  species.— 1887.  Smithwick,  J.  W.  P.  Ornithology  of  North 
Carolina.  BuU.  144,  N.  C.  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  pp.  103-228;  303  species.— 
18tf .  Pearson,  T.  G.  Preliminary  list  of  Birds  of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Joum.  Elisha  Mitchell  Sci.  Soc.,  XVI,  pp.  33-51;  132  species.  Itfl. 
Bishop,  L.  B.  The  Winter  Birds  of  Pea  Island,  N.  C.  Auk.  XVIII.  pp. 
260-268;  42  species. — Itti.  Obbrholsbr,  H.  C.  Notes  on  the  Mammals 
and  Summer  Birds  of  Western  North  Carolina.  Published  by  Biltmore 
Forest  School.  Birds  pp.  11-24;  136  spedee.— lilt*  Phiupp,  P.  B. 
(see  S.  C). 

Ohio 

1877.  Lanqdon,  F.  W.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  \^cinity  of 
Cincinnati.  8vo,  18  pp.  Salem,  Mass. ;  270  species. — 1878.  Lanqdon,  F.  W. 
A  Revised  list  of  Cmcinnati  Birds.  Joum.  Cin.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  I,  4,  pp. 
167-103.  (See  also  /Md.,  Ill,  pp  121-127;  V,  1882,  p.  186;  VI,  1883,  pp.  12- 
31;  256  species.) — 188t.  Whraton.  J.  M.  Report  on  the  Birds  of  Ohio.  Report 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio,  IV,  I,  pp.  188-628;  208  species.— 18tl. 
Smith,  R.  W.  A  List  of  the  Birds  of  Warren  County,  Ohio.  Joum.  Cin. 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  XIV,  pp.  105-133;  180  species.— 18t€.  Oberholsbr,  H.  C. 
A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Birds  of  Wayne  Co.  Bull.  Ohio  Agric.  Exp. 
Sta.  I,  4,  pp.  243-^354;  183  species.— IMS.  Heninqsr,  W.  F.  A  Pre- 
liminary List  of  the  Birds  of  Middle  Southern  Ohio.  Wilson  Bulletin, 
IX.  pp.  77-03;  200  species.  (See  also  Ibid.,  pp.  130-132;  XII,  1005,  pp.  8^ 
03).— IftS.  Jones,  L.  Bird  Studies  in  Lorain  Co.,  Ohio.  Wilson  Bull.,  IX, 
pp.  37-58;  also  pp.  04-100.— ItfS.  Dawbon,  W.  L.  The  Birds  of  Ohio, 
4  to  zlv+671  pp.  Many  illus.  Columbus,  Wheaton  Pub.  Co. — Itft.  Fiblo, 
A.  I.  Birds  of  Lecking  Co.,  Ohio.  Bull.  Sci.  Lab.  Denison  Univ.,  XV; 
203  species.— Iff t.  Jonbs,  L.  The  Birds  of  Ohio.  A  Revised  Catalogue. 
Ohio  State  Acad,  of  Sd.,  Special  Papers  No.  6^  141  pp.  1  map;  318  species. 
— ItM.  Heningbr,  W.  F.  a  IVeliminary  List  of  Birds  of  Seneca  Co., 
Ohio.  Wilson  Bull.,  XVIII,  pp.  47-60;  205  species.— lift- It.  Jonrs,  L. 
The  Birds  of  Cedar  Point  and  Vicinity.  Wilson  Bull.,  XXI,  pp.  55-76, 
115-131.  187-202;  XXII.  pp.  25-41.07-115,  172-182.  ATote.— -Every  issue 
of  the  Wilson  Bulletin  (Ooerlin.  Ohio)  contains  matter  of  special  intei> 
est  to  bird  students  in  Ohio  and  the  adjoining  states. 

Pbnnbtlyamia 

1844.  Bajbd.  W.  M.  and  S.  F.  List  of  Birds  Found  in  the  Vidnity  of 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Pa.  Am.  Joum.  Sd.  and  Arts,  XLVI,  pp. 
261-273.;  201  species.— 184fi.  Baird,  S.  F.  Catalogue  of  Birds  Found  in  the 
Neighborhood  of  Carlisle,  Cumberland  County,  Fa.  Lit.  Rec.  and  Joum. 
Linn.  Assoc,  of  Penna.  College.  I,  pp.  240-257;  203  spedes. — 18€1.  Barn- 
ard, V.  A.  A  Catalogue  of  tne  Birds  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  Times  of 
Arrival  in  Spring.  Ann.  Rep.  Smiths.  Inst.,  1860,  pp.  43^^38;  101  species. — 
18€t.  TxTRNBULL,  W.  P.  The  Birds  of  East  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
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Klosiat.  IV.  pp.  UIO:  234  ipecira.— IBSI.  Ressel.  C.  B.  Birds  of  Ches- 
ler  i.ouaty.Pk.On>.widOBL,XlV,  97- lOI.pp,  112-116, 129, 130: 100  gperies. 
"  H.  Report  on  the  Birds  of  Fennaylvania.  With 
le  Food  HabitA.  Second  Edition.  HBnuburs.  8\-o, 
!•.— lUl.  Stone.  W.  TheSummerBirdoof  Hanrpy'a 
imylvania,  with  Remarks  on  the  Fauna]  Poaition  of 
i.  Nat,  Sci.  Phila.  1891,  pp.  431-438;  54  apecisa. — 
Summer  Birds  of  the  Creat  of  the  Pennsylvania 
p.  129-14l:84Bpeciea.—lB»S.  Jacobs,  J.  W.  Summer 
1.  8vo,  15  pacee:  90  species.  Published  by  Author. 
L  Todd,  W.  E.  C.  Summer  Birds  of  Indiana  [HS  spe- 
Mscics]  Counties,  Pa.  Auk,  X,  1893.  pp.  35-46.— ISM. 
J  Ewtem  PennaylvHoia  snd  Npw  Jersey.  8¥0,  vii  + 
D.  Club,  Phila.  340  species.— IBM.  Rotiell.  W.  E. 
d  Vicinity.  The  Oitiien,  June  22  and  29,  and  reprinted 
8  Vecias.- IBM.  Bailt,  W.  L.  Summer  Birds  of 
,  XIII,  pp.  289-297;  69  species.— IBM.   YooNo,  R. 

■-.    -. ithr«cite  Coal  Renions  of  PennBylvania.    Auk.  XIII, 

1896,  pp.  278-285;  69  species .—1S«7.  Montooheht,  T.  H„  Jr.  A  List  of 
the  Birds  of  the  Vicinity  of  Wert  Chester,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Am.  Nat.,  1897. 
n>.  623-028  812-S14,  aD7-»ll:  146Bpeciea.^lM7-»IB.  Stone.  W.  Editor. 
KmiienMU  Notes  on  and  Simn  Lists  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  Birds.  Proc. 
Del.  Valley  Om.  Cluh,  Phila.— ISM.  Rhoads,  S.  N.  Notes  on  Some  of  the 
Barer  Birda  of  WeMem  Pennsylvaiua.  Auk.  XVI.  pp.  308-313;  65  Bpe- 
oiM.— IMl.  BuBNS.  F.  L.  A  Sectional  Bird  Census,  at  Berwyn.  Ps.  WiU 
•OB  Bull  No.  3«,  pp.  84-103;  62  specie*.— 1M4.  Todd.  W.  E.  C.  The 
Birda  of  Erie  ukJ  Preeque  Isle,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  Annals  Carnegie  Museum. 
II,  pp.  481-590.  4  platM;  237  apeciM.— 1W4.  Todd,  W.  E.  C.  The  Mam- 
mal and  Kid  Fauna  of  Beaver  County,  Pa.  Bauaman's  HiBUiry  of  Beaver 
County,  U,  1004,  Hh  11&6-I202:  178  tpodf. 

Rhode  Island 


■i  of  Birds.    A  Check-List  of  khode  iBland  Neatins  Birds,  ] 
lut  apeoka. 

South  Cabouna 

IMS.  ConiH,  E.  Synopsis  of  the  Birds  of  South  Carolina.  Proc.  Bost. 
Soa.  Nat.  Hist..  XII,  pp.  104-127;  294  spedcB— IBM,  Loouis.  L.  M.  A 
Partial  List  of  the  Birds  of  Chester  County,  8.  C.  Bull.  N.  O.  C,  IV,  pp. 
209-218:  140  specie*.  (Bee  also  additions  and  notes.  Auk.,  II,  1885.  pp. 
188-193:  VIII,  1891,  pp.  49-59,  167-173;  IX.  1892;  pp.  28-39;  XI,  1894. 
pp.  26-39,  94-117.) — ISSi.  HoxiB,  W.  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  the  Sea  Islands. 
Orn.  and  06I.,  X,  pp.  13-27,  29.  44-48,  62,  63.  (Also  Corrections  and  Addi- 
tions, Ibid..  XI,  1886,  pp.  33,  34)  238  species.- IBBB.  Looma,  L.  M. 
Obaervations  on  Some  of  the  Summer  Birds  of  the  Mountain  Portions  of 
Pickens  County.  Auk.  VII.  pp.  30-39,  124-130:  76  species.— IBB  I.  Looma. 
L.  M.  June  Birds  of  CiBsar's  Head.  S,  C.  Auk,  VIII,  pp.  323-333;  52  species. 
— ItlS.  Pniurp,  P.  B.  List  of  Birds  Observed  [in  the  Csrolinaxl.  Auk, 
XXVII,  pp.  312-322.  (See  also  Wayne.  Ibid.,  p.  464.)— IBIB.  Watne, 
A.  T.  Birds  of  South  Carolina.  Cont.  from  Charleaton  Museum,  I.  6va,  m 
•fpp.  264;  337  spocieb 
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Vebmont 
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Mt.  Mansfield  and  the  West  End  of  Stowe  Valley  at  the  Base  of  the  Moun- 
tain, in  the  Summer  of  1902.  Wilson  Bull.,  XV,  pp.  77-86;  74  species. — 
1M7«  Davenport,  E.  B.  Birds  of  Windham  and  Bennington  CountieB. 
Bull.  No.  2,  Vermont  Bird  Club  (Burlington,  Vt.),  pp.  5-14.;  176  species. — 
IMS.  Allen,  F.  H.  Summer  Birds  of  Southern  Vermont.  Auk,  XXV, 
pp.  56-^;  86  species. 

ViBOINIA 

18M.  RnrBB,  Wm.  C,  M.  D.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  the  Vhrginiaa. 
Proc.  Newport  Nat.  Hist.  Soc.,  Document  VII,  Newport  R.  I.  8vo,  100 
pp. ;  305  species. — IMS.  Daniels,  J.  W.  Sununer  Biros  of  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp.  Auk  XIX,  15-18  pp. ;  41  species. — If  !••  Embody,  G.  C.  A  List 
of  Birds  Obsored  at  Ashland,  Va.  Auk,  XXVII,  pp.  169-177;  114  species. 

West  Virqinia 

187t.  Scott,  W.  E.  D.  Partial  List  of  the  Summer  Birds  of  Kanawha 
County,  West  Virginia,  with  Annotations.    Ptoc.  Bost.  Soc.  Hist.,  XV, 

Sp.  219-227;  86  species. — 187fi.  Brewster,  W.  Some  Observations  on  the 
iirds  of  Ritchie  County,  West  Virginia.  Annals  of  the  Lye.  Nat.  Hist.,  N. 
Y.,  XI,  pp.  129-146;  100  species.— 1888.  Doan,  W.  D.  Birds  of  West 
Virginia.  Bull  3,  Agric.  Exp.  Sta.,  Morfl»ntown;  200  species. — 188f.  Sur- 
BER,  T.  Birds  of  Greenbriar  County,  West  Va.  The  Hawkeye  Om.  and 
051.  (E.  B.  Webster,  Cresco,  Iowa),  II,  pp.  2-4  13-15,  29-32;  121  species. 
— 18fO.  RrvES,  W.  C.  (See  Virginia.)— 18f8.  Rnrss,  W.  C.  Summer 
Birds  of  the  West  Virginia  Spruce  Belt.  Auk,  XV,  pp.  131-137;  46  species.— 
lift.  Brooks,  E.  A.  West  Virginia  Birds  in  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Report  W.  Va.  State  Board  Agric,  for  1908,  pp.  3-62;  193  species. 

Wisconsin 

18U.  Hot,  P.  R.  Notes  on  the  Ornithology  of  Wisconsin.  Proc.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  Phila.,  VI,  pp.  304-313,  381-385,  423-429;  283  roecies.  (Revised 
with  additions  in  the  Trans.  Wise.  State  Agric.  Soc,  1852.  II.  pp.  341-364.)— 
18S4.  Barrt,  a.  C.  On  the  Ornithological  Fauna  of  Wisconsin.  Proc. 
Bost.  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  V,  1864,  pp.  1-13;  218  species.— 1881.  Kino.  F.  H. 
Economic  Relations  of  Wisconsin  Birds.  Wis.  Geol.  Survey,  I,  pp.  441-610; 
figs.  103-144;  295  species.— 1888.  Willard,  S.  W.  Migration  and  Distri- 
bution of  North  American  Birds  in  Brown  and  Outgamie  Counties.  Trans. 
Wise.  Acad.  Sci.  Arts,  and  Letters,  VI,  pp.  177-196-  210  species.— 18f4. 
Grundtviq,  F.  L.  The  Birds  of  Shiocton  in  Bovina,  Outgamie  Co.,  Wise. 
Trans.  Wise.  Acad.  Sciences,  X,  pp.  73-158;  183  species. — IftS.  Kumlien, 
L.  and  HoLLiSTER,  N.  The  Bircfs  of  Wisconsin.  Bull.  Wise.  Nat.  Hist. 
Soc,  III  (N.  S.),  pp.  1-143.  8  half-tones;  357  species.- IMt.  Cory,  C.  B. 
(See  Ills.) 
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Aoanthis  hoinemaimi  ezi]ip«i(880. 

homemazini  homemaimi,  380. 

linariaholboBllLsSl. 

linaria  linana,  38Q. 

lizuuia  rostrata,  381. 
Accipiter  cooperi,  294, 

veioz,  293. 
Actitis  macularia,  201. 
iEchmophorua  ocoidentalia,  130* 
.fgialitis  hiatioula.  287. 

meloda,  266. 

nivoaa,  276. 

■emipalmata,  206. 
.£strelata  gulaiis,  176. 

hadtota,  176. 

soalaru,  176. 
Agelaiiu  phoDnieeos  biyanti,  801« 

phcBnioeus  floridaniu,  302. 

phoenioeufl  fortia,  302. 

phoeniceua  phoenioeus,  30.1. 
Aiz  spoiuMa,  lv7. 
AJaja  ajaja,  217. 
Alauda  arvenas,  348. 
AlaudicbB,  fisured,  128. 
Albatross,  Wandering,  178. 

Yellow-nosed,  173. 
Albinjam,  90. 
Alca  torda,  148. 
Alcedinidae.  320;  fiaured.  127. 
Alcida»,  145;  figured,  118. 
Alle  alle,  149. 
Alle^hanian  fauna,  80. 
Altncial  birds.  75. 
Aluco  pratincola,  306. 
Aluconidte,  308;  figured,  125. 
American  OmithoIogiBts'  Union,  23* 

Committee  of,  8. 
Ammodramus  baizdi,  389. 

savannanim  austrelis,  389. 
'  savannarum  fioridanus,  390. 
Anas  fulvigula,  193. 

platyrhynchoB,  191. 

rubapes  rubripes,  192. 

rubripes  trisUs,  192. 
Anatids,  180. 

Anatins,  190;  figured,  121. 
Anhinga  anhinga,  181. 
Anhingids,  181;  figured,  120. 
Ani,  70.  318. 

Groove-billed,  319. 
AnoQs  Btolidus,  171. 
Anaer  albifrons  albifrooa,  2UL 

albifrons  gambeti,  212. 

brachyrhjmchos,  218. 

fabalU,  213. 
Anaeres,  186;  figured,  121. 
Anaerins,  121,  210. 
Anthrenufl,  21. 
AnthuB  pratensis,  473» 

rubesoens,  471. 

■pniguei,  471. 


Antroatomiis  fiaraiiBwirfH,  881. 

vociferus  vooiferus,  832. 
Apheloooma  cywwtt,  351. 
AphiisidiD,  268. 
April,  biida  of,  34,  38. 
Aquila  ohirsaltos,  301. 
AramidiD,  230;  figiared.  128. 
Aramus  vooiferus,  230. 
Ardubuteo  ferruioneus,  300. 

la^pus  saocti-^ohanius,  30O. 
Arohilochus  colubiis,  830. 
Arotio  loiM,  29. 
Ardea  elnerea,  224. 

herodias  herodias,  223. 

herodias  wardi,  224. 

occidentalisj  223. 

wuerdmanni,  223. 
ArdeidiD,  219;  figured,  122. 
Arenaria  interpres  intejmres,  208. 

interpres  morinella,  mi. 
Aniuatella  maritima  maritima,  249, 

Afllo  flin«tp<*va,  310, 

wilsonianus,  310. 
Astragalinus  tristis  txistis,  382. 
Astur  atricapilluB  atricapulus,  382. 
Aaturina  plajgiata,  300. 
Audubon  Societies,  National  Association 

of,  24. 
August,  birds  of,  35,  39. 
Auk,  Groat,  149. 

Little.   See  I>ovekie. 

Rasor-billed,  148. 
Auk,  The,  24. 
Austral  Re^on,  29. 
Aufltroripanan  fauna,  30. 
Auxiliary  barrel,  14. 
Avooet,  American,  241;  figured,  106. 

Beolophus  bicolor,  48& 

Baldpate.  194. 

Banmng  birds,  73. 

Banner  marks,  95. 

Bartnunia  lonpcauda,  259. 

Beaoh-bird.  See  Sanderting. 

Beetle-head.   See  Plover,  Black-bellied 

Bendixe,  C.  E.,  22. 

Bill,  uses  of,  104. 

Bira,  youDg.  condition  of,  79. 

defense  «,  81. 

feeding  of,  80,  81. 

food  of,  80. 
Bird-Lore,  24. 
Birds  and  insects,  99. 

and  man,  114. 

and  rodents,  100. 

and  weeds,  100. 

as  scavengers,  101. 

care  of,. in  the  field,  10. 

collecting,  15. 

distribution  of,  27. 

economic  value  of,  98, 100. 
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Birds,  food  of.  0& 

how  named,  6w 

how  to  find,  3. 

how  to  identifyt  4, 

intelUaenoe  ol(ll. 

micratioii  of,  32. 

relation  of,  to  man,  1,  2. 

aenaes  of.  109. 

aezual  oivans  of,  20. 

nkinning,  16. 

study  of,  in  nature,  .60. 

voice  of,  60. 

why  we  should  study,  1,  2. 
Birdsldns.  15.  16. 
Bittern,  American,  221. 

Cory's  Least,  222. 

Least,  222. 
Blackbird,  Bahama  Red-wioc  362. 

Cow.  See  Cowbird. 

Crow.      See    GracUes,     Puiple    and 
Bronsed. 

Florida  Red-wing.  362. 

Red-winged.  72,  361. 

Rusty,  365. 

Skunk.  See  Bobolink. 

Thick-bUled  Redwing,  362. 

Yellow-headed.  360. 
Black-cap,  Wilson's.    <8e«  Warbler,  Wil- 
son's. 
Black-head.   See  Duck,  Scaup. 
Black  Jack.   See  Scaup,  Lesser. 
Blind,  umbrella,  11. 
Bluebill.   See  Duck,  Scaup. 

Greater.   See  Scaup^  Duck,  Greater. 

Small.   See  Scaup,  Lesser. 
Bluebird,  115,  409. 
Blue  Peter.    See  Coot. 
Blue  Stocking.   See  Avooet. 
Bobolink,  358;  map  of  migration  of,  44. 
Bob-white,  100.  270. 

Florida.  271. 
Bog-sucker.   See  Woodcock. 
Bombycilla  oedrorum,  421. 

garrula.  420. 
Bombycillids.  420;  figured,  130. 
Bonasa  umbellus  togata,  274. 

umbellus  umbellus,  273. 
Booby.  179. 

Blue-faced,  180. 

Red-footed,  180. 
Boreal  Region,  28. 
Botaurus  Kntiginosua,  221. 
Brant,  214. 

Black,  214. 

White.   See  Goose,  Snow. 
Branta  bernicla  glaucogastra,  214. 

canadensLs  canadensis,  213. 

canadensis  hutchinsi,  213. 

canadensu  minima,  213. 

leucopsis,  214. 

nigricans,  214. 
Brant-bird.   See  Turnstone. 
Brent.   See  Brant. 
Broadbill.  See  Ducks,  Scaup  and  Shore! 

ler. 
Brooding,  79. 
Broods,  number  of  ,68. 
Brown-Back.   See  tXrwitcher. 
Bubo  virginianus  heterocnemis,  316. 
vifginianus  subarcticus,  315. 
virginianus  virginianus,  315. 


Buiflehead,  204. 
Bull-bat.  SssNighthawkk 
Biilweria  bulweri,  176. 
Bunting,  Bay-winged.  See  Sparrow,  V« 
per. 

Black-throated.  Sss  DickdaaeL 

Indigo,  410. 

Lark,  413. 

Painted.  411. 

Snow,  384. 

Varied.  411. 
Burgomaster.   See  Gull,  Glaucous. 
Butcher-bird.   See  Shrike,  Northern. 
Buteo  borealis  borealis.  295. 

boreahs  calurus,  296. 

borealis  harlani,  296. 

borealis  krideri,  296. 

boreaUa  umbrinus,  296. 

brachyurus,  299. 

lineatus  alleni,  298. 

lineatus  lineatus,  296. 

platypterusplatjpterus,  298. 

swainsoni,  298. 
ButeonidsD,  287;  figured,  126. 
Butorides  virescens  virescens,  227. 
Butter-ball.   See  Bufflehead. 
Bussard,  Turkey,  286. 

Cahow.  iSee  Shearwater,  Audubon's. 
Calampspisa  melanocorys,  413. 
Calcarius  Ispponious  lapponicus,  385i. 

omatus.  SsiB. 

pictus,  386. 
Calico-baok.   See  Turnstone. 
Calidris  leuoophsa,  254. 
Call,  location.  60. 
Call-notes.  60. 

Callicheliaon  cyaneoviridis,  419. 
Calls  of  prscocial  birds,  60,  61. 
Camera,  13. 

Campephilus  principalis,  323. 
Camptorhyncnus  husradorius,  206. 
Canachites  canadensis  canace.  272. 

canadensis  canadensis,  272. 
Canadian  sone,  28. 
Canary,  Wild.    See  Goldfinch. 
Canvasback,  201. 
CaprimulgidB.  331;  figured,  127. 
Caracara,  Audubon's,  307. 
Cardinal,  407. 

Florida.  408. 

Kentucky.   See  Cardinal. 
Cardinalis  cardinalis  cardinalis,  407. 

cardinalis  floridanus,  408. 
Carduelis  carduelis,  383. 
Carolinian  fauna,  30. 
Carpodacus  purpureus  purpurcus,  377. 
Casarca  femi^nea,  196. 
Cataloguing  bu*ds]ans,  20. 
Catbird.  473. 

Catharista  urubu  urubu,  287. 
Cathartes  aura  septentrionalis,  286. 
Cathartids,  286;  figured,  126. 
Catoptrophorus  semipalmatus  inomatus, 

semipalmatus  semipidmatus,  258. 
Cedar-bird.   See  Waxwing,  Cedar. 
Centuriis  carolinus,  329. 
Cepphus  grylle,  146. 

mandti,  147. 
Certhia  f  amiliaria  americana,  481. 


CertUida.  4S1;  Bgrntd.  13t. 
Ceryle  ftlcyon,  321. 
■"^.Binepefi*  pu — '-'  ■- ■■ 


Chst 


(luiiia.  33S. 

^  Henn,  Uttts  Qiw 

Chukdriidn.  12t. 
CbarwiiiuB  bi 


Ch« 


oem,  212. 

hypertwrnu  h^rperbonuB,  211. 

I^perboreua  mnlia.  211. 
CtkeiTV-bird.  S«  Wnxwinc  Csdar. 


ChiclKn,    Molbsr  Cuey't.     5w  F«tnl, 
WUhd'b. 

PnuHi],  276. 
Chippy.   S«  furrow.  Chipping 

Winter.   .;«  ^HTTOW.  Tree. 

ChoodeflUw  Rramma* 

ChonMla  nr^niuii 


ClBpe.   Srt  Flicker. 


CooUMOtbljiiia  MB 

Condor.  Tht.  23. 
CohutophU  cnroUiwiiBB,  317. 
Cooper  Omitbolo^ul  Club.  24. 

imblebee.   Sat  Duok 


Pitcb-hewL   ^«  Sisler,  Surt. 

While -winaed.       5k  Scoter,  White- 

CotvidB,  3S0i  flcursd.  128. 
Connu  bruhTTynoboa  brMhytbyaehoo, 
353. 
brHhyrhynohoa  poacuuB.  364. 


frunlegua.  3J 
a.Jtnaus.31 


Courtship,  70. 
Cimbird,  TO,  77,  3GS. 
Cnlie,  Com,  230. 

Spotted.  235. 
Cruie,  Blue.   Sk  Hemi 


While.   Sec  Cruie.  Wb< 

Whooping,  220. 

>eciMusjf— ■ ■■'   '"' 

:;™eper.  .^1 


White.   3f  Wubler, 


Dabohiok.  Am  Qnba,  nrnMrilM. 
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Dalllft  MUta,  107. 

Daptkm  c^wnae,  174. 

Darter,  little  Blue.    5m  Hawk,  8hMp- 


BigBhie.   5m  Hawk,  Cooper'e. 

Derters,  181. 

Deoenber.  birds  oC,  M. 

Deoorfttioa  of  neat,  7A» 

Delawaie  Valley  OmitboloiMid  Ctdb,  28. 

Didfocyine  bioolor,  21A. 

Dendroioa  nstiva  ostiva,  448. 

auduboDi  auduboai,  4A1. 

eanileoeeaa  OMnilMeene,  449i» 

oMrulesoena  oaimai,  4£0. 

eaetanea*  4&8. 

eenilea,1452. 

ooriMiata,  450. 

difloolor.  460. 

dominioa  albilora.  456. 

domiiiaa  <kMiBioa,  4Mh 

fuMa,4ft6. 

kutlandi,  457. 

maCDolia,  451. 

palmarum  bypoohiyBea,  4W. 

palmarum  palmarum,  450. 

peoflylTaiuoa,  463» 

striata,  464. 

ticrina,  448. 

townaendi.  457. 

vi^orri  viconi«  458. 

virenji,  45/. 
Dermestoe,  21. 

DichromaoaeM  rufeaoMM,  23& 
DichromatiBm,  96. 
Diedamier.   See  Orebe.  Pied-billed. 
Diomeaea  exulana.  173. 
Diomodeids,  172;  figured,  119. 
Distribution  and  food,  98. 

factora  influencing,  27. 

factors  goTomlng  local,  104. 
Diver,  Great  Northern.   See  Logo. 

Hell.   See  Grebe,  Homed. 
Diving  Birds,  138. 
Dolichonyx  orysivorua,  358. 
Dough-bird.   See  Curlew.  Kalrimm. 
Dove,  Bermuda  Ground,  285. 

Carolina.  See  Dove,  Mouraing. 

Ground,  284. 

Mourning,  100,  288. 

Turtle.   See  Dove,  Mouiniag. 

White^vrinfsd,  284. 

Zenaida,  ^4. 
Dovekie,  140. 
Dowitcher,  247. 

Long-bUled,  247. 
Diyobates  borealis,  325. 

pubesoens  medianus,  825. 

pubesoens  pubesoens,  825. 

villosus  auduboni,  824. 

villoeus  leuoomelas,  324. 

villosus  terrnnov«,  824. 

villosus  vUloaus,  828. 
Duck.  Black,  192. 

Blaek-hsad.  5m  Duck,  Soaup. 

Blue-bill.   See  Duok,  8oa«ip. 

Bridal.   5m  Duok,  Wood. 

Broad-bm.     5m    Duoka,    Soanp    and 
Shoveller. 

Brown-legged  Black,  102. 

Butter.   See  Bufflehead. 

Crow.  5m  Coot. 


Duck,  Dipper.  5m  Bufflehead, 

Dusky.   See  Duck.  Black. 

En#Uu  5m  Mallard. 

Florida,  193. 

Gray.   5ee  GadwaO. 

Grsater  Soaup,  202. 

Hariequin,  206. 

Labrador.  206. 

Leaser  Scaup,  208. 

Long-tailed.  See  Okl-aquaw. 

Masked.  2ia 

Pied.  See  Duck,  Labrador. 

Raft.   5m  Scaup,  Lesser. 

Bed-legged  Black,  102. 

Ring-biU.  5m  Duck,  Ring-neoked. 

Ring-aeeked,  203. 

Ruddr.  210. 

Rulous^rested,  196. 

Scaup.  202. 

Spoonbill.  5m  SboveUar. 

Spirit.   5m  Bufflehead. 

Summer.   5m  Duck,  Wood. 

Surf.   See  Scoter,  Surf. 

Wood,  186,  197. 
Duela,  Molt  of,  86. 
Dumetella  carolinensis,  478. 
Dunlin,  253. 

Eagle,  Bald,  802. 

Caraeara.  5m  Caraoara. 

Golden,  301. 

Gray  Soa,  302. 
Economic  Value  of  Birds,  98. 
Ectopistes  migratorius,  282. 
Eggs,  collecting  and  preserving,  21. 

colors  of,  78. 

number  of,  laid,  77. 

shape  of,  78. 

siaeof,  7& 

variations  of,  78,  79. 
Ep«t,  224. 
^eale's.  5m  Egret,  Reddish. 

Reddish,  225. 

Snowy,  225. 

White,  110. 
EgretU  canHidissima  candidismma .  225. 
Eider,  American,  207. 

King.  208. 

Northern,  207. 

SteUer's,  207. 
Elanus  leueuiua,  291. 
Empidonax  flaviventria,  844. 

trailli  alnorum,  346. 

traiUi  trailli,  846. 

vireacens,  345. 
Enemies  of  nesting  birds,  71. 
Environment  aa  ooold  for  habit.  73 
Ereunetea  mauri,  254. 

pusUlus,  253. 
Ensmatura  Jamaioensis,  210. 
Erolia  femignea,  253. 
Erythrism,  v6. 
Euphagua  carolinus,  365. 

Falco  asalon,  806. 

coliunbarius  columbariua,  805. 
ialandus,  803. 
mexicanus,  304. 
peregrinus  anatum.  805. 
peregrinus  peregrinus,  806. 
ruatioolua  nrrf  aloo,  804. 


nutiooEiu  nutiDoluit  3D1. 
QHimriiu  puiliii,_3DT. 


nwrroKuda*,  307, 
tumuiiouliu,  BOO. 

Fuleon,  F  — 


Fklunidn.  303. 

FebniuT.  tnida  i^.  SI,  S& 

Feel,  UH  (rf,  107. 

FitAtiim.  i.  9. 

Hoch.OnM.  fin  8|)ur<nr,  VMper. 

Urk.  S«  ftounv,  l«rk. 

Pine.  SaBuki^lW 

Purpl«,aTT. 

Summet.  Ste  aamitam,  »—»■——'- 
Firebird.  S«  Oi»U.  BdtloMn. 
Fluniiica,  216:  fiturad,  lOS. 
Flieker,  77.  lOO.^B. 

Nonlmra.3aa. 

nmOadT'See  lUg.  Wood. 
FJorida  auiilei  gBvlea,  SH. 
Floridiui  tiiuiu.  31. 
Flycuobea,  Aeeillu,  7<  9U. 

AMgr.  34s. 

Cnstcd,  74,  341. 

Fo>k-«ailed,  34a 

"      '  '    Ste  YijrMeba,  CreMed. 


Vermilion,  347. 
Yetlw^MlliHl.  344. 
Flr-up-tbe-ereBk.     Sit  Hena.  Li 

Food  a(  birdi,  OS. 

Fr>t«roii1a  unties  mtliM,  145. 

•JuUcv  lUkUEaiiniii.  14& 
TnfMa  ujuilh  ISO. 
FreiKtids.  iSG;  ficund,  13D. 
FrecetU  ETmlluw.  178. 
Fti^BlB-lHrd.  IM. 
FrincillidB.  M«i  Baond.  120. 
Fron^ilrd.  Om  Flonr,  Ooldan. 


^  IBS;  Btrnd,  lai. 
a  iduUi*  dMUlh  11 
(h  OiBlew,  ^kimn. 


Gidwill.  1B3. 
GBlliu  260:  fisumd.  116, 
GnUinaao  delieaU.  241 
l^liuaD.  MT. 

media,  247. 


.norid>,3ie. 


Purple.  236. 
GuiDet.  180. 

Gurnet.  5m  Ibie,  Wood. 
" — '— ■     "      '   k.  are«t. 


GuvJowl.  8f  A 


Oeloeheflioh  niknio*,  104. 
GeotUn»  triohu  liirtn. 

tridiH  icDou.  4AT. 
OeotiTvoD  oluyu,  286. 


QcM«».r^A—rie«fc«B. 
Barrow  1.  304. 

OoidaD^^w^  laa; 

BU^[!£^e^n4. 
QocalMHian.  St  SeoMr,  iwl 

Gooenoder.  Sm  rll^imii.  it 
GooH,  Buuela.211. 

Beu.213. 

Blue.  212. 

Bnuit.  8rt  Brut. 

CuUiiic.213. 


EuTopaaB  WkkfrbatO,  21& 

Qresier,  Snow,  HI. 

Butohiiu's.  213. 

I^uihiBc.  5h  Ooom^   WMte  fcoMed. 

I.tmr  Sdow.  211. 

Miner.     Sat  CoRpoMst,  DmMt- 

fft«tiienL 
Boltn.  8—atnimL 
White-IroDted,  213. 
Gaaliawk.2M. 
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OrouM.  Willofw.  5m  PtannigMi,  Willow. 
Gniids,  220:  figured  123. 
Gnu  AmericADA,  229. 

mezicaQa,  229. 
Guan  alba.  218. 

rubra,  218. 
Guillemot,  Black.  148. 

CommoiL  Se$  Murrs. 

Mandt's,  147. 

Thick-billed.     See  Mvrre,  BrOitnioh'a. 
Guiraca  ODrulea  osnilea,  409. 
Gull.  Black-headed.   See  Gull,  Lau^unc 

Bonaparte's,  160. 

Flood.  See  Skimmer,  Black. 

Fork-taUed.  See  GuU.  SaUne'a. 

FrankUn'B,  160. 

Glaucous,  165. 

Great  Black-baeked.  167. 

Herring,  167. 

Iceland,  166. 

Ivory,  164. 

Kuinlien's,  166. 

Laughing,  169. 

Little.  161. 

Mackerel.  See  Tern,  ComxnoiL 

Mew.  159. 

Ring-billed.  158. 

Ross's,  161. 

Sabine's,  162. 

Short-bUled,  169. 

Siberian,  159. 

Summer.  iSee  Tern.  Common. 

White-winged.  See  Gull,  loelabd. 
Gulls,  as  scavengers,  102. 
Gun  for  collecting,  14. 
Gyrfaloon,  304. 

Black,  304. 

Gray.  304. 

White.  303. 

Habit  and  Structure,  104. 

HabiUt.  103. 
Hsmatopodida,  268. 
Hiematopus  ostral^sus,  269. 

palliatus,  268. 
Hagdon,  See  Shearwater,  Greatte. 

Black.  See  Shearwater,  Sooty. 
Hair-bird.  iSee  Sparrow,  Chipping. 
Halieetus   leucooephalus   leuoooephaluBt 

302. 
Hang-nest.  See  Oriole,  Baltimore. 
Harelda  hyemalis,  205. 
Harrier.   See  Hawk^Marsh. 
Hawk,  Black.   See  Hawk,  Rougfa4egged. 

Blue  Hen,  See  Goshawk. 

Broad-winged,  298. 

Chicken.  See   Hawks,  Rad-ehouldered 
and  Red-tailed. 

Cooper's,  296. 

Cuban  Sparrow,  807. 

Duck,  305. 

Fish,  73,  307. 

Florida  Red-shouldered,  298. 

Florida  Sparrow,  307. 

Harian's,  296. 

Harris's,  295. 

Hen.   See  Hawks,  Red-fihooldered  and 
Red-taUed. 

Killy.  See  Hawk,  Sparrow, 

Krider'B,296.  «     . 


Hawk,  little  Bla«k.    Bm  Hawk,  Short- 
tailed 

Marsh,  72,  292. 

Pigeon,  306. 

Red-shouMsrad.  296w 

Red-tailed,  295. 

Rough-legged,  300. 

Shaip-shinned,  293. 

Short-tailed,  299. 

SnaU.  JSee  Kite,  Ereiilada. 

Sparrow,  306. 

Squirrel,  301. 

Swainaon's,  298. 
Hawks,  economic  Taloe  of,  100. 
Hearing,  sense  of,  109. 
Helinaia  swainsoni,  440. 
Hell-Diver.  iSee  Grebe,  Fied-billed. 
Helmitheros  vermivorus,  440. 
Hdodromas  oerophus,  258. 

Bolitarius  solitarius,  257. 
Hen,  Heath,  276. 

Indian.  iSee  Bittern,  Ameriean. 

Meadow.     See  Coot,   Am«ioaii    and 
Rail,  dimmer. 

Mud.     See   Rail,  Clapper  and   Cooi* 
American. 

Prairie.  See  Chicken,  Pnirie. 
Herodias  egretta,  224. 
Herodiones,  217;  figured,  122. 
Beron,  Black-crowned  Night,  228. 

European,  224. 

Great  Blue,  72,  223. 

Great  White,  223. 

little  Blue,  226. 

little  Green,  227. 

Louisiana,  226. 

Night.  74. 

Snowy.  See  Eigret,  Snowy. 

WanTs,  224. 

Yellow-orowned  Niicht,  228. 
Heq)eriidM»a  veqpertina  veqiertiius 

High-hole.  iSee  Flicker. 
Himantopus  mezicanus,  242, 
Hirundimds,  415;  figxired,  130. 
Hirundo  erythrogaster,  417. 

rustica,  418. 
Histrionious  lustrionieus,  306. 
Honey  Creeper,  Bahama,  430. 
Horse-head.  iSee  Scoter,  Surf. 
Hudsonian  lone,  28. 
Hummingbird,  Ruby-throated,  880. 
Hydranassa  tricolor  ruficoUis,  226. 
Hydrochelidon  leucoptera,  171. 

nigra  surinamenas,  170. 
Hylocichla  alicin  alicis,  494. 

alicin  bicknelli,  495. 

fusoesoens  fusceecens,  493. 

fuscescens  salicicolus,  494. 

gutUta  pallasi,  496. 

mustelina,  492. 

ustulata  swainsoni,  496. 

Ibidids,  218;  figured,  122. 
Ibis,  Glossy,  218. 

Scarlet,  218. 

White,  218. 

White-faced  Gloaqy,  219. 

Wood,  219. 
Ice  Age,  67. 
Icteria  virena  virena,  467. 
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loterids,  357;  ficnred,  129. 
Icterus  gidbula,  366. 

^urius,  364. 
Ictinia  miimi  iwipmenafa,  201. 
Incubation,  68,  70. 

period  of,  70. 
Indiso-bird.   Sm  BuntinSt  Indiao. 
Inheritance  of  nesting  habit,  76b 
Insects,  loos  caused  by,  09. 

taste  of,  to  birds,  100. 
Intelli^nce  of  birds,  111.    . 
lonorma  martinious,  236. 
Iridoprocene  bioolor,  418. 
Ixobrychus  ezilis,  222. 

neozenus,  222. 
Izoreus  nasvius  n»viu8,  409. 

Jacana,  Mexican,  269. 

spinosa,  260. 
Jackxiaw.  See  Oraokle,  BosMaOed. 
Jaeger,  Long-tailed,  162. 

Paravtic,  161. 

Pomarine,  160. 
Januaxy.  birds  of,  38. 
Jay,  Bhie,  113,  360. 

Canada,  362. 

Florida,  362. 

Florida  Blue,  361. 

Labrador,  362. 
Joree.  See  Towheee. 

Journal  Maine  Omithologioal  Society,  24. 
Journals,  9. 
Junoo,  Carolina,  401. 

hyemalb  carolinensis,  401. 

hyemalis  hyemalis,  400. 

hvemalis  montanus,  401. 

Montana,  401. 

Slate-colored,  400. 
July,  birds  of,  36. 
June,  birds  of,  36b 

Kestrel,  306. 

Key,  field,  to  oommon  birds,  133. 

to  orders  and  families,  118. 
Kildee.  See  KiUdeer. 
Killdeer.  266. 
Kingbird,  330. 

Arkansas,  840. 

Gray,  340. 
King&Bher,  Belted,  321. 
Kinglet,  Golden-crowned,  480. 

Ruby-crowned,  400. 
Kite,  Blue.  See  Kite,  MiswsaippL 

Everglade.  201. 

Fork-tailed.  iSee  Kite,   Swallow-taa 

Hook-bill.   See  Kite,  £yexglade. 

Missisappi,  201. 

White-Ufled,  201. 
Kittiwake,  166. 
Knot,  248. 

Labeling  birdskins,  20. 
Lagopus  lagopus  alleni,  276. 

lagopus  lagopus,  274. 

nipestris  reinhardi,  276. 

nipestris  nipestris,  276. 

welchi,  276. 
Lamellirostral  swimmers,  186. 
Laniids,  422:  figuied,  130. 
Lanius  borealis,  422. 

ludovioianus  ludovioianus,  488. 


Lanius  ludovidanus  migrans,  423. 
Lamvireo  flavifrons,  427. 

scrfitarius  solitarius,  427. 

solitarius  altioola,  428. 
Lapwing,  264. 
Larin».  162;  figured,  110. 
Lark,  Field.  Sm  Meadowlaric. 

Horned.  348. 

Hoyt's  Homed,  340. 

Prairie.   iSee  Meadowlark. 

Prairie  Homed,  340. 

Shore.  iSee  Lark,  Homed. 
aflKnls,  167. 

ar^entatus,  167. 

atridlla.    160. 

brachyrnynchos,  160. 

oanus,  160. 

delawarends,  168. 

frankiini.  166. 

hjrperboreus,  166. 

kumlieni,  166. 

leuot^terus,  166. 

marinus,  167. 

minutus,  161. 

Philadelphia,  160.  . 

Leadbaok.    See  Sandpiper.  Red-baoked.'^ 
Lens,  photogn4>hio,  13. 
Leptcmtilos  crumeniferus,  210. 

dubius,  210. 
limicoln,  238;  figured,  124. 
limosa  fedoa,  266. 

hamastiea,  266. 

limoea,  256. 
limpkin,  230. 
Linnet.  iSee  Finch,  Purple. 

Pine.  See  Sskin,  Pine. 

Redpoll.  See  Redpoll. 
Lobipes  lobatus,  240. 
Log-cock.  See  Woodpecker,  Pileated. 
Longipennes,  150;  figured,  118. 
Longspur,  Chestnut-collared,  386. 

Lapland,  386. 

McCown's,  386. 

Smith's,  386. 
Loon,  143. 

Black.  Sm  Cormorant,  Double-crested. 

Black-throated,  144. 

Red-throated,  144. 

YeUow-biUed,  144. 
Lophodytes  cucullatus,  180. 
Lord  and  Lady.  iSee  Duck,  Harlequin, 
Lozia  curviruetra  minor,  870. 

leuotqptera,  370. 
Londa  drrhata,  146. 


Machetes 


260. 


Maenetes  pugnaz.  :eov. 
Maehrochues,  331;  figured,  127. 
Maerorhamphus  griseus  grisens,  247. 

griseus  scoloiwceus,  247. 
Magazines,  ornithological,  24. 
Maine  Omithologioal  Society,  24. 
MaUaid,  101. 

Black.  iSee  Duck,  Black. 
Man-o'-war-bird,  186;  figured,  106. 
Marabou.  210. 
March,  birds  of,  84,  38. 
Mareca  americana,  104. 

penelope,  104. 
MariU  affinis,  202. 

americana,  200. 

ooUaris.208. 
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Biftrila 


muiliuSK 


Marlin.  Brown.  8m  Oodwit,  MuMdL 

Rms-UikxL  Sm  Oodwit,  HydMMU. 
Manh-Hen.  Sm  lUil,  ClapfW* 
Martin.  Bee.  Sm  Kagifbud. 

CulMn.  4Uk 

European,  419. 

Purple,  418. 
Mariti£^  70. 

Magrbird.  Sm  Bobolink. 
May.  biitb  of,  34,  tt. 
Meadowlark.  362. 

Southern.  363. 

Western.  363. 
MegalestriB  akua.  liO. 
Mecaquiaoalus  major  maJw,  868. 
McIanerpM  erythrooepbaJiH,  338. 
Melaniam,  96. 
Meleacrids,  278. 
Meleacria  ^lopavo  oaceolft,  279. 

gallopavo  ailvestris,  279. 
Melopelia  aoiatica  aaiatioa,  284. 
Melospisa  ^onpana.  404. 

linoolni  hneouii,  403. 

melodiA  nelodia,  402. 
Memory  of  birda.  113. 
Merganser,  Ameriean,  18& 

Hooded,  189. 

Red-breasted.  188. 
Mergcllus  albelius.  190. 
Merging.  187;  figured.  121. 
Mergua  americanua,  188. 

iierrator,  188. 
Merlin.  306. 

Micropalama  himantopus,  248. 
MicropKxlida,  334;  figured.  127. 
Migration,  at  night,  oO. 

extent  of,  40. 

height  of.  51. 

how  performed,  48. 

of  western  birda.  40. 

routes  of,  41. 

^peed  of,  51,  52. 

times  of.  32. 

why  performed,  6& 
Mimids.  472:  figured,  131. 
Mimus  polyglottos  polygloiiosk  472k 
Mniotilta  varia.  438. 
Mniotiltids.  430;  ^curedt  130. 
Mockingbird.  65.  472. 

Finch.  Sm  Shiike,  LoggarhMML 
MoUimoke,  174. 
Molothrus  ater  ater,  369. 
Molt.  85. 
Motacilla  alba, 
MotacUIids.  470;  figurod,  131 
Mother  Cwrey's  Chicken.  173,  178. 
Mooee-bird.  Sm  iay,  Canada. 
Mud-Hen.  iSee  Coot. 

White-bUled.  <8m  Coot. 
Murre,  147. 

BrQnnioh's,  148. 
Murrelet,  AAoient,  146. 
Muscivora  forfioata.  341. 

tyrannus,  340. 
Myadestes  towndsendi.  497. 
Mycteria  amerioana.  219. 
Myiarchus  orinitua,  341. 
Myiochanes  riohardaoni  riohardaoni,  344. 

Tirana,  343. 


Namaa  of  biidf^Qi 

Nannua  hiemalis  MeiMJiH,  478. 

Nesting  datea.  69. 

aeaaon,  dato  of,  66-68. 

sta,  71. 
Nesta,  70. 

oharaetar  «f ,  76. 

oolleotaac  aM  pmaarviag  ol, 

construction  oi,  74. 

ezeroiaaa  in.  81. 

material  for,  7Sk 

sanitation  of,  81. 
Netta  rufina.  196. 
Nettion  earoUnenaa,  195. 

erecca.  195. 
Nichthawk.  IM^  888. 

Florida.  334. 

Bennett's,  334. 
Noddy,  54.  171. 
Noddy.  &sFiiiBB«r. 
Nomendature  s,ytem  of  *  6i. 
Nomonsrz  dominicua,  210. 
Nonparail.  iSae  Bunting,  Painted. 
Note4>ook8,  9. 
Notes,  reoognition  of,  61. 
November,  birds  of,  36.  39,  40. 
Numenius  amerioanua,  261. 

arouatus,  263. 

boreaUs,  262. 

hudaonioua.  262. 

pkMipvB,  263. 
Nuthatch,  Brown-headed,  484. 

Florida  White-breasted.  484. 

Red-breasted,  484. 

White-breasted,  483. 
Nuttallornia  borealis,  343. 
Nyotanaate  violaoea.  228. 
Nyetea  nyetea,  315. 
Nyotiooraz  nyotiooraz  navina, 

Ooeanites  ooeanieua,  177. 
Oceanodroma  castro,  177. 

leuooilioiw  177. 
Ochthodromai  wiladfei 
October,  birds  of.  36.  30,  40l 
Odontoglos8«,  216;  figuxed,  121. 
OdontophoridB.  269. 
Oidemia  amerioana,  208. 

deglandi,  209. 

fusoa,209. 

pnBpioUtal*,100. 
Old-squaw,  206. 
Old-wife.  Sm  Otd^squaw. 
Olor  buccinator,  216. 

OolmaaUanvB,  215. 

cygnus,  216. 
O'ologialTTke,  25. 
Operar^ass.  5,  9. 
Oporomis  agilia,  465. 

f<Hino8US.  464. 

Philadelphia.  465. 
Oreospisa  chlorura,  407. 
Orientation,  power  of,  63. 
Oriole,  Baltimore,  65,  74,  365. 

Orchard,  364. 
Oscines,  62. 
Osprey,  307. 

foot  of.  108. 
Otoooris  alpesttis  alpestria,  348. 

alpestris  noyti,  349. 

alpestite  pnAMoia,  349. 


wilaooiiiB.  307« 
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OtU8  ado  aaio,  318. 

asio  floridanus,  814. 
Oven-bird,  460. 
Owl.  Acadian.  See  Owl,  Saw-wbet. 

Barn,  309. 

Barred,  109,  110,  311. 

BuRowvuA  817. 

Cat.  See  Owl.  Soreeoh. 

Day.  See  Owl.  Hawk. 

Florida  Barred,  312. 

Florida  Burrowing,  310. 

Florida  Screech,  314. 

Great  Gray,  312. 

Great  Homed,  316. 

Hawk,  316. 

Hoot.   See  Owl,  Barred. 

Labrador  Homed,  816w 

Long-eared,  310. 

Marsh,  311. 

Monkey-faoed.  See  Owl,  Bam. 

Mottled.  See  Owl,  Scraeoh. 

Richardson's,  312. 

Saw-whet,  818. 

Scraeeh,  818. 

Short-eared,  810. 

Snowy,  81ft. 
Owls,  economic  value  of,  101. 
Oxeye,  Meadow.    See  Bandpi^,  LeMt. 

Sand.  iSee   Sandpiper,   SemipsJinated. 
Oxyechus  vodfenu  Tootfenis,  265. 
Oyster-catcher,  268. 

European,  269. 

Pandion  haliafitiui  carolinensis,  307. 

Pagophila  alba,  164. 

Palmetto-bird.    See  Yellow-throat,   Fkw- 

ida. 
Paludicolas,  229;  figured,  123. 
PandionidflB,  307. 
Parabuteo  unicinctus  harrisi,  296. 
Parasitism,  76. 
ParidflB,  486;  figured,  131. 
Paroauet,  Carolina,  317. 
ParraJceet.  See  Paroquet,  Carolina. 
Parrot,  Sea.    See  Puffin. 
Partrid^.  See  Grouse,  Ruffed,  and  Bob- 
white. 

Birch.  See  Grouse,  Ruffed. 

Canada  Spruce,  272. 

Hudsonian  Spruce,  272. 

Hungarian,  SSa 

Swamp.  See  Grouse,  Canada  Storuoa. 
Passer  domesticus  domestioua,  878. 

montanus,  379. 
Passerculus  princeps,  387. 

sandwichensis  savanna,  888. 
PaHderella  iliaca  iliaca,  406. 
Posaeres,  337;  figured,  128. 
Panserherbulus  caudacutus,  391 

henslowi  henslowi,  390. 

lecontei,  891. 

maritimus  fiaheri,  894. 

maritimus  macgillivrai,  394. 

maritimus  maritimus,  Z93, 

maritimus  peninsula,  894. 

nelsoni  nelsoni,  392. 

nelaoni  subvirgatus,  392. 

nigrescens,  396. 
Passerina  ciris,  411. 

cyanea,  410. 

veraioolor  Tendoolor,  411, 


Peabody-bird.      3m    Spanow,     White- 
throated. 
Pedioecetes  phaaanellus  oainpMtria,  278. 

phasianelraB  phasianellos,  278. 
Peep.  See  Sandpipers,  Least  and  Seirii- 

palmated. 
Peet-weet.  See  Sandpiper,  Spotted. 
Pelagodroma  marina,  178. 
Pelecanids,  183;  figured,  120. 
Pelecanus  erythrorhynehua,  184. 

oocidentahs,  184. 
Pelican,  66. 
•    Brown,  184. 

Ftlaato.  5m  Man-o'-war-bitd. 

Whito,  27,  67,  184. 
Pelidna  alpina  alpina,  258. 

alpina  sakhalina,  252. 
Perc&z  perdix,  280.  ^-%. 

Penthestea  atrioapUlus  atrieapiUua,  486.         -^ 

carolinensis  caiolineDns,  487. 

carolinensis  impiger,  488. 

hudsonicus  huosonicua,  488. 

hudsonicuB  littoralis,  488. 
Peregrine.  See  Hawk,  Duok. 
Periaoreus    canadensis    caaadenaifl,    868. 

canadensb  nigricapUlus,  858. 
Perflsattent  residents,  88,  87. 
Petrel.  Black-capped,  176. 

BuIwot's,  176. 

Hawaiian,  177. 

Leach's.  177. 

Pcale's,  176. 

Pintado,  174. 

Scaled,  176. 

Storm,  176. 

White-bellied.  178. 

White-faced.  178. 

Wilson's.  177. 
Petrochelidon  fulra,  417. 

lunifrons  lunifrons,  417. 
Peucsa  nstivalis  sstivalis,  401. 

nstivalis  bachmani,  402. 
Pewee.  Wood,  843. 
Pewit.  See  Phcebe. 
PhaMhon  nthereus,  179. 

flavirostris,  178. 
Phaftthontids,  178;  figurad,  190. 
Phalaorocoradds,  182;  figured,  120^ 
Phalacrororaz  auritus  auntua,  188. 

auritus  floridanus,  183. 

carbo,  182. 

vigua  mezicanus,  183. 
PhaCuope,  Northern,  240. 

Red,  239. 

Wilson's.  241. 
Phalaropodids,  239;  figured,  184« 
Phaiaropus  f  ulicarius,  239. 
Phasiamds.  280. 
Phaaianus  oolchieua,  280. 

torquatus.  280. 
Pheasant,  am  Grouse,  Ruffed. 

English.  280. 

Ring^necked,  280. 
PhcTigopedius  rutilus,  62. 
Philobela  minor,  244. 
PhloBotomus  pileatus  abietiof^  888ii 

IMleatus  pileatus,  327. 
Phosbe,  342. 

Say's  848. 
Phoenicopteiids,  216;  figured,  122. 
PhoBnicaptems  ruber,  218. 
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Photqcrapbio  oatAt,  18. 

Pioi.  figured,  127. 

Pidda,  figured,  127. 

Piooides    amerioanua    amerioaaua,    326 

arctieus,  325. 
Pifeon,  Homing,  53. 

Paasenger.  282. 

Prairie.  See  P1ov«r,  Upland. 

West  Indian  Scaled,  262. 

White-orowned.  281. 

WUd,  282. 
Pintail,  197. 
PipUo  eiythrophthalmus  alleni,  407. 

enrthrophtnalmua     eiythrophthalmus. 
406. 

maculatus  aroticus,  407. 
Pipit,  American,  471. 

European  Moidow, 

Sprague'a,  471. 
Piranga  eiythromalaa,  418. 

ludovioiana,  414. 

rubra  rubra.  414. 
Piflobia  bMrdi.  261. 

f  uadoolUa,  250. 

maoulata,  249. 

minutilla,  251. 
Planestioua    migratorius   achruatorus,  8| 
499. 

migratoriuB  migratorius,  7,  8,  497. 

migratoriua  propinquua,  8. 
Plataleids,  217;  figurod.  122. 
Plautus  impenniv,  figured,  149. 
Plectrophenaz  nivalis  nivalis,  384. 
Plegadli  autumnalis,  218. 

guarauna,  219. 
Plover.  Black-bellied.  263. 

Chicken.  See  Turnstone. 

European  Golden.  265. 

Fifild.  See  Plover,  Upland. 

Golden.  264. 
map  of,  47. 
migration  of.  46. 

Grass.   See  Plover.  Upland. 

Mountain.  268. 

Piping.  266. 

Ringed.  267. 

Senupalmated,  266. 

Snowy,  267. 

Upland.  94.  259. 

Wilson's,  267. 
Plumage,  84. 

colors  of,  87. 

oolor  of  and  climate,  90. 

color  of  and  concealment,  93. 

oolor  of  and  season,  88. 

oolor  of  and  sex,  88. 

wear.  86. 
PodaaooTs  montanua,  268. 
Podilypokbus  podicepe.  141. 
Poisoning  collections.  21. 
Polioptila  cnrulea  cterulea,  491. 
Polyborus  cheriway,  307. 
Polygamy.  70. 
Po^flticta  stelleri.  207. 
PooBcetes  gramineus  gramineua,  886. 
Porsana  Carolina,  234. 
-   ponana.  23^. 
PraModal  birds.  75. 
Prafaie-Pigeon.  See  Gull.  Franklin's. 
Preacher.   See  Vireo.  Red-eyed. 
Pxooellariids,  173;  figured,  119. 


Pronie  orsrptoleaoa,  410b 

Bubis  simis,  416. 
Protonotaria  citrea,  439. 
Psittaci,  126,  317. 
Psittacida,  317. 
Ptarmigan,  Allen's,  275. 

Greenland.      See 
hardt'a. 
Ptarmigan,  molt  of,  86. 

Reinhardt's.  276. 

Rock.  275. 

Welch's,  276. 

Willow.  274. 
Puffin,  145. 

Large-billed.  146. 

Tufted.  146. 
Puffinus  asaimilis,  170. 

borealis,  175. 

gravis.  175. 

griseus,  176. 

Inerminieri.  175. 

puffinus.  175. 
Pygopodes,  138;  figured,  118. 
Pyrooephalus  rubinus  mexicanua,  347. 

Qua-bird.  See     Heron.      Blaok-crowned 

Night. 
Quail.   See  Bob-white. 

Migratory.  271. 
Quail-Dove.  Blue-headed,  286. 

Key  We«t.  285. 

Ruddy,  285. 
Quawk.       See     HetX>n.      Blaok-crowned 

Night. 
Qucrquedula  cyanoptera,  190. 

dinconi.  195. 
Quisralufl  quiscula  vneus,  368. 

qulscula  aglaeus,  367. 

quiscula  quiwula.  366. 

Rail,  Carolina.  iSee  Sora. 

Clapper.  232. 

Florida  Clapper.  232. 

King,  231. 

Tattle  Black,  235;  figured,  106. 

XiOuiaiana,  232. 

Virginia,  233. 

Yellow.  235. 
Rain-crow.  5m  Cuckoos. 
Rallids.  230;  figured.  123. 
Rallus  crepitans  crepitans,  232. 

crepitans  saturatus,  232. 

crepitans  scotti,  232. 

crepitans  waynei,  233. 

elegans,  231. 

virginianus,  233. 
Range,  103. 

Raptores,  286;  figured.  126. 
Raven.  352. 

Northern,  352. 
Reason,  definition  of,  HI,  112: 
Recurvirostra  americana,  241. 
Reourvirostridn.  241. 
Red-bird.   See  CardinaL 
Red-head,  200.  201. 
Redpoll,  380. 

Greater.  381. 

Greenland,  380. 

Hoary.  380. 

HolbGeirs.  381. 

Mealy.  See  Redpoll,  Hoaxy. 
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Red-ehank,  257. 

Redstart,  470;  map  of  migration  of,  45. 

Red-tail,  Western,  296. 

Reed-bird.  See  Bobdink. 

Reeve,  250. 

Regulus  oalendula  calendula,  490. 

satrapa  satrapa,  489. 
Rhodostethia  roeea,  161. 
Rhyncophanes  mcoowni,  386. 
Ricebiro.   See  Bobolink. 
Ring-neck.    See  Plover,  Bemipalmated. 
Riparia  riparia,  419. 
Riasa  tridactyla  tridactyla,  155. 
Robin,  7,  68,  73,  74,  114,  497. 

Golden.  See  Oriole,  Baltimore. 

Groimd.   See    Towhee. 

Southern,  499. 

Swamp.  See    Thruah,  Hermit. 
Rocker.  See  Ptarmigan,  Rock. 
Rockweed  Bird.  See  Sandpiper,  Puipla. 
Rook,  European,  355. 
Ro!}trhamus  sociabilis,  291. 
Rough-leg,  Femiginoua,  300. 
Ruff,  259. 

Ryuchopids,  172;  figured,  119. 
RynchopB  nigra,  172. 

Saddle-back.     See    Gull,    Great    Black- 
backed. 
Sanderling,  254. 
Sandpiper,  Baird's,  251. 

Bartramiau.   See  Plover,  Upland. 

Black-bellied.   See  Dunlm. 

Buff-breasted,  260. 

Curlew,  253. 

Green.  258. 

Least,  251. 

Pectoral,  249. 

Purple,  249. 

Red-backed,  252. 

Red-breasted.   See  Knot. 

Semipalmated,  253. 

Solitary,  257. 

Spotted,  261. 

Stilt.  248. 

Western,  254. 

White-rumped,  250. 
Sanitation  of  nest,  81. 
Sap^ucker,  Yellow-bellied,  326. 
Saw-bill.   See  Merganser,  American. 
Saxioola  oenanthe  leucorhoa,  499. 
Sayornis,  phoebe,  342. 

Hnya,  342. 
Scalp  Act  in  Pennssrlvania,  101. 
Scissor-bill.   See  Skimmer,  Black. 
Soolopacids,  figured,  124. 
Soolopaz  rusticola,  245. 
Scoter.  American,  208. 

Surf.  209. 

Velvet,  209. 

White-winged.  209. 
Scotiaptex  nebulosa  nebulosa,  312. 
Sea-Dove.   See  Dovekie. 
Sea-Parrot.   See  Puffin. 
Sea-Pigeon.   See  Guillemot,  Black. 
Sea-Swallow.   See  Tern,  Common. 
Sodge-hen.   See  Rail.  Clapper. 
Seiurus  aurocapillus,  460. 

noveboracensis  notabilis,  463. 

noveboracensis  noveboracensis,  461 

motacilia,  463. 


Senaes  of  birds,  109. 
September,  birds  of,  30,  39. 
Setophag^  rutidlla,  470. 
Sezing  Birds,  20. 
Sexual  characters,  89. 
Shag.  iSee  Cormorant. 
Shearwater,  Allied,  176. 

Audubon's,  176. 

Cory's,  175. 

Dark-bodied,  49. 

Greater,  175. 

Manx,  175. 

Sooty.  176. 
Bhelldrake.     See    Merganser,    American 
and  Red-breasted. 

Pond.  See  Merganser,  American. 

Ruddy,  196. 
Shells,  for  collecting,  14. 
Shore-birds,  238. 
Shoveller,  196. 
Shrike,  Loggerhead,  423. 

Migrant.  423. 

Northern,  422. 
Sialia  sialis  sialis,  499. 
Sickle-bird.   See  Curlew,  Long-billed. 
Sight,  sense  of,  110. 
Siskin,  Pine.  383. 
Sitta  canadensis,  484. 

carolinenais  atldnri,  484. 

carolinensis  carolinenais,  483. 

purilla,  484. 
Sittids.  482:  figured,  131. 
Skimmer,  Black,  172. 
Skua,  150. 

Skunk-head.  <8ae  Scoter,  Surf 
Skylark,  348. 
Smell,  sense  of,  109. 
Smew,  190. 

Snail-Hawk.   See  Kite,  Et  ifglade. 
Snake-bird,  181. 
Snipe,  American.   See  Snipe,  WUflon'A 

Brown.  See  Dowitcher. 

English.  See  Snipe,  Wilson's. 

European,  247. 

Grass.  See  Sandpiper,  Pectoral. 

Gray.  See  Knot  and  Dowitcher. 

Great,  247. 

Jack.  See  Snipe,  Wilson's. 

Red-breasted.  See     Dowitcher,     and 
Knot. 

Robin.  See  Knot  and  Dowitcher. 

Rock.  See  Sandpiper,  Purple. 

Surf.  See  Sanderlmg. 

WUson's.  94,  245. 

Winter.  See  Sandpiper,  Purple. 
Snowbird.  See  Junco,  Slate-colored. 

White.  See  Snow  Bunting. 
Snow  Bunting,  86,  100. 
Snowflake.   See  Bimting,  Snow. 
Societies,  OrnithologicaT,  23. 
Solitaire,  Townsencrs,  497. 
Somateria  dresseri,  207. 

moUssima  borealis,  207. 

spectabilis,  208. 
Song,  62. 

functions  of,  62. 

|i:eographicaI  variations  of,  64. 

imitation  of,  65. 

inheritance  of,  64. 
Sora.  234. 
Southnrautherly.  See  Old-aquaw. 
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Acadian  flWffp  toihd.  HM. 

Aleutian  SoM.  9a 

Bachman'fl.  400. 

Baiid's.  3S0. 

Brewer*s,  399. 

Buah.  5m  Sutfrav.  FWd. 

Chippins.  398. 

Clay-colored,  399. 

Dcaert  Sonc,  90. 

Dw^  Seaade.  394. 

EncUah.  378.  ^ 

Eun»ean  Tree,  379. 

Field.  399. 

Florida  QtaMboppar,  800. 

Fox.  406. 

Gaabal'a.  408. 

GrasBhopper,  388. 

Hanis's,  §96. 

Henalow's,  890. 

Houae.  64.  68,  70.  114,  110,  378b 

Ipswich.  387. 

Lark.  394. 

Leoonte'a,  391. 

Lincoln's,  403. 

LoMMna  Seaoftde,  894. 

MaosiUivray's  Seaside,  394. 

Mexican  Song,  90. 

Nelson's,  392. 

Pine-woods,  401. 

Savannah.  388. 

Scott's  Seaside.  393. 

Seaside.  85.  393. 

Sharp-tailed.  85.  391. 

Song.  08,  80,  402;    dimatio  raoaa  of, 
90-92. 

Sooty  Song.  90. 

Swamp,  404. 

Tree,  100.  397. 

Vesper.  388. 

Western  Field,  400. 

Whit^orowned.  398. 

White-throated.  397. 

YeUow-wtaged.  Sm    Sparrow,    Graaa- 
hopper. 
Spatula  ebrpeata,  196. 
Specie),  lite  ol.  116. 

status  of,  113. 
Speckle-belly.       Sse    Goose,     Ameiioan 

Wbite-fronted. 
Speed  of  birds,  61. 
Speotyto  ounicularia  floridana,  318. 

ounicularia  hypogaa,  817. 
Sphyrapicu4  vanua  vaiiua,  326. 
Spine-tail.  See  Duck,  Ruddy. 
Spinus  notatUB.  384. 

pinus  pinus,  383. 
Spisa  amerieana.  412. 
Spicelta  breweri,  399. 

montioola  montioola,  397. 

palUda.  399. 

passerina  paaserina,  398. 

pusilla  arenaoea,  400. 

pusilla  pusilla,  999. 
Spoonbill.   See  Shoveller. 

Roseate.  110,  217. 
Sprigtail.   See  Pintail. 
Squatarola  squatarola,  263. 
Stake-driver.  See  BitteiB,  Ameiioan. 
Starling,  98.  356. 
Stamoenas  cyanocephala.  286. 
Steganopodaa,  178;  figured,  12a 


Steganopaa  trioolor,  341. 
QHm^^Aopkttryz  saniMMnia.  410L 
Steroorariida,  160;  hgiirai,  lia 
Sterooraiius  longieaMrtai,  100. 

paraaitioua,  161. 

pomarimia,  160. 
Sterna  ansthetua,  170L 

antillanim,  160. 

eaapia,  166. 

dougajli,  168. 

fusoata,  170. 

hinindo,  167. 

Tnaxiina,  166. 

paradteaa,  160. 

sandvioenais  aeuOaHda,  100. 

trudeaui,  166. 
Stenmui,  lOS;  figorad,  110. 
Stiff  Tail,  am  Dock.  Ruddy. 
StiH,  BlaakHMokad,  042. 
Stone-chat.  Sm  Wheataar. 
Storka,  219. 

Wood.  Sm  llna.  Wood. 
Strigida,  309;  figured,  126. 
Striker,  Lktla.  Bm  Tten«  ~ 
Stiiz  varia  alleni.  312. 

varia  vaiia,  311. 
Stwnella  asagna  argutula,  308. 

magna  magna,  362. 

nedecta,  363. 
Stumidn,  366;  figured,  120. 
Stumua  Tulgaiis,  366. 
Sula  bassana,  180. 

csranope,  180. 
Sula  leucogasira,  179. 

pisoator.  180. 
Sulids,  179;  figured.  120. 
Summer  residents,  32. 

visitants,  33. 
Surina  ulula  caparoch,  810. 
Swallow.  Bahama,  410. 

Bank.  419. 

Bam.  417. 

Chimney,  336. 

Cliff.  417. 

Cuban  Cliff,  417. 

Eaves.  See  SwalkfW  CHff. 

European.  418. 

Rough-winged.  410. 

Tree,  46,  76.  418;  fifured,  106. 

White-belUed.  SMSwallow,  Tree. 
Swan.  Trumpeter,  216. 

WhistUng,  216. 

Whooping,  216. 
Swift,  Chimney,  386. 
8ylvud».  488;  figured,  132. 
Synthliboramphus  antiquua,  140. 

Tail,  uses  of,  106. 

Tanager.  Scarlet,  86,  88,  94,  100,  413. 

Summer,  414. 

Western,  414. 
Tangarida,  figured,  129. 
Taste,  sense  of.  109. 
Tattler.  See  Yellow4egi,  Qreatar. 
Teal.  Blue-wing.  196. 

Cinnamon.  196. 

European.  196. 

Green-winged,  195. 

Summer.  See  Teal.  Blue-wiug. 

Winter.  See  Teal,  Green-wing. 


T  iilw  liil  flu  f^1|ii|iw  npnH»il 
Tell-Ule.  8tt  YeUow^lfn  OnUv. 
TelTUtodiFtn  paliutrii  ^iwu,  481. 

palwMB  Wuiu,  Ul. 

paliutrii  suiiuHe.  181. 

paluiMt  f«kwtru  4S<L 
Tempanmsat  of  binls,  114. 
Tempsnnut  ecotni,  ton  of,  38. 


Mu>h.  5n    Tns,  GuMiiUad. 

RoHts.  les. 


Soote.  M.  IT.. 
TMhh-i.  IM. 

Vhite-viopd  BUok,  171. 

WilBo'B.  Sa  Tsn,  Cooasi 
TBrtinry  period,  S7. 
TetnomdiB,  27Z. 
TluJuaBdniiu  petujai,  170. 
Thai— nmron  sofanuutia.  173: 
Thi^nr,  A.  H.,  nnwakw  o(.  ( 
Ttuatls-bM.  aitOolMatti. 
Tbruher.  Brown,  474. 
Thnuh.    Alioc'i.      8m    Throa 


Red-winced.  497. 

»<r<uiuoii'a   8«  Thnuh.  OHvFbMkHL 
■.  S-VbbT. 


rmwny.  i 
Varied,  41 


WiUow.  4»4. 
Wood,  482. 


Thunder-liumper.  Sai  BHMm.  Ammjeta. 


canon.  413. 
Timbeidoodle.  3m  Woodeoek. 
Tinea.  21. 

Tinker.  3m  Auk,  Raior-billed. 
Tip-up.  See  8ukd|riper,  apotUd. 
Titluk,  Stt  Pipit,  Ameiioan. 
TicmouH,  Tufted.  485. 
Totaniu  flaripeg,  2G6. 


i.  Xfis. 


Tnuuient  viaitau^  33. 
Tree-duck.  Fotymm,  lU, 
Trinaa  oaoutui,  S4S. 


TmduUdB,  33t:  Stand,  137. 

TrocladTHa  aidnu  aUon,  477. 

Bfidon  pvkmani.  478. 
Tn^odytide,  47fii  iwnd,  UL 
TitHHO^ini^  Red-UUKi,  17*. 

Veilow-tdUsd.  17&17i. 
Tiynsilo  aubniAoama,  300. 
Tlib*4UMed  Bwinuneni  ITS. 


Turdkte,  401;  flsund,  131. 
TurdiH  iliaoaa.  nuimaua.  407. 
Turkey,  noridk,  37ai 


Ruddy.aes. 
Tympanuohui   ■ 

Trrunid^  3^;  SsumL  1! 


Urla  lomvia  lonnia.  14& 
linETia,  147. 
tidle  troUe,  147. 


rubcioapilla  rubriisidlla.  444. 
irin»beJjrbsUi.43a. 
BaH'a,43B. 

Bermuda.  WUtA^yiid,  4atL 
bermudUnuB,  43SL 
Black-whiakered,  4S4, 


Bar-breaMed.  453. 

Bluk  uid  Wiuta.  43a 
Black  and  YeOnw.  Sm  Waibhr, 
MuDotia. 


v,  OIL  44 

YriioS-nunpaL'SM  Wubkr,  Mrrtlo. 

Yillav-UinMUiil.  M6. 
WuUa^  mlBBtloD  d,  41. 
Watar-Tbrud.  4S1. 

Oiiuull's,  403. 


WUM^Tuiksr.  ISl. 

WaMT^B«h.  Stt   Or«k«,    Phd^dllad. 

Wnn.  bird,  B3. 

WkT^r.  3h  Ooon,  Hbow. 

BliH.  Sm  OooK,  Bhw. 
Wuwinc  BobcDuiB,  43a 

Oikr,  SO.  SB.  421. 
Wlultblid.  5m  Plwluon,  Hai 
Wbaatiu,  Qiwnlud.  4W. 
WUmbnl,  203. 
WliIp.poai-wiJI.  72.  332. 
WhiikerJadt.  fi«  Jar.  Cuiada. 


F.uiopMia,  IM. 
WilM.SAB. 

W«M(«ii.3GS. 
IFibni  SuOKm,  25. 
Wil»si  Omitbolasiittl  a 


_puiiilU  pwll*.  408. 
WTnc  UM  of.  lOS. 
WiDtar  nadeDU.  33,  ST. 
WaodD(Mli,»4rAiMniiuifl(ii»d,lM,  lOe. 


mtboohrainn,  9Q. 


auminer.   8«  Wubkr,  Yetkiw. 
YeUow-huuwr.   Sh  FGnksr. 
Yellow-lav,  2MI 

Oraalcr.  2H. 

Snnuur.  S«  Yclknr-1(«L 

WjntcT.  Sh  Yelkiw-len  QioMm 
Yitknr-thnut.  Florida.  467. 

Muylaiid,  ee.  100.  400. 

NoRbcro.  4M. 
Younc  bdrda.  ooIotv  of,  96. 

BODditlisi  of.  at  birth.  70. 

dcteoH  of.  SI. 

ftv  in.  SI. ' 
feadiiis  of.  to. 


Yuskn.   Sm  Fliakai. 
Zamcladia  Indorlrdana,  408. 
Zebn-binL  5h  Woodpeskn-.  Red  b«Ui»d 
Zenaida  HDaida.  284. 


leucopbrya  nmbrrli.  39B. 
leuooDbr;!  leua^itirTs,  300. 
qiHn^SM. 


l^po  -    ;.    191'' 


